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PRECIS OF CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING THE AFFAIRS 
OF AFGHANISTAN. 


1872-78. 


INTRODUCTION, 


_ THE purpose of this précis is to continue the history of British relations 
with Afghanistan from the date of Messrs. Wyllie and Wynne’s précis up to 
the commencement of hostilities in the current year. Mr. Wynne’s précis 
terminates with the spring of the year 1872; and the last event of import 
ance in the internal history of Afghanistan which it records is the rebellion 
of Sirdar Yakoob Khan. The Amir was reconciled to his son in September 
1871, and appointed him Governor of Herat with the Mir Akhor and Abdulla 
Khan Nasiree as Naib and Deputy Naib. General Hafizulla Khan was named 
Commandant of the local army. The real duty of these officers was to 
watch and control the Sirdar whom the Amir distrusted. With regard to 
external matters, the Envoy from Bokhara to the Viceroy and the Sultan of 
Turkey had recently passed through Kabul. The question of the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan was under discussion, and the Russian expedition 
against Khiva, though imminent, had not yet taken place. On the west, the 
position of the Turkomans towards Russia, Persia, and Kabul foreshadowed 
trouble, And, finally, there were the complications with Persia arising out 
of the countenance shown to Yakoob Khan and out of those disputes in regard 
to Seistén which led to British arbitration. Such, briefly, was the state of 
affairs in and around Kabul at the period from which the present narrative begins. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SEISTAN ARBITRATION, FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR BRITISH MEDIA- 
TION TO THE DELIVERY OF GENERAL GOLDSMID’S ARBITRAL OPINION. 


1. Preliminary remarks.—The first portion of this chapter is a 
précis of a précis—or rather series of précis—compiled by Messrs. Wynne and 
Aitchison during the earlier stages of the Seistin arbitration. But these 
précis, while very voluminous, do not supply a continuous and unbroken 
history. In some cases, for instance, matters dealt with at considerable length 
in a previous account are repeated in a later one, so that the starting point of 
each narrative is not clear. Hence it seemed to me that an abridged account 
which should narrate the history of the Seistdn arbitration from first to last, 
and, afterwards, describe the later political relations of that province, would not 
be a mere superfluity. Moreover, an account of the Seistan arbitration with 
its surrounding circumstances and of the consequences flowing from it could 
not possibly be omitted from a précis professing to deal with the chief events 
affecting Afghanistan politics between 1872 and 1878. 


2. Early history of the provinces of Seistan and Lash- 
Jowain.—According to a memorandum, dated 15th December 1864, submitted 
by Mr. Watsou to Mr. Alison, British Minister at Teheran, the province of Seistan, 

® Not further than Kandahar; and it finally revolted as well as the whole* of Afghanistan, 
in 1713, Hernt a few yeurs later on. After a uli pened formed part - the oe a ce 
of auarchy, a Scistin Chief took possession o erat. in the time 0 the e ‘Aviad ings, 
Thi ns j he tin n€ Shah Tulmasp, the last but . 5 
aye arr ie Betas law, uguisty.e- (perefer's aMiakary of the But Seistén was added to the new 
Afghans, p. 37.) kingdom of Afghanistan in the year 
1749 by Ahmed Shah Durani, and hence, according to Mr. Watson, that 


province forms an integral portion of Persia in no greater degree than the rest 
of Afghanistan. 


[ 2] 


Seistin remained under the sway of Ahmed Shah during the wholo of 
that monarch’s long reign, but towards the close of the life of his successor, 
Timur Shah, it came to be only nominally dependent upon Afghanistan. 
Since then it has continued to be independent both of Persia and of Afgha- 

* A nowinnl dependence was maintained til! 1709, when nistan.* From 1749 till 1796 the 
tribute was still being paid and a contingent furnished. whole province of Khorasan was in- 
dependent of Persia, but, in the latter year, Agha Mahomed Khan added it 
to his dominions. He did not, however, prosecute his conquests further in 
that direction, and Seistén continued to be separate from Persia during the 
whole of his reign. In 1810, during the reign of his successor, Futteh Ali 
Shah, Captain Christie travelled through Seistan, which was then under 
independent Chiefs. Long afterwards about the time of the English expedition 
into Afghanistan, the Persian Government turned its attention towards Seistan, 
It has from time to time endeavoured to win over to its views some of the 
leading Chiefs of the locality, and, in 1858, one of them obtained the assistance 
of two Persian regiments, by whose aid he was to rule in the Shah’s name. In 
the same year this Chieft was put to 
death, but since then the Persian 
Government has never allowed any long interval to elapse without re-asserting 
its claim to Seistin. It has recently said that it would view an invasion of that 
province by the Afghans in the same light in which it would regard an invasion 
of Khorasan, and it has declared its intention to vindicate the Shah’s title to 
Seistan by an appeal to arms. 


+ Sirdar Ali Khan of Sekoha. 


Mr. Watson’s memorandum continues— 


“The small province of Lash-Jowain lies to the north of Seistén, and has generally 
followed the fortunes of the larger principality. When Seistén belonged to Persia, Lash- 
Jowain was Persian, and it appears to have been added, with it, by Ahmed Shah to the new 
kingdom of Afghanistan. In 1810 the people of Jowain were under Mahomed Khan, Chief 
of a tribe of the Ghilzais, who resided at Durg—a fort within two miles of Jowain—and who 
maintained four hundred horse. The claims of Persia extend over Lash-Jowain, on the same 
foundation as those over Scistin, namely, that both provinces formed part of the kingdom of 
the Sefavians. Lash-Jowain, however, may more reasonably be Jaid claim to by the Afghans 
than by the Persians, as at one time, within the last thirty years, it paid tribute to Herat. 
At present it is an independent State. Its Chief, Ahmed Khan, wrote a letter last year, in 
which he styled himself the hereditary ruler of Lash-Jowain, but stated his readiness to join 
the army of the Amir of Kabul if Your Excellency should wish him to do so. 

“T enclose a map of Persia and the adjacent countries, which is the only one I ean find 
for sale at Teheran. It is copied from the map published by the late Sir Alexander Burnes, 
and, from the fact of its being recognized as correct by educated Persians, I would infer that 
thirty years ago,t when it was published, 
Persia had no pretensions to sovereignty over 
Scistén or Lash-Jowain, since neither of these provinces is included within the limits of that 
country in this map.” 


When Conolly arrived in Seistan in 1839, be found Lash in the possession 
of Mahomed Saleh Khan, commonly called Shah Pusund Khan, whose 
nepbew, Gulzar Khan, was governing Jowain in his uncle’sname. Seist4n was 
divided between Mahomed Reza Khan of Sekoha and Ibrahim Khan of 
Chakansur. The former declared himself the enemy of the Persians and still 
more so of the Heratees “who ruined him and his country.’ His chief jea- 
lousy and fear seemed to be of Shah Pusund Khan and Ibrahim Khan. 


General Ferrier visited the province in 1845, He found§ that Kohendil 
Khan had brought under the rule of 
Kandahar part of Scistén as far as 
Rudbar, onthe Helmund. The portion that lies between this and Ilamdar 
was an object of perpetual discord between Kobendil Khan and the nomadic 
Biluchis. The rest of Scistan was divided between Mahomed Reza Khan of 
Sekoha and Ali Khan of Chakdnsur. 


Chi remarks as follows regarding the territorial division between these two 
1ets :-— 


“The territory of Mahomed Reza Khan is comprised in the triangke marked out by the 
lake of Scistén to the north and west, and 
the Helmund river in the elbow, which it 


makes from Traku, as far as the junction with ite first canal to the north, and at the southern 
point of the Jake. 


tT te. about 1834. 


§ Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 427. 


Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 417. 


[ 3 ] 


“ Ali Khan is, after Mahomed Reza Khan, the most po i ief i ‘ 
the territory which be governs is bordered on the north by hte iplenmcn te Ethan 
which flows from the north-east of the lake almost as far as the Helmund in ‘oth 1 dite. 
tion ; to the west it is bounded by the first canal which, leaving that river, falla into th ine. 
Chakansur, the capital of this small State, isan old fortress surrounded ‘by mud swale ‘a 
containing between fifteen and cighteen hundred houses, a bazar, five public baths, tw see 
vanserais, and a mosque.” ea 


_, This Ali Khan had, a few years before, murdered Dr. Forbes, who des- 
pising all warning had ventured within his reach, 


Ferrier makes no mention of Ibrahim Khan, Ali’s brother. On the other 
hand, his predecessor, Conolly, omits all notice of Ali, and, in the accounts of 
subsequent authorities, Ali Khan disappears altogether, and Ibrahim is alone 
mentioned as ruler of Chakdnsur. 


As regards Lash-Jowain, Ferrier writes— 


“We arrived very early at Lash-Jowain, a fortress situated on the right bank of the 
Furrah-rood, and about seven or eight para- 
sang above the place at which it falls into 
the lake. We were reccived at the house of Salu (Saleh) Khan, an Afghan, of the tribe of 
Ishakzai, and Chief of this district. The Khan is more generally known by the name of 
Shah Pusund Khan—He-with-whom-the-King-is-pleased—a title which he received from Shah 
Kamran. ‘This Sirdar, as I have already said, was at war with the Biluch Chief, Ali Khan of 
Chakdnsur ; but he had other difficulties to surmount. Lash bad always been a dependency 
of the principality of Herat; nevertheless, Shah Pusund Khan refused to acknowledge the 
complete sovereignty of Yar Mahomed, and he was secretly encouraged in this rebellious 
spirit by the Persian Court, and Kohendil Khan, who, both one and the other, allied against 
the Chief of Herat, had the greatest interest in making the Chief of Lash independent, 
inasmuch as it furnished them with the means of mutual communication without being 
obliged to send their envoys or correspondence through Herat, where there was every chance 
of their being seized or examined. Besides this, the fort of Lash is the key to the position, 
and the road from Persia to Kandahar by the rivers; and Kohendil Khan, as well as Mahmud 
Shab, with that duplicity so common io Eastern nations, each thought to deceive the other and 

* “Shah Pusund Khon, from his position between doom whe a eee of Salt nan tere nie 
Persian and Afghanistan, has always been posscesed of particular interest 3 but Salu bad married 
much politienl influence. He was equally courted by the his daughter to Mirdil Khan, the brother of 
Cort nk etait: On one: ste and Ae SN of Risen the Kandahar Chief, and seemed, therefore, 
Herat, i was seldom trusted either by Shah ‘Kamran oe to be devoted to that PeteOn eee: his eldest 
Yar Mahomed; but, from the moment the English came S00, Rasul Khan, had also married a niece 
into the country, he studiously attached himself to their of Kobendil Khan.* These circumstances, 
cause, doing good service on several occasions. One of and the somewhat rebellious spirit shown by 


his sons, Rosul Khan, always resided in Kandahar, in : : 
attendance on the Prince Governor, during our occu: Salu Khan, were not agreeable to Yar 
pation; and this Chief was most useful as a medium of Mahomed, who frequently menaced his dis- 


Capa Rags te hettae eter at cee me obedient and crafty vassal; but He-with- 
Caravan Jourseye—H. D. SEYMOUR] ‘er®  whom-the-King-is-pleased, while protesting 

his great devotion for the Chief of Herat, 
always turned a deaf ear to his demands for tribute, and declined to pay, alleging as an excuse 
either that the crops were bad, the harvest was bad, or he was at war with a neighbour, or had 
some fort to build, &¢.” 


In 1848, Mahomed Reza Khan died, leaving six sons—Lutf Ali, Taj Maho- 
med, Kohendil, and three others ; and a brother, Ali Khan. 
Lutf Alit succeeded “as Chief of Seistén on his father’s death; but his authority was 
. _ isputed by his uncle, who, after unsuccess- 
seh eereh Hid Pecciiay one Vioaor ead Gore Ht Ayatteymplng: to garmiorentlimol Her Chicks 
meeioanvedl of Indiu, dated 23rd December 1867. SE dt las 
tween six and seven thousand men with Ali Khan to Seistdén under Mirdil Khan, who succeeded 
in defeating and capturing Lutf Ali Khan. He was at once deprived of his sight, and 
Seistdn was handed over to Ali Khan, while Chakansur was given to Ibrahim Khan. The Afghan 
troops then withdrew. Yar Mahomed Khan, of Herat, hearing what had occurred, marched 
with nearly ten thousand men to Seistin to protect the sons of Mahomed Reza Khan 
with whom his family was connected by marriage. He reached Lash and Jowain, and took 
possession of these districts; but having, there, become dangerously ill, he returned to Afgha- 
nistan, and died on the way, two stages from Herat, in 1851, Ah Khan now remained for 
some years in possession of Seistin, and quite independent.” 
At length, this Ali Khan, being weary of the constant struggle between 
Kandahar and Herat for the mastery over his province, entered into communi- 
cations with the Persian Government. The Sadr Azim, Mirza Agha Khan, 
invited him to Teheran, where he was received with high consideration. His 
pay was fixed at 4,000 tomans a year, with 3,000 more for Ibrahim Khan and 


Ferricr’s Caravan Journeys, pp. 421-22. 


[4] 
other subordinate Chiefs. The title of Hisam-ul-Mulk was conferred on him, 


and he was married to the daughter of one of the Kajar Princes. This hap. 
pened in 1857-58. 


3. The Persian Government propose to send a military 
force to Seistan. Correspondence between Mr. Murray and 
the Sadr Azim on the subject.—In the spring of the last mentioned 
year, the Persian Government commenced preparations for sending a military 
force with Ali Khan on his return to Seistan. Mr. Murray reported the fact 
to the English Foreign Office, and proposed to call upon the Persian Govern- 
ment for an explanation as soon as the troops moved out of Teheran. The 
subject also attracted the notice of the Government of India, who addressed 
Mr. Murray regarding it. My. Murray thereupon wrote to the Sadr Azim, 
and expressed a hope that the rumour of the intended expedition was incor- 
rect, “as the occupation of Seistin, which is a part of Afghanistan, by Persian 
troops, would be a direct violation of the Treaty of Paris’ which had only 
been concluded in March 1857, 


On the 13th May the Sadr Azim replied— 


“The Persian Ministers have always considered, and do now consider, that Seistén, ad 
antiquo, has formed an integral part of the Persian territory, and it is at the present time in 
the possession of the Persian Government, on whose part it is therefore not necessary that 
troops or soldiers should be sent, or a new occupation of the place effected.” 


On the 15th May Mr. Murray rejoined— 


“The British Government cannot admit the correctness of this view, which is indeed 
contradicted, not only by the political history of Seistén, but also by its geographical position, 
which is represented in every esisting map, possessing any claim to authority, as forming part 
of Afghanistan. Iam well aware of the nature of the evidence which the Persian Ministers 
propose to advance in support of their claims to include Seist4n in Persian territory; but it 
is evidence which is no more admissible than that by which Lash and Jowain were claimed, 
and by which probably Kandahar itself might also be claimed. It is well known that Sirdar 
Ali Khan, the hereditary ruler of Seistén, when driven by his necessities to seek the aid of the 
Persian Government, was obliged, in return for the money and assistance afforded him, to 
hoist the Persian fag and to own himself the obedient servant of His Majesty the Shah. 
This took place several years ago; and now that Sirdar Ali Khan has been invited to Teheran, 
and has received the hunor of a marriage with a Princess, he is entirely in the power of the 
Persian Government, from whom he obtained the promise, not only of pay, but supplies of 
arms, and also Persian troops to assist him in maintaining himself in Seistén. There is, there- 
fore, no doubt whatever that he is ready to sign a paper declaring himsclf a subject and vassal, 
and his country a part of the territory of His Majesty the Shah. If such a paper is required 
of him, he must sign it, fur he has no power to refuse; but such a paper would obviously 
have no weight whatever with the British Government, which well knows that Seistin, from 
the time of Shah Ahmed and his successors, formed part of the territory of the Afghan 
sovereign. In the time of Shah Kamran, its ruler became independent, and, although one 
of his successors may, in order to obtain assistance from Persia in the hour of need have 
declared himself a subject or servant of the Shah, the Persian Ministers well know that they 
have never levied the taxes or customs duties, or appointed and displaced Governors in Seistdn, 
as they have done in all those provinces which really form a part of Persian territory. The 
British Government entertains no hostility whatever towards Sirdar Ali Khan, and, so faras lam 
informed, they have no objection to his being allied by marriage with the Persian Court, or to 
his being on terms of the closest friendship with the Persian Government; but, on the other 
hand, itis my duty to inform Your Highness that, if the Persian Government were to send 
trovups into Seistén—a province which is much nearer to Kandahar, the centre of Afghanistan, 
and to the British frontier, than Herat itself—Her Majesty’s Government would consider such 
a step as being a direct violation of the Treaty of Persia.” 

The result was that the Persian Government contented themselves with 
sending a small force of 300 sowars and two light field-pieces as an escort for 
the Kajar Princess whom Ali Khan had married and who returned with him 
to Seistan. But Mahomed Saleh Khan, the Commander of this escort, took 
with him the following instructions, which were communicated by Mr. Doria 
to Lord Malmesbury on the 27th October 1858 :— 

“‘¥rom what has lately been reported to us, it appears that Sharif Khan and Ibrahim 
Khan (Scistan Chiefs hostile to Sirdar Ali Khan) had recently sent an agent, named Shere 
Khan, to Teheran to communicate confidentially with the English Mission and Minister, and 
that he had been furnished with a letter of recommendation to the authorities at Kandahar, 
desiring them to afford any assistance or support that might be demanded, Now, you will, on 
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receipt of this firman, lose no time in carrying out the instruct} i 

late Sadr Azim, Mirza Agha Khan. You "wilt aon for Seana eee ners by the 
and the frontiers of ‘Tun and Tabas, aud give all the assistance that ma be fenaan ee 
Ali Khan ; and you will be firm, and prevent any opposition being Teale b Tb, i : ‘d 
Sharif Khan. If the troops and horsemen and matehlockmen from these tee aaa a 

insufficient for the purpose, you will at once send information that such is the ane ae d ; 
that instructious may be issued for reinfurcements to be despatched from Khorasan.” ee 


4. Murder of Ali Khan by his nephew Taj Mahomed. 
Correspondence on the subject between the British Minister 


at Teheran and the Persian Government.—Taj Mahomed, Ali 
Khan's nephew, has thus described what happened next :— 


; « Mahomed Saleh Khan, Kurd Bacha, was also accompanied by a Persian instructor, and had 
with him clothing for soldiers and the tools required for coining money. On reaching Seistan 
money was struck in the Shah’s name, and a regiment raised and drilled by the Persian instructor. 
Meanwhile, the other Chicls and the Seistén people were greatly dissatisfied with the cruelty 

—— and injustice practised by Ali Khan, and 

r. Doria, writing to Lord Malmesbury, Jat Novem- they engaged ‘I'uj Maho Khan* 
ber 1858, enid ‘Taj Mahomed was Iengued with the Gover- an ai Fe eerie ot pe ea A 
nor 0 ain. 4 < Bb t 

The Awir Shere Aji, on the other hand, remarked, in himself for the-inhuman treatment to which 
tanuecy LBRO, ast “the Kabul Rutharitien caused on his two elder brothers had bven exposed, by 

eath 0: HY pan in consequence Oo 18 DeANR proved & 1 ] fo a : 
well-wisher or purtizan of the Persian Goverment eine Nae deprived of sight by order of Ali 
(Kabul Agent, to Commissioner of Peshawur, 23rd Jan- ab. a] Mahomed Khan accepted this 
uary 1870.] task, and, having introduced himself at night 

ae ; ; into Ali Khan’s room, where he was in bed 
with his wife, he attacked him with his sword. His uncle was awake, and attempted to make 
his escape ; but he was cut down, and the Princess was slightly wounded in the arm.” 


In reply to Mr. Doria,+ the Shah’s Government expressed their intention 

+ Inclosures of despatch from Mr. Doria to Lord Of directing the Governors of Kain 

Mulmesbury, dated 10th November 18538. and Kerman to hold in readiness a 

number of troops to march on Scistdn for the punishment of Taj Mahomed 

Khan and all concerned in Ali Khan's murder, unless the people of Seistén 
surrendered the murderer. Mr. Doria then wrote as follows :— 

“After this unreserved declaration, I recalled to His Excellency’s recollection that Her 
Majesty’s Government considered Seist4n as forming part of Afghanistan ; that sending troops, 
therefore, into that province would be considered a direct and open infringement of the Treaty 
of Paris; that, although the late Sadr Azim had endeavoured to assert that Seistin was a 
province of Persia, his attempt had not altered the views of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this subject ; that the entire blame connected with the unfortunate connection of a Persian 
Princess with Sirdar Ali Khan rested with the late Sadr Azim ; that evidently there was no 
intention of inflicting injury on Her Royal Highness, as she would otherwise have been killed 
when trying to save her husband’s life. I urged His Excellency to weigh well the consequences 
which might ensue from such an imprudent step as sending troops to Seistdn, which could not 
fail to be viewed with deep dissatisfaction by Her Majesty’s Government. I repeated again 
and again to His Excellency whether it was not better to waive a pretended right to Seistén 
than to risk forfeiting the friendship of Ingland ; and having used every argument I could to 
induce His Excellency to prevent such a course, I finally begged of him to be the bearer of my 
representations to the Shah, and, with all respect and deference, to entreat His Majesty at 
least to postpone so decided a proceeding in a matter which might involve such serious results, 
until I could learn from Your Lordship the views of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


The Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs replied— 

“That the Persian Government had determined on sending a person to bring back the 
Princess, widow of Sirdar Ali Khan, and Mahomed Saleh Khan who accompanied her 
to Seistén ; that should Taj Mahomed Khan allow these two persons to return, and should 
he treat them with respect on their departure ; should Taj Mahomed submit, as Sirdar 
Ali Khan had done, to acknowledge hiinself a servant of the Shah, the Persian Government 
would then overlook his present culpability ; but if, on the contrary, he should forcibly retain 
the Princess and Mahomed Saleh Khan, and behave disrespectfully to them, und should be 
refuse to obey the orders of Persia, then the Persian Government will certainly take steps to 


punish ‘Taj Mahomed.” 
Mr. Doria rejoined as follows with the result that the Persian Government 
postponed their intention of sending troops from Kerman to Seistan :— 


“T must now repeat to Your Excellency the opinion I have already stated in conversation, 
that sending any sort of troops into Seistén would cause Her Majesty’s Government much 
displeasure. Mr. Murray long since urged upon the Persian Government the absence of all 
right on their part to send troops into that province, and stated that such interference was 
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in direct contravention of the Treaty of Paris. The late Sadr Azim also, after the reiterated 
representations of Mr, Murray, diminished the number of troops which he finally ordered to 
Seistén, and it is the very reprehensible policy of Mirza Agha Khan which has alone caused 
the present catastrophe and position of uffairs in Seistfin.” 


Taj Mahomed’s own account of the settlement was that 


“he (Taj Mahomed) offered to accept and fulfill all the engagements made by the late Khan if 
he was recognized as Chief of Seistan. This proposal was acceded to, and the Shah granted 
him the same pay and title conferred on Ali Khan. Taj Mahomed Khan sent his brother as a 
hostage to Teheran, and Ibrahim Khan and other Chiefs also sent their sons to reside at the 
Persian capital as a guarantee of their good faith,” 


5. Mr. Eastwick’s memorandum,* Lord Stanley’s remarks 
thereon, and instructions to Mr. 
Doria.—When the papers Were com- 
municated to the India Office, Mr. Eastwick drew up a précis showing that 
Persia was not so undoubtedly in the wrong as had been hitherto held, in the 
assertion of her claim on Seistin, Lord Stanley endorsed this memorandum 
with the following remarks :— 


* For this memorandum, see Appendix I. 


“The general conclusions from the facts noted in the preceding memorandum appear to 
be, that Seistin bas been for ages, and from a peridd even antecedent to the dawn of history 
down to the death of Nadir Shab in 1747, an integral portion of the Persian Empire; that it 
was colonized by Persians; and that while at least a moiety of the population is still Persian 
by descent, the whole of the inhabitants are allied to that country by various ties, such as 
similarity of mauners, dress, &c. 


“It further appears that Seistén can in no sense be included in Afghanistan, being 
inhabited by a different people, who are, for the most part, Shiahs like the Persians, and not 
+ From 1748 to 1773 Ahmed Shnh and Timur Stinis like the Afghans, who speak a different 
Shah had a firm possession of Seistin to which no language from the Afghans, and who have never 
verbal pretensions even were raised by Persia till yielded more than a nominal obedience to the 
1800—in fact, it was not till that date she held any fol lise i 
portion of Khornsan Meshed, und iv 1848-50 she A gnan rovers, except to Ahmed Shah, | and that 
hud only just asserted her sovereignty over Bunpur only for a period so short as would not invalidate 
and Ghain. : the claim of sovereignty on the part of Persia,t a 
claim based on the two titles recognized by international law, riz., first occupancy and uninter- 
rupted possession.” 


To the view thus formed, Lord Stanley gave practical expression by 
writing to the Pritish Minister in Persia that 


¢ . = . . 
‘there was reason to regret, with reference to the asserted claims of Persia to sovereignty 
over Seistdén, that so much had already been advanced in opposition to those claims, and 
that he was of opinion, therefore, that, if the discussion of the subject should be forced upon 
the Mission pending further instructions from England, it would be equally just and politic to 
adopt a less decided tone than that used by Mr. Murray in his recent controversy with the 
Persian Government,” 


6. Correspondence of 1858 between Mr. Murray and the 
Sadr Azim regarding Lash-Jowain.—In 1858 Colonel Taylor, who 
had been sent to Herat to ascertain whether the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris were being duly executed, reported that the Khutba was still read, and 
money coined at Herat inthe name of the Shah. Also, that Lash-Jowain, which 
had been occupied by Persian troops when hostilities began, had not been 
evacuated. The Kabul Vakil on the 30th March 1858 reported a speech of 
Dost Mahomed on the same subject. He had said that Lash and Jowain, 
in the district of Furrah, in former times belonged to Herat; that 


“on the death of the late Wazir, Yar Mahomed Khan, the late Kohendil Khan of Kandahar 
seized upon Furrah, Lash, and Jowain; and they remained dependent on Kandahar till the 
late invasion of the Persians into the province of Herat, when they availed themselves of the 
confusion into which the death of Kohendil Khan had thrown affairs at, Kandahar, to appro- 
priate Lash and Jowain, which up to this moment they hold, having put a Governor of the 
Kaiani wibe into the charge of them. The Amir consilers that Lash and Jowain belong 


to him, but the British Government ought either to cause them to be male over to Kabul, or 
else to Herat.” 


[ed 


An animated correspondence then arose between Mr. Murray,* British 
asin Mt, Murray to Lord Clurendon dated 13th, 15th, and oma at ‘Teheran, and. the Sadr 

March 1858. zim. The la i 
ing of the Khutba and the coining of money in the Shah’s seh at oes tint 
if Sirdar Ahmed Khan continued the practice, he did so contrary to the aati 
of the Persian Government. He also promised that Lash and Jowain should ba 
evacuated and made over to Ahmed Khan, grandson of Shah Pusund Khan 
But he insisted in the strongest terms that Persia had an undoubted right to 
these places, and yielded them solely as a token of friendship to the British 
Government. He spoke of them as “the unquestionable territory of Persia,” 
and, in a letter dated 29th March 1858, thus formulated his proofs : 


“ By the artfulness and the misrepresentation of interested parties, certain points have 
been rendered the subject of discussion on your side. 


“ ‘The most important question is that of Lash and Jowain, and the Khutha and coi 
of Herat. With regard to Lash and Jowain, the Persian Ministers always considered ae 
now consider, these places us belonging to Kaianat and Seistan, the territory and property of 
the Persian Government ; and no clearer evidence could be desired on this head than the fact 
of Shah Pusund Khan having been Governor there on the part of the Shab; of Rasul Khan 
his son, having been sent to Teheran as a hostage ; and also of the government of that place 
having been afterwards bestowed upon Sirdar Ahmed Khan in virtue of a Royal firman. Had 
the Persian Ministers considered that Lash and Jowain belonged to Afghanistan, they would 
before now have evacuated them in the same manner that they evacuated Herat and its 
dependencies, in accordance with the stipulations of the ‘l'reaty, with the greatest promptitude 
and willingness. Besides the above arguments adduced in these letters, there are other proofs 
which, if examived with the eyes of justice, can leave no doubt whatever on the matter.” 


Mr. Murray used equally emphatic language in denying the claims of 
the Persian Government, and insisted that the evacuation of Lash and Jowain 
wis in accordance with the plain and manifest stipulations of the Treaty which 
the Shah was bound to fulfil and which he had hitherto omitted to fulfil. 


7. Relations between Persia and Afghanistan in respect 
to Seistan and Lash-Jowain in 1862-63.—In the middle of 1862, 
the dispute arose between Dost Maliomed and his nephew, Sultan Ahmed 
Khan, which led to the siege and captureof Herat and its annexation to Kabul. 
Much alarm was caused thereby to the Persian Government, who endeavoured 
to induce the British Government to mediate in the spirit of the ‘Treaty of 
Paris between Dost Mahomed and his nephew. The correspondence on the 
subject is interesting, but for the purpose of this précis it is sufficient to note 
what passed with respect to Seistan and Lash and Jowain. In September 
1862 there were rumours of an intended expedition by Dost Mahomed into 
Seistin to levy contributious for his army, a proceeding which the Persian 
Government were determined to prevent or avenge. The question then arose 
whether Lash, Jowain, and Seistén were Persian territory. Mr. Eastwick, who 
had been sent to Meshed to watch Dost Mahomed’s proceedings, enquired whether 


“the two Provinces, Lash-Jowain and Seist4n, are to be considered as Persian territory ? 


‘In a letter from the Sadr Azim, which forms an enclosure to Mr. Murray’s despatch No. 
51 of April 12th, 1858, to Lord Clarendon, Lash and Jowain are spoken of as belonging to 
Seistén—the territory and property of the Persian Government. Lash and Jowain have, 
however, been virtually independent ever since the time of Shah Pusund Khan, the grand- 
father of the present ruler. Shah Pusund Khan assisted at the murder of Futteh Khan, Dust 
Mahomed’s eldest brother, and probably on account of this blood feud, Ahined Khan, the 
present Chief of Lash and Jowain, is now a fugitive at Meshed. He has sent his nephew to 
the Shah to ask support, which, I hear, will probably be granted. 

“The Persian claims to Seistéu are founded on the fact that this province, from the most 
remote ages down to the death of Nadir Shab, was almost uninterruptedly a province of Persia. 
Since then it has been at times a dependency of Kabul and Kandahar, at other times of Herat 
and Persia. Jn 1834 Kamran conquered Serstdn, but he himself acknowledged fealty to Persia. 
From 1853 Seistin has owned allegiance to Persia, and in 1858 Ah Khan went there as 
Goveroor on the part of the Shah and coined money in his name. Specimens of these coins 
are in the possession of Iler Majesty’s Government. The Scistam Chiefs reeeived 4,000 
piastres yearly from the Persian Government as pay, and a certain Gul Mahomed Beg, and 
another person, whose name I have not learned, are now in Meshed to receive arrears of pay 
and to ask whether the Shah will assist them agpingt Dost Mahomed, 1t may be added that, 
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the two principal tribes of Seisténis are Persians by descent, the Biluchis, who are utter 
barbarians, being modern immigrants. The true Seietdnis are Shiahs, and naturally cling to 
Persia rather than to the Afghans. Under these circumstances I request to be informed 
what steps I should take if Dost Mahomed invades Seistén. The question 1s urgent as the 
Amir has intimated his intention of occupying the Province as soon as Herat is taken.” 

Mr. Alison replied (19th September 1862)— 

With regard to Lash and Jowain, Her Majesty’s Government are clearly of opinion that 
they are not Persian territory, and you will remember that, in fulfilment of the Treaty of Paris, 
Persia was obliged to evacuate these districts, and hand them over to Ahmed Khan, in whose 
bands they formerly were. 

© Persia certainly claims Seistén as forming a part of her territory, but, according to all 
accounts, she does not exercise any authority over it.” 

On the 29th September, he wrote again to Mr. Eastwick— 

T have received no reply from England on the subject of Seistin. My own view of the 
question is, that, although Seistén may not be bond fide a Persian province, Persia persists in 
claiming it as such, and any interference with it or attack upon it, on the part of the Dost, 
might be reasonably viewed as a gratuitous attempt to pick a quarrel with Persia and force her 
into hostilities.” 

Mr. Alison (October 20th) informed Lord Russell that be had received a 
reply to a letter which he had written to Dost Mahomed, expressing a hope 
that no complications would arise calculated to give consistency to the appre- 
hensions entertained by the Persians. Dost Mahomed’s reply was, that he 
would undertake no movement of any kind which could become a cause of 
apprehension. Mr. Alison showed the letter to the Persian Ministers, who 
merely remarked on the royal style adopted by the Amir. 


On the 18th December i862 Mr. Eastwick reported the results of a long 
® The newa was ap follows; it was never confirmed :-— Interview with the Shah, for which 
“Intelligence has reached oF oe the Bernice. catty he had asked, because the danger of 

that a number of horsemen had gone on a plundering yeas . 
+ Within the Persian excursion from Kalieat to Dost hostilities between r Persia and Af- 
joke ae Mehomed Khon: comers: and ghanistan seemed imminent. The 

: ad carried off sowe cattle and ! . 7 

several prisoners. Some horsemen had also cume to tho Meshed Agent had reported that 

frontier of Kulirez from the Dost’s camp, and bad carried there had been already mutual in- 

off 150 camels and ten or fifteen prisovers. fringement of territory,* and the 
Amin-ud-dowla had said that 

‘his Government would never remain passive while that ‘stinging hornet’ was so near,—assail- 

ing, now their lips, and now their eyes. Short of war with England, whose friendship Persia 

highly prized, every effort would be made to remove Dost Mahomed from the Persian frontier.” 


At this interview the Shah observed that highly as he 


‘prized the friendship of the English Government, nevertheless so long as Persia had 
a soldier or a toman left, she would strugule to free herself from the Afghan incubus on the 
frontier of Khorasan.” 

In regard to Seistan be euquired—- 

“whether Mr. Eastwick had written to his Government on the subject, and whether the 
Governinent had expressed an opinion. He said that it was stated in a late despatch that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not recognize the claims of Persia to Seistén. Seist&n formed part 
of his dominions ; that at all events it could not be said to be part of Afghanistan; that he 
had been told that it had been laid down in some European maps asa portion of the Afghan 
territory, but that he could not accept those maps as any proof whatever; and that, in a word, 
he should consider the invasion of Seist4n by Dost Mahomed as a casus belli and oppose it 
hy force.” 

Again in the summer of the following year (1863) it was rumoured 
that Dost Mahomed had ordered his son, Sirdar Mahomed Amin Khan, to 
proceed against Seistan, and that the expedition had only been relinquished in 
consequence of the Dost’s death. The Persian Foreign Minister, Mirza Sayid 
Khan, expressed his conviction that the Afghans would, sooner or latter, renew 
the project and attempt to occupy Seisidn. He added that the Persian Gov- 
ernment considered that country to belong to the Persian dominions, of which 
it formed an integral part, and that they would not hesitate for a moment, 
should Afghan troops enter Seistén, to despatch a force against them. Mr. 
Alison observed that the sovereignty of Persia over Scistdn had never been 
recognized by the British Government, Mirza Sayid replied that this was 
because there was no mention of Seistén in the Treaty with England. Persia 
would not forego her claims, but would maintain her right to Seistin even 

though hostilities with the Afghans should ensue. 
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During 1862-63, while the Dost was engaged in dealing with Herat, Persia 


was carrying on intrigues with the Seistén Chiefs. 


The following report by 


Mr. Taylour Thomson, dated 19th June 1863, furnishes some information on 


this head :— 


“ Kohendil Khan, a brother of Taj Mahomed* Khan, who 


* Taj Mahomed’s own account of this mission, and 
of the Persiun authoritics’ attempts to get him to impede 
the siege of Herat, is as follows :— 


“When Dost Mahomed Khan was besieging Herat 
the Hisom-ea-Sultanch (Prince-Governor of Khorasan) 
wrote repentedly to Taj Mahomed Khan to harass, ag 
much ae possible, the Kabul force, to cut off their supplies, 
and to allow them uo reposo. He declined to carry out the 
Pritce’s wishes, and even received an agent acnt to him by 
Dost Mahomed Khan; but, when this was reported to the 
Perainn Governinent, they despatched an agent selected by 
Ferokh Khan to prevent the Scistén Chief from coming 
to an understanding with the Afghan ruler. his ngent 
brought presenta and dresses of honor to Taj Mahomed 
Khan and the other Chiefs, and returned with assurances of 
his fidelity and devotion to the Shab. 

One of Taj Muhomed Khan’s relatives having also 
been sent to Tcheran, undertook to return to Seistén with 
Persian troops, and the Shnh issued orders that the Kerni 
regiment should be despatched at once to that place; but 
Taj Mahomed Khan heard of the above arrangement in 
time to prevent its being carried out, and the Persian 
regiment was not allowed to movo from Birjend, the Chief 
having explained that the arrival of Persian troops in 
Seistin would cause genucral olarm to spread amongst the 
population.” ; 


is the present ruler of 
Seistin, arrived in Teheran a short time ago. 


It appears that his visit is in connection with 
the operations of Dost Mahomed Khan in 
Afghanistan, and it is probable that the line 
of conduct which the Chiefs of Scist4n will 
shortly have to decide upon with respect 
to these proceedings will be very much in- 
fluenced by the result of the communications 
which they are now holding with the Shah’s 
Government. 


“Since the murder of Ali Khan, the 
former Chief, several years ago, the Govern- 
ment of Seistin has been held by Taj 
Mahomed Khan, and during this period the 
Persian Government have continued, by 
affording him, from time to time, pecuniary 
aid, and by occasionally conferring dresses of 
honor upon the Chiefs, to exert a certain 
amount of influence indirectly over the 
principality. In return for these favors, the 
Seistan Chief had, I am informed, hoisted 


the Persian flag at the capital of Seistan; 
but the Persian Government have never taken upon themselves any direct interference in the 
local government, nor have they exercised any real authority over that country. ‘I'he proximity 
of the Kabul troops to the frontier of Seistén, and certain threats which have already been 
used by the Amir, have given rise to the belief that the place will shortly be annexed to Dost 
Mahomed Khan’s possessions; and Taj Mahomed Khan has now sent hia brother to 
Teheran in order that the nature of the connection now existing between Persia and the 
Seistén Chiefs may be more clearly defined, and that the material support, if any, which they 
may expect to recvive from the Shah in case of an attack by the Dost, may be precisely 
ascertained. The Persian Ministers, who have treated Kohendil Khan with great kindness 
during his stay in this place, have given to him and his followers dresses of honor, and have 
granted a salary of 3,500 tomans to the Chief of Scistin, whom they have invited to visit 
Teheran, But, as far as I ‘can learn, though they have been liberal in their promises of 
support to the Seistdnis in the event of the Dost attempting to occupy their country, these 
promises have been of so vague and uncertain a character that it may be assumed that the 
object which they have in view at present, in their negotiations with the people of Seistén, is 
to encourage thet to offer resistance to the Dost, without committing themselves to any formal 
engagement to support their cause by force of arms.” 


8. Views expressed by Her Majesty’s Government on the 
Seistan question during the years 1861-63.—The first extract 
to be made is from a despatch by Sir Charles Wood to the English Foreign 
Office. In view of the occurrences noted in the preceding paragraph Mr. Alison 
enquired whether Her Majesty’s Government considered Seistin a Persian 

rovince. The India Office, to whom the question was referred, replied (Sep- 
tember 1862) that Sir C. Wood did not 
“ see in the apprehensions of the Shah of Persia that Herat may fall to the besieging force of 
the Amir Dost Mahomed any reason for modifying the opinions which he has already 
expressed as to the inexpediency of interfering in the internal affairs of the Afghan States.’ 

With respect to the other statements in Mr. Alison’s telegram, he con- 
sidered that they were 
“ too vague to call for any action on the part of the British Government, under the terms of 


the 6th Article of the Treaty of Paris; and, indeed, as regards Seistn, it does not appear from 
the records of this Office that the sovereignty of Persia over that disputed territory has ever 


been acknowledged by the British Government.” 

The next extract is from a despatch by Lord Russell, dated 10th October 
1862, to Mr. Alison. The Persian Minister to the Porte, ; then in London, 
had addressed the English Foreign Office an official note stating that 


“as Dost Mahomed, not content with attacking Herat, required also the ae ii of 
Svistén, which is an integral part of Persia, the Shah now claims of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


c 
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ment the execution of the 7th Article of the Treaty of 18567, which stipulatos that ‘in case 
of any violation of the Persian frontier by ony of the States referred to above (i.e., of 
Afghanistan), the Persian Government shall have the right, if due satisfaction is not given, 
to undertake military operations for the repression and punishment of the aggressors, 


“Lord Russell thereupon observed that as Her Majesty’s Government do not recognize the 
sovereignty of Persia over Seistén, they cannot admit that the demand said to have been made 
by Dost Mahomed for the submission of Seistén constituted a case in which, under the 7th 
Article of the Treaty, they can be called upon to acquiesce in any military operations being 
undertaken by Persia against Afghanistan.” 


With No. 1 (Secret) of 18th March 1863, Sir C. Wood sent out fresh 
correspondence. The Persian Government had put certain fresh propositions 
before Mr. Eastwick at Teheran. Their tenor is summarized in the follow- 
ing reply, dated 11th March 1863, from the India Office, which had been 
consulted in the matter :— 


“These propositions are three in number : the firet request is, that the British Government 
should require Dost Mahomed to turn back from Herat ‘leaving it to any one else, Persia 
cares not to whom, even to an imbecile and ill-disposed person like Saujid Mahomed, the son 
of Yar Mahomed.’ With respect to this, I am directed to state that Sir Charles Wood is of 
opinion that so long as the operations of the Amir Dost Mahomed are confined to Afghan 
territory, the British Government is not called upon in any way to interfere. By the with- 
drawal of their agent from the Amir’s camp, the Government of India have already indicated 
that they do not countenance the movement towards the Persian frontier; but, beyoud this, 
Sir Charles Wood is not of opinion that it is incumbent on the British Government to take 
any steps of the kind indicated by the Persian Government. 


“With respect to the second proposition, 1 am instructed to state that Sir Charles Wood 
is of opinion that it would not be expedient to add another Article to the Treaty of Paris 
‘guaranteeing to Persia the iutegrity of the frontier towards Afghanistan, us it at present 
stands.’ 


“The third proposition is,‘ that Persia will be allowed now to make her preparations for 
war by levying troops and other suitable measures.’ Upon this subject Sir Charles Wood can 
only observe that if Persia considers that her frontier is in danger, it does not appear to him 
that the British Government can properly object to her making internal preparations for its 
defence ; but be thinks it might be as well to warn the Government of Persia that she must be 
careful not to suffer any aggressive movements into Afghan territory, or otherwise to provoke 
hostilities between the two countries. This would be beyond the case contemplated in Article 
‘VII of the Treaty of Paris.” 


On the 5th November 1863, Lord Russell wrote the important despatch 
giving permission to the Persians to assert their right to Seistén by force of 
arms. It was addressed to the Persian Minister in London and the terms were 
as follow :— 


“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter on the 20th ultimo, in which 
you call the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to the apprehended invasion of the 
territory of Seistan by the Afghans, and requesting that an assurance might be given to you 
that Her Majesty’s Government would not permit any such invasion of Persian territory. 


 T have the honor to acquaint Your Excellency, in reply, that Her Majesty’s Government, 
being informed that the title to the territory of Scistin is disputed between Persia and Afghan- 
istan, must decline to interfere in the matter, and must leave it to both parties to make good 
their possession by force of arms.” 


At the time Lord Russell’s despatch of November 1863 was written 
neither the Persian Minister in Loudon nor his Government appear to have 
grasped the importance of the admission it conveyed. Butin January 1864, 
Mr. Alison reported that the Persian Foreign Minister had informed him of 
the intention of the Shah’s Government to send Mahomed Saleh Khan to Seistan, 
but that the Persian troops would not enter that province unless an aggres. 
sive movement were directed against it by the Afghans. The Persian Govern. 
ment was determined to resist any such movement, and they hoped that Shere 
Ali Khan, if he desired a further extension of lis power and territory, would 
turn his attention to Bokhara and ‘lurkistan in the north, instead of makine 
any attempt to acquire possession of Seistan, which would only result in disas- 
trous consequences to himself and his Government. Mr. Alison added— 


“ The Minister evinced some surprise that the Shah’s Minister in London should have 
accepted in silence the communication respecting Seist&n, enclosed in copy in Your Lordship’s 
despatch to me, No. 25 of the Sth of November. Instructions had been forwarded Re 
Mahmud Khan to reopen this question at the Foreign Office.” 
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_9. The Shah’s memorandum of August i 
Seistan.—On the 28th August 1865* the Shah verecnally ane eae 
sencih Alison, to Lord Russel, dated 20th August 2 memorandum on the subject of Seistén, 

. which showed that His Majesty did not 
assent to the conclusion that the Persian title to Seistfan was open to dispute 
He held to the right of the Persian Government to appeal to British arbitration 
as provided by the ‘l'reaty of Paris and was by no means inclined to act upon 
the permission which Lord Russell’s letter conveyed— 


“Although the British Government consider Seistin as a disputed territory between 
Persia and Afghanistan, the Persian Government greatly regret that the British Government 
should have come to such a conclusion. Arguments in support of Persia’a ownership of that 
country had lately been laid before the British Government; besides which, in order to 
remove any further doubt, Persia lost no time in notifying to that province that it belonged 
to her, and it is, in fact, clearly proved to be in her possession. 


“ But should the Afghans, now that they have got over the affair of Kandahar, attempt 
to meddle with Scistdén, Persia, will feel it her duty to consider such a proceeding just as if it 
were directed against Khorasan, or any other portion of her dominions, and will therefore be 
entitled to deal with it accordingly, ‘ ‘ . : 

“ A long time has not yet elapsed since Persia perceives, to her extreme joy, that the 
tissues of dispute have been cut asunder. 


“Tf the British Government should state that their advice in endeavouring to restrain the 
ambitious aggressions of the Afghans would be fruitless, the faith which Persia bag in the 
effect which such advice, firmly given, would produce on the minds of the Afghans, will still 
induce her to hope—nay, to feel certain—that such advice will be attended to. 


“Should the British Government, therefore, also appreviate the present agreeable condi- 
tion of things as regards that frontier, and the satisfactory state of their relations with Persia, 
and reciprocate the aversion felt by Persia to an opposite course, it would be highly desirable 
that they should not object to use their good offices with respect to the Afghans, so that 
through their friendly advice, Persia’s hopes of maintaining Seistén in its present state may 
not be thwarted. The British Government would thus prevent a useless difficulty and endless 
complications, 

“Tf England has really no interest in the suspicious and dangerous occurrences (in 
Afghanistan), and they will not affect her present or future policy, Persia will be at once 
relieved of all doubt, and will know what course to adopt.” 


+ From Mr. Alison, to the Viceroy, duted 21st On the 21st August, Mr. Alison tele- 
mugaal TE05: graphedt as follows to the Viceroy :— 
“The success of the Afghans at Kandahar has alarmed the King about Seistén. An early 
assurance, therefore, that you will dissuade Afghanistan from any aggression on that disputed 
territory, is desirable in every respect.” 


Pe a ateioe Sercelats India, to Mr. Alison, Sir John Lawrence repliedt— 


“So faras the Viceroy ean judge, the Shah need be under no apprehension about 
Seistén. The Amir of Kabul has fully as much on his hands as he can manage in his own 
country,” 


And in a subsequent despatch to the Secretary of State enclosing copy of 
the Shah’s memorandum, Sir John expressed a similar opinion as to the absence 
of any design on the part of Shere Ali against Seistdn. 


10. Movements of Persian troops towards Seistan in 
" § Mr. Alison, to Lord Clarendon, dated 10th 1865-67.—On the 26th October 1865,§ 
Pannaryeteoe: the Meshed correspondent wrote that, 
three days before, a regiment of cavalry, another of infantry, and two guns had 
started for Seistén by Kain, where they were to pick up four more regiments and | 
four guns. These they were to take into the province, where they were to build 
a fortress. 
Sir H. Green’s account| is that*the Persian force aga’ oe ae 
i By un 
|| To Government of ude dated 13th November ce aa keied Bacha, elit 
and his Kajar wife to 


i ied Ali Khan 
commanded the escort which accompanied AN ce of 4,000 men with 


Seistin in 1858. In July 1867 it was replaced by a for 
12 guns under Mir Alum Khan of Kain. 
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In April 1866 the Governor of sears ps ae i Raid son in 

‘ e Minister for Loreign ‘airs 

Sew a eo Deo aE TTN Alison) to settle some differences 

between the Chief of that country (Ibrahim Khan?) and the Amir of Kain. 

But the Meshed correspondent (6th May) said he had come with six guns, four 

regiments, and 10,000 Kainis, whom he settled in the frontier, exacting revenue 
from the Afghan ryots. 


“This Afghan frontier,” he added, “was formerly under the power of Imam Khan, 
Afghan ; but it has now come into the possession of the Kainis, and they have erected four 
large and strong forts in Seistén.” 


The news from Seistén was that the Amir of Kain had attacked Ibrahim 
Khan— 


“who had been forced to evacuate the forts which he held on the left bank of the Helmund 
river, and had retired with his people to the right bank. The Persians had likewise crossed 
the Helmund, and had captured the furt of Ndd Ali; and they now intended to attack Chakan. 
sur and other strongholds in Ibrahim Khan’s possession.” 


Mr. Alison spoke on the subject to the Persian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who said— 


“That the Persian Ministers did not consider the Helmund to ee their line of frontier in that 

: : direction. Scistén, he said, was divided into two 

ith Ste Se ee eee No. 10% tistriets—-one, until lately, had been held by Taj 

Mahomed Khan, and the other by Ibrahim 

Khan, Biluch. Both of these belonged to Persia, and were in no way connected with Afehan- 

istan, And, as he was aware that Ibrahim Khan had for some time been refractory, it was 

not at all improbable, in the opinion of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that the Amir of Kain 
might have advanced beyond the Helmund to restore order into that country.” 


Sir H. Green (9th December 1867) wrote that Ibrahim Khan had, as yet, 


¢ Azam Khan's reply was that he was not suf. Tefused to pay allegiance to the Persians, 
ciently powerful to oppose the forces of Persia. He pnd had applied to the pro tem. Amir of 
advised [brahim Khan to apply to some other power 


more able to afford him assistance. —(Sir H. Green, Kabul, Azam Khan, for asssistance, but 
to Government of Indio, 9th Junuary 1868.) that this had been refused. t 


The Persians had destroyed the fort of Sekoha, the capital in the time of 
Ta] Mahomed, and many other small forts which might form centres of resist- 
ance, and were building a large fort themselves a little north of Sekoha. 


The only tax levied by the Persians was said to be one head of cattle in 
every forty. 


ll. Pretexts alleged for these movements.—It is not all clear 
what precise circumstances led to the advance of Persian troops into Seistdn. 
It was said that certain Afghan Chiefs intended to seize the opportunity of 
the Amir Shere Ali’s temvorary insanity to make a dash upon Seistin. It 
is more likely that the anarchy and disorder in Afghanistan tempted Persia 
to operate in Seistén. Another pretext assigned was that the Persians desired 
to retaliate upon Azad Khan of Kharan who had made a raid into Kain. The 
following account was given, in December 1867, to Mr. Thomson at Teheran 
by Taj Mahomed, who had been induced to visit the Shah at Teheran and 
then been detained as a political prisoner :— 


"A quarrel took place between Ibrahim | Khan, Biluch, and Taj Mahomed Khan, 


respecting some territory claimed by both, and 

See cocaine of etait ede nas Majesty's Minia- shortly afterwards the people of Seistén made an 
ea | cee ee sy 1808, Now. Pee pre incursion into the territory of Azad Khan, Biluch, 
and 6.) whence they brought away a large amount of 
property. This was followed by an attack made 
upon Kain in Persia by Azad Khan, who passed through a portion of Seistén to 
that place. Taj Mahomed Khan heard of this expedition, and had prepared his troops 
to itercept Azad Khan on his way back with his booty; but the latter was informed 
of this, and took another road. Intelligence of this reached the Sepah Salar, then Prime 


t Who had been first rent into Seistin in 1858 as Minister of Persia, at the same time that 
Commander of the Knjar Princess's escort, and who was the Persian Agent, Mahomed Saleh Khan,t 
sgein Menpavelied mph Scistan early in 1864. arrived in Teheran from Seistén, somewhat 
dissatisfied with Taj Mahomed Khan’s proceedings; and, he having been consulted in the 
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matter, it was decided to despatch troops to Sei i ‘ ' 
this eurviee Taj Mahomed Khan?g vonhda ieee eget resiments were desiguated for 
ne. yj Mahomer ian’s confidential agent, however, gueceeded in explain 
satisfactorily how the attack by Azad Khan had been made, and the part whi h a Selntae 
Chiefs had taken in the matter; and the Sepah Salar was y Pate ieee 
atter ; and the Sepah Salar was persuaded to def nd 
into Seistén, lest it should alarm the inhabi fermen Cate 
in » lest it should alarm the inhabitants and cause them to ally themselves with the 
Afghans. The Persian Minister was recommended, if he wished to oceupy Suintén with 
Persian troops, to despatch some of bis agents to tle place to force the way by explaining to 
the Chiefs and people the reasons for their entering the Scistén territory ; and this nditide wa 
followed. Mahomed Saleh Khan, Kurd Bacha, had_ this duty entrusted to him. He 
procceded to Meshed with letters from the Sepah Salar to Taj Mahomed Khan, stating that 
the Persian Government proposed to despatch two regiments to Seistén, but that they had 
no other object in view than to support him against the Biluchis; that they had full con. 
fidence in him ; and that the troops would he placed under his orders to act against Azad 
Khan and his people as he himself directed. Taj Mahomed Khan’s brother, Kobendil 
Khan, was detained as a hostage in Teheran, though he was ostensibly treated as a guest; 
and Mahomed Saleh Khan, Kurd Bacha, meanwhile advanced to the frontier of Seistén 
* The Kernia are the tribe inhnbiting the district of with the Kerai regiment from Meshed and 
Tice Ishek Khan, and this notice really means their the Kaini* reviment from Birjund 
tribal contingent. Similarly, the = Ghazni giment =f) “ S : 
wmeana the tribal cotingecut of the prosliver. of Gian. Thence he sent ona firman_ from the Shah 
: sabi : and letters from the Sepah Salar explaining, 
as above, the object he had in view, Taj Mahomed Khan assented to his entering Seistén 
with the troops, but Ibrahim Khan declined to have anything to say to the Persiaus, and even 
withdrew from some forts which he occupied on the left bank of the Ielmund to bis own 
district on the left bank, The Persian officers did not interfere in any way with the Scistdn 
people on their affairs at first, and whatever they required they paid for. 


“ Vive regiments in all were marched into Seistan.” 


12. Ibrahim Khan seeks assistance from the British 
Government. Colonel Phayre’s report.—On the 14th January 1869, 
Colonel Phayre reported that Ibrahim 
Khan had written to him, imploring 
British assistance against the Persians, who had already taken half his territory 
and were advancing day by day. Colonel Phayre learned from the Vakil 
who bore the letter that, within the last three or four years, [brahim Khan had 
been deprived by the Persians of the southern portion of his territory on the 
right bank of the Helmund, including the forts of Jalalabad, Jehanabad, and 

vad Ali—the2 latter captured only a few months ago. 
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They then advanced along the Helmund to Hoseinabad, which wis, 

Colonel Phayre showed, 
“ well selected, both for defence against the Seistén Biluch on the opposite bank, and for 
commanding the several lines of route that radiate from Seistdén eastward, viz., that b 
Shorawak and the valley of the Lora, to the Peshin valley and Quetta, and the kafila 
route to Nusbki. 

“The former of these two routes is well watered and supplied; the latter is desert, 
as described by Captain Christie in Pottinger’s Travels in Biluchistan; but the diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable by a body of horse, if Icd with the determination of 
reaching the plains of Kutchi by Kelat and the Mulla Pass, thereby turning the Bolan 
altogether. 

“Kafilas with wool and wheat frequently travel from Seistén to Nushki and Kharan at 
the present time. 

‘¢ All the forts on or near the Helmund, between Hoseinabad and Deshtuk, have been 
captured, and either dismantled or occupied by detachments of Persian troops, according to 
their utility as links in the chain of rear communication. 

“In short, the Persian is faithfully imitating the Russian mode of advance to the Oxus 
as well as the measures now under adoption by that Power to establish its river communication 
between Charjui and the Sea of Aral. ; 

“Troops and material are transported from the north-western extremity of the lake from 
Persian territory into the Helmund, near Deshtuk, amd thence up river to Hoseinabad. 


“The boats used are at present of the rudest description, made of skins and mats. The 
Helmund is very deep throughout, and at Deshtuk 300 yarda broad. It is usually crossed in 
rough rafts, or inflated skins. It will not take Persia long to remedy all this, 
he lake, cannot inter- 


_ “The Biluch, on the other hand, having no means of navigating the | 
n into @ desert tract 


rupt the rear communication of their enemy. ‘They are, in fact, drive 


D 
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away from the Helmund. Ibrahim Khan’s fort, however, of Chakansur is 120 miles north. 
north-west from Hoseinabad ; and, being watered by the river Khash, he is better situated 
than some of his neighbours, 

“The Vakil further states that only a few months ago the Persians commenced intriguing 
with a view to possessing themselves of Lash and Jowain, the important strongholds on 
the Furrah at the head of the lake; but that, ona representation made by Mir Shere Ali 
Khan to the Shah of Persia, to the effect that Sirdar Ahmed Khan, the Chief of Lash, was a 
feudatory of Kabul, and his territory a dependency of Herat, further attempts to gain pusses- 
sion of that strong position were abandoned.” 


Colonel Phayre further submitted— 
“that, in a strategical sense, and with reference to the well-known ambition of Persia towards 
Afghanistan, her occupation of Hoseinabad is a flank movement of incalculable importance. 

“ By it, she completely turns Herat, Furrah, and Lash-Jowain—neutralizes them, in short, 
without endangering her rear communications. 

Politically speaking, she lays the axe at the root of Afghan neutrality and independence, 
because in Seistin she holds a more dominating position than her possession of Herat and 
Furrah would have afforded her. 

“he occupation of Kheirabad, about 40 or 50 miles higher up the Helmund, during the 
present year, will greatly consolidate these well Jaid and ably executed plans; and there can 
be no doubt that such will take place, unless some powerful preventive be immediately 
interposed. 

_ ©The present information dispels at once the idea, so long prevalent, that impassable 
deserts interpose an insuperable barrier between Persia and Kelat. On the contrary, the 
facts under report show that from a base in Persian Khorasan, which is a highly productive 
country, a large army can advance by water for nearly 200 miles to Kheirabad, whence to 
Kandahar is only 150 miles, or the Bolan 230; both routes being well watered and supplied.” 


13. Persian raid on Kandahar. Amir Shere Ali’s re- 
presentations in regard to Seistan.—Iin the spring of 1869 the 
ex-Amir of Kabul, Azam Khan, and his nephew, Abdul Rahman, arrived at 
Rudbar on the Helmund, and there joined a large force of Seisténi horsemen 
favourable to Persian interests. This circumstance caused great excitement 
on the Biluchistan border, for it was believed that Persia, whose power 
in Seistin was now supreme, entertained aggressive designs upon Kelat. Mr. 
Alison communicated these rumours to the Shah, who denied all knowledge 
of, as well as participation in, the movements reported. About the same time, 
Sirdar Shere Ali Khan of Kandahar reported to the Amir that 3,000 Persian 
horse had raided in Kaudahar territory and carried off 1,000 head of cattle and 
much property. He had addressed the Commandant, warning him that, unless 
restoration were made, trouble would ensue. He had thus secured partial resti- 
tution. At this moment the fugitive ex-Amir and Abdul Rahman had arrived 
on the scene, and induced the Commandant to restore the rest of the plunder, 
lest complications should ensue with the British Government, to whom, they 
said, the Amir Shere Ali had become subservient, and “ had gone to make his 
bond to the Governor-General in Hindustan. ‘This being so, Afghanistan had 
become a land of infidels, or out of the faith.’ ‘The Amir Shere Ali there- 
upon represented the matter to the Government of India, and the Commissioner 
of Peshawur thus explained his object— 

“Seistén was formerly included in Afghanistan, and for some time, owing to the 

From Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawur aaa 8 eelannten ae een uniille 

Division, dated 27th February 1869. : pay attention to that province, the Hakim of 

Seistén has acted independently. Now in con- 

sequence of Seistani aggressions, the Amir desires, in event of Seistin being held to be 

separate from Persia in the Treaty executed between England and Persia, to recover that 

province and bring it under Afghanistan. The Amir will certainly introduce the subject on 
the occasion of his approaching interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.” 

The Government of -India included mention of these aggressive move- 
ments in their despatch No. 178, dated 10th June 1869, on the general subject 
of Persia’s encroachments to the eastward, and said— 

“The Amir gives utterance to a very decided opinion that Seistén belongs to Afghan- 
istan, and it appears to us possible that the Amir 
may attempt to put forward his claims to that 
tract of country wheueyer he may find a fitting opportunity, 


Section 3 of despatch. 
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On the 12th June, Mr. Thomson wrote to the Viceroy, saying — 


(1) that in the matter of the raid which, it was said, had lately been com- 
mitted on Kandahar from Persian territory, the Shah’s Government had written 
to the Amir of Kain, now Governor of Seistén— 
“warning him to beware of doing anything which could gi 

L ware gan. g ould give umbrage to t} 
compromise the Persian Government in their relations with the Chief of that eee " 


(2) that the Shah was made very uneasy by the news of the Viceroy’s 
reception of Shere Ali at Ambala; that, though 
“Shere Ali Khan had hitherto been a very good neighbour to Persia, and lad on various 
occasions acled a friendly part in stopping the incursions of the Turkomans from the Herat 
line of frontier, it was almost certain that the reception given to him hy the Viceroy, and the 
assistance in money and arms which he had lately obtained from the Government of India 
would enable him, in a short time, to bring the whole of Afghanistan under his swav; and, 
knowing the character of the Afghan people, it was impossible for the Persian Government 
to overlook the probability that such an event might produce a marked change in his dealings 
with this country. ‘I'he Shah would, therefore, feel greatly relieved if the Viceroy or Her 
Majesty’s Government could give some assurance to the Persian Government, after the recent 
visit of Shere Ali Khan to Ambala, that he did not entertain any aggressive designs with 
regard to the Persian territory either in the province of Khorasan or in Seistin,” 

Mr. Thomson added that 
“the anxiety felt by the Persian Ministers was on account, not of the province of Khorasan, 
but of Scistin, where, of late years, they have obtained a position which, they fear, the Chief 
of Afghanistan may now be disposed to dispute.” , 


14. Representations by Sirdar Afzal Khan, and instruc- 
tions by the Amir Shere Ali.—Yowards the end of March 1869, Sirdar 
Afzal Khan, Governor of Furrah, wrote to Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, Governor of 
Herat, narrating the hostile encroachments of Alum Khan, Amir of Kain and 
Persian Governor of Seistin; his attacks on Chakansur, which was clearly 
within Afghan territory; his raid of 1868 when he lifted 200 camels belonging 
to Kandaharis; his two recent raids when he lifted 800 and 400 camels more; 
and the probable loss of Ahmed Khan’s forts in the Lash-Jowain country. 


The Persian Government's attention was by telegram drawn to this. Mr. 
Alison (17th May) telegraphed, in reply, that no authority had been given for 
any raid of the kind, and that all knowledge of any such movement was 


denied. 
ae eae ee ee The Amir’s instructions in the matter 
olitical A., Proceedings, June , Nos. 868-69, . 
rieads ip Afzal Khan, of Furrah, were as fol- 
ow :— 


“Your views about the fort of Chakansur are quite correct, but Chakansur is a place only 
in a country, and the real question relates to all Seistén, which from of old belonged, and 
belongs, to the Afghans, You have to consider this. This garrison which holds Chakansur 
under orders of Alum Khan, holds a post inside Afghanistan. Seistén was, and is, ours, and 
we do not, and will not, give it up. You should discuss this with Amir Alum Khan, so that 
ostensibly terms should remain between you, but in such a manner as to prevent further 
ageression, and to guard against their getting any pretext out of what you say for snnounc- 
ing—‘ Very good, Chakansur is yours, but Seistdn ours,’ I am interesting myself in thes 
question of territory, aud am writing to the English Government, As you are not in such 
strength ag you should be, temporize with Amir Alum Khan and preserve your ‘ pueda,’ 
When my army is in order, we can then talk of this matter to the Governor of Meshed and 
Shab of Persia; for the Shab’s family bas, of old, behaved kindly to my family, and, by Gou’s 
blessing, no one shall interfere with Afghan border, and they (Persians) will relinquish the 


tract under dispute.” 


15. Apprehensions by Persia arising out of the Ambala 
Durbar. Mr. Thomson’s summary of the position.—In January 
1870, Mr. Thomson wrote to Lord Clarendon that the Persian Governmont 
feared an attack by the Afghans on Seistién—a movement which the Persians 
believed had been decided on by the Amir immediately after the Ambala 
Durbar. Persia announced to Mr. Thomson her firm resolve to resist all 
encroachment on her territory. Seistén was considered to form as much 
an integral part of that territory as Khorasan or Kerman, and any attempt 
at aggression by the Afghans jn that quarter would lead to opeu hostilities. 
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Afghanistan might seize Seistin by a coup de main, as there was but a 
small Persian force in the province; but then this would be an act of 
open warfare, which would be resented either by opposition in Seistan, or by 
an attack on Herat, where the Afghans could be met on more advantageous 
terms. 


“The claims (Mr. Thomson remarked) of the Persians and Afghans to the disputed terrj- 
tory of Seisién have been frequently brought forward and considered during: the last ten years, 
and, in 1862, the question presented itself under circumstances very similar to those naw 
anticipated by the Persian Minister. Dost Mahomed Khan then threatened to attack Seistan, 
and the Persian Government claimed of Her Majesty’s Government the execution of the 7th 
Article of the Treaty of 1857, which stipulates that, ‘in case of any violation of the Persian 
frontier by any of the States referred to above (/.¢., of Afghanistan), the Persian Government 
shall haye the right, if due satisfaction is not given, to undertake military operations for the 
repression and punishment of the aggression.’ The decision of Her Majesty’s Government, 
communicated to Mr, Alison in Lord Russcll’s despatch No. 80 of the 30th of October, was to 
the effect that, as they did not regognize the sovereignty of Persia over Seistdén, they could 
not admit that the demand said to have been made by Dost Mahomed Khan for the submission 
of Seistdn constituted a case in which, under the 7th Article of the Treaty, they could be 
called upon to acquiesce in any military operations being undertaken by Persia against 
Afghanistan. 


“ During the following year, in consequence of an apprehended invasion of the Seistén 
territory by the Afghans, the Persian Government again claimed that an assurance might be 
given that Her Majesty’s Government would prevent any such invasion of Persian territory ; 
and the Sbah’s Minister in London was informed by Lord Russel, in a despatch dated Novem. 
ber 5th, 1863, that Her Majesty’s Government, being advised that the title to the territory 
of Seistan was disputed between Persia and Afghanistan, must decline to interfere in the 
matter, and must leave it to both parties to make good their possession by force of arms.” 


Knowing, therefore, that the Persian Minister was fully acquainted with 
the views of the English Government, as given in the two despatches ahove 
mentioned, Mr. Thomsou thought that it was a sufficient reply to tell the 
Persian Minister what had been really said to Shere Ali at Ambala. 


The Minister replied— 


“That so many alarming reports were spread with regard to the alliance which the 
Afghans were supposed to have formed with England, that it was re-assuring to learn what 
the real attitude of Her Majesty’s Government in India was towards that country; but he 
hoped that the British Government would recommend Shere Ali Khan to abstain from any 
hostile movement upon Seistan, as their advice would not, he believed, be disregarded by him, 
and it might obviate future complications with reference to Herat, and tend to promote a 
friendly understandivg between Persia and the Court of Kabul.” 


At the end of March, the Shah personally made the following representa- 
tion to Mr. Thomson. It will be observed that His Majesty so far abandoned 
the position taken up in his memorandum quoted in paragraph 9 of this précis, 
as to claim that Persia had full liberty to act upon the permission conveyed in 
Lord Russell’s letter of November 1863. Nevertheless he desired again to 


appeal to the British Government to interpose and use their influence to restrain 
the Afghans :— 


“ He declared that Persia sincerely desired to maintain friendly relations with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, but that she was resolved to resist any agguession upon Seistén, which was as 
much Persian territory as Khorasan or Kerman. Any attempt made by the Afghans to 
Scupy that province would lead to open hostilities, and the Persian Government would consi- 
der themselves fully justified in opposing such a movement by despatching troops to attack 
the Amir within the Herat territory. His Majesty argued that, in adopting this course, the 
Persian Government would only be acting in conformity with the decision communicated by 
Earl Russell to the Persian Minister in London in November 1863, when the latter was 
informed that, the title to Seist4n being disputed between the Afghans and Persians, Her 
Majesty's Government would leave it to both parties to make good their possession by force of 


arms. His Majesty seems very desirous to know how the proposal to act im this manner would 
be viewed by Her Majesty’s Government. 


“ T endeavoured to ascertain what had actually taken place in Seistan, and whether any 
collision had occurred between the Afghans and the Persian troops; but His Majesty had 
either not been fully informed by the Amir of Kain, the Persian Governor of Seistian, as to 
recent events in that quarter, or he did not fcel disposed to enter further on the subject. He 
merely said that the last reports which had reached him from Scistan showed that the Amir 
of Kain had been attacked by Ibrahim Khan, the Biluch Chief, and that it was supposed 
this aggression had been instigated and abetted by the Afghan authorities at Furrah. 


“T remarked that letters recently received from Meshed alluded toa raid having been 
successfully carried out by the Amir of Kain in the neighbourhood of Furrah and within the 


Lira 


Afghan territory, by which a considerable quantity of bo icati 
had been made for redress to the ThinsesGoverair of Kuniee wT Als ae ti 
a portion of the property restored, and some of the plundcrers given up; and uate Jn cous eae 
of that expedition, further hostilities had very recently taken place between hi neduleet 
Furrah and the Persian troops in Seistén, Considering the moment favorable for ‘ealling Hi 
Majesty’s attention to the late proceedings of the Persian authorities in Kerman =a ve 
threatening attitude assumed by them along the Mckran line of frontier, I said that all mailitne : 
movements, either for hostile purposes or for intimidation, such as those attributed to ie 
Amir of Kain, in Seist4n, and to Ibrahim Khan of Buapur, in connection with the Khan of 
Kelat’s territory, could not be too strictly interdicted, as the assurances given by the Persian 
Ministers showed that they were not authorized by the Shah, and they might at any moment 
lead to complications of a very serious nature. - 

“ His Majesty replied that orders had already been sent to Seistén to prevent any such 
movements taking place in future without express authority given from Teheran, and that 
fresh instructions would be again forwarded to the same effect. : 

“ Matters, however, looked so threatening now on the Afghan frontier, that he feared an 
attack might be made on Seistén at any moment by Shere Ali Khan, and he desired, therefore. 
that I would at once forward a telegram to Your Lordship stating what his apprehensions were, 
and appealing to Her Majesty’s Government to interpose and use their influence to restrain 
the Afghan Chief from invading or interfering with that territory. His Majesty hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government would accede to this request, and be felt convinced that any advice 
tendered to the Amir by them would not be disregarded by the ruler of Afghanistan.” 


16. Proposals for submitting the Seistan question to the 
arbitration of the British Government.—On the 19th March 1870, 
Mohsin Khan, the Persian representative in London, addressed Lord Clarendon 
regarding the designs of the Afghans on Seistén. He said that, after Lord 
Russell’s letter of 5th November 1863, Persia had re-taken possession of that 
province, and had not ceased from that moment to consider it as forming an 
integral part of the interior of Khorasan. The Shah had firmly resolved to 
oppose Afghan aggression on Seistdn, and he begged that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would warn the Afghans of the disastrous consequences which would 
follow hostilities on their part. 

Lord Clarendon (25th March),* in reply, said that Mr. Thomson had been 
told to offer British arbitration on the 


* The proposal to submit the matter to arbitration 
question of the sovereignty of Seistén 


arose earlier than this ; and was started by the Indin 


Office, ng appears from the pnpers sent with Mr. 
Kaye's Seerct letter No. 46, dated 24th June 1870. 

Lord Clarendon, it appears therefrom, wrote to 
Mr. Thomson on the 24th February that Mohsin 
Khan had urged that the Indian Government should 
use its influence with Shere Ali to check his intend- 
ed assertion of Afghan claims io Seistin, a province 
in which a Persian. Governor was already establish- 
ed. The India Office then (21st February) suid that 
if the Sluh wos willing to submit the matter to ar- 
bitrution under the terms of Article VI of the Trea- 
ty,a communiention would be made to the Governor- 
General of Indin, in order to procure Shere Ali’s 
acquiescence. 


under Article VI of the Treaty of 1857, 
and that, if Persia consented, the Viceroy 
of India would be asked to obtain Shere 
Ali’s acquiescence. 

On the 5th April, Mohsin Kban 
renewed his request that the British 
Government should intervene to re- 
strain Shere Ali from acts of aggres- 
sion on Seistén. He observed that after 


Lord Russell’s announcement that England would allow the question of 
sovereignty in the province to be decided by force of arms— 

“les armes ont décidé a notre faveur, et depuis cing ans le Seistin fait partie integrante de 
notre province du Khorasan, par consequent, il ne saurait relever de Varticle VI de notre 


Traité de Paris.” 


Lord Clarendon replied that, until the nature of the Persian reply to 
the offer of British arbitration was known, Her Majesty’s Government could 
not determine what course to pursue. The passage cited from Mohsin Khan’s 


ARTICLE YI. 


+ Ilia Majesty tho Shoh of Persia ogr 
territory nnd city of Herat and the countrie 
Chiefs of Herat, or of the countries o! 
nye, or“ Khootbeh,” or tribute. . 

His Majesty further engages to abstain hereafter 
afMfuirs of Alghnuistan. His Majesty promises to recy 
the whole of Afghanistan, aud never to attempt to in 
Stutes. 

In ense of differences arising 


friendly offices of the Dritish Government, and nob to 
offices Iai] of clfect, 


the States of Afghanistan, to prevent on, 
an 


ees Lo relinquish all claims lo sovereigaty over the 
g of Afghanistan, and never to demand from the 
f Afghavlstan, apy marks of obedience, gach as the coins 


from oll interference with the intornal 
whise the iudependence of Herat and of 
terfere with tho independence of those 


between tho Government of Persia and the countrica of 
Moernt and Afghanistan, the Perslan Government engages to reter thens for adjustment to the 
take up arms uuleas those friendly 


itish G heir part, engage ot all times to oxert their influence with 
The Vritish Government, on their pa scneege sine ging given by them, or by any 


the Dirltish Quvernumeut, when appepled to by the 


letter appears to admit 
that, prior to the spring 
of 1865, Seistin was not 
an integral part of Per- 
sian territory. The re- 
luctance to apply the 
provisions of Article 
VIt+ to the case should 
also be noted. 


hem, fo the Persian Government; 
of them ‘ : he” QifMeultics arising, will use their best oudeayours to 


Porsian Government, in the event of 
curmpose such differences in o mauner just und bouoti 


E 


rable te Poreia. 
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17. Persian Government accept conditional arbitration. 
Their memorandum dated 19th April 1870.—On the 20th April, 
Lord Clarendon received a telegram from Mr. Thomson saying that 


“ the Persian Government, although they considered that the question of Seist&n was settled 
according to purport of Lord John Russell’s despatch, yct, having: full Teliance on the justice 
of the British Government, they are willing to make Her Majesty’s Ministers arbiters in the 
matter of the sovereignty and boundaries of SeistAn, in order that nothing may occur to 
disturb tranquillity on the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, provided that Lord John 
Russell’s despatch remains in full force. The despatch referred to is that of 5th November 
1863, from Lord John Russell to the Persian Minister in London.” 


In a letter 22nd April Mr. Thomson narrated the course of the negotia- 
tions which he had conducted since receiving Lord Clarendon’s letter dated 
24th February.* The Persians had been 
indisposed to agree to the proposed arbi- 
tration, or to admit that their title could in any way be called in question, 
They contended that the British Government having decided to recognize as 
owner the party that made good its title by taking possession, Persia had ful- 
filled this condition. She had exercised sovereign rights over the whole territory 
for the last ten years, and could not now be expected to place her title in 
doubt by referring the question to arbitration. At last Mr. Thomson secured 
the consent of the Persian Government to the terms mentioned in his 
telegram above cited, which transcribes verbatim a written statement handed 
to him by Mirza Saeed Khan. This written statement is referred to in the 
later correspondence as the Persian Memorandum of 19th April. 


® See marginal note to preceding paragraph. 


18. Correspondence between the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State, and Mr. Alison, as to the precise 
basis on which the Persian Government had accepted arbi- 
tration.—On the 27th April 1870 the Secretary of State telegraphed to the 
Viceroy— 

“The Persian Government are willing to submit the question of Seistin sovereignty and 


boundary to British arbitration, Ascertain whether Kabul Amir agrees to this, It is desir- 
able that he should do so.” 


The Viceroy replied on the 14th May— 


“ Amir will naturally expect that arbitrator of Seist4n boundary be appointed by Indian 
Government, or, if there be two, that one at least should be an Indian officer of our selection. 
It is necessary that this be decided before we communicate with Amir,” 


The question then arose—what was the meaning of the reference by the 
Persian Government to Lord Russell’s despatch dated 5th November 1863. 
This point had not been overlooked at home. It was discussed by Mr. Thom- 
son, Lord Clarendon, and the Duke of Argyll, all of whom agreed that the 
practical bearing of the acceptance by the Persian Government was the same 
as if they had simply agreed to arbitration in accordance with the 6th Article 
of the Treaty of Paris. For that Article also provided that, if the friendly 
offices failed of effect, Persia might take up arms. But this interpretation did 
not commend itself to the Government of India, and upon receipt of the 
papers they telegraphed (26th May)-— 


“ Your despatch No. 26 of 22nd April. It appears to us, from Mr. Thomson’s telegram 

$ They added subsequently that Mr. Thomson’s to Lord Clarendon of 19th April,+ that Persian 

letter dated 24th March confirmed their opinion. Government do not accept the arbitration of Her 

Maujesty’s Government in the sense and on the basis suggested by you, and offered by Lord 
Clarendon in his letter to Mr. Thomson of February 24th. 


“ You offer the Treaty of 1857 as basis. Persia appears to take as basis Lord Russell’s 


despatch of November 5th, 1863. This view confirmed by letter of Persian Minister in 
London of April 5th. 


“We think we cannot invite Amir to acce 
laid down by you and offered b 
t.e., Treaty of Paris,” 


ept arbitration on any other basis except that 
y Lord Clarendon in Foreign Office letter of 24th February, 
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The Secretary of State replied— 
“It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that the acceptance by Persia of British 


: arbitration in matter of Seistén is accordi 
ian of State, to Viceroy, dated Set Me. Tite: telegram of 19th April andl tet 
om ; 1@ reservation made is practically in conformi 
with provision of 6th Article of Treaty of 1857, which admits of Persia dala’ tp semni 

the event of friendly offices failing to have effect.” 

_ Not satisfied with this explanation, the Viceroy telegraphed to Mr. Alison 
asking him to explain what Persia meant by the proviso that Lord Russell's 
despatch remained in full force, while, at the same time, she referred the question 
both of sovereignty and boundary to arbitration? What was the effect of this 
proviso on Lord Clarendon’s original proposal, and what did Persia really mean 
by it? Mr. Alison replied on the 20th June— 

_ “Persia really means by the proviso that she possesses half of Seistan, and does not 
intend to submit that to arbitration ; but that she will submit to arbitrate the other half, which 
she claims but does not possess.” 


* From Viceroy, to Mr. Alison, dated 20th June And, in answer to an inquiry* as to 
1870. the approximate limits of the half of 

+ From Mr. Alison, to the Viceroy, dated 23ra Seistin which Persia refused to submit 
Juno 1870. to arbitration, he replied +— 


“The Persian Government claims Seistén territory up to the Hirmend (Helmund) river, 
including Sekoha; the other half comprise all territory on the other bank, including Chakansur, 
Nad Ali, and the territory under Ibrahim Khan, Biluchi.” 

The Persians (Mr, Alison reported to the Viceroy, 14th June) held that the 
principle laid down in Lord Russell’s despatch conferred a moral sanction upon 
their possession of that part of Seistén which they held : though they disclaimed 
any intention of engaging in hostilities with Afghanistan on the strength of it. 
They thought it hard that they should submit to arbitration that which they 
actually possessed. 


In a later letter of 18th June he reported to the Viceroy a communication 
which the Shah had made through the Foreign Minister :— 

“Since sixty years Persia had acquired a moral ascendancy over Seist4n, and since the last 
seven had, with much labor and expense, obtained possession of one-half of it. She had taken 
no measures to acquire possession over the other half bordering on the Afghan frontier, being 
‘unwilling to risk hostilities with that people, and give rise to complications which would cause 
trouble to the English Government. They were not, however, without hopes of getting 
possession of that also on some future day.” 

The Government of India then repeated to the Secretary of State the 
above cited telegraphic correspondence with Mr. Alison and added— 

“We cannot propose to Amir to arbitrate on basis laid down by Persia, as Amir claims 
portion of Seistén which Persia excludes from arbitration.” (Telegram to Secretary of State, 
dated 29th June.) 


19. Further reference to the Shah, Mr. Alison’s report 
thereon, and instructions issued by Lord Granville.—The action 
taken by the home authorities on this telegram from the Government of India was 
as follows. At the suggestion of the Duke of Argyll, Mr, Alison was 
desired (8th July) to ascertain whether the Shah’s Government would accept 
arbitration on the basis described in the following draft :— 

cts j ent propose that Colonel Goldsmid should make every exertion 
to Peer eri eiraconcle the claims of the Persian and Afghan Governments in 
Seistin. He could ascertain, by enquiry on the spot, how far Persia 1s justified in assuming 
to have acquired a right under the operation of Lord Russell’s letter to the half of Seistan 
south of the Helmund which she claims.” ; 

The Shah, however, pretended to Shi ian oe proposal a bad ie i. 

i ison’ ritish Commissioner s 
Sulp.to'Lord Grenville, ai acta Seistin “to act conjointly with an officer 
of the Persian Government in defining the line of frontier in Seistén regarding 
that part which was, and that which was not, occupied by Persia.” He desired 


f the British officer whom it was proposed to employ, 
hepa ipsa ate — and who should, he said, visit Teheran 


aos Taiyo bord Gmatiita letter No. 32, dated fret, and have a personal interview with 
himself. 
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Mr. Alison told the Persian Foreign Minister that Colonel Goldsmid would 
Enclorure in Mr. Alison's letter No. 82, dated act on the part of England in the Seistin 
20th July, to Lord Granville. arbitration, and that he would come out 
if the Shah accepted the basis set forth in his (Mr. Alison’s) memorandum of 
9th July. The upshot was that Mr. Alison telegraphed as follows to Lord 
Granville on the 24th July :— 


“ Persia agrees that an English and Persian Commissioner should proceed to Seistan to 
inspect and make a map of Persia’s actual possessions, and return here with it. Great Britain 
would then arbitrate on the principle laid down in the Persian memorandum of April 19th. 


“Said Commissioners would then proceed to map Persian possessions in Biluchistan and 
those of Kelat and boundaries, and return here when that question would be settled with the 
knowledge of the British Government.” 


On receipt of this, Lord Granville telegraphed on the 28th July to Mr. 
Alison— 


“Colonel Goldsmid will proceed at once to Teheran. Persian Commissioner must be 
ready to set out with him for the Scistan frontier, when notice will have been given to the 
Afghan Commissioner to meet them. When the three are together, it will he for the Persian 
aud Afehan Commissioners, respectively, to state and substantiate their claims, and if local 
enquiry is necessary, they may proceed to any point and take a map of any districts ; the two 
Commissioners will then set forth the conclusions which they maintain, and Colonel Goldsmid 
having weighed evidence and arguments, will submit an arbitral opinion to the Persian and 
Afghan Governments.” 


20. Despatches from the Government of India on the sub- 
ject of the proposed arbitration.—Immediately after issue of the tele- 
gram noted at the end of paragraph 18, the Government of India forwarded the 
following despatch No. 39, dated 1st July 1870, to the Secretary of State. The 
main facts and documents in their possession at the time it was written were, first, 
that the Persian Government was willing to submit to arbitration the question 
of Seistin sovereignty and boundary (Secretary of State’s telegram, dated 
27th April), secondly, copy of the written Persian memorandum, dated 19th 
April, materially qualifying that consent by the stipulation that Earl Russell’s 
despatch should remain in full force, and, thirdly, Mr. Alison’s admission that 
Persia only consented to arbitration regarding that portion of Seistaén which 
she claimed but did not possess. The Government of India proposed that the 
Commissioners’ investigation should extend over the whole of Seistén on the 
basis of ancient right and present possession leaving the final decision to be pro- 
nounced by Her Majesty’s Government as arbiters :— 


“It appears to us that much misunderstanding has arisen from the reference made in this 
matter to Earl Russell’s letter. In reality, that letter conferred on Persia no right which she 
did not already possess under the Treaty of 1857. By Article VI of that ‘lreaty, Persia 
engages, in the event of differences arising with Afghanistan, to refer them for adjustment to 
the friendly offices of the British Government, and not to take up arms unless those friendly 
offices fail of effect. Karl Russell’s letter, in declining to interfere in the dispute regarding 
Seistin, appears to us merely to remove the restriction placed by the Treaty upon recourse to 
arms. It permitted an appeal to arms under the provisions of the ‘Treaty, and, in fact, autho- 
rized a state of war. During the weakness of Afyhunistan, Persia took possession of a portion 
of Seistén under cover of that letter, and she now wishes to exclude that portion from arbi- 
tration. But, if Harl Russell’s letter is to continue in force, we should be prevented from 
interfering were the Amir of Kabul now to avail himself of the permission therein given, 
and endeavour to recover by force of arms that portion of Seistén which Persia has occupied. 


_ “It must be borne in mind that the Amir was nota party to the Treaty of Paris, and, 
seeing that he Tefers to it as having been concluded in 1860, we think it doubtful whether 
he has ever seen it, or has any definite knowledge of its provisions. But, whatever his inform- 
ation regarding the Treaty of 1857 may be, he has certainly no knowledge of the terms, 
or even the existence, of Varl Russell’s letter, of which a copy appears to have been communi- 
cated to the Government of India for the first time in your Secret despatch No. 26, dated 
22nd April last. It is not, therefore, to be expected that the Amir will acquiesce in the 
permanent occupation of the half of Seistén under the terms of a letter of which he has never 
heard. The proposal, therefore, is one which we do not feel it desirable to make to him. As 
we bave already observed, the Amir distinctly claims that part of Seistan which the Persian 
Government refuse to submit to arbitration; and a reference to the various diaries, forwarded 
from our Agent in Kabul during the last eight months, will show that he is not prepared 
quietly to submit. to the Persian occupation of it. In one of the latest communications we 
have received, it is stated that the Amir has hitherto abstained from taking his own measures 
ouly in the hope of the quarrel being amicably settled through our intervention, ‘His 


[a 


Highness,’ it is stated, ‘desires that if th i 
g ; st: s ese complaints be adjuste i 
ment wel and good ; otherwise, on receipt of a reply, or nie eeted ie Set ae 
a i e isposal ot Seistin matters, and the prevention of raids against. the Af hn ve His 
ighness considers Seistén his property, and is not inclined to give it up. ca outa 


“For these reasons, we are strongly of opinion that. if ¢ i i 
Afghanistan regarding Seistén are ie related to inte ee ‘ah abil ie 
to be most desirable in the true interests of both Governments—it is eee se 
eee se Neh of the mek province should be submitted for decision on outda 

: t ght and of present possession. In considering i it 
weight must, of course, be ate to the act of present seis aa ee ae dae 
tion, and the length of time during which it has continued; all of which are ver rate 
considerations, and are, under certain circumstances, sufficient fo override claims de mer I 
from ancient right. It is not for us, hefore the Commissioners have investigated and reported 
the facts of the case, to pronounce any opinion on the nature and effects of the occupation 
of any part of the country either by Afghanistan or by Persia. ‘These are points which is will 
be for Her Majesty’s Government, as arbiters, to decide when the facts are before them. 


“On this understanding, we are prepared to invi i i 
“0 an pared to invite the Amir to submit the case to the 
arbitration of Her Majesty’s Government in the terms of the 6th Article of the Treaty of 
Paris without proviso or reservation. Among the enclosures of this despatch will be found 
the draft of a letter which we propose to address to His Highness on the subject.” 


And in despatch No, 41, dated 7th July, the Government of India con- 
veyed in the following words its views as to the ill-results to be apprehended 
from encroachments of Persia up the Helmund :— 


“ As observed in our despatch of Ist July, it will be for the Commissioners to lay the 
facts of the case fully before Her Majesty’s Ministers, who, as arbiters, will decide the 
question of right and title between the disputaits. We would here only draw special attention 
to the fact that the occupation of part of Scistén up to the Helmund by Persia during the 
last few years, appears to bave been accomplished by way of stealthy advance and gradual 
encroachtnent during the troubles in Afghanistan, rather than by an open assertion of her right 
by force of arms, ‘ 

“fu a strategic point of view, the advance of Persia along the fertile valley of the Hel- 
mund is a far more furmidable menace to Afghanistan than her advance upon Herat, which the 
British Government has spent so much blood and money to counteract, and which was finally 
checked by the ‘Treaty of Paris of March 1857. IE hostilities between Persia and Afghanistan 
were to be permitted, while we do not overlook the serious danger that would arise to Afghanis- 
tan from the machinations of disaffected subjects and refugees who would make com- 
mon cause with Persia, we are fully persuaded that the Amir would strain every nerve to 
recover all that he has lost in Seistén, and might probably succeed iu driving the Persians from 
the province. He is fully alive to the danger which threatens him froin the position which 
Persia occupies on the Helmund. From the Kabul Diary for the 18th to 2lst March 1870, 
Your Grace will observe that the Amir remarked to our Agent—‘ troops from Seistin od 
Helmund can come to Kandahar without any hill or other impediments. This fact is well 
ascertainable by the British authorities if they refer to (Afghanistan) maps.’ 

“The dangers to Afghanistan are well described in the extract from our Proceedings for 
March 1869, No. 196, which we quote in 


“Tu a strategical sense, and with reference to tho well- ; ‘ ; Ba ae ; 
, t the margin. Persia will obtain for herself, 


known ambition of Persia towards Afghanistan, her occupa- 


tion of Hoseinabad is a flunk movewent of incalculable im- 
portauce. 

By it she completely turns Herat, Furrah, and Lash- 
Jowin—nentralizes them, in short, without endangering her 
rear communications. 

“Politically speaking, she lays the axe at the root of 
Afghan neutrality und independence, because in Seistdn she 
holds a more dominating position than her possession of 
Herat and Furrah would bave afforded her. 

“The oecupation of Kheirabad, about 40 or 50 miles 
higher up the Helmund during the present year, will greatly 
consolidute these well laid and ably exeouted plans; and 
there ean be no doubt that such will take place, unlesa some 
powerful preventive be immedintely interposed.” 


“The present information dispels at once the idea so long 
prevalent, that impassable deserts interpose an insupernble 
barvier between Persia and Kelnt. On the contrary, the facts 
under report abow that from a base in Persian Khornaun, 
which is a highly productive country, a lurge army can ad- 
vauce by water for nenrly 200 miles to Kheirabad, wheuce to 
Kandahar is only 150 miles or the Bolan 230—both routes 
heiug well watered and supplied.” 


but, at best, a stream arbitrarily dividi 
language, and creed, and who are 


« While we admit that the dispute between Persia 


ine to the rights and reasonable expectations of both parti ; 
ll doubtful, the policy which we have for so muny years 


when facts in support of right are at a 
F 


as a base of operations, a country of great 
fertility and bearing traces that it once was 
under high cultivation. Not only could a 
force despatched from thence reach any point 
of attack in Afghanistan with far greater 
ease than from any spot that Persia now 
possesses, or indeed that she has hitherto 
menaced, but Persia would also experience 
far less difficulty in organizing and maintain- 
ing in it a force awaiting an opportunity of 
action, Were Herat now besieged again, 
there would be little chance of its escape, 
since supplies sent to it could be cut off with 
case by the Persian army occupying Seistdén 
on the flank of the line of communication. 
Even if the Persian possession of Seistdu be 
limited to a part only of the province, the 
line of separation between the two States 
will not be, as it was, the broad, distinct 
boundary which is formed by a sandy desert, 


ng the people on either bank, who are of the same race, 
divided by no national or tribal distinctions. 


and Afghanistan must be settled accord- 
ea, we are strongly of opinion that, 
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uring the independence of Afghanistan, and the provinces dependent on it, 
ae ite nenoelneiits of a ertia, should be allowed full weight in the consideration of the 
ease, Whatever may be the result of arbitration in respect to the portion of Seistin Which 
Persia hag recently occupied, we think it would be most undesirable that Persia should be 
allowed to cross the Helmund at any point, and we consider it absolutely essential to the 
security of Afghanistan that, from the points where the river turns into the territories now in 
the possession | of Afghanistan, the Amir’s possession of both banks of the river should he 
maintained. Further than this, so far as consistent with the facts that may be elicited by the 
enquiries of the Commissioners, we would desire to re-assert and maintain our former policy 
regarding that part of Seistiin up to the Helmund on which Persia has within the last few 
years encroached. This policy was clearly enunciated in Lord Malmesbury s despatch to Colonel 
Sheil, dated October 27th, 1852, when he announced the distinct determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government not to allow ‘any systematic attempt on the part of Persia to effect. a change 
in the state of possession in the countries lying between the Persian frontier and the British 
territories in India.’ It was repeated after the war of 1856, when Lord Cowley, then engaged 
in negotiating the treaty of peace, told the Persian Plenipotentiary that Her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment were ‘determined that Persia should not disturb the existing state of the tribes on the 
eastern froutier.’ ‘These declarations were clearly intended to bar the encroachments of Persia, 
not only on territory then undoubtedly belonging to the Afghans, but also on all territories and 
tribes to the eastward not at that time under Persian dominion, including Seistin, part of which 
is now in the Persian occupation, aud the whole of which is claimed as an integral part of the 
Persian province of Khorasan.” 


21. Remarks by Sir R. Temple and Lord Mayo on the 
Seistan question——On the 19th July 1870, Sir R. Temple recorded 
the following observations on two points arising out of the Seistan 
question which struck him as specially important. These were—(1) that 
strong British interests were involved in the matter; (2) that the claim of Persia 
to Seistin might be disputed with much effect. Lord Mayo’s criticism of Sir 
R. Temple’s remarks is given in the foot-note. 

“ Firstly, then, as regards the British interest in the case. 
“The Seistdn territory consists of two parts—one north of the Helmund, the other south 
of that river. It is not the northern part so much as the southern which is concerned in this 
discussion, Of the southern part the principal 
ey have tuken the following distances from place is Sekoha. It is clear that Persia is at 
Salsly eros (8) RT more Man sPPFOX!  Sekoha in more or less force. This* place is 270 
miles from Kandahar. The line of march 


is capital for those regions lying along the valley of the Helmund, with villages 
at very frequent intervals. Further up the Helmund is Seinabad, also pertaining to Seistén 


The Awir of Ghuin (Kain) is, I believe, the nominal Governor of Seistan. Sofar, no regular troops have been 
despatched to hie assistance. He has been able to take und hold nll he hae in this province without them. In this 
spring, however, fwo regiments of infantry were in Meshed, supposed to be en route to Sekoha. The officers of 
these regiments were duing all they could in offering large bribes (which, I believe, is the regular procedure in 
Persia to avoid bad quarters) to esvape being sent there, as the climate has an infamous reputation. In conse- 
quence, late in the spring I believe ordera had been received by these regiments to stand fast, as the Shah had 


determined to send back Taj Mahomed to govern the province under the Aimir of Ghain. In this case it was 
hoped the Biluchis would cease to be troublesome. 


Tt is said that the Amir of Ghain evades all summonses to Teheran. He is snid aleo to be so powerful and 
popular, that, save by destroying him, it would be impossible for the Persian Government to punish him. He is 
eaid to have acted to a great extent of his own notion, and, 1 believe, against the wishes of the Persian Gov- 


ermpent, Nevertheless, he is decidedly in favor, as shown by the recent titles bestowed upon him and the 
great extension of his government and power. 


When the Government of Herat first complained of Mir Alum's proceedings to Humza Mirza, the latter 
ordered the Mir to desist; he, however, refused to obey orders from the Prince, or any one save from the King 
himeelf; and there the matter rested. 


On 8 subsequent occasion another report spread that Humza Mirz 
another Prince would be deputed for enquiry into the affairs of Ghain. 


The accounts of two pee which have visited that part of the country found men’s minde disturbed with 


a rumour of an advance from the side of Sckoha up the Helmwund, and one party learned at Bakwa that 2 
poe ate Mir Alum’s raiders came from Sekoha and along the desert intervening between the Helmund and the 
48B road, 


They also heard of the coilection of the tribal contingents along the Persi iti i 
given by the first party to the existence of any militar aan Me lthis Ge SHAG cr eee 


occupation of Sekoh ili f 
Mekran and the territories of Kelat, is supported and : i PECad te mE SONNE 


explained by the second party. 
All that Persia is now supposed to be doing is 


} ¢ e ermitting the aggression of the frontier Chiefs—the Chiefs 
of Ghain, Bunpur, Duzzak, &., with their tribal Yelowiuge=upen their neighbours, 


@ was going towards Merv, and that 


The actual extent of Mir Alum's occupation up the Helmund wae not ascertained 
: pote , or whether he reall 
has possession of Seinabad or not. In October last it was concluded he had not, and it is improbable that, with 
all the troubles that have thickened on him since, he should have subsequently acquired such a possession. 

Scinabad is completely without the limi 


t out ta of the district of Sekoha, and is hostile to Mir Al Khan, and 
may be regarded, therefore, as within Garmeel, i.e., a nominal dependency of Kandahar. ryt ea 
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(apparently Hoseinabad), 70 miles from Sekoha, i 

aire Mee ies is about 200 miles feo eee ee Pail j In ‘obher 

Kandahar ie equally good as from Sekoha. It ie clear that Persia has made attempts on 
sr : ad: whether she is in any force there, or in any possession, seems to be nate baal a 

eas fee aatieany with this I find that the distance from Herat to Kandahar ks Fr 

tite “ais witels mite pha ae paad Ae and the route is probably not oe 

; ere i 1, 
Kandabar-by Shahzuz Wazir and Girishk, but Fardee Gaede it eee Henbity 


“ Hence it follows that, at either Sekoha or i i 
; it ; s at Hoseinabad, P i 
dominant position us regards Kandahar than she would be if she sae, Sa erie 


“A similar remark applies as regards Quetta and K iti 
: : i elat and th ier j 
Bits At ae f - Hesciretel Persia would be nearer by 250 ihe ae 
la re were at Herat. Indeed, Hoseinabad i i i i 
the routes from Western Afghanistan to Sind. i a pene ene 
© Further, Hoseinabad by the Kandahar route would be di i 
L ar tant 500 miles, or a li 
more, from Kabul, and Sekoh 1 5 ae ania 
See aed F ekoha would bedistant 570. The route would be, of course, com- 
‘‘ Now, the distance from Herat to Kabul b i i 
f y the straighteat | i 
and by any other of the several lines would be much ees Tie @itcetae _ aus 
were established in force in southern Seistdn, she would be, even ae: Fe ards K bal Stal 
position as good as, or even better than, if she were at Herat. = vue 


“ But, if these topographical facts be at all correct, the b 
é } is | are statemen 
show the strong interest which our British Government have in the ee eer tara 


Though our first party found the Chief of Seinabad, Naib Ali racti . ra 
certain that in 1846 the limit of Kandahar {ell short of Seinabad by can Pape eh 4 gig ecient it is 
be asguuied that the occupation of Seinubad would be considered by all parties as an agureasion ps at may 
Khan, and it was everywhere distinctly denied to our party that any such had been committed or even ate : 
plated; in fact, our party heard everywhere in Persia during the last spring that it did not occur to an Be that 
the recent action in Sekoha could be construed into any aggression against Shere Ali himself, save ae Me b 4, 
where the British news-writer told our friends that Shere Ali’s pretensions were very large and indefinite, ee 
that he claimed Sekohu—a claim which practically might include Ghain and Birdjan ; and, unless the Shah 
could restrain the Biluchis by force of anne, those districts would remain uninhabitable and the ronds fr ei 
Meshed from the south-west impassable. In short, our party declares that, with the exception of the n it 
writer at Meshed, no one seemed to be aware of Shere Ali's claim to Seistdn, one 
The Elyats, who live in great numbers all along the road from Turbut Ishak Khan iles 
south his hier were the piven ase by the Jamshedi incursions, the last of ilk at hepeeaad ae 
a jew days before our party arrived, and had swept away all their cattle, but did 1 i r : 
not in sufficient strength to lay waste the villages - DRL maa Reap su eal 
The people of Tun and Birdjan complained that they could get no remedy for their losses by the id 
from either the Prince of Meshed or Mir of Ghain. ‘The latter probably recogni ei Paha staan 
result of his own onslaught on the Alghan border. . ented: Heseti woly the: aisles 
For the marelies between Tun and Birdjan, see Caravan Journeys, e 437, the notice in whi ; : 
firmed by our party. One of the party falling ill at the latter vlad thi stuyal six days, and Ben ae ont 
some 20 miles off, it was easy to learn something of the present state of Ghaiu and Seistin politics. It seouate 
that in the constant interchange of injuries between the people of Furrah and those of Ghain, the Amir of 
Ghain, being the stronger, committed serious damage on the Furrah border, regarding which the Amir and his 
Governor made the remonstrances to the Governor of Meshed and the Persian Ambassador which have been 
Letore mentioned, and the result. of which was that the Mir refrained from his attacks. Presently, however, 
and about the time that the Persian Ambassador returned through Ghain, reprisals were made on the Ghain 
border really by the people of Lash-Jowain, but of which Ahmed Khan succeeded in shifting the blame on to 
those of Furrah and Bukwn, whose habits are referred to by Ferrier (page 280, Caravan Journeys), and the Mir 


deterwined to inflict sigual chustisement. In pursusnce of this design, he collected his troops (about four 
monthe* betore the arrival of the party) dnd felt on 


the vicinity of Furrah, and then passing rapidly 
. across, ravaged the whole plain of Bukwa, killing 
and carrying off enormous flocks of sheep and other cattle; after this, he proceeded to Sekoha 
to quell the rebellious Biluchis there. On hearing this, the Governor of Herat let loose the Jamshedis, aa 
before mentioned, while the Governor of Furrah, with Ahmed Khan of Lash-Jowain and Ibrahim Khan of 
Kuchansur, drew together to take their revenge, and fell suddenly on the district of Tun and on the outskirts of 
the districts between Ghain ond Bundun; here they came across a number of camels pruceeding from Sekoba to 
Ghain, whieh, ov examination, proved to be luden with heads of Biluchis slaio by Mir Alum in Sekoha. 

Fired by this, they carried fire and sword up to the walls of Ghain, surprising near there a body of 600 of 
Mir Alum’s tribal levies, 20 of whose heads they took home, together with immense booty. 

This completely checked the Amir of Ghain, and, at the time the party were at Birdjan, he and the Chiefs 
of the Afghan border were preparing to curry out the orders of the Governors of Persia and Afghanistan for 
mutual restitution and reimbursement. This appears, however, to havo hung fire; for, when the party were 
beyond Furrah on the road to Kandahar, they heard that on envoy from Persia had come to Herat, and had been 
passed on to Furrah with orders to take with him the Chief's of the Afghan border on to Ghain, snd then, with 
all the parties collected, to enforee the carrying out of the orders of the two Governments. 

At the same time that the Afghan Chiefs attacked Ghain, Ibrahim Khan of Kuchansur also redoubled bis 
efforts to harass Mir Alum Khan in Sekoha, with such success that eventually he has withdrawn himself from that 
quarter to Birdjan, sending in his place the Governor of “ Tun,” an able soldier, whe before managed Sekoha 
with great success. 

All this information, which is very interesting, must De received with a certain amount of caution. But I 
think it will be found to be in the main correct, and will show how little real authority either Persia or Kabul 
exercises over these districts. 

(Sd) M. 


* This is about December Inst. 


about 100 persons, 


11-7-70. 
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“Tt was to prevent Persia being established at Herat that, a few years ago, we wen to 
war and spent considerable sums in subsidies, and deputed British officers to watch affairs. 


“But if we were now to permit Persia to be established in southern Seistén, we should be 
permitting her to turo the very flank which we guarded at so much cost—to take in reverse the 
very position which we have so resolutely defended—to undo the very work which we have been 
perfecting and consolidating for years past. It would be as if, after so securely barring the 
main entrance, we were to let Persia come in by a side entrance. 


“hat Persia is fully alive to the importance of the situation, and that she is proceeding, 
indirectly, more or less ee influential ves who can doubt ?t On the other hand, the Amir 
of Kabul has excellent reasou for declaring that he will go to war sooner than give up Seistan. 
If Herat is the key to northern Afghanistun, equally is lower Seistaén the key to southern 
Afghanistan. 


“The British interest there is manifest. As we bave always prevented Persia from estab- 
lishing herself in Herat, we ought equally, if we can, to prevent her domg anything of the 
sort in Seistén.t 

“ Greatly as hostilities between Afghanistan and Persia t are to be deprecated, still, as a 
matter of probability, the Amir of Kabul can make a good fight of it. It were better that 
he should do so, sooner than surrender his rights and position in Seistdn. — Indeed, he would 
have done so ere this, had it not been that by sel€-restraint he hopes to obtain the good offices 
of the British Government in settling the affair without resort to arms. 


« Secondly, as regards our chance of disputing with effect the claims of Persia on Seistdn, 


Tt seems clear that, at least by possession lasting over a century, the Afghanistan Gov- 
ernment is the rightful owner of all Seistén. The title whieh, for this dispute, may be called 
the original title, is with Afghanistan, Now, how is this title at all sourht to be invalidated ? 
Why by counter-possession, and by that alone? What is the length and what the nature of 
that possession? Why apparently this, that in 1851 Persia began to interfere in Seistén ; this 
interference was carried further in 1856, and further still in 1864, till by 1867 Persia got 
armed and forcible possession of southern Seistdén? Since 1867 the last-named possession 
appears to have been maintained. If such be the facts, then the claim of Persia rests on 
possession of three years, and previous indirect or imperfect possession of less than ten years, 
with some five years’ antecedent interference. Why, such counter-possession even in peaceful 
affairs would not suffice to invalidate an otherwise good title of the opposite party; and in 
political affairs I should regard it as wholly insufficient. 

«The fact is, that for some time past Persia has been taking advantage of the internecine 
troubles of the Barakzai rulers of Kabul. And if the present representative of the Barakzais, 
Amir Shere Al, feels himself strong enough, he might fairly strive, or even strike, to recover 
his own in Seistan. 


* L agree to all this, and consider that nothing could be more unfortunate for the peace of the East than that 


Persia should occupy both banks of the Helmund in any part, and, above all, should establish herself so far to the 
east as Hoseinabad. 


+ There is nothing to show that Persia is proceeding indirectly more or Jess under influential advice. It has 


been her traditional policy to push eastward, and she has never at any moment formally renounced her claims 
upon Seistan. 


¢ Shere Ali has inaugurated a new system of government in Afghanistan. He has appointed civil and 
military governors in most of his provinces, the ona governors being men of good family and descendants of 
ancient rulers; the military governors, who have direct. command of the troops, being generally creatures of 
his own, thoroughly devoted to his interests, but who are looked upon with much jealousy by the class from 
whem rulers in Afghanistan usually have been taken. Be this policy right or wrong, it is an experiment, and 
is accompanied with some danger. 

Afghan-Turkistan is in a most unsettled state. I fear that the Naib, Alum Khan, has been committing 
many opprersions there, which have been countenanced by the Amir, 


_ His son, Ibrabiin Khan, though stupid, scems loyal, and evidently disapproves of the course taken by the 
Nuib. The soldiers of the army of Turkietan ave discontented from want of pay. I fear that the Amir is not 
leading that sort of life which is likely to increase the respect of his subjects; he is greatly feared, but not 


loved. He has consolidated his power over his wild dominions in # most extraorinary way, principally under 
the shadow of the influence uequived at Ambala, 


A war with Persia would bring Abdul Rahman Khan upon the scene—behind him, might possibly appear 
Hokhara; behind her, we Anow who. As long aa the question of his inheritance is left in ubeyance, Yakoob. 
who is the ablest of bis relations, cannot be thoroughly depended upon. 1 have little information as to the state 
of his treasury, but I suspect that, though he has saved a goud deal of money, his collers ure not sufficiently 
full to enable Inm to undertake a war with such a Power as Persin, The revenue of a great part of his Empire 
ia still only levied at the point of the bayonet. It would, therefure, be a miserable poly, for the sake of main- 
taining bie supremacy over the swamps and deserts of Seistan that he should be allowed to go to war with a 
Power which, though militarily weak, contains ainong its statesmen the most skilful diplomatists in the East. 


If we held the opinion strongly that Alhanistan is the rightful owner of all Scistiin, and that nothing that 


hos happened of late years hus weakened her right thereto, we ought to decline arbitration altogether. 

Looking to the whole cireumstances of the case, to the Trealy of Paris i ww Wi 

the r ! q y of Paris (though it was drawn with searcel 

any reference to Seistén), and to Lord Russell's letter, which complicates the matter exceedingly, it is eeaeaara 
to blind ourselves to the fact that, with the tacit consent of the British Government, Persia, either by force of 
arms, by craft, or by an unopposed advance, las taken possession of ® portion of the country. 

Time is of no weight in considering the question of conquest. Er isti 

, i l quest. From the moment of conquest, all oxisting 
treaties are wiped ont at the point of the sword. Whether such a conquest by Persia has hen effected in ane 
pet of eitian will be one of the maiu points for enquiry by the Commissioner, who are to inform Her Majesty's 

overnment. , 


1 am not therefore prepared at this moment to offer any opinion upon the siti i i 
. exact shic or ; 
a right to. assume over any part of Seislan, va : on Bel ae esate 
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ne ec a on behalf of British and Afghan interests be 
instructed as to the views entertained by the British authorities.* i i 
dispute the claim of Persia to all hillevery part of Seistn : if oT bach i bes ii 
would, at all events, defeat her claim, whatever it be, to Seistén north of ike Hatin: d Ki 
nobody seems _to say that Persia has possession there. Then they would eSakrvent the. if 
ciency of Persian possession in the part south of the river; but if, on enquiry, the id Tae. 
session were found to be too good to be successfully resisted, then, eonaline, (tho en sith 
extreme reluctance) the Sekoha country, they would take their stand on Houeiaatil Th 
surrender of Hoseinabad should not be allowed under any circumsta ; i 
being presented in this case. 

ae Tf,+ in course of the enquiry, Persia represented to the arbitrators that she had been 
obliged to move upon Seistén by reason of aggressions or other misdeeds of Afghanistan, then 
such alleged grounds should be strictly investigated. I find it difficult to imagine what 
adequate provocation Afghanistan could have given. 


_ “The fact of Persia alleging such grounds would rather go to show that she knew the 
original title to be with Afghanistan. Besides, in 1863-64 the Persian Government gave the 
British Minister an assurance that Persian troops should not eater Seistan unless the “Amir of 
Kabul made a move on that province. In fact, the Amir has since that time refrained from 
such movement, which, indeed, he had otherwise ample justification for making. 


“Lastly, I think that the Government of India should further press its views regarding 
Seistin on Her Majesty’s Goverament.t The political and etrategical importance of the 
position might be further enforced. If it be said that Mr. Eastwick, a good authority, took 
a favorable view of the claims of Persia, on the other hand I would adduce the vigorous 
remonstrances in the opposite sense made by Mr. Murray and Mr. Doria. If the view which 
Lord Stanley took in 1859-60 be urged as favorable to Persian claims, I would adduce the 
views declared by Lord Malmesbury in 1852, and by Lord Cowley in 1857, and announced 
to Persia as guiding British policy in this affair. If Lord Russell’s despatch of 1863 be 
cited on the side of Persia, I should reply that this only leaves the contending parties to muke 
good possession by force of arms—the very thing which Shere Ali is prepared to do with some 
chance of suecess,§ and which I should prefer to see him do rather than surrender Seistdn, 
however much the alternative of appeal to arms is to be regretted. And I would add that 
the British Government is now specially justified in interposing with its good offices in settling 
an affair which must otherwise be left to settlement by force, inasmuch as it bas, for years 
past, pursued thecourse of peaceful intervention: witness particularly the proceedings of 
Mr. Alison in 1862 and of the Government of India in 1865.” 


appointed, they should he 


nees that I can imagine 


22. The Persian assent is communicated to the Govern- 
ment of India. Further telegrams as to the scope of the arbi- 
tration and deputation of an Indian officer. Duke of Argyll’s 
instructions to General Goldsmid.—On the 17th August 187u the 
Secretary of State telegraphed to the Viceroy — 

“ Persian Government consent to meet Afghan Commissioner. They accept generally 
conditions proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. Questions of possession and ancient right 
over Seistin to be investigated by Colonel Goldsmid. He will leave England for Teheran 


vid St. Petersburg on August 27th, end will reach Teheran about September 24th. Thence 
he will telegraph the time and place of meeting of the Commission on the frontier. Make 


preparations accordingly for your Chief Officer and the Afghan Commissioner to meet him. 
Copy of my instructions to Colonel Goldsinid sent by mail of August 12th.” 

In reply (18th August), the Viceroy enquired whether the conditions pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government and accepted by Persia were those sug- 
gested in paragraph 6 of Government of India despatch dated 1st July 1870 


* The letter which will go home by next mail will express the opinions of the Government of India on these 


points. ; 
+ The points in this paragraph will form part of the enquiry. 
t My own feelings are entirely in favor of the line taken by Mr. Murray and Mr, Doria, as against that 
weak aud vacillating spirit which seems to havo inspired our dealings with Persia in subsequent periods. 
used by Lord Stanley in 1862; and I do not believe that any British 


regret. very much the expressions L believe t 
meee : A tant bearing of this question upon vur Indian Empire, would have 


Minister, who was fully aware of the impor 
committed himself’ to these opinions. 


I attach very little importance in the East to nationalities, We find all over Asia the rulers of great 


bees te é ic gover it would be a most 
States of diflerent races and different creeds even from the people which they govern, and it we 
aarti and impracticnble policy to attempt to lay down a definition of Asiatic boundaries on what may 
popularly be called a national point of viow, namely, sitvilarities of religion, language, or race. 

§ 1 do not believe that Shere Ali is mad enough to go to war if be ean help it. Therefore T cannot think be 
is prepured immediately to support his claims to Seistan by force of urius. There is nothing beyond eng’ se 
words of bis which would justify us in forming (hat opinion, and some strony expressiuos used by Wu 
Mahomed at Ambala. ; ; 

I Lherefore disazree with the remark that we can contemplate with any feeling but ee stucere ; ates 
for the ultinate security of bis dynasty, the avcucrence of war between him and Persia. T believe it is not only 
our duty, but that it is ulsy within our power, lo avert (rom them the overwhelming danger. 


G 
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(cited in the preceding paragraph), and whether the draft letter to the Anir 
referred to in paragraph 7 of that despatch was approved. Precise instructions 
were required on these points before the Amir could be communicated with. 


On the 22nd August the Secretary of State roplied— 


“My telegram of 17th is in accordance with paragraph 6 of your despatch No, 39 of 
July Ist. Question of sovereignty over whole of Seistin to be investigated by Colonel Gold- 
emid, with reference to ancient right and present possession. Any letter to Arir in accord. 
ance with paragraphs 6 and 7 of your letter of July Ist will be approved by Her Majesty’s 


. = . . be » 
Government, Goldsmid’s instructions are in accordance with these. 


Still it was not clear whether the British Government was to arbitrate on 
the basis of the Treaty of Paris, discarding Lord John Russell’s letter of 
Bth November 1863. The Viceroy, therefore, telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State— 


“We understood question of sovereignty of whole of Seistén is to be decided by arbitra. 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and that Persians do not now refuse, as they did in first 
instance, to subject country west of Helmund to same proceeding as country east of that river. 
Are we right ?” 


Moreover, when copy of Lord Granville’s telegram to Mr. Alison, dated 
28th July, arrived, it appeared that no room was left for any officer to be 
deputed by the Indian Government; conseyuently, on the 2nd September, the 
Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of State, saying—he presumed that there 
was no intention to interfere with the deputation of an Indian officer as proposed 
in the telegram of 19th May ; also that Colonel Goldsmid was not to be final 
arbiter, but only to report facts for the decision of Her Majesty’s Government. 


The Secretary of State replied by telegram of 3rd September— 


“Final decision will rest with Her Majesty’s Government. Colonel Goldsmid will him- 
self investigate present possession and ancient right in whole of Seistén, and map out boundary. 
He will use good offices according to treaty, and recommend mode of adjustment. It is fully 


understood that offiver appointed by Viceroy will accompany Kabul Commissioner to meet 
Colonel Goldsmid.” 


The instructions to General Goldsmid referred to in this paragragh will be 
found in Appendix II. 


23. Action taken by the Government of India. Lord 
Mayo’s letter tothe Amir of Afghanistan, dated 8th September 


1870, explaining the course which the proceedings would 
take.—Upon receipt of this telegram the Viceroy wrote (8th September) to 
the Amir, mentioning the fear of the Persians as regards the probable move- 
ments of the Afghans in 1861, and again in 1863, and their request for 


‘the friendly offices of the British Government to remove the causes of dispute between Persia 
and Afghanistan in regard to the province of Seistén. But,” the Viceroy said, “at that time 
Her Majesty’s Government were not disposed to interfere in the affairs of those remote 
countries. Accordingly, on 5th November 1863, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs addressed to the representative of the Persian Government a letter, of which I have 
the pleasure to send you a copy, in which he stated that, as the title to Seistin was disputed 
between Afghanistan and Persia, it should be left to both parties to make good their possession 
by force of arms. The Persian Government were hound by treaty not to take up arms against 
Afghanistau without first inviting the friendly offices of the British Government for the adjust- 


ment of the dispute. The effect of the above letter, by declining to interfere, was simply to 
withdraw this restriction and authorize an appeal to arms.” 


_ The Persians had occupied a considerable portion of Seistén, and, indeed, 
claimed the whole province, as a consequence raids were being committed on 
both sides of the border. Now, however, the Viceroy said— 


_ “The Persian Government have agreed to refer to arbitration the question of the sove- 
reignty and boundaries of the whole of Seistén on both sides of the river Helmund under 
the terms of Article VI of the Treaty of Paris, of which I forward a copy for Your Highness’ 
information. Accordingly, Major-General Goldsmid, a high officer of the British Government, 


has been deputed by Her Majesty’s Ministers to conduct iati i 
: t essary negotiat: Ie w 
pales teat dene y conduct the necessary negotiations. He will 


I I accompanied by a Commissioner appointed by His Majesty the 
waned i ies ps his way to the ee frontier, where it is pegs that he sneak be 
ommissioner te i i i iti 
Upset eabeut e Supa by Your Highness, who will be accompanied by a British 
“Tt will be the duty of Major-G i i in di 
2 jor-Gencral Goldsmid {0 examine the territory in dispute, to 
yer all that it advanced Ly the Commissioner of Your Highness on the on and, aad the 
missioner of the Shah on the other; and to take such evidence as he may require on the 
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spot, both as regards the ancient rights of the two States, and ¢ i i 
by them respectively since 1863. Having thus acquired ‘all ie ee ae ie 
ean oltain, Major-General Goldsmid will, in conjunction with the two Commissioners and m 
delegate, select. some place, either in Seistén or in the adjoining territory, where the srhicle 
question can be fully discussed, and his judgement in respect to the matters in dis ute will be 
formally delivered. Major-General Goldsmid’s decision will be that of the British Coemeuniént 
and a copy of it will be delivered in writing to the Persian and Afghanistan Commissioners for 
the information of their respective Governments, whose acceptance thereof will be invited.” 
This last paragraph is not consistent with the condition for which the Gov- 
ernment of India had expressly stipulated, viz., that the final decision would 
rest with Her Majesty’s Government. 


24, Selection of Colonel Pollock as representative of the 
Government of India and instruction as regards his func- 
tions.—It will have been seen that the Secretary of State’s telegram dated 3rd 
September removed the doubts which the Government of India had felt as to 
the appointment by the Viceroy of an Indian officer to accompany the Mission. 
Colonel Pollock, Commissioner of Peshawur, was the British officer selected to 
represent the Government of India. He was not to exercise co-ordinate autho- 
rity with General Goldsmid. “ His functions,” the Government of India ruled, 
“are simply of a consultative characier, but the sole power of arbitration is vested in Colonel 
Goldsmid. It will be Colonel Pollock’s duty to assist him, as far as lies in his power, with 
facts, opinion, and advice; to acquaint him with the opinions and feelings of the Court of 
Kabul; and to explain to him the views and policy of the Government of India on the 
Scistén question generally, and more particularly 
as set forth in the despatches noted in the 


To Secretary of State, No. 39, dated Jat July 1870. 
"margin. 


” ” » » 41, , 7th ,, 


“Colonel Pollock should carefully advise the Afghan Commissioner as to his proceedings, 
and, without assuming a position of partiality, should see generally that the views of the 
Kabul Government, whom the Commissioner represents, are fully and fairly explained. 

* When Colonel Goldsmid has given his decision, Colonel Pollock should procure a copy 
of it, and forward it as quickly as he can for the information of His Excellency in Couneil. 
He should also, from time to time as occasion may offer, keep His Excellency in Council fully 
informed of the progress of negotiations, and take the earliest opportunity of reporting the 
views which the Kabul or Persian Government, or both, may express on the decision that may 
be arrived at. 

“The present condition of the country through which Colonel Pollock may pass should 
be carefully noted, and any matters of interest, whether social, political, or physicul, should be 
duly reported.” 


25. Amir Shere Ali’s reply to Lord Mayo’s letter, dated 
8th September and temporary postponement of the Seistan 
arbitration.—On the 8th October 1870 the Amir replied thanking the 
Viceroy for the action taken by him in the matter, and saying that, owing 
to Sirdar Yakub Khan’s rebellion, the settlement of the Seistén boundary 
must be delayed, but that he hoped soon to restore order, and would then write 
again. With regard to Lord Russeil’s despatch now communicated to him for 
the first time he remarked that 
“no intimation whatever of the circumstance that the Persian Government made a representa- 
tion, and the British authorities returned a reply on the 5th November 1863, regarding the 
Seistén dispute, was sent to the Afghan Government.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Alison was told that the Seistaén arbitration could not be 


taken up at present. 


26. The Persian Government object to the deputation of 
an Afghan Commissioner and renew their ‘contention as to 


i of a portion of Seistan from arbitration.—Un 
he excuse P the 13th October 1870 the Government 


. 88, dated 25th, July. ; é 
te BB Bnd Augusk of India received copy of the despatches 
is Oy ig TEES Oe noted on the margin from Mr. Alison 


to Lord Granville. The Persian Government, on hearing that an ee 
Comuissioner was to accompany the Persian and English Commissioners to the 
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i j tise itherto been no mention of such 
Seistén border, objected, saying that there had hither ) sie 
a Commissioner, and insisting that all they hac consented to was 


“that* the British and Persian Commissioners should proceed to Seistaén and inspect the 


Savekeni present possessions of the Persian Government, 

; i esacd 

eee et aera Oa the 2th Should draw up a map of the same, define the same, 
Mira ; : ‘ bee 

July. he had nildressed to Mr. Alison a memorandum — ascertain what portion of Seistin had not yet 


to the same effect as regards the functions of the come into Persia’s possession, and _ state the same 
Commissioners. to the British and Persian Governments, 


“The Persian Government (they said), according to the despatch of Lord Russell, consi- 
ders itself justified in considering that portion of Seistén which it has already possessed itself 
of, to be its own territorial property ; and it will never agree to make over a single span of 
what it possesses at the present day to another party.” 


Mr. Alison replied on the 5th August— 


“The argument founded on Earl Russell’s despatch is left to the appreciation of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but the objection made to the Afghan Commissioner is of a nature to 
create embarrassment, ‘ i . Whatever may be the extent of Persia’s possessions in 
Seistén, it is clear from the repeated appeals made to Great Britain, to restrain the areressive 
attitude of the Afghans respecting them, that no settlement of the question can be effected 
unless both parties are heard in it. Indeed, Lord Clarendon in his communication dated the 
Q4th of February last made the application to the Amir Shere Ali Khan dependent on the 
acceptance by Persia of the arbitration of Great Britain in the question of the sovereignty 
of Seistén, and it was only on the announcement made by Mr. ‘Thomson, that the Persian 
Government submitted the question of the sovereignty and boundaries of Seistén to the arbi- 
tration of Her Majesty’s Ministers, that the Viceroy of India was instructed to ascertain if the 
Amir would agree to this. It is true that the Persian Ministers explained, later, how far they 
were from meaning any such thing; but it is likewise clear that, if such an explanation had ° 
been conveyed in the first instance, no such communication could have been made to the Amir 
Shere Ali Khan. The Persian Ministers will thus understand how difficult it must be to 
throw His Highness over at this stage of the question, and how prejudicial also it may be to 
the interests of peace in the sequel; for, if the Amir were to resume his aggressive attitude in 
consequence of such treatment, the Shah’s Government might not feel itself justified to call 
upon Her Majesty’s Government once more to restrain him.” 


To this the Persian Ministry rejoined— 

“With reference to the statement in the said memorandum, ‘if such an explanation had 
been conveyed in the first, instance, no such communication could have been made to the Amir 
Shere Ali Khan,’ the Persian Government from the first in reply to Mr. Thomson, in every 
memorandum and explanation given, were consistent in relying upon Lord Russell’s despatch, 


and now also cau. make no alteration in their last interpretation, except in consenting to the 
presence of an Afghan Commissioner in order to hear his opinion.” 


It appears, therefore, that up to August 1870 the Persian Government 
repudiated the understanding that they had ever agreed to submit the sove- 
reignty and boundaries of the whole of Seistan to arbitration. ‘They excluded 
that part of the province which, biding upon the permission given in Lord 
Russell’s despatch, they had brought into possession. 


27. The Amir reopens the question of arbitration in re- 
gard to Seistan.—On the 26th of February 1871 order having apparently been 


finally restored in Afghanistan, the Amir wrote to the Viceroy begging him to 


“ make arrangements for the settlement of Seistin affairs at any time he deemed proper. But 


he took care to add that the officer deputed by the British Government should be sent by the 
Biluchistan and Kandahar route.” 


General Goldsmid having recommended the postponement of the Seistén 
settlement till the ensuing cold season, the Viceroy replied to the Amir on the 
28th April, saying that he had every reason to believe that 


“ before the commencement of the season of the year in which it is possible to travel in those 
countries, the preliminaries for the ne 


; otiations will be settled i i 
fie Amnilsbd Uy the Se. Poe wil be settled in a manner satisfactory to 


On the 11th of April the Viceroy telegraphed to Mr. Alison the Amir’s 


e that arrangements might be made for the Seistan settlement. And, with 
* But [ ain more than ever convinced that no settle- reference to the marginally quoted remark 
ment, such as that of Seistdn or Mekran, 


disposed of in the genson, or perhaps thia cera s made by General Goldsmid in a letter of 

. basis of Dep eelallay, added to a plan of onariktion, 17th March 1871, regarding the difficulties 
eve agreed upo limi i . ig . . A 
concerned.) Preuminurily by all Governments experienced in the Mekran demarcation, 


‘ he asked that officer to suggest “the basis 
for the approaching negotiations regarding Seistdn.” oF 


desir 
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28. Further corres 
ee = pondence regarding th ' 
arbitration.—This question as to the precise basis x oa eines ae 


No, 24, duted 16th May 1671, that een the Government of India 
; ley brought it t¢ ‘ ‘ 
Secretary of State in the despatch cited in the margin ratte one Eee 


“the necessity, before commenci 
sity, ; encing the settlement of the Seisté i i 
the most ee understanding with the Persian Government as_ to miata i = tate at 
anny ¥ is ie be the powers and duties of the Persian Commissioner, what re ca Ene 
ca waatiatione.” to by eae and what places are to be visited in hee ot bn 
stipe Bee SS ae 8 e trust,” Government said, “ th j S if 
oe arts f ji at Her Majesty’s Se 
Saas see ein a a hoe to aay such instructions to the ibritioh Minister t 
s shall leave no doubt as to the terms and conditions on which the arbitration j 
to be undertaken, and shall prevent the repetition of the difficulties nines anaes ( 
nection with the proceedings in Mekran.” prewar 


On various occasions during the month of August the 
was urged to reply to this despatch. At length, on the 24th cpnnraes Duke 
of Argyll telegraphed that Mr. Alison had been instructed to come to a 7 : 
understanding with the Persian Government as to the basis of operations Boe 
cially on the points noted in the foregoing extract. ee 


On the 15th August Mr. Alison enquired when the Amir 

be ready to enter upon Seistan iebinition, but the tment ohne 
(telegram of 26th August) declined to communicate again with the Amir 
about Seistin, until the basis of arbitration had been definitely settled. The 
advised as the best arrangement that the Afghan and Persian Geranfi@ione 
should, with General Goldsmid as arbitrator, visit the necessary places on the 
boundary; and that the two Commissioners should lay all needful information 
before General Goldsmid, whose decision should be final. They referred to para- 
graph 9 of Secretary of State’s instructions, August 9th, 1870 (vide Appendix 
II), to which the Amir had already agreed. 


_ On 3ist August Mr. Alison telegraphed that the Shah said it would be 
difficult to settle the Seistén question satisfactorily, unless General Goldsmid 
went to the spot first and came back. with a map; and that he was afraid the 
Persians would not consent to arbitration. 


The Government of India rejoined (1st September) very strongly deprecating 
any departure from the basis prescribed by the Duke of “Argyll with concur. 
rence of the Foreign Office in his instructions to General Goldsmid, dated 
9th August 1870; the Amir had already consented, and it was very doubtful 
whether he would agree to any other basis; that the Persian interests would 
be as effectually secured thereby as by any other means; and that in the present 
condition of Afghanistan, any alteration of arrangements already approved by 
Her Majesty’s Government was extremely undesirable. 


Mr, Alison, in a telegram of 2nd September, fated that no departure from 
the basis laid down in General Goldsmid’s instructions had been made, 
and that he would continue to press the arbitration to the best of his 
power. 

General Goldsmid, however, telegraphed 


®@ And he had onthe 18th July sent a written 
reply to the letters of 4th April and 16th and 26th on* 1st September as follows :— 


May ; he urged that, before anything waa done, it ; f 
should be definitely settled whether he was to be an “Have consulted with Alison on Seistén 
arbitrator, or whether, as in the Mekran case, ho was ; : j cena $ 
onty to makea mup and collect materialy for the cena Assen Se eat albo views: of 
settlement of the matter ot ‘Teheran. ersian Government. My opinion 1s that the 
; better plan would be to accept their own pro- 
. . F P pes we P 
posal, to inspect locality, making map and come to Teheran—a procedure which, in respect. of 
the Mekran boundary, has virtually amounted to arbitration. They would, in such case, will- 
ingly receive an Afghan Commissioner with the other at Teheran. I, as exercising good 
offices of England, should propose settlement and no decision would of course be final until 
approved by the Amir. Were Alison to propose an unbending arbitration in the sense of my 
instructions, they might accept the procedure, but not the results.” 


terms of the.Secretary 


The Government of India, however, adhered to the 
4th 


of State's instructions and deprecated any departure from them (telegram, 
September). 
u 
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The next steps in the matter are narrated in the following telegrams from 
and to Mr. Alison (dated 13th and 16th September). ‘The illness of the 
Persian Foreign Minister postponed further communications :— 


From Mr. Alison. 


“The Minister of Foreign Affairs says that the intention of the Shah had not been clearly 
understood by Her Majesty’s Government, and that a reference to his memoranda of 24th 
July aud 4th August last would clear up the point. Arbitration in the sense now suggested 

‘ 3 is ° ° 
by us was never contemplated by the King, and there were grave objections to such a course, 
That proposed by Persia, and to which she adheres, could not be attended with the slightest 
inconvenience. ‘Che Commissioners would proceed to the frontier, draw up their inap, collect 
all necessary information, and then return to Teheran. The question would then either be 
settled here ov referred to London for the decision of Her Majesty’s Government. ‘Teheran 
had, moreover, the advantage of being in telegraphic communication with England and India, 

f hig, Mr. AX be Beene and both quarters could be apprized daily of 
* With oto this, Mr. Alison was, by Beant ay ft . 4s Pe : 
of 16th Sertuinber told Desirable, if possible, not to the progress of the negotiation. The speedy 
have Mansum Khan as Commissioner. Do your best to and satisfactory manner in which the Perso- 
et some other mau nominated.” Kelat boundary question had been brought 
, cane oa g 
To this Mr. Alison replied by felecrats of ne to a termination would, be hoped, have due 
September—*“ Our impression about ausuin is that, : . es Le 4a 
although he made himself disngreenble in Mekran threugh weight In favor of the Svistiu question 
fear of respousibility, he made himself useful here by being similarly settled at Teheran. . The 
enlightening his Court on the real state of affuirs there, Minister expressed a hope that Her Majesty’s 
and ne ge Mons ae object to Lave him Goverument would not make any further 
dei aaa objection to this reasonable course, and that 
the Commissioners would be thus enabled to make at once the necessary preparations for their 
journey, Mirza* Maasum Khan will again be the Persian Commissioner.” 


From Government of India (Lord Mayo). 


“Yours of 13th. I understand arrangements to which Persia is willing 1o agree are 
following : Goldsmid with the Persian and Afghan Commissioners to proceed to Seistan. When 
three are together, it will be for Persian and Afghan Commissioners respectively to state and 
substantiate their claims, and, if local enquiry is necessary, Commissioners may proceed to any 
point and take map of any districts. The two Commissioners will then set forth the conclusions 
which they maintain, and Goldsmid, weighing evidence and arguments, will submit arbitral 
opinion to Persian and Afghan Governments. Commissioners will then proceed to Teheran, 
where acceptance of arbitral opinion will be awaited. Should either Government tot agree, 
reference will be made to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for loreign Affairs, whose decision 
will be final, and to which both Governments will bind themselves beforehand to agree and 
abide by. 


“ This appears in accordance with your telegram, and with Shah’s. statement to you at 
interview on 23rd July 1870. If this be fully understood, no difficulty anticipated with 
Amir.” 


Eventually (4th October) Mr. Alison replied as follows :— 


“The Persian Government will not depart from the position taken up on the strength of 
Earl Russell’s despatch, dated 5g) November 1863, that is to say, they will not consent that 
their actual possessions in Seistiin should be discussed or disturbed, and they will agree only 
that our arbitration should have effect over those places which are not actually in their posses- 
sion, our Commissioner reserving his final opinion until his return to ‘'eheran. ‘The Persian 
Government make no objection otherwise to Commissioners’ meeting, discussing, inspecting 
necessary localities, hearing evidence, and drawing up maps.” 


29. The Government of India represent the impossibility 
of asking the Amir to consent to arbitration on the limited 
terms accepted by Persia.—Upon receipt of this telegram the Govern- 
ment of India reconsidered the situation. They felt it impossible to ask the 
Amir to consent to an arbitration by which he would gain nothing and might 


lose much, and which was so very different from what he had at first been 
asked to accept. 


This difficulty was laid before Her Majesty’s Government in the Viceroy’ 
telegram of 16th October 1871, which et that ee 
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“GF all the circumstances were 1 i 
if ; #83 were properly placed before th 
of ari a serious objection ought to iF taken, as Perian fn Coverument hy the aay 
were | ¢ basis being aucicut right and present possession, We,” it oA able oe ere 
cali caer will be inade to induce the Persian Government to eee il 2 ee ie a 
; ous given on the Yth August 1870 by the Duke of te 
Goldsmid,” 5 Y te Vuke of Argyll to General 


viz, that General Goldsmid, as the delegate of the British Government l 
enquire into the claims of the two parties to the whole of Seistan ; sbi pies 
an arbitral opmiou in or near Seistan; should consider any objections ani - 
he found it impossible to remove those objections and reconcile the two part; 
should report the matter to his Government. = eee 


30. The terms drawn up by Mr. Alison are finally ac- 
cepted by Persia.—Fortunately for the prospects of a settlement of the 
question a new view of the position forced itself upon the Persian Government 
On the 5th October, the day after Mr. Alison had telegraphed the resolution of 
the Persian Government to abide by the advantage which Lord Russell’s letter 
of 5th November 1863 had given to them, a conversation on the subject took 
place between Mr. Dickson, of Her Majesty’s Legation in Teheran, and the 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Dickson remarked that Earl Rus- 
sell’s letter applied as much to Afghanistan as to Persia, so that Shere Ali 
had, according to it, as much right as Persia, unchecked by England, to seek 
redress by arms. At this observation the Persian Minister grew thoughtful, 
and said that sach a contingency had not been contemplated. A week after- 
wards the Persian Minister sent a memorandum to Mr. Alison, representing that 
Amir Shere Ali had e 7 


* As far oe known to the Government of India, “ marched* a considerable force towards Seis- 
the cause of this alarm was nothing but the return of ftiin, and had brought it at that d ithi 

: ‘in, a roug i ate within 

ae aan anpy from the neighbourhood of Herat to five stages of Seistén ; by seeret intercourse, 

: . . and the holding out of promises, had induced 

Ibrahim Khan, Biluch, a subject and servant of the Persian Government, to forsake it, and 

tale service with himself, and, moreover, inteuded to raise a new eity on the banks of the 


Helmund.” 


Mr. Alison replied 
“that he was not at all surprised at what had taken place, as,ever sinee the departure of the 
King for Turkish Arabia, he (Mr, Alison) had had occasion to complain of repeated acts of ag- 
gression and plunder committed by the Persian Governor vf Kain on Afghan territory, 8 
and that he had telegraphed to Her Majesty’s Government that Persia had refused their arbi- 
tration on the whole question of the disputed territories of Seistéiu.” 


The bearer of the Persian Minister’s message then hinted that negotiations 
on that subject were not altogether closed, and enquired what real difference 
existed between the views entertained at Kabul and Teheran. Mr. Alison 
replied that, while Shere Ali Khan had frankly accepted the proposal of Her 
Majesty's Government for a pacific settlement of the whole question by arbi- 
tration, the Shah had declined such arbitration, and had taken up a position 
based upon a settlement of the territories in dispute by force of arms. 


The Persian Government then announced their readiness to accept British 
arbitration, but as the message in which the consent was conveyed did not 
appear sulliciently explicit, Mr. Alison replied 
«that it was useless for him to telegraph any communication to Her Majesty’s Government 
on this subject, which did not convey a full and unconditional acceptance of their arbitration, 
and that he must be excused if he declined forwarding the present one.” 

At the request of the Persian Foreign Minister, therefore, Mr. Alison 
drafted the following memorandum, dated 22nd October 1871, the acceptance 
of which would, he thought, be regarded as satisfactory :— 

“ When the British, Persian, and Afghan Commissioners are all assembled together in 
Seistéu, the Persian and Afghan Commissioners respectively will state and substantiate their 


claims. If local enquiry be necessary, the Commissioners will proceed to any point for that 
purpose, aud make a map of any districts without Iet or hindrance. When the British 
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Commissioner considers that there is nothing further to be done on the spot, the Commissioners 


will then return to Tcheran,* where fis 
® Thus much deviation from the original plan con- 


1 question will be fully discussed with a view 
Se aeaek Dink oF sarggi: Bhs <Alson: ENED to its settlement, and the British Commis. 


sioner will also state his arbitral opinion, 
Should the Persian or Afghan Governments not agree to the arbitral opinion of the British 
Commissioner, reference will then be made to Her Majesty’s Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who, taking into due consideration the arguments put forward by Persia, will issue hig 
final decision, both the Persian and Afghan Governments binding themselves beforehand to 
abide by the same.” 


The Shah then said 


“It is correct; let telegram be accordingly sent to the Viceroy of India; the Persinn 
Government is satished. But if, before the arrival in Seistin of the Persian and British Com. 
missioners, a movement should be made upon Seistén by the Afghans, and that movement be 
of a hostile nature, Persia will then refuse to accept any arrangement, and, in accordance with 
the letter which Lord John Russell, formerly British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
give to the Nasir-el-Mulk, will have recourse to her right.” 


This was communicated to the Viceroy of India, who, on the 26th Octo- 
ber, telegraphed his acceptance, and thanked Mr. Alison for the successful 
manner in which he had concluded the preliminaries of the Seistén arbitration ; 
at the same time he begged the Secretary of State to instruct General Goldsmid 
and Colonel Pollock to come out at once. By No, 2367P., dated 31st October, 
General Goldsmid was told that 


“ the instructions which had been already issued to him by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 


will hold good, except in so far as they ave modified by the basis of arbitration to which the 
Persian Government has now definitely agreed,” 


and was furnished with a copy of the despatches No. 39, dated 1st July, 
and No. 41, dated 7th July 1870, in which the Government of India had put 
the Secretary of State in possession of their views onthe Seistan question. 


31. Letters to and from the Amir Shere Ali, dated 31st 
October, 138th November, 29th December 1871, and 14th Janu- 
ary 1872.—At the same time a letter was addressed to the Amir, acquaintiug 


ae with the terms of the agreement with the Persian Government. He was 
told that 


“the terms now finally arranged with the Persian Government are, in all essential respects, 
the same as those which I proposed to Your Highness in my letter of 8th September 1870, 
and which were accepted by Your Highness in your answer of 4th October 1870, and subse- 
quent correspondence. They are such as, having regard to the identity of the interests of 
both Governments and the welfare of Afghanistan, I have communicated and sugzested to 
Persia. I entertain the confident belicf that the settlement of the Seistdn question on the 
above basis will for ever put an end to those unhappy disputes which have so long disturbed 
the peace and interfered with the prosperity of Seistén. I now invite Your Highness, at the 
earliest possible date, formally to intimate to me in writing your acquiescence in the above 
terms, which, in accordance with my suggestions, have ‘been definitely settled with His 
Majesty the Shah, and which I now offer for Your Highness’ final acceptance, with reference 
to your last letter to me, dated 17th July 1871. 


The nomination of General Goldsmid as British Commissioner was inti- 
mated, and the Amir was asked to select an intelligent and trustworthy officer 
as Commissioner on the part of Afghanistan, and to invest him with powers 
enabling him to give a final opinion in the discussion which, after all needful 
local enquiries had been made, would take place at Teheran. 


As to Colonel Pollock’s appointment and the route by which he should 
travel to Seistan the letter proceeded— 


“T learned from my Agent’s letter to Colonel Pollock, dated 27th February 1871, that 
Your Highness desired that Colonel Pollock should proceed to Seistan by Shikarpur. Biluchis- 
tan, and Kandahar, which you stated to bea very secure route and neurer and better than 
that of Kabul. I also understood that Your Highness would depute a Kabul official and an 
escort to Kandahar and Biluchistan border, and adopt measures for the security of transit. I 
shall be glad to learn whether Your Highness still prefers the adoption of this route, of 
whether you consider any other route preferable, Iam desirous that my delegate on his way 


to sen eeu have an opportunity of a conference with Your Highness, and communicate 
at pi (VOU On various matters connected with the welfare ot Afghanistan. I hope, 
erefore, that whatever route Your Highness may select may be one which will admit of 
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that object being secured. It will also be ne 
L cessary that Your Hi 
ane nen as will secure the perfect safety and comfort of Oneran canta “a 
so long as they may be within Your Highness’ dominions; and I trust Y. : Hi t Toe atl 
intimate to me the arrangements which you propose to effect for this Bitte a 
“As Colonel Pollock is now on his way £ 
k is now y from England to enter on tl i ich it 3 

proposed to entrust to him in this matter, I hope Your Highness will lose Erie nigh i 3 
ing to me your wishes on all the points above noted. eee 


“My friend, as arrangements so satisfactory bave been made f i 
of Seistfn affairs, I trust Your Highness will Hae stringent viglecs: ee Shee aoe 
jects on the border to abstain absolutely from all aggressive or offensive operations, to 4 “ala 
quietly in their homes, pending the adjustment of the matters in dispute by peaceful arbitra. 
tion, and to respect the decision that may hereafter be given: any disturbance on the frontie 
now, or during the progress of the negotiation, might have the effect of very seriously impedi é 
the amicable arrangements whieh it is my object to complete.” ee 


The Amir replied by a kharita, dated 13th November 1871—(1) entirely 
agreeing to the arbitration of the Seistin dispute by the British authorities; 
(2) mentioning that he had appointed Syud Nur Mahomed Shah as his Agent 
with plenary powers; and (3) saying that. he had repeated the previous 
orders to his officers on the border to abstain from such acts as might dis- 
turb peace; but (4) objecting to the arrangement that his Agent should go into 
He don eions of the aggressing party ‘in the hope of the settlement of the 

ispute, 


To this kharita the Viceroy replied on the 29th December, saying— 


“ My friend, the satisfactory settlement of this long-standing dispute, which I trust will 
be effected within a few months, will, I doubt not, advance the happiness and prosperity of Your 
Highness’ possessions on the Persian frontier, and bind more firmly than ever the bonds of 
friendship between Your Highness and the British Government. 


‘Tn discussing so intricate and difficult a question as the Seistin boundary, many pointe 
must necessarily arise, on which General Goldsmid, who is to give an arbitral opinion on the 
case, will require to consult his Government, and refer either to me or to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in London. It would be impossible to make such communications from Seistdn, which it 
takes months for a letter to reach; and, on the other hand, it would not be desirable that the 
Commissioners should be so far removed from the scene of operations as even the nearest point 
in British territory, which is at least two months’ journey from Seistén. Teheran is the 
nearest, point to Seistén with which there is telegraphic communication; messages can pass 
both from London and Calcutta to Teheran in a few hours, so that any difficulties which arise 
can at once be referred for consideration and settled without delay. By this arrangement I 
am quite sure that Your Highness’ interests will be better consulted than by any other that 
can i made, and, as Colonel Pollock will accompany your Commissioners, Your Highness may 
feel perfect confidence that be will he received and treated with the respect and dignity befitting 
the Government he represents. It will he my special care that this should be so, and the 
British Minister at Teheran will be addressed by me with this view. 

“ My friend, in the countries of Europe, when important international affairs are under 
discussion, it is usual for some place to be selected by the high powers concerned at whieh the 
questions under consideration can be finally settled. The selection is generally determined by 
considerations of convenience, and it is never considered an objection that the place fixed 
upon is situated within the territories of one of the parties interested, nor is such an arrange- 
ment ever looked upon as adding to the dignity of the one or detracting from that of the other. 

“In the present instance, there is a high officer of the British Government appointed at 
Teheran, and, as I have already explained, communication can be made both with England 
and India in afew hours. No other place that I could choose would be so conveniently 
situated or offer so many advantages; and I trust that Your Highness will acquiesce in an 
arrangement which, under similar circumstances, in Europe would be unhesitatingly agreed i 


by the great Powers.” 

On the 14th January the Amir 
his interests and honor would be duly 
He had, therefore, yielded to the Viceroy’s 
Commissioner should proceed to Teheran, 
Mahomed accordingly. 


replied, expressing his confidence that 
guarded and promoted by the Viceroy. 
expressed wish that the Afghan 
and had instructed Syud Nur 


32. Departure of General Sir F. J. Goldsmid for learn 

and report of his early proceedings.—General Goldsmid, nositipans 
From General Goldewid, to Duke of Argyll, dated by Colonel Pollock, Captain Euan 

15th January 1872. : Smith, and Mr. G@. Thomas, left 


I 
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on the 10th November 1571, and reached Bombay on the 3rd December, 
ee visit to the Viceroy (Lord Mayo) at Calcutta, he sailed for the 
Persian Gulf on the 11th December, and arrived at Bunder Abbas on the 21st, 
It had been arranged in Calcutta that General Goldsmid should proceed to 
Seistan by the route originally proposed, and meet the Persian Commissioner 
at Bam. That Colonel Pollock and Dr. Bellew, with the Afghan Commissioner, 
should advance through Kandahar and the Bolan, and meet General Goldsmid 
at Sekoha about the middle of February. The march from Bunder Abbas to 
Bam, where the party arrived on the 7th January, occupied sixteen days; on the 
following day General Goldsmid was visited by Mirza Maasum Khan, the Persian 
Commissioner, who had been waiting for him since the 24th December. At 
General Goldsmid’s return visit, Maasum Khan spoke of the work at Seistin 
as of a comparatively simple nature, his orders being clear and defined. He 
would accompany the General wherever he thought fit to go, they would 
“constater”? the condition of the country, and _Teturn to Teheran for 
discussion and decision. At Bam, General Goldsmid was joined by Major 
Lovett ; and on the 12th, the whole party, accompanied by Mirza Maasum 
Khan, started for Seistén. In a telegram dated 15th J anuary, General Gold- 
smid reported that in consequence of the defeat of Ibrahim Khan of Banpur 
by Biluchis, near Nasratabad on the route of the Mission, the Persians required 
an increased escort. He represented to them that to enter Seistén in force 
must be held to disprove possession. 


On the 1st February, General Goldsmid reached Sekoha* where the 
® General Goldsmid, to Foreign Department, Govern- demeanour of the Persian Commis- 
ment of India, No. 17, dated 11th March 1872, sioner underwent a chan ge—a 
circumstance which General Goldsmid attributed to the neighbourhood and 
influence of the Hashmut-ul-Mulk, the Amir of Kain. On the 4th February, 
the Mission left Sekoha for Chiling, and started thence on the 5th for Nasir- 
abad or Shahr-i-Nao, the new capital of Persian Seistin. Before starting from 
Chiling, Maasum Khan informed General Goldsmid that the Amir of Kain had 
written to him strongly rerionstrating against General Goldsmid’s proceedings 
in pitching his flag in front of his tents. It was said that the people and 
especially their Mullas were so perturbed at this proceeding as to render a de- 
monstration very probable. General Goldsmid replied that the Mission on which 
he was engaged was well known; that the flag was the sign of that Mission, and 
that one had been hoisted under similar circumstances in Biluchistan in the 
preceding year. He desired that the Hashmut-ul-Mulk might be informed of 
these facts, and observed that if he discontinued hoisting the flag which had 
hitherto been pitched everywhere, it might give rise to all kinds of surmises. 


About a mile from Nasirabad the party were met by an “Istikbél” under 
command of Sharif Khan, Sirdar of Nhamis, who accompanied them to their 
allotted quarters in the fort, where they remained from the 6th to the 15th 


February, “if not under physical, at least under moral compulsion of no 
common kind.” 


33. Description of the Fort of Nasirabad.—The following is 
Major Lovett’s description of Nasirabad :— 


“The principal fort is a rectangular enclosure, 1,344 feet long by 1,012 feet wide, the long 

side running south-west by west. ‘The walls are of mud béton work, 24 feet high, including a 
parapet-wall 8 feet high; the terrepleine is 5 feet. wide. There are towers at each angle, and 
at intervals with flanking towers at each of the four gateways. Each tower is about 34 fect 
high, containing a small guard-room. Outside the walls there is a chemin-de- 
an interior bank of earth with a retaining mud-wall, 10 fect, havin 
for musketry with semi-circular places of arms at intervals mi 
towers. Outside all, there is a wet ditch from 10 fe 
top, with sides sloping to an apex. To the south-east of this fort is an irregular outwork 
1,800 feet long and 1,500 feet wide, with 21 towers on the north side, 15 on the east, and the 

same number on the south side. This outwork encloses the old town of Hoseinabad. The 

walls, built of mud béton, have a relief of about 17 feet. The towers are 2d. feet. high. 

Outside of this wall is a wet ditch of a similar profile to that surrounding the principal fort. 

The deb/at has been thrown up against the mud-walls, forming a bank to protect them. atthe 


nude covered by 
ga banquette, and pierced 
dway between the enceinte 
et to 15 feet deep, about 20 fect wide at 
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45 feet diameter suitable for mountine artill i 
potas : g ery, It is 
cna the ane designated the fort containg perhaps 950 ae the oth i 
ny plots of ground under cultivation, as well as dwellin, toh eae ee 
less, Persian colonies, and it is said that some 20,000 imumtoents 
Leen attracted into Scistdn generally, owing to famine and searcity 


34. Further correspondence 
about the flag question— 
On the 5th February Maasum Khan forwarded the Gilgeing eis dia 
had received from the Amir of Kain on the subject of the flag :— : 


Copy of a letter enclosed with the above from the Hasumur. i-Mok, to Mirza Maasuy Kuan 


“With regard to the matter of the flag. I first sent the Y 

spoke to you Anyself yesterday evening. This is the Pent Veen ee unieeel 
with the qualities and disposition of the people of these parts ; they are greatly terrified 
His Excellency the General is not only an honored guest, but also the special envoy of the 
British Government. I am trying all I can: perhaps there may be some way to avoid giving 
him offence; but what can I do with these creatures who will not listen to reason—who 
understand nothing? I have myself received no orders concerning this matter. If, which 
God forbid, any improper occurrence should take place owing to these people, the General 
himself will be responsible. I repeat over again I have nothing to do with it. I know the 
disposition of this people to be very bad. You are the judge.” = 

General Goldsmid thereupon asked Maasum Khan as Special Commissioner 
of the Persian Government to say whether he considered 
“ that this flag, which until now has been considered as a sign of the Mission of the English 
Commissioner and of his arbitration, will now be looked upon in any other light by” the 
Eeorle et cheese parts? And if they do not consider it in this light, what can they possibly 
think of it?” ; 


He added— 

“T have not found it necessary to fly my flag here as yet, as I am occupying a house in 
the town; but I intend to move into tents, and it is my duty that I should display the sign 
of my mission in front of my tent, as long as I am associated with the Commissioner of 
another Government.” 

Maasum Khan’s reply contained no distinct opinion of his own. He 
merely said—‘ The reasons for your not hoisting your flag are those set forth 
in the above-mentioned letter from the Amir; but I will not fail in doing all 


T can in this matter.” 


35. Difficulty about an interview with the Amir of Kain.— 
On the 6th February, Khan Baba Khan and Yawur Azad Khan called upon the 
General with civil messages from the Amir, and, on departure, the former was 
presented with a musical-box. He took it, but returned it shortly afterwards, 
with a letter expressing inability to accept a present which he had since dis- 
covered was not considered fitting for him. ‘The style of the letter was not 
offensive; but General Goldsmid considered the incident to be more or less 
significant of the local popular feeling towards the Mission. There was no 
sien of a visit from the Amir himself, which General Goldsmid considered his 
due according to Persian etiquette, and the Persian Commissioner professed 
inability to induce the Amir to make the required concession. Nevertheless, 
the Amir made one or two advances; he despatched his aide-de-camp to express 
regret at the poorness of the accommodation he had provided—it appears that 
the Persian Commissioner had been much better treated—and afterwards sent 
a present of black partridges. Eventually it was decided that the Amir : te 
should call upon the General, who would then visit the Amir, on can in 
that the latter should return the General's call within a certain ie yeu 8 
proceeded according to this arrangement until the time Loe oe mS 
visit from the Amir. What i’en took place may be described in Genera 


smid’s own words :— x 
air ry 13.— me inexplicable cause the -day 
to me 4 hale ce aet etch a Hone with him through the actual present possessions of 


Persin, and prepare a map. I replied that ole ie plate a beeen Fi ay - rea by feet 
former letters. Indeed, it had been arlene Se eee ule Be eT aa nie ce 


afternoon. But new perplexities awaited us. 


Persian Commissioner again to-day wrote 
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9 a.m. Thad made all arrangements to receive him; anda message was brought from the 
citadel that Mir Alum Khan had a headache, and could not come before the afternoon, Added 
to this, it was communicated to us that the pistol presented to the Amir would be returned, as 
the latter had many of a similar description. The Governor's Mir Akhor had been the 
channel of information in imparting the circumstance to our Mir Akhor, so that there was 
tolerable ground for belief that the report was true. I confess to have felt irritated at even the 
supposition that such an insult was intended, and the more so as we had Treason to suspect 
Maasum Khan at the bottom of it all. He was known to be constantly with the Amir, and 
even our Persian servants were fully convinced that a secret. understanding bad been arrived 
at between them, which would tell with ill effect. on any honest endeavour to do justice in Seistan, 
At this crisis the Commissioner sent over to say he wished to see me. I was rather glad at 
the opportunity of renewing viva roce my complaints at the treatment experienced, and almost 
welcomed him when he appeared at our door. Our interview may have lasted. nearly three 
hours. I used strong language, but felt certain I was right in attributing to bim the active 
though secret agency in producing all these contretemps. I told him that whatever instructions 
he may have received from his Government, I could not believe he had been authorized 
to insult or offend me; and that he had, notwithstanding, succeeded in doing so. I looked to 
his acts, not to his written assurances, to which they were quite opposed. As usual, he made 
protestations of regard, and expressed regret at my assuming bis conduct to be unfriendly and 
insincere. We had never done, and never intended, offence; but if I persisted in imputing it to 
him, what could he say in reply? While we were talking, the Amirs ‘Mir Akhor’ entered 
and addressed himself to the Commissioner. He said that his master was ill, but would come 
if absolutely necessary. As I had accepted the postponement of the Amir’s visit until the 
afternoon, I thought it better not to disturb this arrangement. In the afternoon Mir Alum 
Khan called accordingly, having been preceded by Maasum Khan. The visit was not unsatis- 
factory, and the conversation touched on business as well as generalities. A letter from the 
Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Amir was read out for information. It recited the 
objects of our mission, and instructed the Governor of Kain to afford the Shah’s Commissioner 
every assistance. It struck me that the special aid contemplated, and to proclaim whieh the letter 
was produced for my benefit, was either that the officer addressed should accompany Maasum Khan 
on his tour, or be present with him at the sitting of the Commission; perhaps both. As an 
opinion from myself on this missive was evidently expected, I remarked that the Persian Com- 
missioner had better send me an extract, asking for a reply, which I would duly give him after 
consideration. The Amir exhibited a letter, moreover, from Furrah, mentioning that Colonel 
Pollock had arrived in Kandahar, but that they had no further news of bis movements. 
As General Pollock did not reach Kandahar till the 9th, and the contents of this letter were 
communicated to me on the 13th, or only four days after, I hardly think that the intelligence 
meant more than tbat he was daily looked for. The style of the writer proved him to be a 
person in the interests of Persia, if not an actual employé of the Amir of Kain. It is some 
little relief to be able to place on record that this day, which had begun darkly, had a 
brighter close than we had anticipated. I lope to be acquitted of excessive pliancy towards 
my colleague in again listening to his advances; but the wishes of Government were to me 
a law counter to which I could not allow personal antipathies to run, and the survey of 
Seistin must become @ fait accompli. We discussed new prospective plans before the Amir, 
and everything was finally arranged for our start on the 15th. Maasum Khan was to accom- 
pany me on a kind of light marching tour of inspection through Persian possessions. We 
were to map out the localitics with the aid of our respective Engineers; and the Amir was to 
give us guides and escort, and to have bridges repaired and other facilities afforded to practical 
locomotion. No mention was now made of returning presents: the visit of the Governor 
had been duly repaid and acknowledged ; and I accepted, on behalf of myself and party, the 
invitation from the Amir of Kain to join him in a shooting excursion, and at breakfast in 
tents on the following morning.” 


36. General Goldsmid’s tour from Nasirabad. Remon- 
strances by Maasum Khan.—On the 15th February, the party left 
Nasirabad on the understanding that they were to visit and map out 
places in the present possession of Persia. They marched first through 
Bahramabad to Dashtak, a large walled village with about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. A deputation of the inhabitants, led by the village headman, 
attended the camp, and delivered an address describing themselves as the 
loyal and contented subjects of the Shah of Persia. As Maasum Khan had 
preceded the Mission and already taken up his quarters in the town, General 
Goldsmid looked upon this manifesto on the part of the inhabitants as arranged 
for his benefit. They then marched from Dashtak along the banks of the 
Helmund canal (also known as the artificial Helmund) to Burj-i-Alum where 
they crossed the canal, and thence through Kala-i-Nao or Kala-i-Dost Mahomed 
held by Sirdar Sharif Khan, to Kohak on the real Helmund. : 


_“ From Kala-i-Nao we marched nine miles to Kohak on the Helmund. Here it ie that the 
Amir (of Kain) holds possession of his great bund or dam across the river, whereby the main 
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body of the water is turned to he Westy. W b Vv wo rgve and a small one 
; ard. € obser ed t canals, a la Ftd I , 


i sufficient importance to have been con- 
Ferrier, sidered by modern travellers the Helmund 
idle” Hrelntvct, Prony avenwefid aaah che itself, and which might certainly be called the 


te survey made by Q j 
Bower, 1 am enabled to state that, at thi i y puNcRHCeaO eee wae 
az , at this particular point, the river is 520 i j 
channel of 12 feet deep, and that the bund itself is 720 feet long, 100 feet thick, na Tectia, 


with an outlet of 60 feet in width. Th; i . 

section of the work, and aah ict Ge By ne ae ae uae 
supply the ancient bed or main ch i i 34 tie Were ce, 
called the THamun, some miles ee tee ee pete cei ae ee ae yan 
mountain snows, the watere overflow the whole construction, but ft he atiod ‘of nar via i 
Helmund below the bund is easily fordable. Although the diversion of the steed Inte the 
heart of Seistén by the means described is nothing new, and dates from days long prior to 
Jate Persian interference with the country, I doubt whether so secure and substantial a ies as 
that of the Amir of Kain, now five or six years old, had ever been carried out at this parti- 
cular point. Yet is it perfectly simple and intelligible, being composed of horizontally lei 
tamarisk branches more or less interlaced, ovevepread with earth, and strengthened by perpen- 
dicular stakes driven ‘in closely. or sparsely a3 occasion serves, The Amir seems i 
profited rather by building on a groundwork supplied by his predecessors than by workin out 
a new design. ” 


From Kohak they marched to Daki Dali, also on the Helmund, and 
thence to Kamal Bunder, a walled village and fort held by Sirdar Kamal Khan, 
Sanjurani, a Biluch Chief in Persian pay, and who acknowledged himself 2 
Persian subject. 


On the 21st February they left Kamal Bunder for Chaburjak, a fort and 
village on the opposite bank of the river, belonging to Imam Khan, Sanjurani, 
fording the Helmund at a distance of two miles, where the water was barely up 
to the horses’ girths. From the point of crossing to the halting-place the dis- 
tance was about nine miles. The country traversed was dry and sandy, with 
here and there patches of green wheat: near Chaburjak especially cultiva- 
tion was apparent. Here Maasum Khan expressed his regret that General 
Goldsmid should have any doubt as to “the complete sovereignty of Persia” 
over the places visited, General Goldsmid replied that ‘he could not acknowledge 
any state of possession on either side until he had seen the places with bis own 
eyes or made full enquiries thereon.” Not satisfied with this, however, 
Maasum Khan again wrote expressing “surprise and regret” that, after seeing 
what he had done General Goldsmid was still unable to “assume that the country 
up the Helmund was in actual possession of Persia.” He thought it better, under 
the circumstances, that he should return to Nasirabad and await the arrival of the 
Afghan Commissioner. General Goldsmid replied that, in his opinion, it would be 
better to halt one day and then go on to Rudbar. In the course of the day, 
General Goldsmid was visited by Sirdar Imam Khan, said to be first cousin to 
Kamal Khan, and also to Ibrahim Khan of Chakansur. ‘The family tree was 


shown to be as follows :— 
Jan Bea. 


ee wells eieeee 


Kban Jehan Khan. Aslum Khan. Nawab Khan. 


Tmam Khan of Char- Kumal Khan of Kumalabad or 


Ibrahim Khan of Chakansur, puiials Bunder Kamal. 


and others. 


i dbar. Imam Khan, in the 
Both Imam and Kumal Khan had shares in Ru d 
course of conversation, and in the presence of the Yawur, made allusion to the 


Shah as his sovereign. 
K 
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he morning of the 24th February they marched to Kila-i-Fath, keep. 
ing a the right pal of the Helmund, and on the 25th again encamped at 
the Amir’s Bund at Kohak—this time on the right bank of the river. Here 
they crossed the river and marched on the 27th February to Agha Jan, whence 
they passed again to the right bank to the fort of Nad Ali, held for the 
Persians by a son of Sirdar Sharif Khan, Nhami, and which they were not 
permitted to enter. On the 28th February they crossed the river again, and 
proceeded vid Jebanabad to Tiflek, for a short period the capital of the last 
Sarbundi Chief. At Jehanabad they were peremptorily warned off and 
resolutely denied admission, the soldiers musket in hand shouting to them from 
the walls. From Tiflek the route lay through Zaidan ; Kasimabad ; Jelalabad, 
the old Kaiani capital, into which they were refused admittance ; and Burj-i- 
Afghan to Banjar, about five miles from Nasirabad, which they reached on the 
2nd Mareb 1872. 


37. Arrival of General Pollock and Syud Nur Mahomed 
at Banjar.—On the 8th March General Pollock and Dr. Bellew,. together 
with the Afghan Commissioner, joined the camp. Syud Nur Mahomed, the 
Afghan Commissioner, pitched his tents at_a short distance from those of the 
Mission. Owing to the treatment he and General Pollock had met with on 
their journey, he positively declined to make the first call either on the 
Persian Commissioner or the Amir of Kain. The result was no visits were 
paid. 


On the Mission camp being pitched, General Goldsmid again hoisted his 
flag, which had not been used since leaving Chiling. Explanation was imme- 
diately asked for by Yawur Azad Khan on behalf of the inhabitants of Banjar, 
but the General refcrred him to the higher authorities. After this, the flag was 
not again lowered. General Goldsmid thus concluded his report :— 


“ After perusal of this report, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Council will probably not be unprepared to learn that the local work of the Commission is on 
the eve of completion, and that 1am about to proceed with my camp to Lash-Jowain and 
Meshed en route to Teheran. Major Lovett has already left to complete his survey by a 
hurried visit to Chakansur, and is to rejoin me at Lash. Major-General Pollock and Dr. 
Bellew with the Afghan Commissioner move in the same direction as myself. I have asked 
the Persian Commissioner to accompany me, should he find it practicable; but. he professes to 
have made arrangements to go by the route of Neh and Bandan, which I had intended to 
take and would have done so had my duties been more simple and regular. A few words will 
suffice to summarize the circumstances under which the Commission has been broken up and 
adjourned to Teheran. General Pollock had scarcely arrived in camp when we agreed that 
all hope of a fair enquiry was vain, and the sooner we moved away from Seistdn the better. 
The palpable and shameless attempts at stifling plain speech and rejecting honest evidence by 
convening the meeting of Commissioners at Nasirabad, a Persian military settlement, and 
the endeavours to get rid of all obnoxious witnesses who were in the Afghan Commissioner’s 
camp by inuendoes of collision, had culminated into unmistakeable offensive expressions in the 
three letters numbered 87, 88, and 92. The first questioned the propriety of my pitching tents 
at a place only five miles from Persian head-quarters ; when Maasum Khan must have well 
known that I had come thus near to Nasirabad against my own wishes and to meet 42s wishes 
as far as possible. The second held out a threat of consequences if I did not cause certain 

persons in the retinue of Syud Nur Mahomed Shah to be summarily dismissed. The 
third answered my call for a statement of claims and evidence in support, by writing that 
‘ after receiving through me a list of the claims advanced by the Afghan Commissioner, 
: - os then, if necessary, he would also give me his statement.’ Though I might 
have waited to reply to all the three letters at once by an argument of triple strength, I trust 


that Government will consider my patience to have been sufficiently tried, when the first letter 
was made sufficient cause for our immediate departure.” 


38. Brief ad interim report by General Goldsmid to the 


* No.5, dated Camp Lash-Jowain, 18th March 1872. ecretary of State.—On the 18th 


Ss 
March* G al G ; 
to the Duke of Argyl that the work in Seistén ener: oldsmid reported 


I Ar was over; but whether, or in 
what way, arbitration was to progress at Teheran, would depend on the orders 
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he might receive from the Goy 

I , \ ernment of Indi 
proceedings since arrival : _ndia. He then i i 
added— tiva! at Sekoha including his tour ftir Neciaton aa 


% ae 
As the Afghan Commissioner did not join us until the 8th 


eight days after our arrival in Seistén, I employed the March, or one month and 


interval in ascertaini 

; d ag, a8 accuratel 

Para. 7.—~Instructions to Colonel Goldemi ted Possible, ‘th tual itory which Persia had 

amid, ditaa Toi le, “the actual territory wh ia had 

Office, 9th Anguat 1870, nee sequired in Seistdn’ since 1865 per pel 
iy ¥ 


and detai : : In recent years i * 
etailed a map as practicable, on which to mark off, i MRC ra TE 
3 ue of frontier 


as determined by actual possession at the present time,’ ” 


On returning to Nasirabad, wh 
the Afghan Commissioners, he called eal si 


ce 1 7 1 
A statement of claims on either side,’ and of the mode in which it was proposed to 
e 


Agreement made at Teheran, 22nd October 1871, ‘substantiate them. In this, as in every 


; : attempt to reali i i 
sioners or friendly intercourse, I regret to state that failure baa heen share f ie wien, 
: en, 


in my opinion, ‘ nothing further was to be done on the anate ‘ 

vgced—-ed Sina Polock shart Usenet to atone tae 
is eae as remaining” longer in Seist&n, I decided on returning to Teheran,’ dan notified 
the uestion r iH be tdi Commissioner. Should no instructions be received to the annie 

ee a bite al ean be a tee with . mew i its settlement,’ and I shall be prepared to‘ cae 

on. ose to await instructi ; 

Excelleney the Viceroy and Goverior-General of Tndis belore cites ae opera se Hix 
at the capital, cing any final discussion 


joined by General Pollock and 


Ere leaving Seistén, I informed the Persian Commission 
: , i et that I should . 
Jowain, north of the former province, as I wished Major Lovett to Bonnet Fis et 
passing through Chakansur te the north-east, rejoining my camp at Lash. But, as he ex aes 
plmaell unable hg pear pany ae Iam paying only with General Pollock and the Afghan 
om missioner. e may possibly overtake Mirza Maasum Kh: ici 
vei aiaianeiie? ly daasum Khan ex rovte, but I hardly antici- 


39. Statement by the Afghan Commissioner of the Afghan 
case.—The following is Dr. Bellew’s translation of the statement submitted to 
General Goldsmid by Syud Nur Mahomed, the Afghan Commissioner, shortly 
after his arrival at Banjar :— 


Statement of Afghan Commissioner. 


“ Statement regarding the boundary between the kingdoms of Afghanistan and Persia is 
as follows: It is well known that, after the death of Nadir Shah, three new Kings in one day 
became rulers of their countries, as under-mentioned, viz., the Kujjurs in Persia, Abmed Shah 
Abdal in Afghanistan, and the King of Boklara in Turan. ; 

The boundary between the kingdoms of Afghanistan as in the possession of Ahmed 
Shah, with the kingdom of Persia, as in the possession of the Kujjur King, was fixed through 
Chinarair and Puliab Resbumi in Khorasan. This is mentioned, because by such a boundary 
both Turbutain and Kbaff and Ghain are thus included within the boundary of Afghanistan, 
and even now the King of Afghanistan does not forego his right to that border, nor withdraw 


the 23rd October 1971, from the British Minister, to the 
Viceray, Simla, 


«When the British, Persian, and Afghan Commissioners are all assembled together in Seistan, the Persian 
and the Afghan Commissioners, respectively, will state and substantiate their claims. If local snquiny be 
arcessary, the Commissioners will proceed to any point for that purpose, and mike 9 map o any districts 
without let or hindrance. When the British Commissioner considers that there is nothing furt her s ba done 
on the spot, the Commissioners will then return to Teberan, where the question will be fully discussed with e 
view to its settlement, and the British Commissioner will also state his arbitral opinion. 


Extract from letter of instructions to Colonel Goldsmid, dated India Office, the 9th August 1870. 


j issi howd be to ascertain the 
“© Para, 7.—It waa therefore resolved that the first object of your Mission 5 i ) as t 
actual img which Persia bad acquired in Seistén since the receipt of Lord Russell’s letter. The Persian 


Y ible to Teheran, and thence, accompanied by a 
Government proposo that you should proceed o3 soon ae rs He be Ea here ey hare, oy world be 


Persian Commissioner, you should make your way to some poir t wf J pee 
Oi seal enee : ed by a British officer. The precise point o 
joined by the Commissioner of Shere Ali, who meee pega etn sree Geiethn itaslf. at Gekohs, oF 


meeting (whether on the Pereo-Afghon, font seseane eG with the representative of the Government of 


Chakansur), I must leave it to you to determine i 2 nil trowel toes aivine theilendlarie 
India. Hoving thus met the Commissioner from the Afghan os as m Se coautey,motronly the ibe a 


Extract from telegram dated Teheran, 


dispute . . . laying down, as nearly a8 you can upon as 4 Hoag aerieay: 
i i i t time, but also the two lines of frontier w ’ 
LGR eceoien a Meee gr ape re lear eae party or the other were admitted to their full 


have to be ectively assigned if the claims of ¢ ; othe 
extant ve . aye Hiring thas acquired all the local information you can obtain 
“ ‘The aeque! has been modified by transfor of the foul discussion to Teheran. 
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himself from all claim to it, but, inasmuch as the district of Seistén is now under consider- 
ation, these places will not be further referred to now. As regards Seistan, it has always been 
in the possession of the rulers of Afghanistan since the country first. came into their possession, 
and its rulers and Chiefs have always paid allegiance and revenue, — and given service, to the 
Kings of Afghanistan, and, when necessary, have furnished militia troops according to the 
custom of the Afghan Kings. And the proof of if is in the fact that Suliman, Kaini, 
tendered allegiance to Ahmed Shah and gave him his daughter in marriage, and furnished 
troops and paid revenue to him ; and, in the time of his son, Timur Shah, Zuman Khan, 
Popalzai, was bis Governor in Kain and Neh and Seistén ; but, he having rebelled, Burkhodar 
Khan, Achukzai, was sent against him, and, after the fights of Maikhana and _Kandurak, 
reduced him. Popular songs of these events are at the present day current m Seistin. Again, 
on the representations of Mir Alum Khan, Mirzai, Shab Mahomed visited Seistén ond gave 
the daughter of Bahram Khan, Kaini, in marriage to his son Kamran ; and then Mir Khan, 
futher of Mahomed Reza Khan, and Mir Hashum Khan, Shahreki, and Sirdar Khan Jehan 
Khan, Biluch, with other Biluchis being in attendance on him, he conquered Kandahar. After 
this, all these Chiefs and their troops were present with Wazir Futteh Khan, Barakzai, in the 
affair of Kafir Kila, and fought against the Persians. Many Seistanis were here slaughtered. 
Further, when tbe Prince Kamran was defeated at Kabul by the late Amir Dost Mahomed 
Khan and fled to Herat, Hazi Feroz-ud-din, coming from Kain, was joined by Shah Pusund 
Khan, Ishakzai, and the Seistéu troops and Mahomed Khen of Neh, and captured Furrah, 
Yet once more, in Hijri 1252, Kamran reduced Seist4n to subjection, it having revolted to 
Kandahar, and, giving the daughter of Mahomed Reza Khan to Syud Mahomed Khan in 
mafsriage, realized the revenues of the country, and appowwted Mirza Hadi Khan and Shahbaz 
Khan, Biluch, in Kimmuk, and Mahomed Reza Khan in Sekoha, as Governors of the district. 
Since this time the agents and troops of the rulers of Kandahar or Herat annually went to 
Seistén and collected the revenues of that place from the father of Mahomed Reza Khan, and 
Jater from Mahomed Reza Khau and other Biluch people, in accordance with the agreement 
between them, such as the 24, or ‘cheylo-ék,’ &e. 


“ At the time that Sirdar Kohndi] Khan, from reverse of fortune, went from Kandahar 


towards ‘Teheran, Mahomed Reza Khan, Seist4ni, tendered his service and submission as 
heretofore, 


“At the time Shah Sujah-ul-Mulk was at Kandahar with the British army, Sirdar 
Syud Mahomed Khan, by way of Jowain, joining Sirdar Shah Pusund Khan, proceeded to 
Seistén and brought 800 kharwars of grain thence to Furrah for the troops there. Again, 
when Asaph-ud-dowla with an army marched from Meshed to Ghain, the Mir of Ghain, 
Asadulla Khan, considering himself and his country as appertaining to the Afghan kingdom, 
fled and took refuge in Seistén. By order of the Wazir of Herat, the Seistén army under 
Mahomed Reza Khan and the Wazir’s officers fought the Persian troops at Neh and defeated 
them. A second army from Meshed under Mahomed Ali Khan, son of Asaph-ud-dowla, marched 
on Ghain, and the Mir of Ghain, going to Herat, represented the fact, and the Wazir of Herat 
gave him troops for their expulsion. The armies met at Sikilla, in Ghain, and a fight ensued. 
The Persians were defeated and returned to Meshed, and abandoned their projects on the country. 
The Wazir’s officers, having given Ghain and Burjund to the charge of Asadulla Khan as 
Governor, returned to Herat. After this, when Sirdar Kohndil Khan left Teheran with the 
intention of conquering Kandahar, and arrived at Seistin, Mahomed Reza Khan and Dost 
Mahomed Khan, and other Biluch, acknowledging their submission as of old, performed 
the duties of their position during his stay in Seistén. After this, when he left Seistén for 
Kandahar, on the part of Mahomed Reza Khan, his son, Lutf Ali Khan, with the Sarbundi 
Chiefs and Ah Khan and Dost Mahomed, Biluch, with other Biluchis, and on the part of 
Mir Hashum Khan, Shahreki, his eldest son, Mir Mebdi Khan, and others up to about 1,500 
horse and foot, accompanied him as troops as far as Kandahar, in accordance with the previously 
existing custom, and, after the capture of Kandahar, Ali Khan stayed there, and the lands of 
Mubtushim were given to him in jagir by Sirdar Kohndil Khan; and Dost Mahomed 
having got his leave, his brother, Sharif Khan, came to Kandahar and remained for some 
time in service with Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan. After this, in the year 1260, according to the 
order of Sirdar Kohndil Khan, Sirdar Mebrdil then proceeded to Seistén for the purpose of 
planning a new contract for payment of revenue. He made a new treaty and fresh contract 
with Mahomed Reza Khan, as is evident from a perusal of the conditions of the treaty. 
In this interval Mahomed Reza Khan died, and his son, Lutf Ali Khan, succeeded him. 


About 18 or 20 years have elapsed since, having deceived the Chiefs of Kandahar and turned 
from the ways of his father, 


en he conspired with Mahomed Akhundzadeh, Alekozai, Governor 

Ae ae wou Yar Auiiciies Khan, ruler of Herat, and forcibly captured and brought 
own possession Cha fs 1 i : on } 

alee Bcd tage and, having appointed the agents of Yar Mahomed Khan 


n, gained dominion over the district. After this year, Mahomed 
Khan posted Surfuraz Khan, Ishakzai, in Sekoha, with Luté Ali a tifa: hia, Talat 


L p nd Mustufa Khan, Ishakzai 
ap BUT) Alum Khan and Sharif Khan. Killa Dost Mahomed Khan (known as Burj Alum 
r ey cela this a razed to the ground, and the traces of its destruction are still visible. 

dvuallan Hs took eighty tomans cash and many head of cattle and ten kharwars of rice, and 
sent it al rahimabad on the backs of men. He also destroyed the fort of Kinnuck. At 


this time, Murdan Khan, Mirzai. w: : Sa : : 
the daughter of Mahomed AU’ was posted, with some Herat troops in Deshtuk ; he married 


4 ‘ I Khan, Shabreki, whilst bere. Mahomed Khan, Nurazai, 
was posted in Kimmuk, and other Herat officials were also posted in other parts of the district 
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for its security. Sirdar Kohndil Khan i 
} ae » learning thi i i 
Sirdar Mehbrdil Khan, Mir Afzal Khan, and Sultan A Kian sone ee Rhone 


brother of Mahomed Reza Khan fro 

) » from Kandah; ; 

well-equipped force to punish the ken es ie vat a Tune wah 
.. . toe 7 wo ¢ i i eti 2 

ee uaa ror meet and join the force, Ibrahim ane to Mulla, ‘Kies wand Runt 
@n an uma han als» came forward to meet the force; and, all with the: mn aotaett 
the army, which then proceeded and took possession of the dis ce eee, ; Se tte 
aid of Dost Mahomed Khan and Bisetas Kha Ss fang Ree os ae oe 
call the oven OE Lak ai pee : an, Sarbundi, having captured Sekoha, put 
Wien, beolker of Muktuc: ae ad one ‘ala Sirdar Mehrdil Khan re-appointed Ali 
= ae mace the caek ves a ‘i ae) to the Tle of Seistan ag Governor; he having 
MES Mites ci hes Ped ben ae Ali were deprived of sight, aud not otherwise. 

; ung x €se occurrences, at once marched witl 
for the re-conquest of Seist&n, but died on the way there, Sirdar Kohindil Khan, in patil 
tion, Prepared an army for the capture of Herat. Ali Khan, Governor of Scistén himsel£ 
vin pees and foot, according to ancient custom, joined the Sirdar’s army, and continued 
ee ue Perea from Herat. At the same time, Dost Mahomed ~ Khan, Biluch, 
ad 7 ee 1, Shahreki, having previously joined Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, were with 


e These events occurred at the very time that the Persian Government were in correspond. 
ence with Sirdar Kohndil Khan concerning Herat, and the Persian army had advanced as far 
as Ghorian to prevent his march upon it, and the Khan Nazim, with the militia levies under 
Sam Khan, entered Herat. During all this time, and till the conclusion of this expedition 
the Seistén army was incorporated with that of Sirdar Kohndil Khan, and did good service, 
When Sirdar Kohndil Khan found he could not succeed against Herat, he accepted the terms 
of the Persian Government and returned to Kandahar, and on the way dismissed Ali Khao 
and the Seistan troops at Furrah, When Ali Khan areived in Seistiin, he seut gtain by way 
of revenue to Furrah, and made it over to the son of Sirdar Mebrdil Khan. 


* After another year, in the attack on the old city of Furrah, the troops of Ali Khan 
were in the army of the Kandabar Chiefs. 

“ After a while, A Khan ungratefully fancied that, if he could gain a footing with the 
Persian Government, he might free himself from the rule of Afghanistan, as Herat had done, 
and might become independent. It is about 17 years since, with this object in view, he has 
been in correspondence, through his envoys, with the Persian Government. 


Sirdar Kohndil Khan, for reasons of his own, sent his son, Sultan Ali, to Teberan, and 
he was there at the time that Sirdar Kohndil Khan marched his army into Seistén. When he 
arrived at Shahmalun on the Gurmseyl border, he sent forward his agent, Burkhoda Khan, 
Barakzai, to Seistdn, and, not receiving a satisfactory auswer from Ali Khan, he uest sent 

ee forward to him Syud Nur Mahomed Shah* 

m Rae ATER Ee and Ali Khan, recognizing the claims of Afehan- 

i Bel: istan, and, being hopeless in the direction of 

Persia, at this time, having collected 1,000 kharwars of grain as the revenue of Seistin, 

delivered it to Burkhoda Khan and the Agent of the Syud. According to Kohndil 

Khan’s orders, Ali Khan himself, through his own people, loaded this very grain in boats and 
conveyed it across the Hamune to Jowain. 

“Itis now 15 or 16 years that a message by Sirdar Kobndil Khan was received from 
the Persian Government in a friendly spirit, to the effect that the people of Seistén had 
plundered the property of merchants on the Huftad Rah, and if the nghts of the injured 
could be settled by him, it would be a strengthening of the bonds of friendship. eral 
Khan, out of deference to the Persian Government, appointed his son, Sultan Ali, to the 
Government of Seistén, and he, having arrived there, recovered most of the plundered Denes) 
and restored it to the Persian merchants, and made over a portion to Syud Nur me 
Shab at the Killa Koh Fort as he was passing through on his way to Teheran as a rn or 
from Kohndil Khan, and the Syud took the property, with the people in charge o it, a oe 
with him, and in his own presence saw them made over to the care of the Pee 
Kerman, Khan Baba Khan, After this, Sultan Ali Khan, having collected his cae oe 06 
in cattle and sheep, went to Kandahar. ‘The treaty between Sirdar Sohnal oe an 
the Persian Government not being to the satisfaction of the Sirdar, Syud Nur } abom 
Shah was delayed at Teheran, and in this interval the Sirdar died, and the aden peccnes 
was attached to the Kabul Government, whilst the Persian army, having besteged salen a 
Herat made it over to Sultan Ahmed Khan and returned to Persia. At this time, the a 
Government was not intent on the Scistén province, for in many ee of he eT | 
revenucs are not collected annually, but only every second or thir ne as mg eran 
most convenient. After a while, Ali Khan, being Se ieonteea rages 2 oe iat eee neo 
Zale ae one teeter ae ager . ae Taindie eaauted wit to: Sela and remained 
Surtip Saleh Mahomed Khan, with 500 horsemen, ev 


there one month. on 
The Seistdnis consulted with Taj Mahomed Khan, brother any ait Bina, in 
spect to the promises of Ali Khan, that by Persian aid he woull ines ie a a 
Afetat rule, and then be free, whereas he had brought See sr ae: - _ y ie 
‘ i I iti é se than before, § ag 
ad it ver. ‘essively, and their condition was now worse i an ‘ 
at aie Be would "ironed to greater lengths. The result was that Taj Mahomed, with 


L 
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j i i "ig ha Jan Khan, Mahomed a} 

following Sarbundi Chiefs, viz, Mahomed Khan, Ag é ; = i 

Ut Muhomed Amin Khan (now 0 prisoner at Teheran), Mir Jaffir Khan, Yurbashi 

Hossein, and others of the people having agreed to the measure, they rose and killed Alj 
Khan, and wounded his wife, the Princess. 


“« At this time, Sirdar Ahmed Khan, Ishakzai, was residing in a garden near Sckoha, and 
the Surtip fled to him for shelter and was saved from death. ‘The Sirdar also forwarded the 
widow under escort of his own servant, Golab, to Persia. He took her as far as Neh Bundan, 
and the Sirdar took the Surtip aloag with his own train to Lash-Jownin, where he stayed a 
month whise news was sent to Meshed, and be was ultimately summoned to Persia vid Neh 
and Bundan, where he joined the widow of Ali Khan (the Persian Princess), and went, on to 
Teheran, After this, the Seistanis made Taj Mahomed Khan their ruler, and he sent priestg 
and Sayids to the King of Persia to explain that Ali Khan, being worthy of death, had been 
killed, but that he (Taj Mahomed) had no cause of quarrel with the King of Persia, and 
hoped he would not suffer any injury at his hands. The King, considering that he had no 
claims, took no steps in the matter aforesaid. He passed over the offence, and would take no 
further notice of the affair. Subsequent to this, Seistan remained independent under the 
rule of Taj Mahomed for some time. But when the late Amir, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
besieged and took Herat, the Persian Government, finding the opportunity favorable, again 
renewed amicable relations with the people of Seistén, who sent Kohndil Khan, brother of 
Taj Mahomed Khan, to Teheran. After the death of Amir Dost Mahomed Khan and 
the return of Amir Shere Ali Khan from Herat to Kabul, and the contest for the throne 
which followed with Sirdar Mahomed Afgal Khan, the Seisténi Kohndil Khan returned 
from Teheran accompanied by the former Surtip, Saleh Mahomed Khan. He distributed 
money amongst the Sarbundi Biluch with the object of removing the enmity existing 
between Sirdars Ibrahim Khan and Taj Mahomed Khan, and reconciling them; but ag 
the Surtip did not succeed, he left and returned to Teheran. As soon as he left Seistén, Taj 
Mahomed Khan and Kohndil Khan despatched an agent, named Suhrab Beg, to Kandahar, 
complaining that the Governors of Afyhanistan were negligent of the affairs of Seistin, and 
representing that the agents of the Persian Government were coming to the country, and 
would not leave, and saying—we have nothing to do with the Persian Government, and beg 
ou will not abandon us. Owing to the internal troubles at that time distracting the Afghan 
Gin incu the Governors of the country had no time or means of sending an army ta 
Seistin, or of aiding the country ; but Ahmed Jan Khan, Kakur, was sent back with Suhrab 
Beg for the purpose of re-assuring the people and ascertaining the real state of affairs in 
Beistan, and he carried letters and kbilluts with him, 


“On the return of Subrab Beg to Seistdn, the Chief of that province, learning the state 
of anarchy prevailing at Kabul, and fearing the anger of the Persian Goverament, owing to 
the departure of the Surtip in an angry frame of mind, again sent Kohndil Khan to Teheran. 
The Persian Government detained him at Teheran. At this time the Amir’s eldest son, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, and his own brother, Sirdar Mahomed Amin Khan, were killed in 
action ; and in this same year Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan took possession of ‘Turkistan, and 
Sirday Mahomed Azim Khan, having joined him, took Kabul. The Amir set out from 
Kandahar for the re-capture of Kabul, and the Persian Government, finding the opportunity a 
favorable one, sent an army under the Muzuffer-ud-doula to Seistdin, and Taj Mahomed, on 
their arrival, was forwarde! to Teheran. As long as the troubles and civil war lasted in 
Afghanistan, the Government was not able to turn its attention to the affairs of Seistan ; but 
during the past three years that the Amir has regained his kingdom and restored order and 
peace he has refrained from action in the affairs of Seistin, owing to the friendly representas 

‘ions of English Government in view to a diplomatic settlement of the question between 
the Governments of Persia and Afghanistan, It ig for this reason that the Persian invaders 
of Seistén are now unopposed in their possession of the country. Further, the Persian autho- 
rities have oppressed and plundered the subjects of Afghanistan as far as was in their power, 


and now it behoves them to refund the property plundered from Afghan subjects and to retire 
from the Seistan country. 


Farther, whatever proofs and arguments may be neeessary will he advanced by word of 
mouth at the time of discussion with the Persian authorities on the several points above noted. 


“ Addendum.— With reference to the enquiry in the letters forwarded as to the means of 
substantiating the claims advanced— 


“ First, a perusal of the above will show that each sentence of it is proof of the claims 
advanced, for, from the histories of the country during the past century, all the above facte 
are proved. 

" Second, the treaty of Mahomed Reza Khan, with his seal and those of other Chiefs, ia 
forthcoming. , 


“Third, the daughter of Mahomed Re 


za Khan, who was married to Syud Mahomed 
Khan when Prince Kamran came to Seistan, is still clive - 


© Fourth, the wife of Ali Khan, wife’s sister of Kohndil Khan, Sirdar of Kandahar, and 
aunt of Sulian Ali, his son, was viven to him in Marriage when : 


‘ : he was at Kandahar: she is 
now married to Sharif Khan, Biluch, Let Ali Khan’s son be asked who hi 
why Sirdax Kobndil Khan gave her to his father. Se ee ae SN eae 
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“\ Fifth, Sirdar Mehrdil Khan blinded L i 
I 8 tf 
who blinded him. It i well known he cae Page 
“ Sieth, the Burj Alum Khan, which Mustafa 
The marks of its destruction are apparent, 
it, and why. Mustafa Khan ig now present; let him be questioned 


“ Seventh, the wife of Murdan Kh i 
Sale } A an; he married her while G 
is a Shahreki. He is present, and ready to be questioned. Lut Tt hres ae nei wate! 


where they gave their sist ur i ‘i Fe { an K aby ¥ was Vv or a 
. er iD Mlarrias to M urd; Hi 
‘ : rake S i hai r] and ¥ hether le a Go ernor f 


He is still living: i 
nd bhinded in Seketa eae 
Khan destroyed, and realig 

é calised th , 
Let the judgea ace it and enqnire ils destroyal 


“ Eighth, it is known to all the people tha ing i 
repulsion of Sirdar Kolindil Khan a Herat My eae Vicia a 
Seistan Chiefs and army, was in the Sirdar’s : 
If Seistan had been in the possession of Per 
army of Kohndil Khan ? 


Caipioey. ae ‘ : 
Ninth, it is a strong point for my claim; for, had Seistan been in Persian possession 


! ld the people ki i Khe 7 i i 
ena ie people kill Ali Khan and drive out the Princess and Surtip Saleh Mahomed from 


‘ an army for the 
, at that time, Ali Khan, with all the 
army, and that they did good service at Herat 
sia, how comes it that its troops fought in the 


its ay ’ . 
aaa Rie eRe Fie Mee pee Li eel aed 
the above written statements be true or not. = be aii onieds dad alee oetiethiee 
ee Hleventh, there remains Sharif Khan, Biluch, and the Sarbundis, and Shahrekig, and 
Kaianis. If, through fear and risk of life. they do not sereon themselves by denial, they will 
all, one by one, testify and verify the several statements above made. ‘Truly and with justice 
they have cause for fear, because soldiers are posted over their houses and prohibit them from 
coming out of their houses, and, through fear, they cannot even sell us any grain. Further 
their sons are held in confinement,—sowe at Teheran and others here in Seistén,—and, after 
our departure, they dread lest they be killed or plundered. How, then, can they speak ? Many 
people have been bought over with money besides. Since, then, the people cannot speak 
through fear of the judges’ desire to distinguish the trath from falsehood, aud the opposite 
side, too, consent to their arbitrations, let us be withdrawn from the country together with the 
Persian soldiers and officials, and let the English officials stay and go round from village to 
village and ask of all the people, and sce who is the rightful owner, Further, besides these 
proots, there are many others which will be advanced at the meeting and discussion. 

“Tt is clear as noon day that, if a stranger forcibly enters the house of any one and wins 
over his servants, either by money or violence, they will remain silent when the master of the 
house returns, or, perhaps, they may avoid what is contrary to bis rights, and the intrader 
wil) consider himself the master of the house. In such a case what can the judge do? 


Let him act accordingly.” 


40. Informal memoranda on Seistan by General Gold- 
smid and General Pollock.—In a demi-official letter dated 17th March 
1872, General Goldsmid forwarded a memorandum which will be found in 
Appendix III as the substance of the report which, if areport were required at 
the moment, he should place before Government on the data and materials 
before him. At the same time, he proposed to postpone for the present the 
submission of a formal report. A memorandum and demi-official letter from 
General Pollock, dated 11th and 18th March, on the same subject are also given 


in the Appendix above cited. 


41. Further correspondence as to the basis of arbitra- 
tion. General Goldsmid instructed not to deliver arbitral 
opinion unless the Persian Government accepted sncuent 
right as well as present possession 4s basis.—With his reper 
No. 17, dated 11th March 1872, General Goldsmid forwarded | copy aa a 
lengthy correspondence between himself and Maasum Khan on Mie ma . 
connected with the Mission. On the 8th March, he ealle Bets 
Persian Commissioner to Se in LT lier Ob OE. Penis ia 
stat nt of the Persian claims, and also i _u a 
wile proposed to substantiate them. He added Mah a aed ming i 
been written to the Afghan Commissioner. On the 9th March, Maas 


replied— 

“after I receive through you 
a silencing answer has by the 
give you my statement.” 


i Commissioner and 
Viet of the claims advanced by the Afghan r 
vee of God been given him, then, if it is necessary, I will also 
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General Goldsmid in reply noticed that Maasum Khan had now declined either 
to recognize his (General Goldsmid’s) authority to app»int a place of meeting 
for the Commissioners or that he should act in accordance with the agreement 
of the 22nd October 1871. Accordingly, General Goldsmid would carry out 
his intention of starting at once for Teheran. This correspondence led the Gov- 
ernment of India to doubt whether there was yet a perfect agreement with the 
Persian Government. as to the basis of arbitration. Accordingly, they referred 
the British Cbargé d’Affaires at Teheran to the correspondence in question, and 
enquired whether it was certain that the Persian Government understood the 
basis of arbitration as to all Seistéin to be, not present possession only, but 
ancient right also. If there was no doubt on the subject, they asked him to 
deliver the following message to General Goldsmid :— 


« Proceed in accordance with Alison’s memorandum, dated 22nd October 1871, considering 
both ancient right and present possession as to all Seistén; state arbitral opinion to Persian 
Government and Afghan Commissioner.” 


If, however, it was doubtful whether the Persian Government so under- 
stood the matter, report was to be made to the Government of Iudia and the 
English Foreign Office, without communicating with the Persian Government. 


On receiving Mr. Thomson’s reply the Government of India despatched 
the following telegram (No. 1337P., dated 17th June 1872) to the Secretary of 
State :— 


“We doubted from Persian Commissioner’s Ictters to Goldsmid whether Persian Gov. 
ernment understood basis of arbitration to be, not present possession only, but also ancient 
right as to all Seistén, and asked Chargé d’Affaires if basis was clear. He replies that he 
can only ascertain with certainty by communicating with Persian Government, and that 
Goldsmid expects instructions from Home on 20th. Is Goldsmid to receive instructions 
from you or from us. We should instruct Goldsmid in accordance with Alison’s memo- 
randum of October 22nd to call on Persian Commissioner to state case, and, if it shows doubt 
as to basis, to refer to Chareé d’Affaires, and not to proceed to deliver arbitral opinion unless 
clear that the basis is ancient right, as well as present possession. 


“We give no instructious to Goldsmid till we hear from you.” 


The Secretary of State replied (23rd June) that the Government of India 
should instruct General Goldsmid as to the basis of arbitration, leaving any 
diplomatic action that might be required at Teheran to the English Foreign 
Office. Thereupon General Goldsmid was instructed as follows (telegram 
No. 1890P., dated 24th June 1872) :— 

‘Require the Persian Commissioner to state claims, then discuss question fully. If 
Persian Government understand basis to be ancient right as well as present possession in all 


Seistdn, deliver arbitral opinion ; if not, refer to Secretary of State for instructions, informing 
me.”’ — 


General Goldsmid then applied through the British Legation at Teheran 
for a statement of the Persian claims, and on the 13th July reported by 
telegraph that he had received it, that a day had been fixed for dis- 
cussion, and that he proposed to deliver his arbitral opinion on the 20th or 
22nd July. The Government of India being desirous of placing beyond 
dispute the question of the manner in which the Persian Government understood 
the basis of arbitration, telegraphed as follows to General Goldsmid (No. 13842P., 
dated 15th July 1872) :— 


“Your telegram of 13th. As you state intention to proceed to give arbitral opinion, 


Viceroy concludes Persian Government understand basis to be that described in my telegram 
of 24th June.” 


On the 16th July General Goldsmid replied :—I take for granted basis 
shown in telegram 24th Junc; and case given in by Persia argues right as well 
as possession. But if, in progress of discussion, I find it otherwise understood, 
I shall withhold arbitral opinion, and await instructions from Viceroy. 


Subsequently, General Goldsmid asked for instructions as to the course he 
should pursue if the question of claims in respect of past raids should be raised. 
He suggested that in the absence of sufficient data as to what had actually 
occurred, his main object should be to obtain peace for the future. he 


Government of India expressed their concurrence in this view (telegram dated 
17th July). 
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42. Arrival of the Mission at T 
: eheran. § 

rere oBEe called for.—The Mission reached ie ee te oe 
ihe eh es were in due course received by the Persian authoriti "On 
the 1 June, Gencral Goldsinid applied, as stated in the di se Oy 
through the British Legation for a statement of the Panguuole eee 
Pa Mirza Syud Khan wrote the following letter dnted, Sth J ee “Mr. 
10mson, enclosing in it the memorandum translated bek Touhadete 
ment of the Persian ca se:— SP ne ee 


“T beg respectfully to state that notwithstandi a 
present, in the unquestionable Possession ee pean ee a oe ae i 
exercised authority there ‘ that the British Mission has in its official letters admitted Pe ase 
covecoan aioe paeen that the ae of Lord John Russell, formerly British Minister 
reg a wits, las On every occasion been qu ; : ‘ ‘ ; 1 
Frederick Goldsmid has in his numerous igen aad (Pea cont Sea eee eee 
that the other strong arguments adduced by Persia completely relieve tie from the an eats 
of discussing the matter ; that Seistdn naturally and indisputably belongs to h Pn at 
the sense of justice entertained by the British Legation will admit fee - t e 
respect for the communication made by the Legation, certain arguments which a at se ane 
ey aati phages are set forth in a paper enclosed herein. I invite the Mission in ite sans 
Aa aed eee to admit (the truth of these statements), and I renew to it the 


Translation of statement of arguments in support of Persia’s sovereignty over Seisté, dated \at 
Jainadi-ul-Awul 1288 (8th May 1872), 


“Y.—According to the principles of every civilized State, ancient and newly-acqui 
possession and rights, such as Persia holds in Seistan, would virtually dispense with eee 
sity of her producing any sort of proof in support of her undoubted right over that country. 
In like manner, to prove her sovereignty over other districts in her possession, Persia need not 
adduce any other evidence beyond the fact of long standing and actual possession, and, for the 
same reason, no other States would admit of a discussion in regard to countries which it might 


similarly possess. 


“JJ.—The 6th, 7th, and 8th Articles of the Treaty concluded between Persia and England 
in 1857, strongly proves that Seistén unquestionably belonged to Persia, and they only 
stipulate that the Afgbans should be excluded from their subjection to Persia. In the 8th 
Article it is specially stated that ‘the Persian Government engages to set at liberty without 
ransoin, immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of this Treaty, all prisoners taken 
during the operations of the Persian troops in Afghanistan.’ Now, as in the Afghan war 
the Seistén force under the command of Mir Alum Khan, Governor of Kain, was despatched 
by the Persian Government and was present in the action against the Afghans, it evidently 
follows that the Afghans had had nothing to do with Seistin, nor have they now; and that 
it is a country whose position is clearly shown in the ‘Treaty ; according to Treaty observing 
powers, no claim could therefore alter its condition. 


T1].—The remonstrances addressed in an official letter by Mr. Ellis,—an Agent of the 
British Government, and well versed in geograpby,—to Shah Kamran, against his having sent 
his Vazir, Yar Mahomed Khan, to attack and plunder Scistan, is a proof and a full adinission 
on the part of the British Government of the sovereign rights of Persia. 


«TV,—Krom olden times up to the present day, it has never occurred at any time, or in any 
history, that any Afghan’s name has been meutioned as the Governor of Seistén ; so that, if any 
claim is preferred by the Afghans, it might now (on that ground) be entertained in the opinion 
of civilized aod just Governments. But from the time of the Sefavian dynasty, the 
ancestors of Sirdar Ali Khan, who were natives of Sirbend and Silahor,~and the letters 
of the late Sirdar Ali Khan, which are now in the Foreign Office, support this statement,—were 
appointed by the Persian Government, and have administered the Government of Seistan. 
Both Persian and European histories show that Seistan belonged to Persia; and even since 
the Kaianian dynasty, so amply described in history, some of the great Perstan Generals were 


natives of Seistdn, and this is still the case. 


“V.—The official letters of the British Legation, dated the 10th, 18th, and 25th Sefer 
2288 (=Ist, 4th, and 16th May 1871), respecting 


Enclosure in Mr. Alison's No. 62 of 1871. Yakub Khan, son of the Amir Shere Ali Khao, 
clearly show that Seistén is within the dominions of Persin; and the memorandum of 
the British Legation, dated the 1th Rebi- 

Enclosure in Mr, Alison’s No. 86 of 1871. assani 1288 (=29th June 1871), manifestly ad- 


mits this fuct. 


“ VJ.—The letter of the British Legation, dated the 24th Rejeb 1288 (=9th October 

1871), complaining of the disturbance caused by 
Enclosure in Mr. Alison's No. 144 of 1871. the Seistén foree at Furrab and Kusbek, is a suffi- 
cient proof in support of this case. 


Mu 
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“VJI.—General Sir F. Goldsmid, in his correspondence with Mirza Maasum Khan, the 
Persian Commissioner, after having witnessed the authority exercised by Mir Alum Khan, o 
Governor and servant of this State, the stability of his possessions and the troops garrisoned 
by him in Seistén, represents him in his letters dated the 9th, 22nd, and 29th Zihejjeh 1284, 
as the Amir of Kain and Scistén. 

“© VV11.—General Goldsmid claimed the horse of Abdulla Khan, a Persian subject, 
which was lost at Borhek on the other side of the Helmund, and, on the ground that the 
owner was accompanying him as his guide, requested the Persian authorities to endeavour to 
recover the horse or its valuc, and he also requested the Persian Commissioner to supply him 
with provisions at Kaleh Imaum Khan. 

“1X.—1n his letter to the Persian Commissioner of the 29th Zihejjeb, General Goldsmid 
asked him for an escort as far as the frontier of Lash and Jowain. ‘lhe proofs thus briefly 
adduced entirely relieve the Persian Government from the trouble of entering into any 
discussion. 

“X,—The official letter written by Lord John Russell, formerly British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, under date the 5th November 1863, justly withholds any civilized and Treaty- 
observing State from reviving a discussion on the present possessions of Persia in Seistdén, and 
excuses the Persian Government from entering into such a discussion, 


“X1—There is no similarity whatever between the language and customs of the Seisténis 
and those of the Afghans which might justify and strengthen the opinion that it would be 
possible to mistake a Seistdni for an Afghan. 

XIL—If a neighbour can act in opposition to the 8th Article of the Treaty of 1857, 
Persia 2 foréiori can re-open certain questions which might, God forbid, destroy that ‘Treaty. 

“ XIJI.—The letter which Kohndil Khan wrote, when scarcity prevailed at Kandahar, 
requesting permission from the Persian Government for the transport of provisions from 
Seistin to Kandahar, is a sufficient proof that no question was entertained as to Persian 
sovereignty over Seistan, and, if any person should now raise a claim, it should not be listened 
to by any civilized Power. 


“XIV.—The names of the Afghan tribes are all well known. When was one of them 
ever called Seist4ni, so that it might become possible to assert that the Seistduis were originally 
Afghan emigrants. 

“XV.—Farther arguments of this nature exist to such an extent that it would take long 
to write them; the clear rights of Persia based upon Treaty, its documentary evidence, and 
the ancient and new possessions it holds in Seistén, are such that, in the just opinion of every 
State, Persia must feel secure from any doubt being entertained on the question. Therefore 
the Persian Ministers, supported as they are by the foregoing proofs, consider the whole of 
Seistéu as unquestionably belonging to this State, and as much in its possession as are Yezd, 
Kirman, and hborasan. If at certain places in that quarter, owing to reasons which are not 
unknown to the British Legation, the Persian Government has temporarily refrained from 
exercising its authority, and has not yet put down certain refractory parties, this fact will 
never justify any doubt as to the sovereign rights of Persia over that country; for districts in 
a similar condition sometimes exist in a country, and this state of things also happens in the 
territories and among the subjects of great European Powers; but when a suitable opportunity 
offers, each one exercises his authority and power. 

“From the well-known sense of justice which guides the British Government and its 
adberence to Treaties, confidence has always been felt, and its friendship and sincerity also 
afford a full assurance that it will never consent that these clearly established, unquestionable 


rights of Persia should, in consequence of unfounded representations, unhappily become a 
source of discussion,” 


43. Suggestion that the Amir should, under certain cir- 
cumstances, receive compensation from British Government.— 
A question having arisen whether the raids said to have been committed on 
the Afghans should be discussed before the arbitrators, Generals Pollock and 
Goldsmid, both advised that this course was impracticable. General Pollock 
asked the Government of India whether he should merely refer the Afghan 
Commissioner to the Government of India for further information on this point, 
or whether he might hold out the hope that, in the event of the Amir accept- 
ing the arbitral decision in a manner acceptable to the British Government, a 
lump sum would be paid to him towards compensation for these raids. The 
amount of the claim made on this account was preposterous, but General Pollock 
believed that two lakhs would go far to settle matters and conciliate the Amir, 
whose hands had certainly been restrained since the Ambala Durbar by the 
strongly expressed wish of the English Government against all retaliation. He 
was desired, in reply, not to mention the subject of money at present. It was 
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pointed out that the question of the raids was quite separate from the arbit 
- " Tae 


tion, and should, if possible, be s 
n ’ sible, be settled iti 
ter which Mr. Thomson was cordupy etic oN the Btiush tins. 


44. Rejoi 7 
statement omer by phe Afghan Commissioner to the Pers 
ae the ae ae Minne i : gues ee of the Commissioners bd ati 
Ce » the Pers jen Mini . 
i hey statements of the Afghan and Panis eee eee a ae 
= emp hi then made to argue the points at issue, but awit a anged. 
ered that tN oe ger eee was found impossible It ae therefor . 
it both parties should submit their ter-ata abe i we 
the following is a translation of that sceeenited. ty rt Nie Meee and 


“ Reply No. 1.—Whereas the Persi 
R G i i 
itanrars rconeatioi De Seistliy (tke ee aaouien glee _ continuous (or permanent 
ee fave of Kurim Khan, Zend, and his descendants, Seistin adh ree ree nd 
: eager 7 the Mahomedzai (Barakzai) rule. Proofs: The Zend dcant was fi tt and 
by is 9 ie ajars. Torabaz Khan, deputed by Shab Zuman (Durani) cathe $6: Pets 
ae : gills ing, Futteh Ali Shah, told him that he wanted to take from the Af, ee 
: arr alkh, Zumindawur, Kandahar, Bost, and Seistén, This proves that (at that tinal 
2 Een am mca ete eee eee the Persian king admitted this, with reference aed 
ier erly put in, that the Seistan troops formed part of th ‘ : 
Wazir at the battle of Kafir Killa. Let his i ieee 
‘ , tory be consulted as 1o th rectn 
wise of this statement. Moreover, the f Seisténi i cf ee 
, graves of Seistdnis are still to be found i i 
arr His sie 2 the wring rea baa had gone on service with Afghan Hoge Teh 
1 that Seistamis served the Afghans in Hindustan, and that, at th ‘investme 
Herat by Sirdar Kohndil Khan, all the Seistdnis were with him; but “all ith ot ceae 
have already been submitted ; it is unnecessary to repeat. If the Persian Government is to 
be guided by justice, how can they urge continuous sovereignty over Seist4n ? 


“The newly-acquirved sovereignty (éusullut judi sians i istén i i 
y ; ig t guid) of the Persians in Seisté 
to the internal dissensions that have prevailed for some years recently in she family oe 
Amir, and is in no way founded on right, as stated in former paper. 


“ Reply No, 2.—As regards the reference to paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 of the Treaty between 
England and Persia, and to correspondence with English officials, all these will be noticed (or 
dealt with) collectively at the end of my statement. As to the statement that the Seistén 
troops assisted the Persians at the sieve of Herat, it is well known that the several attacks b 
Persia on Herat were caused by internal dissensions in Afghanistan, and that on every auch 
occasion there were Afghan officials and Afghan subjects in the Persian ranks. If the Seistin 
troops served Persia, it must have been agreeably to the wish of the son of Kohndil Khan. 


“Reply No. 3.—In this plea, the Persians themselves admit that Wazir Yar Mahomed 
Khan went to Seist4n, and they write that Mr. Ellis objected, enquiring why the Sirdar 
attacked Seistan. If Seistdn had not belonged to the Sirdar, why should he lave gone there ? 
Why should Seistén be considered Persian, beeause Mr. Ellis called the Sirdar’s proceeding an 
attack? And what Persian Governor was there in Seistén that the Sirdar could operate 
against him? And at what time did Shah Kamran give up Seistin, as might be supposed 
from My. Ellis’ writing ? On the contrary, Shah Kamran himself visited Seistan, appointed 
Governors and collected revenues, and always either Herat or Kandahar Governors collected 


the (Seistén) revenues. 
“TE any attacks on Seistfn may have taken place, that was on account of the disputes 
and differences between the Herat and Kandahar rulers. 


“ Why should Mr. Ellis, without proof or enquiry, decide as to rights, and write as he 
did? Or for what reasons unknown to me did he act ag he did? The Persians in one place 
admit that the Afmrhans held Seistin, and in another place, in contradiction of this, enquire 
‘at what time had the Afghans possession, and who were their Governors ?” 


“ Reply No. 4.—Who were the Afghan Governors ? This is met by the admission of the 
Sbah that he told Shah Zuman’s envoy or vakil that he meant to take Seistan (and other 
places) from the Afghans. It is also admitted in No. 3 that Wazir Yar Mahomed Khan 
when to Seistén, as stated in my answer to No. 3. Both 3 and 4 prove Afghan possession ; 
ingle Afghan Governor has ruled in Seistin? It is needless to 


why, then, allege that not asi 
urge this further, as in my former statement I gave details of the Governors of Seistdin. 


ean histories, let these be consulted as to the reigns of 
fehanistan, and of the Zend kings in Persia; and, after 
d of the Sadozais and Mahomedzais in Afehanistan. 


“As to the references to Europ 
Abmed Shah and Timur Shah in A 
that, reigns of the Kajars (in Persia) an 

“ Under which kingdom was Scistén in those reigns? 

‘Persian history, too, unless Persian writers have shut their eyes to the justice of the 


case, will also show to whom Seistén belonged. 
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« As to Ali Khau’s letter being considered proof that his ancestors were rulers in Seistén 
Sulaiman Khan, Kaiani, ruled Seistén under or for Abmed Shah, und Bahram Khan held it 
under or for the descendants of Ahmed Shah. 


“ Shah Mahomed appointed Mullik Mahomed, Kaiani, as Governor of Seistén, but under 
(matukt) Futteh Mahomed Khan Wazir (commonly known as Iutteh Khan the great Wazir,— 
F.R, P.). Later, Mir Khan, Sarbundi, was appointed Governor of Seistan, and, in like 
manner, Mahomed Reza Khan was appointed Governor of Seistan by the Kandahar Sirdars, 
who held Mabomed Reza Khan’s agreement. After this, the son of Bahram Khan, called 
Jelaludin Khau, took refuge or shelter at Herat with Shah Kamran, while the _two sides, Herat 
and Kandahar, quarrelled about Seistin. Ali Khan was a servant and recipient of pay of 
Sirdar Kohndil Khan at Kandahar, After the diemissal of Lutf Ali Khan, son of Mahomed 
Reza Khan, Ali Khan was appointed Governor of Seistdn, and for years held the post and paid 
revenue. 


On one occasion secretly, and to serve his own purposes, he opened communications with 
Persia—an account of that has already been given (in former statement). 


“The Persians themselves admit, in No. 1 plea, that Ali Khan wrote to them, and yet 
they talk of istumrari tusurruf. 


“Tn several places they have completely contradicted themselves (¢anahwz), and their 
contradiction proves them in fault. 


“ Many such instances (as Ali Khan’s) have occurred of Afghan Governors and subjects 
entering secretly into correspondence with Persia, Such correspondence occurs in many coun- 
tries at periods of disorder. 


As to the agreement entered into by Sultan Ali Khan (son of Sirdar Kohndil Khan) 
with the Persians, that agreement can just as well be brought forward hereafter for the right 
to Kandahar as to Seistén. How can such agreements as this affect rights ? 


“ As to what the Persians write of the Safavi dynasty, what has that dynasty to do with 
J y nasty y nasty 
the present one, or with the present case ? 


“The Afghans conquered the Safavians, and took their capital, taking Kandahar and 
Seist4n on their way to it. After that, Nadir Shah cleared Persia of the Afghans, and also 
unseated the Safavis; and after Nadir Shah the boundaries were altered, e.g., those of Azer- 
biejan ; and in the direction of Merve and Balkh, Biluchistan, Khorasan, and others. 


‘(As regards the Kaianis, this has nothing to do with the matter in hand, for the Kaianis 
extended half over Asia, and they are only referred to here as it is as well to notice each of 
the Persian statements. 


“ But there is this to be said, that, after the breaking-up of the government of the Kaianis, 
and the country coming into the possession of the Mahamud, Persia had its own Subadar 
separately, and Khorasan: its ‘own Subadar. In the time of Sultan Mahamud of Ghazni, 
Seistén formed a portion of Ghazni; in the Ghor dynasty, Seist4n formed a portion of Ghor ; 
and in the time of Shahrukh (son of Timur Lang), Seistin formed a portion of Herat. This 
can be seen from history. After Nadir it remained with Afghanistan. 


Reply No. 11.—As to the statement that the linguage and habits of the Seistdnis 
differ totally from that of the Afghans, which of the Badakhshanis, Usbeg-Turkistanis, or 
Hazarehs, or Seahposh Kafirs, or Kharani Biluchis, Julkhis, &c., &¢., who are subjects of 
Afghanistan, ere like the Afghans in speech or customs? Nor can any of these be called 
Afghans. And amongst the subjects of Persia there are numerous races having neither the 
language nor customs of Persians, nor being called Kajara. Let justico be done. To whom 
should Afghanistan surrender the subjects enumerated above, or to whom should Persia give 
up her subjects other than Kajars ? 


“ Reply No. 13.—A paper of Kohndil Khan’s is mentioned. I cannot admit this. If 
1 saw it, I might then reply as regards it. 


“ Reply No. 14.—That vo Afghans are called Seisténis. Why should they be any 
more than they should be called Hazarehs, Ushegs, &.? But still they can rule over Haza- 
tehjat, Turkistan, and Seistén, and thousands of Seist4nis have been taken away in service to 


Kandahar, and reside there, and numerous Afghans reside in Seistén; notably many. descend- 
ants of Afghan rulere reside in Seistdn. 


as In addition to these, Biluch Sirdars in numbers, in Afghan service, have been brought 
into Seistan by the Duranis, and granted jagirs; thousands of them are still there ; no one 
calls any of them Duranis or Afghans, any more than all Persians are called Kajars. 


“ Regarding the numbers not replied to—numbers referring to treaties, correspondence, 
&c.—it is not necessary that I should reply to these, nor have I the necessary information,” 


_ 45. Counter-statement of the Persian Government.—The 
circumstances which led to the submission of these counter-statements have 
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been explained in the preceding paragraph. The following rejoinder on the 


part of the Persian Gove ; 
August :-— rnment was submitted to General Goldsmid on the Sth 


Translation of a memorandum by Minza Syup Kuan, to the British Legation, dated Teheran 
2 Jem IT, 1287 (corresponding to the 7th August 1872), 


‘ ae : 
‘ The sovereign rights of Persia to Seistdn are based upon four arguments :— 


ieee eb. Spscce ; ; : 
First.— Persia considers the province of Seistén as an inseparable portion of her territory 


By this assertion she does j 
Ah not mean to say that Seistén had never fallen into foreign 


“ Owing to various revolutions it is i i i 
( possible that Seietén, like most Persi i 

may in hears ld lag of Persian authority. But the fact, vesrerthelese; pemiins 

; Seistan, er at the time that it was under Persian jurisdicti it fell i 
foreign hands, always constituted a i ree ae liad 

g 3 portion of the Persian territory ; so even now be thi 
province as at present in the possession of Persia, or be it without rit raleeige 

. . . . . us th 

yoke, it will still in either case form a portion of the Persian becclinep, Pap eee 


“From the earliest date recorded in the his i 
the pages of Persian history are full of the name mreeden Tanta lie eee eee 
period been a portion of Persia; indeed it was one of the first that contributed to the hunt 
nie Ree cag ele mas Perales, and to the preservation of its authority. Tf Persia 
ee Gee a oa a Fars or Khorasan, such a fact would not justify the 

t ae hose pro ed 0 not belong to her. Seist4n’s ancient affinity to Persia 
places her in a similar position; for, even if she were not in the possession of Persia, the 
map oe ties of race, of religion, of territory, and of history existing between them, would 
(suffice to} render her an integral part of Persia; for the same reasons, Khorasan and Kirman 
are now also integral portions of Persia. 

“ Second.—Persia does not admit that a temporary authority exercised by any people 
over a foreign country confers upon them a sovereign right to such country. But if this 
important principle is not recognized, and the temporary authority of a State over a foreign 
country is considered sufficient to establish its sovereign right thereto, Persia will be more 
willing than any other State to adopt this law; for it would be more advantageous to her than 
to any other Power. But as it appears impossible that any neighbouring tribe of Persia will 
accept it, Persia has no hesitation in asserting that, even should the Afghans have for a time 
exercised authority over the province of Seistén, auch a temporary occurrence does not give 
them a sovereign right to that country, and, in accordance with the principle above quoted, 
Seistdn is, by nature and by inheritance, a portion of the Persian territory. 

“ Third.—Persia now exercises her authority in, and is in actual possession of, Scistda. 
This possession is not merely due to conquest; for, as has been explained, Seistén had been 
ab antiquo apart of Persia, and has for ages been in her undisputed possession, The same 
grounds on which she holds Khorasan and Kirman entitle her to the sovereignty of Seistén. 
If, perchance, the possession of Seistién by Persia was at one time uncertain and neglected now 
in virtue of her natural and inherited rights, and in virtue of the authority she actually 
exercises there, Persia’s sovereiguty over Seistan is firm and secure. 

“ Pourth.—The British Government, by an official document, dated November 5th, 1962, 
decided that the sovereignty of Seistén should be settled by force of arms; and being now in 
actual possession of that country, the question of Seistdn has, in accordance with the decision 
of the British Government, been disposed of. and the province is now in the hands of Persia. 

“ Persia considers that she has by these four arguments proved her sovereign right to 
Seistén— 

First.—She considers the province of Seistén to have formed from olden times a part of 

the Persian territory. 

Second.—She does not admit that the temporary authority of a people over a foreign 

country gives them a sovereign right thereto. 


Third,—She has now firm and secure possession of Seistén. 
Fourth.—In addition to her natural rights to that country, she considers Seistan to belong 
to her by conquest, in accordance with the decision of the British Government. 

«The Persian Government feels no doubt of the truth of these four arguments, and can- 
not entertain the idea that persons possessed of foresight, and acquainted with the history aud 
condition of this country, should hesitate to admit the force thereof. Nevertheless, should the 
Ageuts of the British Goverument still entertain doubts of the correctness of these arguments, 
it is requested that they may. state them. The Persian Government is ready to remove the 
same from their minds by adducing clear proofs, and to confirm these four arguments upon 
which are based the sovereign right of Persia over Seistén, by furnishing them with any evidence 
that may prove satisfactory to them.” 


On receipt of this statement General 


August to the Government of India that th ; 
longer than he had expected, that one more meeting had been arrang 


N 


Goldsmid telegraphed on the 8th 


e delay in obtaining it had been 
ed, and 
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that he intended, unless otherwise instructed, to deliver his award two or three 
days afterwards on the basis approved by the Viceroy. The Government of India 
answered (10th August) that they understood no difficulty had arisen as to the 
basis of arbitration being ancient right and present possession in the whole of 
Seistin. On this understanding they approved General Goldsmid’s proceedings 
and intentions. 


46. ‘The Persian Government apologize for Mirza Maasum 
Khan’s conduct. General Goldsmid explains his decision. 
Protests by both Commissioners.—At the final meeting of the Seis- 
tan Mission on the 19th August 1872, the new Persian Commissioner, Mirza 
Malcom Khan (Nazim-ul-Mulk), said that he had an official message to deliver 
to General Goldsmid from the Sadr Azim, to the cffect that the proceedings 
of Mirza Maasum Khan, the late Persian Commissioner in Seistdn, had caused 
him great regret, that they were disavowed and disapproved by the Persian 
Government, and that Mirza Maasum Klan had in no way carried out the 
instructions given him to assist and show honor to General Goldsmid in every 
possible way. To mark its displeasure, the Persian Government had set aside 
Maasum Khan in the negotiations that had been carried on on the Seistan ques- 
tion, and had moreover ordered that he should be suspended from all official 
employment for the space of one yeur from the present date. 


General Goldsmid begged Mirza Malcom Khan to thank the Sadr Azim 
for his message, and then proceeded to explain his decision on the Seistén 
question. The following extract from the General’s letter No. 46, dated 21st 
August, to the Government of India shows how it was received :— 


“ As soon as the Persian and Afghan Commissioners had clearly understood the result of 
the decision, Mirza Maleom Khan said that, as the representative of the Persian Government, 
it was his duty to protest, formally and officially, against the decision as now given. Had 
the arbitrator’s opinion consigned Scistén in its entirety to Persia, he would have gladly 
accepted the decision.; but as he was instructed to accept no decision that deprived Persia of 
even an inch of Seist4n territory, he entered this formal protest. ‘lhe limits of ancient 
Seistan, he said, should be determined by the engineers; but General Goldsmid reminded him 
that the Seistan of ancient days differed widely from that of the present date, and that, 
indeed, there was doubt in the province itself as to what were the actual limits of present 
Seistin. Persia, replied the Persian Commissioner, must have the whole of the province as 
it existed in the time of the Sefavian monarchs, or none at all; no division could be made; 
let it be decided to whom Seist4n actually belonged, and of what Seistén actually consisted, 
and then let a decision be given affecting the whole province. The Afghan Commissioner said 
that in that be quite agreed with him; let it be decided to whom the whole province really 
belonged : it was quite impossible that an Afghan and a Persian should live in the same house 
together. He then, in a less decided manner, said he could not accept the decision. 


“Tn reply to a question from General Goldsmid, Mirza Malcom Khan said that, in 
using the word ‘protest, he mesnt that the Persian Government would appeal against the 
decision to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in London, 


“The Afghan Commissioner then brought forward the question of compensation to be 
paid by Persia for raids on Afvhan territory, which, he said, amounted to 25 lakhs. ‘The 
Persian Commissioner said that that question would be dealt with when it was properly 
brought in writing to the notice of the Persian Government; and that there was also a claim 
against the Afghans for raids committed by them on the Persian territory. 


“Some conversation then ensued as to the effect of the frontier line determined by the 
decision just given, during which the Afghan Commissioner said that one village in Seist4n 


Proper was worth the whole of the desert tracts which had been given to Afghanistan on the 
right bank of the Helmund, 


_ ©The Persian Commissioner was furnished with a French copy and the Afghan Commis- 
sioner with an Muglish copy of the summary and decision that had been read out by General 
Goldsmid, and each Commissioner also reccived a map of the province with the frontier as 


decided by arbitral decision. It was also notified that a Persian translation of the arbitral 
decision would be forwarded to each Commissioner, 


“The meeting shortly after separated ; but, before going, Mirza Malcom Khan repeated 


his formal protest againt the decision, adding that Persia reserved her rights over the whole 
province.” 
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47. Action taken b 
y the Government j 

, fee Ga : : of India iv- 
ing telegrams intimating delivery of the award ies rheaair 
i ‘ ar ‘led aoe and the manner in which it had be hell, coon 
e erp "a by General Goldsmid to the Government of Indi ee were 
Bees eneral Pollock added the following telegram as si He the 20th 
assumed by Syud Nur Mahomed, the Afghan Commisconer 2 tttUde 


“ Syud entirely in h . : 
. _ oyu entirely In ands of Government: will ‘hogs ‘ 
in ree ana Government think this Neieare Ace te a 
Minicter havent pe arbitration till he, Syud, has seen you. Sienere Gur telegraphi 

ity f i by SPIE sof your No. 2731, dated 21st December last toi ee Per ‘a 
necessity for taking no offensive action in Seistén pending result of Persian appeal are 


,only putting 
begs Amir may 


The Government of India theren i 
rim pon iustructed General Goldsmi 
dae ae eae sega ane dated 22nd October 1871, the final decision 
st wi er Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreig i 
desired him to act accordingly. Mr. Th i Hite tie oes 
gly. Mr. Thomson was informed that the Vicer 
expected the Persian Government to restrain its local efticars fom atest 
the status quo pending decision of Her Majesty’s Government. The following 
te was then addressed to the Amir explaining to him how the case 
od :— 


“T have received information by telegraph from Teheran that, o 
; : ; y ; f , on the 19th of last 
ri lata oh ed delivered his arbitral opinion in the matter whieh is in tae 
etween Your [Highness’ Government and that of His Majest E ia wi 
rear alaesieinenapi ith is Majesty the Shah of Persia with regard 


“A copy of General Goldsmid’s award has not yet reach i 

; f yet reached me, but I am informed that 
his award has been objected to. In accordance, therefore, with the terms agreed to, beth by 
Your Highness and the Persian Government, the final decision of the matter will now rest 
with Her Majesty’s Government in England. 


_ Generals Goldsmid and Pollock have accordingly proceeded to England, and Your 
Highness’ Commissioner is now on his way back te Kabul. He was to leave Teheran about 
the end of August, and may be expected to reach Bombay about the end of October. I have 
issued instructions to my officers to receive and treat him in his journey through India with 
the attention and honor due to his position as Your Highness’ Commissioner.” 


It will be convenient to enter here the Amir’s reply to this letter. It was 
as follows (dated 14th October 1872) :— 

“Your Excellency’s letter, dated the 11th September last, intimating, in addition to other 
matters, that the settlement of the Seistén question had been referred to the Government of 
Her Majesty the Queen, reached me on Tuesday, the 20th Rujub, and caused me great joy and 
gratification. 

“Since the prosperity and welfare of this Government has been always contemplated by 
the English Government, I therefore strongly hope that, by some means or other, the bud of 
desire of the heart of this friend may, by the agitation of the favor-scented gales of the 
British Government, become expanded and blooming, that is to say, that Seistin may be 
acquired according to the claim preferred. 

“TI presume that a copy of General Goldsmid’s decision has been received and perused by 
Your Excellency. If, out of friendship, and in order to satisfy my mind, information be 
conveyed of the subject of that decision, or an inkling of the same be given, it will be 


esteemed a great favor.” 


48. Condensed arbitra] opinion delivered to the Commis- 
sioners.—A full statement of General Goldsmid’s decision will be found in 
Appendix V. ‘the following statement is the condensed opinion which he 


actually delivered on the spot :— 

“The arbitral opinion which I am required to 
several histories of Seistan, of more general note, 
evidence, and after a stay of 41 days within the local 

“ Naturally the more immediate argument with w 
statements authoritatively given in by the Perstan Government 
or Mirza Malcom Khan) and Afghan Commissioner. 
—I proceed to summarize wy views on the whole question, 


deliver bas been formed after perusal of the 
after examination of much oral and written 
ities under dispute. 

hich I have to deal is contained in the 
(through their Foreign Office, 


“« Summary. and to place on 
record an arbitral opmion: 
of Persia, and she appears to have 


“ [.—Seistén was undoubtedly in ancient times part 
been so especially under the Safavian kings. Also under Ahmed Shah, she formed 
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part of the Durani Empire. Further, she has not been recovered to Persia until a 
very recent date, and that only partially and under circumstances the nature of 
which materially affects the present enquiry : 


“ T].—Ancient association, together with the religion, language, and perhaps the habits 
of the people of Seistin Proper, render the annexation of that tract to Persia 
by no means a strange or an unvatural measure. But Persia has no valid claim 
to possess it on abstract rights, whether the country be taken from Afghanistan, 
or whether it be deprived of independence. The period referred to for former 
connection is too remote. A century of disconnection cannot fail to be a 
practical bar to validity. 

“ JII.—The possession of the Afghans for the second half century may have been more 
nominal than real, and more spasmodic than sustained. It may have been 
asserted by raids and invasions, or mere temporary tenure; but it has neverthe- 
less a certain number of facts in support, and these are most material in an 
enquiry of this nature. 


General principles and theories are always important, but they cannot produce facts ; 
whereas facts have a more practical significance, for they support and establish 
general principles and theories. 


“ Neither ancient association nor natural sympathy are strong enough to nullify the 
force of circumstances, and circumstances show that Persia has exercised no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Seistdu from the days of Nadir Shah until 
a very recent date. 


“TV,—Geographically, Seistan is clearly part of Afghanistan, and the intrusion of Kain 
into that province is prejudicial to the delineation of a good natural frontier. 


“Tt has been commonly considered part of Herat and Lash-Jowain, though its depend- 
ence on the Helmund for irrigation may cause it to be included by some in the 
general valley of that river. ‘lhe Neh Bundan hills manifestly separate Seistén 
from Persia. 

“T cannot but believe that such would have been found to be the status had an illus. 
trative map accompanied the 6th Article of the Paris Treaty. 


“V,—But while, in my opinion, Afghanistan has the advantage in claims on the score of an 
intermediate tenure, superseding that of Nadir or the Safavian kings, it cannot 
be denied that from year to year she has been relaxing her hold over Seistén; 
and this has been evinced in a marked manner since the death of Wazir Yar 
Mahomed. 


“16 would be absurd to contend that the second half century of Afghan connection 
with the province has been a period of continuous possession, 


“That Seistén has now fallen into the hands of the Amir of Kain, can only be attri- 
buted to the helplessness of its independence and the personal action of its ruler. It 
was, for a time at least, out of the hands of Afghanistan. 1 do not admit that 
the manner in which Seistin was occupied by Persian troops corresponds with an 
appeal to arms such as contemplated by Lord Russell’s letter quoted. 

“There was no fair fighting at all. 


“Nor can it be admitted that allegiance was obtained by the single means of military 
movement, or open procedure of any kind. On the other hand, I cannot see thut 
the Afghans took any measures to counteract the proceedings of Persia when 
treating with Ali Khan, Taz Mahomed, or other Seistén Chiefs. 


“VI.—As the Seistén of the present day is not the separate principality of the past, and 
it is essential to a due appreciation of claims that the parts in possession of 
either side should be intelligibly defined, I revert to a territorial division which 
has appeared to me convenient and appropriate. 


“ By this arrangement the rich tract of country which the Hamun on three of its sides 
and the Helmund on the fourth cause to resemble an island is designated ‘ Seistén 
Proper ;’ whereas the district of Chakansur and lands of the Helmund above the 
bund and Seistin Desert are known as ‘Outer Seistén.’? ‘The first may be 
considered in absolute possession of Persia, and has a comparatively large and 
mixed population. ‘Ihe second is either without population, or inbabited chiefly 
by Biluchis, some of whom acknowledge Persian, some Afghan, sovereignty. 


“The professions of Kumal Khan and Imam Khan do not, however, to my mind, 
prove a possession to Persia similar to that of Seistén Proper. 


es Chakansur, on the right bank of the Helmund, is under the Afghans; but the fort 
of Nad Ali on the same bank has been lately taken by the Persians. 


“VII—I have to consider ancient right and present possession, and repeat briefly my 
opinion on both of these heads: 


“That Seist4n was incorporated in the Persia of ancient days; but the Afghanistan of 
Abmed Shah, which also comprised Seistén, had not then come into existence; and it is impos- 
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sible to set aside the fact that thiskingdom did exist, any more than that Ahmed Shah was 
an independent monarch. That the possession of Seistén obtained in tecent days by Persia 
cannot affect the question of right as regards Afghanistan. If admitted at all, under the 


circumstances, it can only be subject to certain restrictions, and with ref 
brought under her control. 2 reterence to the people 


“ Arbitral opinion —Weighing the merits of the cases either side as gathered from evidence 
of many kinds, and with special regard to the great advantages of a clearly-defined frontier 
I submit an opinion that the tract which I have called ‘Seistén Proper’ should be hereafter 
included by a special boundary line within the limits of Persia, to be restored to independ- 
ence under Persian protection, or governed by duly appointed Governors. This opinion is 
accompanied ,by the sincere and earnest hope that the Persian rule will be beneficial to a 


pepe whose normal state has been from time immemorial one of terror and suspense and 
suffering. 


“But Iam thoroughly convinced that, by the rules of justice and equity, if Persia be 
allowed to hold possession of a country which has fallen to her control, under such circam- 
stances as those detailed, her pussession should be circumscribed to the limita of her absolute 
possession in Seistéu Proper, so far as consistent with geographical and political requirements. 


“She should not possess land on the right of the Helmund. 


“Tf, in a question of ancient right and present possession, a military occupation of six or 
seven years, and the previous action of a local Chief, be suffered to outweigh right and associ- 
ations extending more or less over a whole century, and arbitration award the most coveted, 
populous, and richer part of the Seistéu province, it is manifestly fair that some compensating 
benefit should accrue to the losing side. 


“It appears, therefore, beyond doubt indispensable that Nad Ali should be evacuated by 
Persian garrisons, and the banks of the Helmund above the Kohuk Bund given up to Afghanis- 
tan. And this arrangement becomes doubly just and proper when the character of the inha- 
bitants along the banks of the river is compared with that of the Seistanis of Sekoha, Desh. 
tuk, and Seistén Proper. 


“The main bed of the Helmund, therefore, below Kohuk should be the eastern boundary 
of Persian Seistan, and the line of frontier from Kohuk to the hills south of the Seistén 
Desert should be so drawn as to include within the Afghan limits all cultivation on both banks 
of the river, from the bund upwards. 


“The Malik Seah Koh on the chain of hill separating the Seistin from the Kirman Desert 
appears a fitting point. 


“North of Seistin the southern limit of the Naizar should be the frontier towards Lash- 
Jowain. 


« Persia should not cross the Hamun in that direction. A line drawn from the Naizar to 
the Koh Seah Hill near Bundan would clearly define her possession. It is, moreover, to be well 
understood that no works are to be carried out on either side calculated to interfere with the 
requisite supply of water for irrigation on both banks of the Helmund. 


« P.§.—A map, showing the boundaries claimed as well as those of proved possession, has 
been prepared to lay before the final meeting. 


A smaller map illustrating the country awarded by arbitral opinion will be given, with 
a copy of the said opinion, to each Commissioner.” 


49. Despatch from the Government of India to Secretary 
of State on the arbitration.—In 
forwarding the papers to the Secretary of 
State the Government of India expressed their opinion on the award in the 
following terms, leaving its confirmation to the decision of the Secretary of 
iJ . . 
State for Foreign Affairs :— 
¢ as we are in a position to form a judgment, the award seems to meet the fair 

d ele Aneey on both sides, and, so far as the interests of India are involved in the 
ee stion, we shall be satisfied if the award is confirmed. If, however, through the diplomatic 
ae fi the Minister of ‘Teheran, after the final decision of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
fo ‘Yo ae Affairs has been given, the Persian Government could be induced to give some 
Be : ieee fon (he reduction or limitation of her armament in Seistin, we believe that a fruitfal 
Syaiees ff ‘sunderstanding between the Persian and Afghan Governments would be removed. 
The G : f muinentt of India ean generally be in a position to. influence the Amir in the aan 
i ‘ I seit yo of Persian troops, and the erection of fortifications in Seistin, must pied 
oa ‘ eed nica Oy the Amir asa threat ; and the establishment of cordial of eyed amicable 
valatibita ‘setheth Persia and Afghanistan will, under such circumstances, be difficult. 


i) 


No. 3C.P,, dated Bombay, 18th November 1872. 
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“9. It will be for Her Majesty’s Government to decide whether the final settlement of 
the boundary should be recorded in a Treaty. If such a Treaty be concluded, we would suggeat 
that it should also contain stipulations by which the Persian and Afghan Governments bind 
themselves not to construct or maintain fortifications within the territories assigned to them 
respectively under the award, and to locate no greater military force therein than may be 
necessary for the ordinary administration of the country.” 


APPENDICES TO CHAPTER J, . 


Appendix No. I.—Mr. Eastwick’s memorandum on the Persian claims to 
Seistdn. 


Appendix No. II.—Duke of Argyli's instructions, dated 9th August 1870, 
to General Goldsmid. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SEISTAN ARBITRATION. PROCEEDINGS IN THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE DELIV 
GENERAL GOLDSMID'S ARBITRAL OPINION AND THE ANNOUNCEMENT oe - 
LORD GRANVILLE’S FINAL DECISION, COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH THE AFGHAN COMMISSIONER, 


50. Appeal lodged by the Afghan Commissioner against 
the award.—On his return to India, the Afghan Commissioner met the 
Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) at Bombay. He said that he had handed jn a 
paper of objections, but had made no formal appeal at Teheran against the 
award. Lord Northbrook having expressed his willingness to receive and 
forward any statement which Syud Nur Mahomed might wish to make, the 
latter observed that he had prepared a written memorandum of the objections 
which he would send to the Foreign Secretary. Subsequently, Lord North. 
brook advised the Secretary of State that until this memorandum had been 
received and considered, the final decision upon General Goldsmid’s opinion 
should be suspended (telegram No. 79C.P., dated 25th November 1872), The 
following is a translation* of the Syud’s appeal :— 


___ “This is to form an appeal to the British Government in regard to the rights of Afghan- 
istan over Scistdn. 


_ “As representative of the Amir of Afghanistan, I beg to state that I cannot agree to the 
decision of General Goldsmid on the following grounds :— 


“1. The claim of Afghanistan has not been fully met. Territory which, for the last 
50 years, had passed from the Kajar rulers to the possession of those of Afyhanistan and 
formed part of the latter country, is, by this decision, being restored to the former, to be 
incorporated as a part of Persia. The said territory belongs to Afghanistan as shown—Istly, 
by those uncontroverted proofs and arguments which were recorded, and given by me to the 
said officer a Seistin on the 29th Zilhijja 1288 ; 2nd/y, by the statement recorded and given 
in at Teheran on the 14th Jamadi-ul-awal, refuting the claim of Persia and establishing that 
of Afghanistan; 3rd/y, by the verbal arguments advanced by me in presence of the said 
officer to the agents of Persia on the 5th Jamadi-ul-sani; and, lastly, by historical and 
geographical proofs, and the result of enquiry recorded by that officer and generally admitted 
by people in Seistan. 

“9, General Goldsmid records his views and convictions in certain paragraphs, and 
makes a disposition of territory in paragraph 6, and lays down in paragraph 7 that Seistén 
Proper, which bad come recently under the possession of Persia, should be hereafter included 
by a special boundary within the limits of Persia, and form a part and parcel of that country, 
while the fort of Nad‘ Ali, lying to the east of the Helmund, and which originally did not 
belong to Seistén, and had more recently been occupied by Persia, should, as a compensating 
benefit, be given up by that Government; also, that territory on both banks of the Helmund 
above the Kohuk Bund should be left with Afghanistan. My reply is, that this decision 
having made Seistén a part of Persia, is damaging to Afghanistan, and will form an actual 

round for future disputes, because it removes the well-defined boundary which existed 
between the possessions of the two Governments over a distance covered by three or four days’ 
jourvey over hills and deserts ou the Persian side of which were situated successively Hinno, 
Bundan, Duroh, Kuzug up to Turbuttein, and on the side of Afghanistan, Seistan, Lash, and 
the Killa Kah up to Herat and Kusan; so that the Persians passing over those hills and 
deserts and possessing Scistdn have actually become mixed up with, and entered the homesteads 
of the Afghans, rendering peace and security on both sides au impossibility. ‘The result of this 
decision would be to remove the said well-defined boundary, and to give Persia a territory 
which, ever since the commencement of Afghan rule, belonged to, aud was possessed by, 


Afghanistan. 
“The district which is supposed to belong to Afghanistan has never, during, late years, 
been considered by the Afghans as forming a part of Seistin. The territorial division of that 


part has been as follows :-— 

“The neighbourhood of Chakansur belongs to Khush territory, while that of Taraku 
and the Killa Put, &c., belongs to Rudbar. Gurum Sail and the headworks of the irriga- 
tion streams that water the lands of that district are situated tn Rudbar itself and belong to 
Afghanistan, ond were granted as service jagirs to the ancestors of the present Biluch 
possessor's by the rulers of that country. The tract known as Scistan Proper was the property 


of, and possessed by, the Afghan kings, Some of the villages there are yet inhabited by 


* Sent home on 4th December 1872. 
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Afghans, while som? others, possessed by the Chakansur Biluch, Ibrahim Khan, were granted 


as jagir to him by the same authorities. That all these lands should now be regarded ag 
Persian is an impossibility. 


“3, The existence of the separating and well-defined boundary has, up to this time, 
prevented injury and loss on either side, and the subjects on cither side could not mix. Persia, 
in passing this barrier and bringing itself in close contact with Afghanistan, has other and 
important objects in view, and all her past actions bear evidence in favor of this view. I¢ 
is well known, and requires no proof, that she has always tried to profit by internal fends in 
Afghanistan, aud, encroaching by degrees, she ultimately, by the assistance of some of the 
contending parties in Afghanistan, has made several attempts to take possession of Herat, in 
which, however, she was defeated by the interference of the British Government. Baffled in 
this, she has attempted to carry out her cherished object by turning to Seistén, which appeared 
to her to offer a more favorable means of securing that object; and so it certainly does in 
some respects. Taking advantage of the disorders following the death of the late Amir, 
she took possession of the province, not by direct, but by deceitful, means. To show her power 
in the province, and to frighten the people there into submission, she carried off the property 
of the people on the borders amounting to nearly 25 lakhs, and has been intriguing, openly and 
secretly, with both the Afghan aud Biluch population of the parts, giving open and secret 
subsidics to them. 


“ Those of the people who‘give in to Persia receive seed and other advances, and are 
encouraged to improve their holdings, while those who refuse to show their allegiance to Persia 
are tyraunized over with the view of forcing them to submit. How can lite be endurable 
with an adverse Power thus keeping an idea before it, and trying to take every favorable 
opportunity of carrying it into execution? Without a separating boundary the thing is 
impossible, and Afghanistan cannot overlook the position, fraught, as it is, with ultimate 
danger and loss to herself. 


“4. General Goldsmid records in paragraph 5 that the rulers of Afghanistan have from 
year to year, latterly, neglected to uphold their authority in Seistén, and he has affirmed that 
the second half century of Afghan connection with Seistéu has not been a period of continu- 
ous possession, General Goldsmid also asserts that, while Persia was making overtures to Ali 
Kban, Taj Mahomed Khan, and all the other Chiefs in Seistin, the Afghans did not take 
any measures to oppose and defeat those negotiations. With reference to this, I say that the 
above view of the General, so far from invalidating the claim of Afghanistan, actually supports 
it, heeause that view itself must show that Persia had no right of possession in Seistin, ‘The 
negligence of the Afghans led to Mir Alum Khan, Kaime, obtaining by intrigue a footing 
in Seistin. Now I ask if it is justifiable for any person to get unlawfully into another’s 
dwelling and call it his own, because that other, from being otherwise employed at the time, 
or from grounds of expediency, has neglected to guard against such intrusion? But my 
communication of 29th Zilhijja 1288 has replied to the charge of negligence and want of 
continued and uninterrupted possession of Afghanistan, showing that such possession, as 
required by Afghan usage, had been kept up. Also, it was shown to General Goldsmid, in 
verbal communication at Teheran on the 5th Jamadi-ul-sani, that cight years ago Ahmed 
Jan had gone into Seistén aud collected revenue. It wasalso represented in my said com- 
munication of 29th Zilhijja that there is many a province of Afghanistan which has been 
for years together unvisited by a Revenue Collector. These provinces might as justifiably 
be taken possession of by intruders. Every State has its own peculiar usages and customs, 
and is at liberty to make such arrangements as it likes within its own territory. 


“With regard to the overtures with Ali Khan, I have already remarked in the above com- 
munication of 29th Zilbijja that the said Ali Khan was killed and Shahzada Khanum 
wounded on that very ground; also, that the Persian General was expelled from Seistin; and 


that the Shah, sensible of his want of right, had thought it best for him to keep silence and 
make no further stir in the matter, 


“The Persian officers were informed by me, in presence of General Goldsmid, in the per- 
sonal interview on the 5th of Jamadi-ul-sani, that Ali Kian had been punished for this 
very offence and the Persian flag torn down. With these facts, what more was required to 
constitute an opposition on the part of the Afghans to the encroachments of Persia? As to 
overtures made by Persia to ‘Taj Mabomed Khan and the other Chiefs, this point has also 
been noticed in my communication of 29th Zilbijja above referred to. ‘This occurred when 
Afghanistan was in a troubled state, and the late Amir engaged in besieging Herat. Persian 
agents then found an opportunity of making overtures to the Seistéu people. Later again, 
about seven or eight years ago, while feuds were distracting the Afghan ruler’s family, Persia 
found opportunity to send Muzuffur-ud-dowla with troops to Seistén, of which she took 
possession and carried Taj Mahomed and other Chiefs as prisoners to Teheran. Such 
occurrences have often taken place in kingdoms during periods of temporary lax of 
authority. They cannot, however, militate against the rights of the kingdoms concerned. 
When, latterly, peace was restored to Afghanistan, the Aimir’s Government refrained from all 
hostilities against Persia, out of respect for the friendly advice of the British Government 
that the settlement of the question should be left to arbitration, and so the usurpation of 


Persia continued in Seistdn, and Persia did as she liked, carrying off large amounts of property, 
as shown in paragraph 3, 
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“5. By General Goldsmid’ isi i 
. By smid’s decision the interests of Afghani i 
and a nena can under no circumstances ayree to ita seis 7 age la Seabee 
grounds adds i a eat ‘ 
si a ot gs of Persia. Persia, in pursuance of her policy of aggrandizement 
Seo ‘AFolaiee vy this tntrusion, m Seistin to carry out hostile intentions avainst abhee 
parts ¢ fghanistan. It is therefore incumbent on the cules of Afvhanist te antic : 
Persin’s designs and provide for them in time. 3 an to anticipate 
a . . . . 
: on As long as Persia holds a footing in Seist4n, the object which the British CG 
aes a 1D oe these ne prevention of all dispute between the two Powers Riuiennak 
a » because Fersia has taken possessi istin wi ior obiaets as detested 3 oo 
ene possession of Seistan with ulterior objects as detailed in para- 


The decision on many 


“The decision under remark, moreover, leaves Afghanistan in > position i 
respects :— » tes Ag @ worse position in many 

a . . 
pa ae ee ponnetly acted with secrecy and eaution , and with uncertainty aa 
ic dente aul Lae tog retain possession of her acquisitions. ‘The decision has removed 

“ 2udéy.—The people of Seistén Proper have hitherto acknowledged dependence on Persin 
under compulsion, and the Biluch and Afghan population of the neighbourhood thoreht 
that Seistan was not ultimately to remain in her possession, while, now the latter have 
been disubused, the former will more than ever look to Persia. Ibrahim Khan, Biluch 
disappointed in his expectations regarding his villages usurped by Persia, which are referred 
to in paragraph 2, will be compelled to fly in despair, and the other jagirdars on the 
frontier of Afghanistan will also be reduced to desperation. If Scist4n Proper he allowed 
to remain with Persia, it will conduce neither to the security and well-being of the people, nor 
the integrity of the boundary in that direction. ‘The parts of the province left to fala ET 
consist on three sides of waste lands hardly capable of reclamation. The country affords with 
difficulty a subsistence even for the scanty pepulation that inhabits it. To admit the title 
of Persia over Seistin under circumstances so unfavorable to Afghanistan, cannot but be 
permanently disastrous to the latter. ; 

“7. Being fully aware of the wish and anxiety of the British Government to remove all 
causes of trouble between the two Powers and secure prosperity to the people, I have consi- 
deved it incumbent on myself to demonstrate how disastrous the arbitral decision will prove to 
Afghanistan and how favorable to Persia, and to lay before the Government all the bearings 
of the question. Independently of these considerations, there is no reason why any portion of 
Afghan territory should, without sulficient ground, be allowed to pass to Persia, 

“The sincere friendship of the British Government leads me to hope that it will not allow 
Persia to gain possession of Seistéu merely by asserting her right to it, unsupported by any 
proof, and in face of the uuanswerable proofs and arguments which Afghanistan has adduced 
iw respect of her right to the province, and of the damage certain to result from such a step. 
The British Government should enquire fully into the rights of the case, and the question 
should be determined after full consideration of all arguments based on historical and geo- 
graphical grounds, as well as with regard to the peace, prosperity, and well-being of the people. 
It should be carefully weighed what arguments adverse to the claims of Afghanistan put forth 
by Persia in her paper of the 1st Jamadi-ul-awal 1289 have not been met aud refuted.” 


51. Memorandum of a conversation between the Viceroy 
and the Afghan Commissioner at Poona on the 25th N ovember 
1872. Compensation for losses incurred by Afghan subjects 
in Persian raids.—Arrangements were also made for Syud Nur Mahomed 
to meet Lord Northbrook at Poona. He was received on the 25th November 
at an interview, at which, in addition to the Viceroy, Mr. Aitchison and 
Captain Henderson, Secretary and Under-Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, were present. The following is a memorandum of the conversation 


which ensued :— 

“ His Excellency the 
that he had perused the papers submitte 
and would forward to Her Mujesty’s Government 
against the arbitral decision of General Goldsmid. 
Majesty’s Government would be requested by telegraph to de 
receipt of this appeal. 

«The Commissivner then enquire 
make to the Amir on the subject of the 


Viceroy commenced the conversation by informing the Commissioner 
: d by him on the subject of the Seistan arbitration, 

the appeal the Commissioner had put to 
His Excellency further observed that Her 
lay the final award pending 


d what definite communication he would be at liberty to 
award. His Excellency replied that, as the Commis- 
sioner was aware, the final award would be given by Her Majesty’s Government, and that the 
devision did not rest with the Government of Taoiia. His Excellency continued that, in his 
own opinion, it was probable that the decision of General Goldsmid would be upheld. ‘The 
Commissioucr next observed that he was not in possession of the grounds on which the Persian 
Government had appealed against General Goldsmid’s arbitral opinion, for he possessed a copy 
of a letter written by the King of Persia himself, which shows that the Persian ong Sowers 
formally abandoned all elaim tu any territory in Seistén beyond that awarded by Genera 


Goldsmid. 
H 
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‘Even if the Amir should eventually accept the decision of the British Government on 
the Seistin question, the Commissioner continued that he nevertheless thought it his duty to 
state his grounds for objecting to General Goldsmid’s award. 


“ Hig Excellency next remarked that the British Government considered the settlement 
of the Seistén question to be one of great importance. It was very desirable, when once the 
final award had been given, and the boundary between Persia and Afebanistan had been 
determined, that bygones should be bygones, and that no further subject of dispute should 
be allowed to remain between the two States. His Excellency continued that he understood 
that claims to a large amount had been advanced by Afghanistan against Persia on account of 
property plundered from Afghan subjects on the Seistén frontier. It would not be advisable, 
His Excellency observed, that, after the settlement of the boundary, any controversy should 
be continued with the Persian Government regarding these claims, nor was it probable that 
the compensation demanded on this account would be procurable from the Persian Government. 
It would probably, however, be necessary for the Amir to give some compensation to those who 
had been plundered; and the British Government, on the decision being finally accepted by 
both parties, would aid the Amir to some extent in satisfying these claims. The Commis- 
sioner enquired whether he would be placed in a position to make a definite statement on this 
subject. He observed that most of those whose property had been plundered were residents 
of Kandahar, and he enquired whether he could give them a definite promise of compensation. 
The Viceroy replied that it would rest with the Amir to make the necessary communications 
to the Kandahar claimants, but the Commissioner might certainly assure the Amir that he 
would receive assistance from His Excellency for the purpose of giving compensation for their 
losses. His Excellency continued that it must be distinctly understood that the British Gov- 
ernment in no way took upon itself the responsibility of satisfying these claims, because, in 
the first place, it would not be possible to make the enquiries necessary to ascertain their 
correctness, and again because claims of this description, when not subjected to investigation, 
were generally exaggerated. The British Government would, however, distinctly promise to 
assist the Amir with a sum of five lakhs of Government Rupees towards paying compensation 
for the plundered property. The Commissioner replied that he quite understood the position 
of the British Government with regard to this question. ‘The assistance promised in money, 
which would be devoted to the purpose indicated above, was an additional proof of the friendly 
feeling so often manifested by the British Government towards Afghanistan. 


“On the Commissioner requesting instructions as to the precise language he would be 
empowered to hold to the Amir on the question, His ixcellency observed that the conversation 
that passed at the present interview would be formally recorded, and a copy and translation 
furnished him for delivery to the Amir. 


“ At the close of the interview His Excellency observed that, from the reports of the 
British officers employed on the arbitration, His Excellency was well aware of the intelligence 
that the Commissioner had displayed, and of his exertions to represent the views of his 
sovereign and advance the interest of his country. His Excellency observed that he had 
heard with pleasure of the cordial relations that had existed between the Commissioner and 
General Pollock. 

“ His Excellency then desived the Commissioner to convey to the Amir his cordial acknow- 
ledgments for the courtesy and hospitality shown to General Pollock wheu passing through 
Afghanistan. As a slight return for this kindness, His Excellency requested the Commis- 
sioner to be the bearer of a few articles of European manufacture for the Amir’s acceptance.” 


A letter (dated 25th November 1872) was then written to the Amir 
explaining that the Viceroy had deferred answering His Highness’ letter dated 
14th October 1872, pending the expected interview with Syud Nur Mahomed. 
The latter would furnish the Amir with a memorandum of the interview 
ag above recorded, and was also the bearer of a few presents from the Viceroy 
to the Amir in return for the kindness and hospitality showa to General Pollock 
during his journey through Afghanistan. : 

The Secretary of State was then informed of what had passed and furnished 
with a copy of the memorandum (despatch No, 2C., dated 4th December 1872). 
The promise of compensation to the Amir for losses sustained by his subjects 
in the Persian raids was thus noticed :— 


“Your Grace will perceive from the memorandum of a conversation held at Poona on 
the 25th November between His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General and Syud 
Nur Mahomed Shah, the Afghan Coinmissioner, that, in the event of the acceptance by 
Persia and Afghanistan of the final decision of Her Majesty’s Government regarding the 
Seistan boundary, by which decision indeed both parties are pledged by the conditions of the 
arbitration to abide, we deem it inexpedient that the controversy regarding the claims of 
Afghan subjects for plundered property shonld be further prosecuted. The postponement of 
compensation for losses sustained would only have the effect of leading to renewed disturbances. 
We have therefore deemed it preferable to give the Amir of Afghanistan material assistance to 
enable him to some extent to meet the claims of the sufferers. A promise ias accordingly 
been made to him that, when the decision of Her Majesty’s Government has been accepted by 
both parties, we will make him a gift of five lakhs of rupecs for this purpose.” 
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52. Arrival of Syud Nur Mahomed at Kabul. Senti- 


ments of the Amir and of the Kabul Durbar j to 
C ] ar 
the arbitration.—Syud Nur Mahomed arrived at Kabul an ete 


January 1873, having marched from Peshawur in seven days. The Amir 
received him in Durbar with great cordiality, and heard with pleasure the 


hospitable treatment which had been accorded to his i 
a 3 represents 
British Government. Presentative by the 


_ _ On the 15th January, the Amir sent for the Syud and the Mustaufi 
Habibulla, and held @ private consultation with them. Subsequently the 
British Agent at Kabul, Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, furnished the following 
account of what passed at the mecting. The Secretary of State was duly 
luformed of the Amir’s views (telegram dated 27th J anuary and despatch No. 
18, dated 31st January) :— 


“Yesterday (the 15th) His Highness sent for Syud Nur Mahomed Shah and Mustauft 
Habibulla Khan to attend at a strictly private audience, and spent the day in going over all 
the papers and in hearing all that the Syud had to say on the subject of the Seistén question. 
He told the Syud that the objections he had raised to the award of General Goldsmid were 
most just and proper, inasmuch as that the arbitrator having stated it as his opinion that the 
country of Seistin belongs of right to Afghanistan, it is difficult to see the propriety of 
dividing the country of Seistdn, although he may have thought that the best way to seb at 
rest the disputes of the contending partics was to make this division; it is very extraordinary 
that he should have come to such a conclusion. 


“The separation and hostile feeling existing between Persia and Afghanistan are well 
known and patent, how then can the preservation of friendly relations be looked for when 
they are brought together in one country? Indeed further hatred and contention may be 
looked for leading to difficulties that the Iinglish Government will be unable to clear away, 
In fact, the co-existence of the two contending Powers in that country is impossible. 


“ Finally, it was decided that, in answering the murasila of His Excellency the Viceroy 
announcing that he had permitted Syud Nur Mahomed Shah to return, allusion should be 
made to the complications foreseen, so that the English Government may be able to weigh 
these considerations beforchand (literally ‘before anything occurs,’ which may mean before 
the decision of the appeal sent to England, or before the occurrence of troubles in Seistan), 
and that an answer on this matter may be sent speedily, so that the Amir may send to his 
plundered subjects of the Seistén frontier a reassuring intimation of the final settlement of 


the question.” 
The following is the text of the Amir’s reply dated 20th January 1873; 
which was forwarded to the Secretary of State by the mail of the 7th 


February :-— 

“J have been much gratified by the receipt on the 20th Shawal (30th December) of Your 
Excellency’s letter dated 25th November, iutimating the departure of Syud Nur Mahomed 
Shah. The Syud has uow arrived heve, and, after communicating to me the friendly Messages 
of which he was the bearer from Your Excellency and the British Goverument, has laid before 
me all the papers relating to tbe Scistén question from beginning to end, together with a 
report of the interview held at Poona, and has explained fully their contents, for which I 
entertain feelings of gratitude. 

“Looking to the intimate union for good and evil between the two, I entertain no doubts 
as to the sentiments of favor and estven entertained by the exalted British Government 
(towards this State). Nevertheless, the objections put forward by the we sae of his 
case against the decision of General Goldsmid relative to the impossibility of the co-existence 


on such an intermingled border of Persian and Afghan subjects, are extremely forcible and 


correct. — 
«Jt is evident that if this intermixture between the frentier territories of Persia and 


Afehanistan should come about at some time or other, sucha flame of disturbance will certainly 
> oor) 


¥ . » ie: At s hb. 
vk out that it will beimpossible to extinguis 
a an is also plain that General Goldsmid, after a personal inspection of the territory in 
- ond of Ae sunnuds produced in support of the Afghan claim, devided that Seistan is 
duepuite ith the idea of removing all cause of future dispute between 


i istan; but wi ; \ ture é a 
ne Te, Hea vecinienlss he gave up to Persia a» portion of Seistén Proper for this 
e 


rely i inary object. 
ae hana his appears to me most extraordinary and short-sighted, because ty such : 
“se there is not, and will not, be any advantage, either present or prospective, to be secure 
to the B ‘tish or Kabul Governments which are intimately connected for good or evil. 
mn : For four years, the subjects of this State, restrained by the once #3 hee Bovetiment, 
‘ained from retaliation, and have patiently borne the daily raids of the ne x 
La ea d - from the British Government. I, therefore, beg to trouble Your 
ae WF os cancesth ay have early intimation of the settlement of the Seistdn 


Axvellency with a request that I m } 
er a order that I may be enabled to assure my subjects. 
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“T have been deeply gratified by the reccipt of the presents sent to me by the hands of 
the Syud,” 


A later letter dated 20th January from the British Agent noticed the pre- 
vailing feeling at Kabul on the subject of the Seistén award. He wrote ;— 


“Since the arrival of Syud Nur Mahomed Shab and the announcement of the opinion and 
award of General Goldsmid in the Seistfn arbitration question, though the Syud, dwelling on 
the kindness and consideration of the British Government, is diligent in reassuring and 
encouraging the Durbar officials, still it appears from the disposition and demeanour of all of 
them that none of them are contented with the award of General Goldsmid, and consider 
Seistén their own by right. They privately state that if from the Home Office a deeree for 
Seistaun is awarded in favor of Afghanistan, well and good, otherwise they will not give u 
their right to one rod of thig territory so long as they can maintain it ; that is to say, that they 
will contend to the utmost for the whole of Seistin, whether they may fail or succeed in 
this endeavour. All the border Chiefs frequently send letters to Kabul for permission to take 
reprisals or make retaliation, but the Durbar officials have prohibited them as yet from duing 
so,” 


In March 1873 the Amir wrote as follows urging the early announce- 
ment of the final decision on the Seistan Arbitration :— 


“JT am happy to receive Your Excellency’s letter, dated 17th February, expressing your 
satisfaction at the preservation of peace on tue Seistin border, in accordance with the course 
advised by the British Government, and containing other particulars. 


“This Government adheres to the orders which have been repeatedly sent by it to Sirdar 
Mir Afzul Khan, Governor of Furrah, to watch and guard the border, and not to interfere 
with Seistdn until the question is settled by the British Government. 


“Very strict orders have now been also sent to the same effect. But seeing that the two 
Governments are identical, I beg to say that the sooner intimation is given of the Scistin 
affair being decided, the sooner the information would conduce to the comfort and advantage 
of the people of Afghanistan.” 


53. Conversation at Teheran between Mr. Thomson and 
the Sadr Azim FORTUNE the award. Remarks as to the 
presence of General Pollock at the arbitration.—The Persian 
Government received General Goldsmid’s award with as little satisfaction as 

* Mr. Thomson's No. 47, dated 2ist August 1972, to the Amir had done. At an interview 
English Foreign Office. with Mr. Thomson* on the 20th 
August 1872 the Sadr Azim expressed his views in very decided language. 
Ife said that by the arbitration 


“ Persia was required to cede to the Afghans certain places now in her possession, and this was a 
great humiliation to the Shah and his Minister; but that the Persian Government further 
objected to this devision, because the question submitted for arbitration was the right to 
sovereignty over the whole of Seistin, aud not over a portion of it only. The country south 
o£ what was called ‘ Seistan Proper,’ he continued, was desert, and of no great value to either 
side; but there was no just reason for giving it to the Afghans, as had been done by making 
the line of frontier pass a long way to the south-west instead of following a straight line to 
the south in the direction of Jalk. 


“The decision which had been come to was so contrary, he observed, to what the Persian 
Government had expected, that he had not yet ventured to submit it to the Shah, and be asked 
nie if it would not be possible to make some alterations and carry the boundary from Rudbar 
southwards in a straght line to Jalk, giving Persia both sides of the Helmund River from 
Rudbar to the Bund, and also those places on the right bank which they now possessed. 


“1 replied that it was impossible for Sir F. Goldsmid to make any change in his decision 
which bad been given after careful consideration of all that had been advanced on both sides, 
aud that I thought the Persian Government, instad of being dissatistied with this award, 
ought rather to congratulate themselves on having obtained what was generally admitted to be 
the important and valuable portion of Seistan. 


“His Highness observed that he personally was most desirous to avoid making any 
needless difficulties, but that he was intimately acquainted with the Shah’s views on this 
question, and that he could confidently affirm that His Majesty would never assent to an 
arrangement which only gave him up to the Helmund below the Bund, and therefore deprived 
him of some of his actual possessions, such as Nad Ali and Kala Fath on the right bank 
of the river. Moreover, he was himself delicately situated as regarded this matter, for he had 
entirely withdrawn the negotiation from the control of the Minister for Foreizn Affairs and 
his department, taking it altogether into his own hands, and he felt now that his position 
would be seriously compromised, as Mirza Saeed Khan would certainly endeavour to lay the 
whole blame upon him for having allowed these places to be taken from Persia. 
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“T said thot I waa somewhat i ; 
and Mirza Saeed Khan, as i Surprised to hear these remarks with reference to the Shah 
July 1870, His Maj » 86 at an audience which Mr. Alison had of the King on the 23rd 

uly » tits Majesty had enquired whether some arrangement might k id : 
principle of w/t possidelis, and it waa not pretended, as far as 1 a Ae ¥ hat at ieee 
Persia vi se pties any possessions on the right bank ‘oe the Helmund. ‘Lae at ies oe 
likely, I added, that Mirza Saeed Khan would adopt the course His Hichness a = d ; 
anticipate, seeing that he himself already admitted that Persia did not possess j 1870. ‘ 
territory on the right bank of the river: 1 “tai rash in 1870 BBY. 
i er; and she certainly ought not to have acquired it sinc 
having already engaged to refer the question to arbitration. a nye 
“To show that such was the case, I communicated to the Sad i i 
, Y : r Azim th | 
Mirza Saeed Khan to Mr. Alison when the Persian Government was asked bards ee Hnite 
of that half of Seist4n which they claimed to possess. He slated then that ‘the Persian 
Mr. Alion's No. 28 of 1871. posimens claimed Seist’n territory up to 
; ; the Helmund River including Sikuheh, 
that the other half comprised all territory on the other bank including Ghalenie, Nad at 
and the territory of Ibrahim Khan, Biluch.’ I remarked further that Mirza Saeed Khan 
had suggested to me in April 1870, after consultation with the Shah, that the Seist&n question 
should be solved by a distribution of territory, that on the west being given to Persia and the 
rest to Afghanistan. 

“The Prime Minister said that he would allude to these points in submitting tu the Shah 
his report on the result of the arbitration, and he took down the dates to which I had referred 
from my notes ; but he believed that on appeal would have to be made to Her Majesty's 
Government against the present decision, though he would not say positively that this would 
be the case till he had communicated with the Shah. 

“ The impression conveyed to my mind by this interview was that the Persian Govern- 
ment would probably accept the decision given on the Seistén boundary question.” 


At another and previous interview* with the Sadr Azim the latter allud- 
© Mr. Thomson to Euglish Foreign Office, No. 48,dated ed to the presence at Tcheran of 
2let August 1872. General Pollock, the Commissioner of 
Peshawur, who had accompanied the Afghan Commissioner from Kandahar 
to this country. He said that bis Government felt serious misgivings about 
this arbitration, because the mere fact of an officer of General Pollock’s rank 
and position being sent with the Afghan Agent could only be viewed as a 
distinct intimation that the Indian Government was in favor of the Afghan cause 
and opposed to the claims of Persia. He added that we had only to read the 
statement presented by the Afghan Commissioner to see that it was the 
composition of an European, and not an Asiatic. 

After referring this commuoication to General Pollock, Mr. Thomson con- 
veyed to the Sadr Azim the assurance given by. General Pollock, that neither 
he nor Dr. Bellew, who had accompanied him from India, had afforded any 
assistance whatever to the Afghan Commissioner in drawing up his case. 

This assurance did not produce much impression, as the Sadr Azim 
merely replied that he could not say who had written the document in question ; 
but it certuinly was not the Afghan Commissioner, for that person had been 
with him during the forenoon when he had questioned him respecting certain 
arguments which it coutained, and had found that far from its being his com- 


position he had not even yet understood it. 
On the 17th Septembert Mr. Thomson reported that the action which the 

Mr. Thomeon to the Englich Foreign Office, No. 58, Persian Government would take upon 
fod 17th § Sir F. Goldsmid’s opinion was still 


a oo mune ael f the Shah. The Sadr Azim him. 
: owing to the prolonged absence of the Shah. The Sadr Azim him- 
undecided es s Heat once the frontier laid down, but there was 


‘was in favor of acceptiz 
soiie Hanetlly in obtaining the Shah’s assent to this measure. Mr. Thomson 


did not expect that any final decision of the question would be arrived at before 
the return of the Shah to the capital in the ensuing week. s : 

; f ived it was found that His Majesty objected on the 
where Hee following grounds to the proposed 
} Mr. ‘Thomson's No. 74, dated 15th October 1872+ line of frontier :— 


“(1.) Because it does nob afford any facilities for checking Biluch incursions from the 
, side of Persian territory. . 
merien side o +t transfers to the Afghans certain pasture lands belonging to the inba- 
ean diately to the south of Seistin Proper 


i ‘sinn Seistén, which are situated imme Seis : 
wae, Sete oh a tact marked as desert in the map prepared by the Seistdn Commis- 


sioners. 


Q 
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*(3,) Because it deprives Persia of an important district which might be made very 
productive by irrigation from the Hirmend (Helmund) river by means of canals leading from 
the Bund Kamal Khan. The district in question is situated near a place named Ramrud in 
Major Lovett’s map, and it is described as baving been the most fertile part of Seistén in 
former times.” 


It was on the third objection that chief stress was laid; the Shah insisted 
on referring the matter to Her Majesty’s Goverument in the hope of securin 
a modification of General Goldsmid’s decision. Persia would accept the 
Helmund river as the frontier of Persian Seistan, if it was agreed that the line, 
instead of being drawn from the Band-i-Amir (Kobak) to the south-west, should 
leave the river at the Bandar-i-Kamal Khan, and cross the desert southwards 
to a point somewhat further east than the hill marked Koh Malik Siah un the 
SeistAn map. 


Mr. Thomson explained to His Highness that the Persian Government 
must decide whether they would accept the award given by General Goldsmid, 
or appeal to the Secretary of State f.r Foreign Affairs for a final decision. 


In writing* to the Secretary of State for India on the subject of Mr. 
® Government of India, to Secretary of State, No. 7, Thomson’s reports, the Government of 
Gated 10th January 1873. India drew attention to the fact that 
General Pollock was not sent with the Afghan Commissioner until the proposal 
to sead a British officer had been fully discussed, and until they had been 
+ See telegram from Secretary of Stale, to Viceroy, informedt by the Duke of Argyll 
ddatedisind September 1810 that it was quite understood by the 
Persian Government that an officer from India was to accompany the Afghan 
Commissioner. 


54, Measures taken by the Persian Government to main- 
tain the existing condition of things in Seistan.—After the delivery 
of the arbitral opinion Mr. Thomson requested the Persian Government to 
arrange for the maintenance of the sfatus quo pending a final decision as to the 
course to be taken with reference to General Goldsmid’s award. The Sadr Azim 


accordingly addressed the following letter, dated Ist September 1872, to the 
Amir of Kain ;— 


“The Commission for defining the frontiers of Seistén and Afghanistan having arrived at 
Teheran, General Goldsmid, after holding several meetings, and hearing the arguments adduced 
by both parties, has submitted bis arbitral opinion. 


“It being unnecessary to give at present the full details of the same in this letter, I will 
only inform you that the Persian Government bas as yet neither accepted nor confirmed the 
said opinion, and it is probable that the question will be referred to London. 


“ My object in addressing yon is this, that you are to retain, as formerly, all the posses- 
sions you have on both sides of the Helmund, such asthe Forts of Nad Ali, Path, &., but you 
are to retrain from further expeditions on either bank of the Helmund. Your future conduct 
must be only to protect yourself against attack, and to abstain from aggressive movements, 
that is to say, should the Afghans, Biluch Chiefs, &c., intend interfering with your present 
possessions, you are to resist the same by force, and prevent them for making any aggres- 
sion ; but if they should not commit themselves in the manner I have just mentioned, you also, 
from the moment you receive this letter, are not to advance a single step. You are to wait 
for the settlement of the question between the Governments of Kugland and Persia, and for 
fresh instructions. You are also to be, as far as possible, on friendly terms with the Afghans, 
and not give them any cause for complaint. Any delay in the settlement of the boundary 
question ought not to form a cause for abandoning friendly relations. for instance, it is now 
about 30 years that the frontier question bas been the subject of discussion between the 
Turkish and Persian Governments; and although it is not yet terminated, yet the most friendly 
relations exist between the two Powers. 

“The British Legation has assured the Persian Government that whilst the boundary 
question of Afghanistan and Seistén is discussed between Great Britain and Persia, no hostile 
action will be adopted by the Afghans. The British authorities have no doubt given the 
Becessary advice, accompanied with full injunctions on this head, to Amir Shere Ali Khan. 
You are also implicitly to obey what I have written.” 

In consequence of a telegram from Lord Northbrook, dated 28th August, 
intimating that a body of Seistanis had entered Lash-Jowain and murdered the 
Afghan Governor, a further letter, dated 5th September, was sent of which the 
following is « translation. ‘These instructions were sent under personal directions 
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from the Shah, who remarked that Persia having once given the British Govern- 


ment an assurance that friendly relations woul intai i | 
nothing contrary thereto should be petmnitted a inne a 


“ It has been notified ot all times to i i 

a } you that the Persian Ministers d k 

your procecdings with the Afghans should be based upon enmity adinpte enue dont sn 
they have always urged you to be, as long as you can, or PA aie 


: é to br ; n friendly terms with 

ses a a ied you aeely complain of the Afghan iarieds ‘aad adh sult ite Way 
in which they harass our borders and subject t i 
Persian Ministers to be desiroug of your bei aig PL HESS ad raha pa ee 


: t u ng on friendly relations with the Afgh: 
refroined, from taking any notice of their wild and uncivilized proceedings. Wess eho 
the British Legation of what you had declared, and reassured it on the subject. The Mission 


also promised to write to His Excellency the Viceroy of Indi i 
forbid the Afghan Government from all a of oaangeenion, Sena Beene 


es Me homens Pi Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires, has recently, by virtne of a telegram 

from His Excellency the Viceroy, stated that you had again sent horsemen to Lash 
and Jowain, that a fight took place, and that Samad Khan, brother to Sirdar Ahmed Khan, the 
Governor of Jowain, had been killed in the affray. This was represented to His Majesty the 
Shah by myself, who became very wrath at you for having made such promises to the Persian 
Ministers, and given them such assurancea, while, on the other band, such reports should have 
reached the Persian Government. I enclose copy of the royal autograpi: with which I have 
been honored on this subject for your admonition, and I have despatched Abbass Sultan of the 
Artillery Corps especially to come and investigate the case in a true manner, and report on it 
to the Persian Ministers. 

“Should there be any truth in the report now received, I have to inform you that you 
have acted very improperly. You must exert yourself to your utmost in arranging this 
business with Sirdar Ahmed Khan and close the blood-feud, so as to prevent the Afghans from 
making any complaint to His Excellency the Viveroy of India. But if there is no truth 
whatever in the above statement, and it is merely a calumny attributed to you by the Afghans, 
and they have made a false complaint against you, you must prove the same to the above- 
mentioned officcr, so that he may return here and clear you from al] blame in the matter. 

T also add, that in future you must most decidedly place yourself on a friendly and 
cordial footing with the Afghans, and refrain from giving them sny cause for complaint.” 


55. aveea! presented by the Persian Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government.—Before the Afghan appeal transmitted by Lord 
Northbrook had reached England the Persian Minister in London in a letter 
to Lord Granville, dated 27th November 1872, submitted the following appeal, 
written at Teheran, on behalf of his Government. On the advice of the Duke 
of Argyl] the final decision of Her Majesty’s Government was deferred pending 
arrival of the Afghan appeal notice of which had been received :— 


M. ve MInistTRE, TruEnan, 29 Seplembre 1872. 


“Le Commissaire Anglais a partagé le Sistan en deux parties, donnant l’une a la Perse, 
et autre & PAfghanistan. 


Nous Soutenons. 


“1, Que lAfghanistan n’s aucun droit sur ce pays. 

“9. Que ce pays tout entier appartient a la Perse. 

“3, Que ce partagé créant mille difficultés pour la Perse n’offre sucan avantage aur 
Afghans. 

“4. Qu enfin cette disposition anomale, en maintenant sur nos frontieres un trouble per- 
manent, deviendrait un obstacle serieux au retour de cette confiance mutuelle que nous 
cherchons avec tous nos moyens 4 retablir entre la Perse et V Angleterre. 


“ D’aprés tous les documents historiques et méme d’apres Vaveu du Commissaire Anglais, 
le Sistan a td de tout temps province essentielement persane. C’est méme une de nos provinces 
centrales qui ont le plus contribué a la formation de V’ancien Empire persaue. Son nee qui 
retentit dang toute notre histoire est une de nos plus pures gloires nationales - popu eee 
la langue, les moeurs, et Ja religion dominante sont entierement persanes. L eau ul est Fa 
a fait etranger, ou n’y voit ni une Colonie Afghan, ni le moindre etablissement Afghan. 5: 
y «dans le pays des Sunnis, ce sont des Beluchs un minorité qui y sont venus au Laue ed 
ment de ce siécle, et qui, profondement hostiles aux Affehans, reconnaissent paisibiemen 
domination persane. — oe 
raisonnements du Commissaire Anglais, l’Affghanistan n'a d’autre 


SE epee oem eae Mais 4 quelle epoque et: comment a 


titre sur le Sistan qu’une pretendu occupation de 40 ans. 
eu lieu cette oveupation. 
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 Aprés la mort de Nadir Shah, un de ses serviteurs, son Muitre des ceremonies, appeli 
Abmed Khan, est parvenue a s’emparer du pouvoir en Afghanistan et & étendre sur une partie 
de notre Sistan une domination aussi obscure dans ces formes qu’injuste et condemnable dans 
gon principe. 


“Tl y aa peu prés un demi siécle que Ies descendants d’Ahmed Khan sont chasses de 
PAfghanistan, sun Empire ephémére est dechiré en lambeaux, toute son cuvre est complete- 
ment détruite, et le Sistan dégagé de toute incursion efrangére se trouve possiblement rentré 
au sein de la mére patrie. Et malgré tous ces grands changements on vient nousdire ; il est vrai 
que le Sistan a été de tout temps une province éssentiellements persane, et il est encore vrai que 
cette province se trouve depuis plusieurs années sous Ja domination persane, mais puis qvil y a 
un siécle qu’Ahmed Khan et ses descendants ont plus au moins domine cette province pendant 
un intervallel de 40 ans, il est nécessaire que ce pays soit dechiré en deux et que la moitié 
soit livré par la Perse aux Afghans qui n’y ont aucune relation locale, aucune communanté 
d’intéréts aucun moyen d’Administration. Et il est a remarquer que méme dans cette periode 
de 40 ans, marquée avec tant de confiance par le Commissaire Anglais la domination Afyhan 
dans le Sistan n’a jamais eu un caractére formal. 


“ Au milieu de longs dechirements qui ont suivi la mort de Nadir Shah, le Sistana pu tre 
envahi par les Afghans & péu prés comme tant d’autres provinces alors partagés et dominées 
par les ‘T'ribes de nos frontieres. 


“Mais en admettant méine que la conquéte Afghan ait é.é plus sérieux, serait i] permia 
d’affirmer que le souvenir d’une conquéte de 40 ans, completement effacé depuis un demi siécle, 
puisse contrebalancer le droit de la mére patrie sur une province qui a fait partie de son existence 
pendant plus de deux mille ans et qui se trouve aujourd’hui resumé a elle dans les conditions 
les plus paisibles. 

“ On nous dit que le renouvellement de la domination persane en Sistan n’a pas été realisé 
dans des conditions voulues. Mais pour ou assurer que la conquéte d’Ahmed Khan on plutét 
Yenvahissement d’un chef rebelle daus une de nos provinces ait, été effectivé dans des conditions 
plus légales que le renouvellement actuel de notre domination? Malzré toutes ces considera- 
tions, si nous repoussons le partage qu’on nous propose, ce n’est pas seulement parce qu’il est 
contraire 4 nos droits, c’est seulement parce qu’un tel partage ne serait pas pratique. La 
partie qu’on nous laisse, quoique plus importante, dépend entierement de celle qu’on veut 
donner aux Afghans. Un Chef Afghan, en détruisant un des barrages de Helmund, ferait 
périr tout le pays qu’on prétend nous laisser. 

“On nous dit qu’une clause de traité defendrait aux Afghans de détruire les barages qui 
serait en leur possession. Mais peut on serieusement croire qu’un Chef Afghan dans un 
moment d’emportement se laisse arréter par Vexistence d’une clause obscure qu'il ignorera ou 
qu'il ne comprendra jamais ? 

“Le Sistan ne peut vivre qu’avec ses frontiéres naturelles de Roudbar, en remontant le 
(illegible), ses rive s’elevent de maniere qu’il devient impossible de détourner le fleuve de son 
lit setuel. Le domination de Sistan doit donc necessairement le dominer au moins jusqu’d 


Roudbar. 


“Un autre but du partage proposé c’est que la ligne frontiere partant de Kohuk, vers le 
Sud, détache de notre Sistan des paturages indispensables et nos populations et tout a fait 
inutiles aux Afghan de ce coté la on nous éléve des territoires ou était située notre ancienne et 
celebre capitale de Sistan territoires qui sont lies par mille rapports avec la Perse tandis qu’ils 
sout tout a fait inutiles et inconnus aux Af-hans. 


“ Pourquoi nous faire subir ainsi des humiliations et des pertes qui ne profitent & personne ? 


“ Les mémes torts et les mémes pertes du coté de Naizar (?) au Nord de Sistan. La aussi 
on nous impose des sacrifices tres sensibles pour nous et d’aucune utilité pour les Afghans. 


“ Mais Ja consideration la plus sérieuse qui nous fait repousser |’idée d’un pareil partage, 
c’est que le pays qu’on veut nous enléver, est habité depuis Kohuk jusqu’au Roudbar par des 
Baloutchees ces peuplades & demi sauvages ne vivaient depuis le commencement de ce siécle 
que par un pilluge organisé contre tous les pays voisins, mais surtout dirigé contre nos pro- 
vinces de |’ ist. 

“Leurs longues et continuelles déprédations qui ont ruiné nos contrées de Yezd et de Kir- 
man, forment uue des plus tristes pages de nos malheurs intérieurs. Ce brigaudage historique 
n’a été arrété que par |’uffermissement de notre domination sur ces peuplades barbares; si nous 
les abandonnons, ce serait livrer de nouveau nos provinces a leur déprédation traditionelle. 


“Les Afghans, qui o’ont jamais pu se défendre contre eux seraient tout a fait incapables 
de les dominer, et de notre cdté le pays étant complétement decouvert, il nous serait impossible 
de contenir leur brizandage. L’abundon de cette partie de notre territoire habitée par ces 
Baloutchees ne serait pas seulement une perte et une humiliation pour nous, ce serait surtout 
wne cruauté odieuse envers ces malleureux babitans. Leur antipathie pour les Afghans, 
Vattachement de leur Chefs pour le Gouvernement du Schah, et les differents rapports qui les 
lient 4 la Perse rendraient la dominion Afghane une source de persecution et de desordres 
qu’on devrait epargner au pays, si non par esprit d’humanité, au moins par une politique de 
pacification necessaire. 

“Nous comprenons tres bien que les Afghans cherchent A posseder tout le Sistan, mais 
nous ne croyons pas qu’ils aient grande curie d’obtenir un (illegible) illusoire sur un territoire 
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4 . Bion 
( qwils ne sanraient jamais Gouverner et qui, en lab 

; ‘3 } i, en Vabsence de 
notre dominion redoviendrait, nécessairement un foyer de brirandage aussi caliente pour lea 


Afghans que fatal pour la Perse. On voit qne dans tout cet arrangement on s'est laissé con- 
duire par cette vieilla chimére de barriére entre la Perse et PEmpire Indien. 
é) 4 . * , 
tg sats aa el sentge Math po fan 
actuelle plus eclairée connait tr ‘ tom dbite dunoree a senate ane nei politique 
; ait tres bien et les dangora de notre position et la valeur do nos rap- 
ports avec Pangleterre. Si les Anglais ne se trouvaient pas aux Indes nous aurions dd les 
amener. Le meilleur arrangement entre nous et I’Inde Anglais c’est le rétablissement d’une 
confianee mutuelle, si uous sommes depuis quel que temps “fermement résolus poursuivre ce 
but avec tous les sacrifices possibles. Ce serait un malheur pour nous, siau moment méme ou 
nous nous disposons a entrer largement dans cette voie, Pancienne politique de méfiance venait 
faire 4 Pamour propre au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté le Schah une nouvelle blessure plus 
profonde que toutes, les autres, car nous enlever un’ territoire qui de touts temps a fait partie 
essentielle de la Perse et qu’anjourd’bui nous tenons paisiblement sous notre domination évi- 
time, et nous enlever ce territoire pour le donner aux Afghans, qui an guére encore etait nos 
vaysius et que Angleterre a rendu aujourdhui nos atrogants adversaires, c’est blosser, ¢’est 
fouler aux pieds les sentimens les plus intimes dela Perse. Pour réparrer tout cela nous ne 
demandons é'la justice d’Angleterre qu’une simple ratification de frontier indispensable pour 
nous et sans aucune consequence pour les Afghans, 


“Du coté du Nord nous voulons garder le Naizar (?) et vers le Sud Est conserver le Her- 
mende jusqu’a Koudbar, 


étranger, extrémement pauvre, 


Ona voulu nous 


“ Nous avons exposé serictisement nos vues sur cette question. Nous attendons avec conf- 
ance la decision de cette haute sagesse Britanuique que nous desirons tant rendre désormuis 
moins sévére envers la Perse et pius confiante daus les nouveaux sentiments qui commencent a 
prevaloir chez nous, 

“Je vous prie M. le Mons, de donner lecture de la presente depéche a 8. E. D’Grauville et 
de lui en laisser copie s’il le desire. 


“Le GrenekaL Mousin Kuan. “(Sd). Houssgin.” 


56. Decision of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Proposed Mission to Kabul.—On the 7th March 1873 the Secretary 
of State telegraphed that General Goldsmid’s decision had been confirmed 
by Lord Granville, but that the Persian Minister asserted strongly that his 
Government would not submit. Lord Granville’s decision was conveyed in a 
letter to Mohsin Khan in answer to the Persian appeal extracted in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Its purport was that having carefully examined the award and 
fully considered the observations contained in the Persian appeal, and having, 
moreover, communicated with the Secretary of State for India, with the 
Government of India, and with his colleagues, Lord Granville had come to the 
conclusion that the award given by Sir F. Goldsmid was fair and just towards 
both parties, and could not be set aside. In answer to the appeal presented 
by the Persian Government with the object of obtaining a modification of the 
award, it was his duty to say that Her Majesty’s Government accepted that 
award in its entirety, and would not allow themselves to doubt that it would 
now be acquiesced in by Persia and by Afghanistan. 

In a letter, dated 28th February, to Mr. Thomson, Lord Granville recounted 
the manner in which General Mohsin Khan had received the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government sustaining the award. ae ee a era 

i ini ed great surprise and regret at this announ ‘ 
easels a Todian aes Tf hostility towards Persia, and an inaxplica?e eats “ 
Afghan interests to those of Persia. 1 replied that I could not ae ae 4 charge ite 
made against the Indian Government. 1 believed them to be per wie! aoe Sa eat 
matter; that it struck me, who had certainly no bias in the ona es a : ee 
decision, which gave to Persia all that was valuable in the disputed fen oy, " eae aed 
of Persia than Afghanistan, and this was the view which the Afghans rep 
strongest manner. 


«The Persian Minister admitted that the fertile district was given to. Persia, but said that 


i 3 it over the adjoining country 
i as the Persian Government would have no control over Ling 
ale eis ear over whom the Amir of ree yen Soa Ha penne control, 
to the tranquillity of the cultiva , 
and who would be a perpetual danger . 
He said the decision of Her Majesty’s Government was one pace ae poe beliere 
his Government would accept, although he had no instructions to say so, and tha’ y 
itrati s Inatter. 
robably try some other arbitration on the ma ee ; - ae 
P “¢ Until you find one entirely in your favor,’ I rejoined. Tha Porgies Tne ae mee 
was not his meaning, but the matter concerned the honour of Persia, an 


R 
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gion would not be accepted. I answered that after all that had passed, I could not conceal from 
him that the repudiation of the report of Sir IF. Goldsmid and of my decision was a yer 
serious matter. Y 
“The Persian Minister will doubtless report to his Government what passed between ug 
on this occasion, and it will be proper that you should also state that, having duly considered 
the protest made by the Persian and by the Afghan Governments against. the line of boundar 
in Scistdn, laid down by Major-General Sir F, Goldsmid in his award, Her Majesty’s Save 
ernment have come to the conclusion that such line is consistent with the existing circum- 
stances of the case, and is fair to both the parties concerned.” 


« 


57. Action taken by the Government of India on hearing 


of the confirmation of the award. Proposal to depute Mr 
Macnabb to Kabul.—On receiving the Secretary of State’s telezram, Lord 
Northbrook desired the Punjab Government to arrange a meeting between the 
Amir and Mr. Macnabb, Commissioner of Peshawur, at which the Seistén settle- 
ment, as confirmed by Lord Granville, and other matters, could be explained 
These orders were carried out, but Mr. Macnabb donbted the Amir being 
anxious for the meeting. On the 21st March the Viceroy addressed the 
following kharita to the Amir :— 

“ With reference to Your Highness’ letter, wait 13th et 1871, Your Highness 

: will remember that the Commissi 

oe to General Pollock, dated 15th December Peshawur* ‘subsequently oepressiil 4 Love 2 


oh the part of my predecessor that when the 
Seistén boundary settlement was over, you would be able to arrange for an interview with an 


officer of my Government, who would explain the details and lay before Your Highness some 
considerations affecting the welfare of Afghanistan. ia 

“ Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs having confirmed General Gold. 
smid’s award, I have deputed Mr. Donald Maenabb, Commissioner of Peshawur, an officer of 
high rank and dignity, in whom I have full confidence, to explain to Your Highness the details 
of the boundary, and to place before you certain papers relating to the final settlement of the 
question. Mr. Macnabb will also explain to Your Highness the negotiations which have now 
been satisfactorily concluded with the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia 
whereby the Russian Government have agreed to recognize aud respect the integrity and fades 
pendence of the territories now in Your Highness’ possession. 

“ Whatever Mr. Macnabb may tell Your Highness on these two important questions 
consider as coming from myself.” ‘ , 

In a letter to the Punjab Government of the same date, the Government 
of India inclosed copy of the record of the interview between Syud Nur 
Mahomed, and desired that the British officer deputed to Kabul should take 
with him the five lakhs promised to the Amir as compensation for his subjects’ 
losses. At the same time they promised to reconsider the amount of the con- 
tribution if the Punjab Government should think that a further payment 
would be of material political advantage in strengthening the Amir’s position 
with respect to his own subjects in Seistan and removing effectually any grounds 
for misunderstanding with Persia. 


The Amir was to be informed of the steps taken by the Shah to preserve 
order and of the assurances given that the Amir’s possessions would be 
respected, Further he was to be thanked in the name of the Viceroy for the 
orders whicls he bad issued to the Governor of Furtah. He was also to be told 
that it was only by strict adherence on both sides to the terms of General 
Goldsmid’s decision that the recurrence of complications between the two Gov- 
ernments could for the future be avoided, and that so long as he adhered to the 
policy which he had hitherto so wisely pursued of carefully abstaining from 
interference with the portion of Seistén in Persian possession, His Excellency 
in Council would use all bis influence to secure an adherence on the part of 
Persia to a similar policy in accordance with the assurances given by His 
Majesty the Shah. 

On hearing from the British Agent of the intentions of Government the 
Amir told him that he would reply, after deliberation, to the proposal to send 
Mr. Macnabb to Kabul. Subsequently, he asked what further matters besides 
the Seistian award the British officer would communicate. The Agent then told 
him that General Goldsmid’s arbitral opinion had been confirmed, and that 
the British officer would inform him of the result of the negotiations between 
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the British and Russian Governments regay 
5 


Afghanistan. ding the northern frontier of 


58. The Amir’s view 

Mr. Macnabb.— With his letter No B70 anes i d_ deputation of 
ee of Peshawur forwarded the two subjoined tion poe vis sei 

ritish Agent at Kabul. The letter marked A replies to the ir ti Foe 
veyed 2 the Amir of the desire of Government that a Biitiah “aflecca sald 
yom ly explain to him the details of the decision of the Seista a an 

hough written by the Agent, it was prepared under | orde : eae 
Amir. The letter marked B furnishes the detajls of a len sient liseu 
by the Durbar of the proposal to depute a British affieee 6 Kab Lt ele 
Commissioner's opinion it had undoubtedly been written at the 7 fe t f i 
Darbar with the object of bringing indirectly before Government hes Bes 
and expectations which agitated the minds of all. At the same fas. ie aisle 
and purport of some of the observations could hardly have been eno ‘t a 
approved by the Amir. The letter was transcribed in the Nandowdiins ¢ th 
Agency Moonshee, Baktiar Khan, and signed by Atta Mahomed, the Agent 7 

3 f=] . 


A. 


Translation of Kabul Agent’s letter, dated 31st March 1873, to the Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent of Peshawur Division. 


“The Amir, after perusing your letter to me of the 23rd ¥ i ; 
27th March, and after te aulaiien with the officers of his Seta Sioa oe 
of the British Government that one of their officers should proceed to Kabul to explain the 
details o£ the decision, it would be a cause of satisfaction to my mind if I were first intarsied 
in general terms what decision has been 
* Agar faisdln-i-mazkiir basb-i-hansala-o-takat bashad, arrived at, that I might reflect on it.* I 
fo howal murid wa illa mundfi takat-o-hausale fn daulat- this decision is in accordance with my senti- 
i-kluda-did budd bashad. ments, good and well. Should it be out of 
i. ; my power to carry out the conditions of the 
decision, I will explain the circumstances to the Government. If the coming of the Sahib 
in addition to Seistén matters, concerns the prosperity, consolidation, and other arromementa 
of the affairs and frontiers of the whole kingdom that God has given me, I should wish to 


be kindly informed of this beforehand. 
‘This letter is sent after perusal by His Highness the Amir.” 


B. 


Translation of a letter from the Agent at Kabul, dated 31st March 1878, to Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Peshawur Division. 


“ After receipt of your letter of the 23rd March, there was consultation among the 
officers of the Durbar for three days as to whether the deputation of an English officer was 
merely to explain the decision of the Seistin boundary question, or whether he would be 
entrusted with the communication of some important information concerning the frontiers of 
Afghanistan. There was lengthened discussion on this point. Some said if had been men- 
tioned in the marrasilas of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Amir, that on the conclusion 
of the Seistdn decision a Sahib should be sent to Kabul with a view to the advantages of the 
State. And though nothing was yet known of what the advantage referred to was to consist 
in, many of the Durbaris indulged in extravagant hopes, in the belief that the Sahib would be 
sent, not alone to explain the decision of the Seistén boundary, but becanse of the near approach 
of the Russians, and their obvious tendency of their policy, which is to extend their power in Asia ; 
he may be sent to arrange for the strengthening of Afghanistan, and the determination of its 
limits, as the boundaries of Afghanistan may be termed the frontiers of Hindustan, and 
there is no possibility of establishing the frontiers of Afghanistan firmly without the inter- 
vention of the English Government; and tbat strength cannot be established without assist- 
ance in the munitions of war and large sums of money before any emergency actually 


If the coming of the Sahib is only with reference to the Seistdn question, and not 
a ill be « gveat injury to the Afghan Government, 


¢ and consideration for the Afyhan Government 
hich will disappear if the support of 


arises. 
for the lasting advantage of Afghanistan, it w 
as there exists in some quarters a great respec 
derived from its association with that of England, whi j 
England is withheld, especially the neighbouring countries will uote any falling off in the 
interests taken by England in the welfare of Afehanistan, The facts of the ease as regards 
Seistéu ave these, that at this time had it not been for the constant restraint of the servants 
of this Government, in accordance with the wishes of the English Government, there would 
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not have been the slightest difficulty in taking advantage of the disturbances in Seistén and 
the disposition of its people to occupy the whole as the Persians did. In fact, if the people in 
that direction were allowed to act, and the ‘lurkomans stirred into action, it would be easy to 
take not Seistén alone but Meshed also; and, as Meshed could so easily be brought under the 
power of Afghanistan, it would not be difficult to put Afghanistan in a position of superiority 
to Persia. But what can be done when, because of their desire to preserve the good-will of 
England, the officers of Afghanistan have made no move. If the Government of England 
has upheld General Goldsmid’s decision of the Seistén boundary, it will be a cause of grent 
injury, both apparent and real, as in the first place Ibrahim Khan and Mahomed Sharif 
Khan and others who have lands both in Seistin Proper and in Outer Scistén will be dis- 
heartened, and the lot of those who are at the same time subjects of both the Persian and the 
Afghan Governments will be a hard one, and as it will be unavoidably necessary for both 
Powers to keep a certain number of troops on their respective borders, it will be difficult to 
avoid smail misunderstandings, and collisions which will one day lead to serious disturbances. 
It will be impossible to demarcate the line drawn by General Goldsmid through the uninhabited 
country without great expense. 


“ Again, when increasing the numbers of the Afghan army, who hoped that the English 

Government would help us with arms and money, and give us a hint, either secretly or openly, 
to advance our frontiers in the Seistén direction. Had we not expected, this, our original 
forces were sufficient for our country as itexisted. If we should now reduce this newly-raised 
army, all those evils which are to be dreaded at some distant day would come on us at once in 
consequence of our weakness. One reflection arising from the Seis(&n decision is, that as the 
British Government, though considering Svistin to belong of right to Afghanistan, has 
divided that country between Persia and Afghanistan, in order to avoid dispute, it may be that 
one day the Government of Bokhara, acting under Russian instigation, may Jay claim to a 
portion of Balkh, on the ground that it is part of Turkistan, and the English Government 
may, in order to prevent an open rupture, agree to the cession of Maimena or Badakshan or 
any other province, and in this way Afghanistan may become dismembered. It is to be 
remembered that whenever the Russians, either in the current year or the next, take possession 
of Merv, only 12 marches will separate them from Herat, and there are no mountain ranges 
or other obstacles on the road. Undoubtedly, as soon as they have established themselves in 
Merv, the Russians will begin to enter into negotiations of friendship, trade, and political 
relations with the Kabul Government, either openly ov secretly, and we shall be placed in a 
most difficult position on account of our alliance with England in dealing with the questions 
brought forward by Russia, so that extreme emergencies will arise with which we shall be 
unable to cope. From all that appears in the English papers about the preparations for the 
advance of a Russian army, and all that the merchants tell us of the intention of Russia to open 
up Western Asia, it is clear the day will come when the Ruler of Afghanistan will either have 
to agree to all that Russia proposes, or to abandon his country, as neither are the Afghans 
able to contend with and check the Russians, nor is there any hope of an Mnglish army being 
sent into Afghanistan to protect it. Nor has the English Government as yet fixed on any 
place or provision in Hindustan or Europe to which the nobles of Afghanistan may retire if 
driven from their own country. Taking all these matters into consideration, it would seem to 
be advisable that an Agent should be sent to ascertain first of all the views of the English 
Government on the Seistan boundary, and all other questions affecting the interests of Afghan- 
istan. Some of the councillors advised that before sending an envoy to Hindustan a written 
explanation of the Seistdn decision should be solicited. If the decision is one that is accept- 
able to the Kabul Government, and no injury to Afghanistan is to be dreaded from it, ani if 
the British officer be empowered to make communications indicative of the care of the British 
Government for the firm establishment of all the boundaries of Afghanistan, and such intention 
of the British Government be communicated to us by letter, it will be advisable to make 
arrangements for the reception of the officer deputed to Kabul; and if the result of the inter- 
view with him be not satisfactory on all points, it will then be necessary to send an envoy to 
Hindustan, If the English officer is to be sent simply to explain the Seistén boundary deci- 
sion, that could be done by written communication, and there is no necessity for a Sahib to 
undertake the trouble of the journey on this account, indeed that would be a distinct loss to 
the Afghan Government. ‘There are only two results to be expected, either the decision will 
be pleasing to the Kabul Government, or it will be displeasing. If it is displeasing to the 
Kabul Government, and that Government seeing injury to its own interests in the proposed 
arrangements-should have any objection to urge, the British Government would certainly be 
annoyed, and it would become generally known that there was a feeling of dissatisfaction’ 
between the two Governments; and if the decision is accepted, the ancient nights of Afghanistan 
must be abandoned. If the decision be communicated by letter, an answer can be sent by 
letter after mature consideration such as shall best conform to the interests of both countries. 


“In fine, after lengthened arguments between the Amir and all his advisers, it was 
resolved to draw out a draft of an answer to your letter to me, and to give it to me with the 
request that I would transmit a copy of it you. I have, therefore, copied it word for word, 
and have seut it to you separately as representing the answer given by His Highness the Amir 
to the communication made by me to His Highness under your instructions. The veal wish 
of the Amir is that he should first be informed by letter of the points on which the British 
Government wish to make communications to him through the medium of one of their officers 
deputed to Kabul, so that we may weigh the matter in his mind and give a suitable answer.” 
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59. The Ameer’s alternative proposal th 

depute an Envoy to India.—On the Mh A pal the eet aan 
Peshawur wrote two letters to the Agent at Kabul. Inone he specified the two 
subjects which the Government of India desired should be fully explained to the 
Amir by the proposed British Envoy. In the other, the Agent was desired to 
ascertain the Amir’s wishes in respect to the Viceroy’s offer of Enfield rifles for 
his troops. At first, the Amir expressed his intention of deliberating over both 
letters. Eventually he sent, through the Agent, the following replies marked C 
and D. In the first of them the Agent intimates His Highness’ readiness to 
receive the British Envoy, but proposes, as an alternative which the Amir 
preferred, that an Envoy from Kabul should come to India to discuss the 
political questions under consideration of the two Governments. The second 
letter adduces further considerations in support of the alternative proposal. 


C. 


Transtutivn of letter, dated 14th April 1872, from the Agent at Kabul to Commissioner and Super- 
intendent, Peshawur Division. 


After mastering the contents of your letter to me, dated 4th instant, which was received 
a me on the 9th idem, and after consulting with his Durbar officials, the Amir remarked as 
‘ollows :— 


“© As the interests of this Government, which God has given me, and those of the British 
Government, are virtually in all conditions identical, the meeting of a British officer deputed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India with me will afford me much 
gratification, As regards the Scistén question, full information about the confirmation of the 
award of Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid has reached me, and I have gleaned information 
about the ancient boundary of Northern Afghanistan from the marrasilas of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, dated 24th June 1870, Ist May 1872, and 9th September 1872, and the marra- 
sila of Von Kaufmann, Russian Governor-General at Tashkend. As for the recently 
defined boundary of Northern Afghanistan, whatever views the British Government, may 
have entertained about it, great anxiety weighs on me day and night, and I am not in any 
moment relieved from it, that the juxtaposition of boundaries with Russia will involve difi- 
culty in making provision for the security of the borders in the interests of both Governments. 
Under the circumstances, I consider it advisable that one of my Agents should first, wait on 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India to ascertain the real views of the 
British Government in both of these two matters, and other major or minor border affairs 
satisfactorily, and to represent my views about the interests of both Governments carefully and 
in detail, in order that, on receipt of full information about the views of the British Government, 
these matters may be satisfactorily settled after deep consideration and the most careful deli- 
beration on their probable consequences. However, if the British Government prefer to 
depute an English officer to me, notwithstanding their cognizance of my views on the consi- 
devations above mentioned, and my anxious precautionary reflections, or consider it desirable to 
do so after granting a meeting to my Agent, bearing the representations he will make on my 
part and acquainting him with the views of the British Government, I have no objections to 
either course. Information should be kindly sent to me as to which of these views has been 
approved of by the British Government, in order that I may make arrangements accordingly.’ 


“This letter has been submitted after perusal by the Amir.” 


D. 


Translation of letter, dated 14th April 1873, from the Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent, Peshawur Division. 


r to me of 4th instant, which reached me on the 9th idem, on the 
utation of a British officer to Kabul, I beg to submit the observ- 
the Persian language under a separate letter after perusal by His 
f your letter under reply, the Amir held a private Council for 
some days with his Durbar officials. Some said that the decision in the Seistén question is 
the same which is contained in the award of Major-General Goldsmid, there is no necessity of 
illustrating it further. They, moreover, said that regard should be paid to the fact that if an 
English officer deputed by the British Government presses 1t on them to accept this decision, 
and they refuse to do so in the interests of the Government, such direct refusal at a personal 
interview will undoubtedly weuken the friendly relations existing between the two Governments. 
Further, that if the said British officer makes any communications in the form of advice or 
instructions regarding the internal affairs of Afghanistan ubout Sirdar Mahomed Yokub 
Khan and other Sirdars or Chiefs, it will clearly he most injurious to their interests. In 
addition to these representations, they stated that if the deputation of an English officer is 


s 


“Th reply to your lette 
subject of the proposed dep 
ations made by the Amir in 
Highness, After the receipt © 


po eae 


\ 
\ 


\ 
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intended for the discussion of. some important matter of decision of boundaries, the settlement 
of such a question is hardly possible without the conference of the Amir with His Excellene 
the Viceroy and’ Governor-General of India. His Highness remarked that, though in realit 
the settlement of border affairs is impossible without such conference, he will see about it when 
a wish for it is intimated to him by the British Government; that at present it is advisable 
that Syud Nur Mahomed Shah should be deputed as an agent to wait on His Excellency the 
Viceroy to make and hear communications about boundary affairs, and that the British Goy- 
ernment may send their Agent either before the departure of His Highness’ Envoy, or depute 
him in company with him on his return from India.” 

The Government of India decided to accept the Amir’s offer to send an 
Agent of his own in lieu of receiving 
one from the British Government. 

They observed thatin proposing Mr. Macnabb’s visit they had been actuated 
by the desire of communicating to the Amir the carlicst possible authentic 
information regarding the Seistan boundary settlement, and the progress and 
conclusion of the communications which had taken place between the British 
Government and the Government of Russia, on the subject of the extent of 
His Highness’ dominions. 


As the Amir had intimated that full information about the confirmation 
of General Goldsmid’s award had reached him, and that he had gathered 
information on the other subjects from various documents, the Government of 
India were quite prepared to meet the Amir’s wishes and postpone further official 
communication to His Highness, until his Agent had had an opportunity of 
sceing the Viceroy. 

On the arrival of the Kabul Agent at Peshawur all necessary arrangements 
were to be made for his journey to Simla with comfort, and for his honorable 
reception and treatment on the way. 


Foreign Department No. 763P., dated 26th April 1873. 


60. Arrival of the Kabul Envoy at Simla. Acceptance of 
Lord Granville’s decision by Persia. Proposal to modify boun- 
dary south-west of Kohak Bund.—On the 25th June 18738 the Viceroy 
telegraphed that the Afghan Envoy had reached Simla, and enquired whether 
the Shah had accepted Lord Granville’s decision. On the 26th the Secretary 
of State replied as follows :— 


“Your telegram of the 25th. There is likelihood that Seistdén arbitration will be accepted 
wholly in principle, the only objection being a point of detail regarding the line defining the 
frontier south-west of Kohak Bund. Persians complain they are pushed too far west. ‘The 
difference seems unimportant, provided both banks of the river above Kohak remain with 
Afghanistan. A large tract of neutral desert intervenes between this cultivated belt and 
Persia Proper. Inform me how far this would be assented to by Amir, as action may be 
perhaps taken before Shah’s departure to secure definite adjustment.” 


The Viceroy answered deprecating very strongly any departure from the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government, and added that satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the Amir depended upon complete and speedy acceptance by the 
Shah. On the 1st July the Secretary of State answered— 


“Your telegram of the 28th June. No departure contemplated from strict wording of 
Goldsmid’s award, 4th paragraph from end, but that award is consistent with alteration of 
particular line, provided it leaves Afghanistan all cultivated land on both banks of the river 
from bund upwards. Such alteration is no departure from award, and ought not to be treated 
as such.” 


The Viceroy again urged in the strongest manner alsolute adherence to 
the arbitral opinion of which the map formed a part. If any change were made, 
Lord Northbrook declined to answer for the peaceful conduct of the Amir. On 
the 6th July the Secretary of State answered as follows :— 


“Shah fears inroads on Seistan frontier from inability of Afghanistan to restrain maraud- 
ers. Hence his anxiety that boundary be modified. This done, and district south-west of 
Kohak Bund reported as ceded to Persia, Shah proposes to cede to Afghanistan fertile territory 
of more than equal value elsewhere. Granville declinea to re-open arbitration, and recom- 
mends Shah at once formally to accept award, but Granville added that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers will direct Governor-General to impress upon Amir importance of relieving Persia 
from apprehensions it now feels by restraining tribes whose marauding habits have given rise 
to them from molesting Persian territory ; and if Amir should express doubt of his power to 
restrain tries, and if Shah would authorize Her Majesty’s Ministers to suggest interchange 
of territory as method by which obligations of Amir and security of Persian frontier could 
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be mont ehecvunlly provided for, Her Majesty’s Ministers would exert influence with Amie (to) 
induce him to consent to such expedient, and would thenceforth use their utmost endeavours to 
bring any negotiations between the two countries to satisfactory conclusion.” 


The Viceroy promised to do his best, but intimated that the Shab’s accept- 
ance in the first instance was indispensable. On the 16th July the Secretary 
of Srate telegraphed that the Shah had accepted the decision of the English 
Government without modification. Subsequently the papers which formed the 
basis of the above tclegrams were forwarded from the India Office (No. 188, 
dated 18th Jul y 1873), I extract from them the portions of Lord Granville’s 
despatch which conveys the suggestion that if the Shah accepted the decision, 
other means might be devised for attaining the object His Majesty had in view 
of securing the peace of the Persian frontier. I have also taken out Syud 
Hosein’s reply to Lord Granville; the last two paragraphs of which are 
important— 


Extract from Lond Granvite’s letter to Persian Minister in London. 


“ But although the question at issue in the arbitration may he thus resolved, there is no 
reason why the apprehensions felt by the Shab as to the effect of the award on the peace of 
the neighbouring Persian districts may not be met, and Her Majesty’s Government will readily 
use their good offices to this end. 


“It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that the object may be attained either by 
inducing the Amir to keep in order the marauding tribes, and to prevent them from disturb- 
ing the tranquillity of their Persian neighbours, or by an interchange of territory such as has 
been suggested. Her Majesty’s Government will readily direct the Governor-General of 
India to impress upon the Amir the importance of relieving the Government of Persia from 
the apprehensions which it now feels by restraining the tribes whose marauding propensities 
have given rise to them from molesting Persian territory; and if the Amir should express 
any hesitation, founded on a doubt of his means of doing so, of his power effectually to keep 
the tribes in order, and if the Shah would authorize Her Majesty’s Government in that case to 
suggest an interchange of territory as the means by which the obligations of the Amir on the 
one hand, and the security of the Persian frontier, could be most effectually provided for, Her 
Majesty’s Government would exert their influence with the Amir to induce him to consent to 
such an expedient, and would theveafter contribute by their good offices to bring any negoti- 
ation between the two countries to an honorable and satisfactory conclusion.” 


From Syup Hosen, to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, received 16th July 1873. 
“En réponse & la lettre que vous m’avez fait ’honneur de m’addresser en date du 3 de ce 
mois, je viens, par ordre de S, M. I. le Schah, mon anguste maitre, et par son autorisation, 
vous informer que, dans la question de Sistan, il a accepté votre arbitrage et celui du votre 
Gouvernement, qu’il a confié entre vos mains ses intéréts dans ce pays et qu il vous a expliqué 
avec évidence les préjudices qui, suivant V’avis émis par le Général Goldsmith seront causés 


4 la Perse par ce partage. 
“§. M. et le soussigné ont eu la plaisir de répéter 4 V. S, que dans le cas of le préseat 
partage serait accepté, les Provinces de Yezd, de Kerman et de Tabas persan, seraient livrées 
i des Belousjes et ils lui ont specialement exprimé le désir en le priant d’arranger 


au brigandage n t 
ce partage de maniére que les brigands Beloudjes ne puissent plus exercer, comme dans le 
> 


temps passé, leur vol et leur massacre dans ces frais provinces 

“ Anfourd’hui V. S. nous dit qu’aprés avoir émis son arbitrage, il est impossible de porter 
des changements dans ce partage, mais que le Gouvernement anglais emploivra Boia sa 
influence afin que YEmir de VAfghanistan prenne toutes les mestres oe ee le bu 
d’empecher le renouvellement des incursions incessants des Beloudjes sur le territvire Persian, 


“Le désir de S. M. I. le Schah mon auguste souverain, étant uniquement a étre avant 
au. Gouvernement anglais et convaiugu qu’en faisant plaisir & votre Gouverne- 
ment, il en sera grandement favorisé dans V’avenir ila bien sal eras eb MpHrouNee soins 
arbitrage; mais pour garantér le territoire Persan cone e a . es ‘ Be as ie j ) 
il compte toujours sur le promesse du Gouvernement de a ies e i agne e A i pel pas 
se fier aux promesses de VEmir de VA fghanistan. N dépen one ec st a aetna 
d’exiger de l’Emir de V Afghanistan toute espece de sécurité ect égar ; it . Ra lispece le 
d’ajouter quil faudrait commencer & mettre A excoulion ce partage ainsi que Ja déhmitat 
frontiréres que trois mois aprés votre retour a Tehran. - ; . 

“En portant ce qui précéde 4 la connaissance de V. S. j ee eae ae — 
dans cette décisison de S. M. une nouvelle preuve de son Pare a \ raifermir de p 
plus les liens de l’amitié qui existent déja entre nous deux Gouvernements. 


tout, agréable 


61. Memorandum of a conversation between Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah, the Kabul Envoy, and the Foreign Secretary, 
dated Ist July 1873.—This and the succeeding paragraphs deal with the 
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negotiations between the Government of India and the Envoy from Kabul, Syud 
Nur Mahomed. The discussions aro of such importance as to render any 
attempt to condense them inadvisable. Other matters besides Seistin affairs 
were brought under review; the parts of the record which relate to them wil] 
be found in their proper place in later chapters of this prévis— 

“ And first as rezards Seistin, the Envoy said that the Amir was well aware of the deep 
interest that has always been shown by the British Government in the well-being of Afghan- 
istan. ‘This solicitude had been frequently evinced in the most marked manner, and notabl 
so in regard to the differences between Persia and Afghanistan as to the right of those 
countries to Herat. Such being the case, however, and, keeping in mind the fact that the 
question of the Seistién boundary was of even greater importanee as regards both English und 
Afghan interests than that of the possession of Herat, the Amir was unable to understand 
what advantage accrued to Afghanistan by the arbitral decision of General Goldsmid in regard 
to that boundary. ‘There was doubtless some advantage to be expected from that decision, and 
the Amir wished to understand clearly what that advantage was. The numerous and forcible 
objections to that decision eutertaincd by the Amir were well known to the British Govern- 
ment, baving been fully explained in the previous correspondence and discussions, and the 
Envoy considered it unnecessary to repeat them. Ile quoted Lord Russell’s letter of 1863, 
which, be said, gave the Persians liberty to appeal to arms in order to enforce their claims 
against Seistan, and complained that, on the other hand, Government had restrained the 
Afghans from enforcing their claims by the sword. Asa deduction from this last statement, 
the Envoy contended that what Afghanistan had demanded from the British Government 
was not an arbitration of the respective claims of Persia and Afghanistan, but they had 
demanded intervention and justice against Persian aggression. 


“ The Secretary explained that Government had not entered into the arbitration of their 
own motion, but at the solicitation of both Persia and Afghanistan ; that the consent of both 
parties to abide by the decision was obtained before the arbitration was proceeded with ; and 
that, pending the arbitration, both parties, and not Afghanistan only, had been urged to abstain 
from hostilities. Having thus assumed the office of arbitrator, Government was bound to act 
impartially in the matter, and endeavour to arrive at a just decision without showing favor to 
either party. They accordingly despatched a Special Commissioner to Seistén, who, alter a 
protracted and careful enquiry, directed especially with reference to ancient right and present 
possession of both Persia and Afghanistan, submitted for the approval of Her Majesty's 
Government his arbitral opinion on the case. This arbitral opinion had been carefully consi- 
dered by Her Majesty’s Government, who, after due deliberation, had upheld the award of 
General Goldsmid as being just to both parties. 


“The Euvoy questioned—lst, whether the Amir had ever invited a settlement of the case 
by the British Government; and, 2ndly, whether he had ever intimated his readiness to abide 
by the arbitral award. 


“The various passages bearing on these two points in the correspondence with the Amir 
regarding the Seistén arbitration were then read and translated to the Envoy, who finally 
admitted the first point, though he appeared still to entertain doubts as regards the second, 
pending production of the original correspondence on the subject. But on the passages in 
Lord Mayo’s letter to the Amir of 3lst October 1871, and the Amir’s reply of 13th Novem- 
ber 1871 (29th Shaban 1288 H.), being again translated to him, he said it was quite unneces- 
sary to produce the original papers; that the decision had been given, and the Amir had no 
otber resource but to accept it, though, if be had the power of exercising his own option, 
he would rather appeal to arms against Persia than accept the decision. 


“The mistake made by Mr. Maenabb in having erroneously intimated to the Amir that 
the arbitral decision hal been accepted by Persia, was then explained to the Envoy, who 
expressed surprise at the announcement, which, he said, altered considerably the nature of the 
communications he had intended to make. Had Persia aceepted the decision, it would have 
been his duty to mention the conditions on which the Amir was prepared to do the same; but 
such not being the case, any representations on the subject would be premature. Now that 
Persia had not yet intimated her acceptance of the decision, and by her delay seemed unwilling 
to accept it, the Envoy suggested that the best course was to leave both parties to fight it out. 


“Phe Secretary observed that there had been a telegraphic correspondence on the subject 
of the acceptance of the award by Persia, and that the earliest intelligence of the result of 
the communications would be made to the Kuvoy. ‘The Envoy then remarked that the settle- 
ment of other matters depended so much on the adjustment of the Seistfn question, which 
in Afghanistan was considered the most important of all, and what he had to say about Seistdn 
depended so much on whether or not Persia accepted the award, that be thought it would be 
unadvisable to have any further official discussions till the decision of Persia is known.” 


62. Memorandum of a conversation between the Kabul 
Envoy and Foreign Secretary, dated 22nd July 1873. 


“The Secretary informed the Envoy that a telegraphic message had been received from 
London to the effect that Persia had unreservedly accepted the decision of Her Majesty’s 
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Government on the Seistén question. His Exc ’ 
ell lon, ellency the V 
be similarly on the part of the Amir no hesitation in arespting thal: oats that there would 


es The Envoy replied that there would naturally be no difficulties raised by Persia, who had 
ne Se pene % the pelea. es regards the Arir’s sentirients on the subject 
nen, Dug rese uvoy, the Afghan loss by raids in Seist4n was re ted to | ‘ 
lakhs of rupees and the British Government had offe d five lakh erie ane nae 
remark, and had induced his subjects to aequiesce. The Revie aaa oe be sea es made ad 
not been done to his claims as regards Seistdn, and the eEoent Mckee an eal ts 
discover the reason that had induced the British Government to sever from their pels the 
district handed over to Persia. ‘The Amir was unable to acknowledge in so man worl, that 
the district which had passed out of his possession by General Goldamid’s award Peg no longer 
his territory, but His Highness would raise no objection to the arrangement which the British 
Government, acting doubtless in the interests of Afghanistan, had mate. This ac uieseence 
however, was conditional on the Persian Government abstaining from all Tidereace with thie 
territories of Afghanistan, and all intrigues by means of written or verbal communications with 
Afghan subjects within those limits. In the event of such intrigues or interference takin 
place, the Amir should be empowered promptly, and in any way he thinks best, to repel flies, 
and also, the agreement being thus at an end, to recover what be can of the country given 
over to Persia. The Envoy represented that his reason for bringing forward the above stipu- 
lation was that the Persians had by intrigue alone, and not by open force, obtained possession 
of that portion of Seistin which had been allotted to them. 


“The Envoy continued that he had at Poona, on his return from Seist4n, submitted two 
papers in which were detailed the dangers that. might be apprehended to Afghanistan by the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government. At that time the Envoy had not seen the Amir, and 
he now wished to make some further representations on this head. In the first place, it was 
certain that, unless forts were built at three different places, sufficient garrisons posted therein, 
colonies of Afghans planted in various parts, and canals excavated for the irrigation of the 
lands of those colonies, there would be contiaual apprehension of dangers that might one day 
culminate in a very serious disturbance, The resources of His Highness the Amir were not 
sufficient to enable him to carry out the above measures, which for some years would entail a 
considerable annual expenditure. : 

“Phe Envoy next proceeded to detail the various causes that would necessitate the employ- 
ment of the measures above described. These were as follow :— 


““(1.) The people of Seistdn are principally Bilachis, and the remainder are under Biluch 
influence. In former days they enjoyed lands under the Afghan Government, and on return 
rendered service and paid some revenue. They bad, however, never been brought under entire 
subjugation, and, during the disturbances in Afghanistan, had passed quite out of control. 
They were frequently concerned in raids, and especially since the Persian occupation of Seistén 
Proper had brought their frontier conterminous with the Biluch country. 

“(2.) On the southern side of Taraku and Kob-i-Seah, the country is inhabited by the 

ure Biluchis of Kedj, Mekran, &c., who were under the merely nominal control of the Khan 
of Kelat. The outrages committed on caravans in the Kelat country in the immediate 
proximity of the capital itself, are a matter of notoriety. Hence, what is likely to be the state 
of the outlying districts which immediately adjoin the Afghan border? 

‘(3.) A portion of the countries bordering on Bum and Nermashir, which belong to 
Mekran, were, by a recent arbitration of General Goldsmid, given to Persia, but no real control 
over those countries is exercised by that Power. The Biluch tribes are now under various 
jurisdictions, and will be engaged in endless disputes, just as in Seistan recently the so-called 
Biluch subjects of Persia and also those of Kelat all joined in the disturbance. 

“(4,) Again, if the Persian Government, or its subject tribes, commit aggressions Do 
Afghanistan, the Persians will profess ignorance and disclaim all responsibility, If, on the 
other hand, these raid in Persian territory, it will be said by the Persians that the aggressors 
are Afghan subjects. It is highly probable that some of the Biluch subjects of Afghanistan 
will enter into the designs of Persia and thus disturbances will arise. ; 

« Poy the above reasons, the Envoy represented that, unless the measures already detailed 
should be adopted, it will be impossible to provide for the security of the frontier. 

“The Secretary then observed that, from the statements made by the Envoy, he under- 
stood that whatever may be the opinion as to the advantages or disadvantages of the boundary 
defined, the decision of the British Government would be unreservedly respected by Afghan- 
istan, and that the Amir engages distinctly not to interfere with the country on the Persian 
side of the frontier without the advice of the British Government, to whom he will’ refer all 


misunderstandings and disputes. 

“The Envoy replied that such was his menning ; 
the assistance of. the British Government in carrying 
security of the frontier. 

“The Secretary replied that, as regards the specific request preferred for assistance in 


carrying out these projects, it would, together with the representations made in connection with 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan, be submitted for the consideration of His Excellency 
de by His Highness the Amir would, in accordance 


the Viceroy, by whom all representations ma 
T 


but. he added that the Amir expected 
out the contemplated measures for the 
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with the promise made in Lord Mayo’s letter of the 31st March 1869, ‘always be treated 
with consideration and respect,’ 


“ Next, as regards the anticipations expressed by the Envoy of interference from Persia 
and the desire of the Amir to recognize Seistin, the Secretary explained to the Envoy the 
provisions in Articles 6 and 7 of the Treaty of 1857 with Persia, relating to the adjustment of 
differences between Afghanistan and Persia, and stated that no course could be countenanced 
which was inconsistent with these provisions. 


“In conclusion, the Secretary enquired if it would be possible, now that both Powors had 
declared their readiness to abide by the decision of the British Government, to negotiate for 
such a modification by exchanges or any other means of the boundary now defined as might 
obviate some of the objections and difficulties anticipated. , 


“The Envoy replied that no such arrangement was possible, and he proceeded to show 
on a map that no modification could be devised that would prove acceptable to both parties.” 


63. Memorandum of an interview between Lord North- 
brook and the Kabul Envoy at Government House, Simla, 
dated 30th July 1873.—The first subject discussed at this interview was 
that of the northern boundaries of Afghanistan, particulars of which will be 
found recorded in a separate memorandum. When the Envoy had intimated 
that he had no further remarks to offer on that subject, the conversation turned 
on the question of the Seistan arbitration— 


“ His Excellency the Viceroy observed that the Persian Government having accepted the 
arbitral decision in the case of Her Majesty’s Government, it now remained for the latter to 
receive a formal intimation that the decision is likewise accepted by the Amir of Afehanistan. 


“The Envoy replied that he could state most distinctly that, whatever opinion the Amir 
might hold as to the question of right, he formally, but with considerable reluctance, and not« 
withstanding the objections urged against the award on the part of Afghanistan, announced 
that the boundary laid down by General Goldsmid would be serupulously respected, and that 
no aggressions would be permitted on the countries situated on the Persian side of the border. 


“Tn making this announcement, the Envoy observed that, in the event of aggression by 
Persia, the Amir of Afghanistan would have the right to take such measures as he considered 
fitting to repel and punish the aggressors. To this the Viceroy stated that he had no objec. 
tions or the understanding that the exercise of that mght is not to be made a pretext for the 
annexation to Afghanistan of any portion of the Persian dominions, and that any military 
force which may cross the frontier for the above purpose shall retire to its own territory, as 
soon as its object is accomplished ; and that this condition was made on account of the exist- 
ence of a similar stipulation in the Treaty of Paris between England and Persia, regarding 
the violation of the Persian frontier by Afghanistan. 


“Tis Excellency continued that the assurance given by the Envoy on the part of his 
master was sufficient. The question being now finally decided, His Excellency observed that 
the British Government wished to see friendly relations established befween Persia and 
Afghanistan, and enquired whether the Envoy could suggest any measures for bringing about 
more cordial relations with revard to Seistén. The Envoy replied that, as far as abstention 
from agyression goes, no offence would be given to Persia, and that the frontier officers would 
communicate freely with each other. Friendship, if it is to be established, is of slow growth, 
but still it was quite possible that in course of time the relations between Persia and Afghanistan 
might become friendly, if circumstances should be favorable,” 


64. Memorandum of conversations between Kabul Envoy 
and Foreign Secretary, dated 31st July and lst August 1873.— 
At the interview of the 30th of July His Excellency the Viceroy requested 
the Envoy to discuss with Mr. Aitchison the following subjects :— 


(1) The location in certain towns of Afghanistan of British officers as 
representatives of their Government. 


(2) The expectations of the Amir with regard to the present assistance to 
he rendered to Afghanistan for the purpose of strengthening that country 
against foreign aggression. 
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(3) The measures that should be taken f i i 
frontier, and the expectations of the Amir in ee serene eat eos 


The following extract deals with Seistén :— 


a Next, with respect to the neasurcs necessar i i 
Envoy said that he was not in a position to do ci jap maple ese ne 
seco OL a had ares mennaiel the necessity for nlakGnde salen at Taraku, 

Gurisonmy that place, as well as Nad Ali, Killa Fath. F jtipat; nile 
destined to support that colony and the garrisons, it vil Beet acm cee 
canals leading from the Helmund to Taraka, Killa Fath, and towards ‘Chakénsur "hess 
would cost, say, ten lakhs. Then, again, the Taraku colonists would have to be paid their 
expenses to the colony, and for some time be supported by the Amir: they would ale require 
advances to build houses, and to purchase agricultural implements and seed-grain. Albofrather 


perhaps, the measures necessary foy the pr d q istd i 
Solute cane 80 or dace y © proper defence of the Seistén frontier would cost 


“The Secretary explained to the Envoy that, of course, the British Government could not 
undertake to find the amount necessary for carrying out these measures. With reference also 
to ne preposed eaphecgie of ae he reminded the Envoy that, by the arbitration, no works 
are to be carried out on either side calculated to interfere with th isi ! 
for irregation on both banks of the Helmand. SSD ee 


“The Envoy, however, remarked, with reference to this point, that the water for 20 such 
canals could be spared from the Helmand without decreasing the supply derived by Persia. 


“The Sceretary then proceeded to say that Government were unable to share the appre- 
hensions of aggression entertained by the Amir, and would not encourage him to launch out 
into any large expenditure for the purpose of guarding against this contingency. At the 
same time, they were desirous to see the Amir strong, and were inclined to give him any 
reasonable assistance with this object. He invited the Envoy to state specifically bis views in 
regard to the amount of assistance expected by the Amir. After considerable discussion the 
Secretary informed the Envoy that Government was prepared to give the Amir, in addition to 
the arms which he had asked for, a present of ten lakhs in cash; this amount to include the 
five lakhs promised in Poona for indemnifying the sufferers from the Seistén raids. Five 
thousand stand of Enfield rifles would be given at once, and the remaining arms, including 
five thousand Sniders, would be ordered from England. 


“The Envoy expressed an opinion that the Amir would not be satisfied with 4 present of 
ten lakhs, which was so much below his expectations. Being pressed to state what amount 
would fulfil those expectations he named 20 lakhs, adding at the same time that he bad no 
authority for naming this figure, which was his own idea of the amount required. 


“The Secretary could bold out no hope of this amount being granted, but added that he 
would submit the matter for the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy. 


“On the Ist August the Secretary informed the Envoy that he had taken the orders of 
the Viceroy on the question of the pecuniary assistance to Afghanistan, and that His Excellency 
had expressed inability to offer a larger sum than 15 lalchs in all, including the value of the 
arms to be presented to the Amir, The question had been considered by His Excellency in a 
spirit of the utmost friendliness towards Afchanistan, and looking both to the necessities of 
that country and the condition of the Indian finances, it was not considered necessary to fix a 
higher amount. 


“The Envoy was then informed, in reply to his enquiries that five lakhs of the ten was to be 
considered as a contribution towards the amount to be paid to the Seistda sufferers, and another 
five lakhs was to be considered as a contribution towards the general expenses of the Amir, which 
the Amir might, if he thought fit, expend in arrangements for the settlement of Scistdn, or 
otherwise as he thought best. It was probable that the value of the arms would be about four 
lakhs, and any balance, therefore, that might remain from the other five lakhs would be sent to 
Afghanistan with the arms. If the Envoy considered it advisable, orders would be at once 
given to have ten lakhs ready at Peshawur to be forwarded to Kabul.” 


65. Kharita from Lord Northbrook to the Amir, dated 
6th September 1873.—On the Envoy’s departure from Simla he took with 
him the subjoined letter from Lord Northbrook on the Seistan arbitration and 
it results. ‘Che permission given to the Amir to repel aggression from the 
Persian side on the same conditions assigned to Persia by Article VII of the 
Treaty of Paris is important :— ; 

“ Since the arrival of Your Highness’ Envoy and Plenipotentiary, I have received official 
intimation that, in deference to the advice of Her Majesty’s Government, the Persian Govern- 


ment have, notwithstanding considerable objections, at length unreservedly necepted the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the question of the Seistéa 
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boundary. On behalf of Your Highness, Syud Nur Mahomed Shab has now also, in defer- 
ence to the British Government, formally, but with considerable reluctance, announced that, 
notwithstanding the objections urged against the award on the part of Afghanistan, the 
boundary laid down by General Goldsmid will be scrupulously respected, and that no aggres. 
sions will be permitted on the countries situated on the Persian side of the border, 


“In making this announcement, your Envoy observed that, in the event of aggression hy 
Persia, the Amir of Afghanistan would have the right to take such measures as he considered 
filting to repel and punish the aggressors. To this I have no objections, on the understand. 
ing that the esercise of that right ig not to be made a pretext for the annexation to Afghanistan 
of any portion of the Persian dominions, and that any military force which may cross the 
frontier for the above purpose shall retire to its own territory as soon as its object is accom- 
plished. ‘This condition is made on account of the existence of a similar stipulation in the 
Treaty of Paris between England and Persia, regarding the violation of the Persian frontier 
by Afghanistan, 


“The evidence produced at Teheran, both on the Afghan and Persian side, on which the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government was based, has been already communicated to Your 
Highness by Syud Nur Mahomed Shah. I abstain, therefore, from any reference to it. 
For Your Highness’ information, however, I enclose a Persian translation of the award 
delivered by General Goldsmid, and confirmed by Her Majesty’s Government, and copy of a 
map showing the boundaries finally decided on by Her Majesty’s Government as ultimate 
arbitrator. ; zs 


“T confidently trust that the settlement of this long-pending question will prove a matcrial 
source of strength to Your Highness’ Government. It is with much satisfaction that I have 
heard of the stringent instructions issued by Your Highness to the Afghan local officials, 
warning them against ageression or interference on the Persian side of the border. Adherence 
to the policy which Your Highness has so wisely adopted will afford the best guarantee for the 
security of your possessions in Seistén; and, so long as there is po deviation on the part of 
Afghanistan from that policy, the British Government will use all their influence to secure an 
adherence on the part of Persia to a similar course of conduct in accordance with the assurances 
given by His Majesty the Sbah. 

“It is highly desirable that Your Highness should impress on your officers in Seistén the 
necessity of cultivating friendly relations with the Persian officials on the frontier, so that both 
sides may co-operate cordially in the common object of securing the peace of that distracted 
country. 


“T beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness, and to subscribe 
myself Your Highness’ sincere friend.” 


66. Despatch to the Secretary of State summarizing the 
result of the discussions with the Envoy in regard to Seistan.— 
At Simla, the Kabul Envoy had raised a question regarding the passage 

“It is, moreover, to be well understood that no works 10 General Goldsmid’s award which is 
are to be enrried out on either side calculated to interfere quoted in the margin. He had re- 
Pith the rravisite supply of water for irrigation on both quested that the stipulation should be 

understood as applying only to new 
works, and not (1) to canals already in existence and operation, and (2) to such 
old or disused canals as might be pnt in proper repair. He was informed by 
Mr. Aitchison (Foreign Department No, 2088P., dated 6th September 1873) 
that, as the question affected the interpretation to be put upon Lord Granville’s 
final decision, the Viceroy would refer it to England and communicate the 
answer to the Amir when received. The following letter (No. 74, dated 15th 
September 1873) was then addressed to the Secretary of State. After the 
usual commencement it proceeded :-— 


“The Envoy, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, having been the Special Commissioner on 
behalf of Afghanistan during the progress of General Goldsmid’s enquiries in Seistan, there 
was no necessity to enter into any explanation regarding the Loundary, with all the details of 
which he is intimately acquainted. On the part of His Highness the Amir, the Envoy has 
formally announced that the boundary Jaid down will be scrupulously respected, and that no 
aggression will be permitted on the countries situated on the Persian side of the border. It 
was not without reluctance on the Envoy’s part, and after prolonged discussions regarding 
the conditions under which the arbitration was undertaken, that this acceptance was clicited ; 
but we have every reason to believe that the engagement will be strictly carricd out, and 
that no cause of offence will be given to Persia by the Amir, who bas hitherto shown himself 
amenable to the advice of tha British Government in the matter, 


«3. After the Amir’s unreserved acceptance of the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been formally communicated, the Envoy was asked, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions contained in Your Grace’s telegram of the 6th July, whether it would be possible to 
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negotiate for such a modification, by exchange or any other means, of the boundary Inid 
down as might be acceptable to both parties. The Envoy, however, intimated that no such 
arrangement was, in his opinion, possible. 


“4. From the paper, which forms enclosure No. 7 of the present despatch, it will Le 
observed that the Envoy has sought an explanation of the concluding passage a General 
Goldamid’s award which prohibits either party from earrying on works calculated to interfere with 
the requisite supply of water for irrigation on both banks of the Helmund. The Envoy 
expressed his apprehensions lest the construction of irrigation works by Afghanistan micht be 
taken advantage of to create difficulties with the Biluch Chiefs in Seistén, whose allewiance 
to the Amiris somewhat unstable. Among the measures which the Amir desires to carry 
out for the purpose of strengthening his Seistén frontier, are the establishment of a consider- 
able Afghan colony at Taralcu,* and the location at Néd Ali 
; ; and other points of bodies of troops sufficient to repress raids 
from either side of the frontier. For the support of these colonies, Elis Highness intends to 
construct new, or repair existing, channels leading from the Helmund, and the Envoy feared 
that the stipulation enjoined by General Goldsmid might possibly be advanced as an objection 
to the execution of these works. In our opinion the clause referred to in the award eannot 
be understood as applying either to existing canals or to such old and disused canals as the 
Afghan Government may wish to put in proper repair ; nor would it interfere with the excava- 
tion of new canals, provided the requisite supply of water for irrigation on the Persian side is 
not diminished. If Her Majesty’s Government concur in this view, we would suggest that 
an explanation may be given which we can communicate to the Amir. 


© Vide General Goldsmid's map. 


“5. It has been brought to notice by the Envoy that the sons of Kamal Khan and 
Sharif Khan, both of whom belong to the country now awarded to Afghanistan, have been 
for some time, and are still, under detention at Tcheran. He has requested that Her Majesty’s 
Government will exert their influence to obtain the release of these defenus, and we support 
the request, which we trust will be complied with by the Persian Goverament when the matter 
is represented to them. 

“6. In conclusion, the Envoy has begged that the Persian Government may be strongly 
urged to abstain from all communications with the Biluch Chiefs within the territories now 
declared to belong to the Amir of Afghanistan. He has promised that communications made 
to the Governor of Furrah will receive every possible attention. We are of opinion that the 
course indicated by the Envoy should be urged on the Persian Government as tending to 
remove possible grounds of future misunderstanding.” 


Eventually Her Majesty’s Government took steps to bring before the 
Persian Government the question of the political status of the Biluch Chiefs 
Mr. Thomson's letter, No. 67, dated in Seistin and of the release of the sons of Sharif 

11th March 1874. Khan and Kamal Khan. The Kabul Envoy had 
told Major Henderson that Sharif Khan possessed land in Afghanistan, but 
enquiries instituted by Mr. Thomson did not support this statement. These 
showed not only that Sharif Khan possessed no landed property on the Afghan 
side of the Seistén frontier as recently settled ; but further, that Sharifabad, the 
property of the Sirdar, was marked upon the map of Seistin showing the Per- 
sian frontier proposed by General Goldsmid as being in Persian territory. 


In a despatch dated 29th December 1874, Mr. Thomson reported to Lord 
Derby that Dost Mahomed Khan, brother to Sharif Khan, and Sarferaz Khan, 
son of Ibrahim Khan, had been summoned on the 27th November by the Persian 
Foreign Minister, aud told that the allowances which they received from the 
Persian Government would cease from that date, and that they were at liberty 
to leave Teheran when they pleased, and to proceed to any place they might 
select, whether in Persia or across the Afghan border. The Sirdars had 
called on Mr. Thomson, and stated their intention to Join their relatives 
in Afghanistan. On receiving this information the Government of India 
addressed the Punjab Government (No. 809P., dated 4th March 1875), request- 
ing that the Amir of Afghanistan might be informed of the correspondence 
and of the result of the friendly offices of Her Majesty’s Government. 


67. Reply of the Amir to Lord Northbrook’s letter dated 


6th September and rejoinder from the Viceroy.—On the 13th 
November 1873 the Amir replied to the Viceroy’s letters sent by the hand 
The Persian version of thie tetter will of Syud Nur Mahomed. The tone of the lettert 
be found in Appendix XI.—T.C.P. was objectionable and highly sarcastic. It will be 


Uv 
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convenient to cite it here in eatenso as well as Lord Northbrook’s reply, although 
the other matters dealt with in it are taken up in a later chapter of this précis— 


‘Translation of a letter from His Highness tho Amir of Kabul to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor. 
General of India, dated Kabul, 21st Ramzan, 1290 A. H., corresponding with 13th November 1873. 


“Be it known to Your Excellency that at this happy time, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah 
arrived here and delivered to me your welcome letters. As these letters contained intelligence 
of Your Exeellency’s good health, the perusal of their contents afforded me much pleasure. 
I am deeply thankful for the honor, respect, and kind attention with which Your Excellency 
and the officers of the British Government, out of regard to the relations of amity subsisting 
between the two Governments, treated my Envoy. God be praised that the bud of welfare 
of both the States continues expanded. I entertain a hope that the relations of friendship 
and amity between the two great Governments may become stronger day by day. 


“ All that bas been written regarding the northern boundary I have fully understood, and 
I offer up my grateful thanks to the Almighty that peace and tranquillity have, praise be to 
God, been established in all States in perpetuity, and that doubts and disputes have on every 
side been removed ; and that such security has been established in all countries that no ageres- 
sions will take place, nor will any Power raise discussions or disputes with another within the 
dominions of that Power; and that the use of inimical expressions has been discontinued in 
diplomatic correspondence, and that peace and tranquillity have been secured to the whole world, 


“Jn respect to the brief mention that Your Excellency has made of the Seistén question, 
Your Excellency has observed that ‘to this I have no objections, on the understanding that 
the exercise of that right is not to be made a pretext for the annexation to Afghanistan of 
any portion of the Persian dominions, and that any military force which may cross the frontier 
for the above purpose shall retire to its own territory as soon as its object is accomplished, 
This condition is made on account of the existence of a similar stipulation in the Treaty of 
Paris between England and Persia regarding the violation of the Persian frontier by 
Afghanistan.’ 


“Your Excellency! if the Seistén matter bad been decided in accordance with the 6th 
Article of the ‘Ireaty concluded at Paris, there would have been nothing further to be said. 
Your Excellency bas observed that it is advisable that I should issue stringent orders to my 
boundary officers to refrain from interference on the Persian border. From the commence- 
ment to this dav I have, out of regard for the British Government, issued stringent instruc- 
tions to these officers on the subject. Now again I issue strict orders to my officers on the 
frontier, warning them to abstain, as before, from interference on the Persian border. 


“The friendly declaration of Your Excellency to the effect that you will maintain towards 
myself the same policy which was followed by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo has been the 
cause of much gratification to me. My friend! under this circumstance of the case it was not 
necessary to hold all those conversations with Syud Nur Mahomed Shah at Simla. The 
understanding arrived at in Ambala is quite sufficient. As long as the beneficient Government 
of Her Majesty the Queen of England continues firm and constant in its friendship, I shall 
also, please God, remain firm in my sincere friendship, as on the occasion of my meeting at 
Ambala with Lord Mayo, whose writing I hold in my possession, as also a document from 
Lord Lawrence. Of this friendship Your Excellency may rest agsured. 


“Mr. Macnabb, the Commissioner and Superintendent of the Peshawur Division, wrote 
through the British Agent at Kabul to the effect that Colonel Baker wishes permission to come 
to Hindustan from Teheran through Kabul. Your Excellency! my Envoy, at interviews and 
conversations with Your Excellency, explained the many objections that exist to men like 


Colonel Baker and others travelling in Afghanistan. I, therefore, do not think it necessary 
to allude to the subject further. 


“T hope Your Excellency will consider me as your sincere friend, and will continue to 
gratify me with friendly letters containing accounts of your good health.” 


The following is Lord Northbrook’s reply, dated 23rd January 1874 :— 


“Your Highness’ letter of 21st Ramzan, 1290 A.H., corresponding with 18th November 
1873, has been received and considered by me with the attention due to the importance of its 
contents. I fully reciprocate the hope expressed by Your Highness that the relations of 
friendship Letween the two Governments may become stronger day by day. 


“The intimation made to me that Your Highness has fully understood all that has been 
written regarding the northern boundary, and that, as regards Seistén, you have again issued 
strict orders to your officers on the frontier, warning them to abstain, as before, from interference 
on the Persian border, is a cause of satisfaction to me. : 

o T 


here are, however, some matters referred to in my letter of 6th September 1873, and 
the papers attached thereto, on which I have not been favored with an expression of Your 
Highness’ views. There are others in regard to which I judge from Your Highness’ reply 
that the views of the British Government have, perhaps, not been fully understood. My 
friend! considering it due to our established friendship that I should withhold no manifestation 
of the friendly interest which the British Government takes in Your Highness and the pros- 
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personal desire to see Your Highness’ Government strength. 
ions ted to your descendants in their integrity, I waa perfectly 
unreserved and explicit in my communications with Your Highness’ Envoy, and I cannot 
expect_to make matters plainer by explanations beyond the terms of my previous letter to 
Your Highness, which were desienedly framed by me with the view of drawing the cords of 
friendship still closer, and of giving Your Highness assurances of support even more explicit 


than those contained in the auspicious writings of Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo to which 
Your Highness has referred, 


perity of Afghanistan, or of my 


ened and your dominions transmit 


“It is not always casy for friends who are far removed from each other to adjust the 
details of important questions affecting their common welfare by means of letters. Your 
Highness will, therefore, probably agree with me that it will be preferable to postpone 


the further discussion of the matters now under consideration till some more convenient 
opportunity,” 


68. Final letter from the Secretary of State on the subject 
of the Seistan arbitration.—On the 28th November 1873 the Secretary 
of State acknowledged the various letters from the Government of India 
on the subject of the Seistin arbitration. He noticed that the Shah of Persia 
had accepted unconditionally the decision of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that the Amir of Kabul, through his Envoy, bad formally announced that 
the boundary Jaid down by General Goldsmid would be scrupulously respected, 
and that no aggression on the part of Afghanistan would be permitted on the 
countries situated on the Persian side of the border. Her Majesty’s Government 
had full faith in the sincerity with which the Governments of the two countries 
had so far accepted the arbitration of Sir F. Goldsmid, and they confidently left 
it to the Viceroy so to watch the progress of events as to prevent, if possible, 
any re-opening of the questions involved in the international adjudication. 


APPENDICES TO CHAPTER II, 


Appendia No. VI.—Further report by General Goldsmid on the political 
aspects of his arbitral decision. 


Appendia No. VII.—Account of the formation of the Kaini, Sarbandi, 
and other Chiefs. 


Appendix No. VIII.—General Pollock's final report. 


CHAPTER III. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE ON SEISTAN AFFAIRS SUBSEQUENT TO THE ACCEPTANCE oF 
LORD GRANVILLE'S DECISION. 


69. Question of constructing irrigation works on the 
Helmund.—Mr. Aitchison’s reply to Syud Nur Mahomed on the question 
of constructing irrigation works on the Helmund and the promise of the 
Government of India to refer the matter to Her Majesty’s Government 
has been noted in paragraph 66. The Secretary of State consulted General 
Goldsmid, who expressed his concurrence in the interpretation assigned by the 
Government of India in paragraph 4 of their despatch dated 15th September 
1873. He drew attention to one or more memoranda, which he had submitted 
during the year, showing that the true spirit of the arbitration was to 
keep the Afghans as much as possible to the neighbourhood of the Helmund 
above Kohak, so as to leave a large space of politically useful desert between 
them and the Persians. 


This interpretation was then accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the Punjab Government were desired to inform the Amir of this result. 


70, Application by Persia for a rectification of the Seistan 
boundary by including the Naizar and Takht-i-Shah in Persian 
territory.—Tbe Secretary of State (No. 18, dated 17th July 1874) forwarded, 
for consideration of the Government of India, a memorandum submitted by 
the Persian Minister to Lord Derby raising further objections to the line de- 
marcated by Sir F. Goldsmid. Lord Salisbury observed that the main object 
of the arbitration was tolay down as definite and unmistakeable a boundary 
as possible, in order to prevent any cause of future misunderstanding between 
Persia and Afghanistan. The river Helmund above the Bund-i-Kohak seemed 
generally to meet the requirements of the case. In order, however, to prevent 
any encroachment on the district of Lash-Jowain, the whole course of the 
river upto its mouth had not been adopted as a boundary, but a line was 
carried off westwards, whereby the tract of reeds called the “ Naizar” was con- 
stituted the northern line of demarcation. There were difficulties which had 
prevented any local investigation of this portion of the line by Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid; but that officer was of opinion that, while the Naizar generally 
should be adhered to as the northern boundary of Persian Seistan, if it could 
be proved that any pasture lands had been detached, by the adoption of this 
boundary, from the Persian villages of Jelalabad, Jehanabad, &c., there would 
be no objection to such lands remaining in possession of the latter power, 
provided there was no departure from the spirit of the arbitration, au important 
stipulation of which was that the river Helmund should iu no case be crossed. 


In Lord Salisbury’s opinion the present demand of Persia appeared, on 
the face of it, reasonable. 


The following is the Persian memorandum, together with Sir F. Goldsmid’s 
Minute thereon :— 


Mémoire Londrés, le 24 Tuin 1874. 


“Au moment ot Varbitrage du Gouvernement de 8S. M. Britannique déterminait Ja 
frontiére de la Perse du cdté de Afghanistan, les positions topographiques n’etant pas suffi- 
samment connues, il s’est produit dans le partage du Sistén quelques confusions involontaires 
qui ont bouleversé toutes les conditions vitales de provinces limitrophes. 


“ Ainsi, par la nouvelle ligne de démareation, le district de Jelalabad est laissé & la Perse, 
tandisque le Neyzar et Takhteschah, qui contiennent les péturages et }es moyens indispensables 
de Vexistence de ce district, sont détachés de lear centre naturel pour étre abandonnés aux 
Afghans qui n’en ont aucun besvin et qu’en aucun cas ne peuvent tirer la moindre utilité d’une 
pareille possession. 


“Dans ces centrées isolées ot les populations vivent principalement par leurs bestiaux, un 
tel partage doit nécessairement améner |’abandon et la ruine des territoires ainsi déchirés. 
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. Comme un pareil resultat n’a jamais pu entrer dane Je 
et qwau contraire le vice de ce partage a été tout simplemer 
incomplétes : et comme la possession nominale de ce Neyzar et Takhteachah ne pent jamais 
donner aueun avantage aux Afghans, quien ignorcront méme Vexistence, le Gouvernement 
es ae que le simple exposé de cette situation suffira pour que le Gouvernement de 
8. M. B. s’empresse de prévenir la ruine d’une de nos provinces en consentant tout simplement 


a une légére reetifieation de frontitre qui sauverai 3 : 5 
1 : hea yu sauveraié bos populations sang porter la moindre 
attcinate 4 aucun intérét étranger. I P oindre 


3 caleuls du Commissaire anglais, 
it Peffet accidental des informations 


“ Cette rectification consisterait X prendre la nouvelle ligne de démarcation qui suit Ie 

cours du Hirmend et au lien de la briser du e6(é du Neyzar, de la prolonger sur tout le cours 
on le lit principal du Hirmend de maniére & faire rentrer sur Je territoire persan, le Neyzar et 
Takhteschah, 
i “Tae Gouvernement de S. M. I. le Schah uniquement pour montrer Ja valeur qwil attache 
i Pamitié de Angleterre, a consenti A abandonner aux Afghans la moiti¢ de Seistén qwil 
tenait en sa possession et A démembrer ainsi une grande province qui Vhistoire, la géographie, 
et tout Ja littérature orientale proclament étre un des centres les plus gloricux et les plus incon- 
testables de la nationalité persance. 

“En présence d’un si doulourenux sacrifice que la Perse s'est. imposé dans le seul but de se 
conformer aux convenances de la politiqne anglaise S, M. I. Je Schal ne doute point que le 
Gouvernement de 8. M, B. de son edté ne se hate de reparer, au moins, une simple erreur 
topographigue si muisible & nous ct si indifférente aux autres.” 

General Goldsmid’s opinion was as follows. He quoted from the arbitration 
the decision *‘ North of Seistan the southern limit of the Naizar should be the 
frontier towards Lash-Jowain. Yersia should not cross the Hamun in that 
direction,” and observed— 

“Tt would certainly not be contrary to the spivit of the arbitration to allow Persia the 
Hhenefit of any reeds or cultivation within the Naizar which fuirly beloag to the places assigned 
to her, such as Jelalabad, Jehanabad, &e., provided they do not equally belong to places aurth 
of the Naizay and on the western side of the Helmund. Therefore, if there be no counter- 
claim in this respect, I think this point might be conceded, But under no circumstances 
should the line of the ‘ Naizar,’ or broad ‘bed or reeds,’ be transyressed ; as all territory to é/s 
north must be held to belong to Luash-Jowain. The line might remain as drawn on 
Lieutenant Lovett’s map, on the understanding that the southern limit of the Naizar, speci- 
fied in the arbitration, does necessarily exclude reeds or cultivation which properly belong to 
Jelalabad and adjacent villages west of the main bed of the Helmund, aud already assigned 
to Persia; there being, moreover, no places north of the said Naizar to which they could with 
equal reason and propriety be given.” 

The Government of India replicd by telegraph deprecating any modifica- 
tion whatsoever of the Seistan award finally accepted by Persia and Afghanistan, 
as being likely to bring about very serious complications. Having in view 
the correspondence relative to the acceptance of the award by the Amir of 
Kabul, they could not make to His Highness any proposal for modification, In 
their despatch, No. 66, dated 25th August 1874, they added— 

“General Goldsmid’s arbitral award expressly declares that ‘north of Scistan the south- 
ern limit of the Naizar should be the frontier towards Lash-Jowain.’ The language of the 
award, and the map which was attached to it, leave no doubt as to the exclusion of the Naizar 
from the portion of Seistén awarded to Persia. If thereby any Persian villages have suffered 
loss, it is owing entirely to the proceedings of the Persian Commissioner, who left Seistan 
before the investigation was completed. 

“We are of opinion that if the award be re-opened in the interest of Persia, we shall be 
placed in a very false position towards the Amir of Afghanistan, who accepted the decision 
with great reluctance, and is not likely to agree to any further concession to Persia, however 
apparently insignificant.” 


71. Rumoured Afghan aggressions on Seistan and pro- 
ceedings of Sharif Khan.—On the 23rd March 1875, Mr. Thomson 
telegraphed that the Persian Government had just received intelligence from 
Seistin that the Amir of Afghanistan had sent a large force with Sharif Khan 
to assist the latter in recovering liis rights in Seistin. As Persia had no poli- 
tical relations with the Afghan Government, the only meaus of Icarning the 
truth of this statement was by enquiry through the Governor-General at Kabul. 
The Sady Azam added that Persia would rigidly fulfil her Treaty engage- 
nents with England regarding Afghanistan ; but that, if the report were true, 
his Government must despatch a Jarge army to the Afghan frontier with Sirdar 
Ayub Khan and other Afghan refugees. If untrue, the Governor-General of 
Seistén would be called to account for transmitting false intelligence of this 
evavity. 

a 
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On the 27th March the Government of India replicd that there was 
no reason to think that the Amir would act contrary to the assuranecs which 
he had given in respect to Scistén, and that there was no information of 
any troops having procecded to the fronticr other than those sent to 
Ucrat. Enquiry would, however, be made. The Punjab Government were 

Foreign Department No. 59C.P., dated 27th Mareh then asked to 7 institute enquiries 
1875. through the British Agent at Kabul, 
who was to explain that the Government of India had no reason to suppose 
that His Highness had in any way departed from the assurances he had 
given that he would adhere to the Scistin award; but that the only means 
of ascertaining what was going on in these remote districts was by requesting 
information from [is [lighness, and that it was desirable to remove tho 
apprehensions which were evidently entertained by the Persian Government. 


On the 16th April the Punjab Government telegraphed that the Amir had 
told the British Agent that no Kabul troops had yet gone to Scistan, but that the 
question of sending troops had been discussed in Durbar. Nevertheless, the 
assurance given by Nur Mahomed at Simla would not be departed from. 


The substance of this reply was conveycd to the Scerctary of State and 
Mr. Thomson, and by him to the Persian Government. The Sadr Azam observed 
that the information re-assured them of the loyalty of the British Government 
towards Persia in respect of the relations of the Afghans towards Scistdu 
* Jesquels nous ne counaissons ancunement.” 


72. Apprehensions entertained during 1876-77 by the 
Persian Government of an attack on Seistan from Herat, 
Question of British intervention under the Treaty of Paris.— 
On 20th October 1876 Mr. Thomson telegraphed that the Persian Government 
had represeuted officially that military preparations on an extensive scale were 
being made by the Afghan authorities at Herat, and had again requested him to 
ascertain through Her Majesty’s Government of India the object with which 
these unusual proceedings in proximity to the Persian frontier were being 
carried on. 

On the 23rd October the Viceroy replicd that the Afghan Government bad 
long been engaged in putting its military resources into order and strengthen- 
ing Herat, but that in his belicf there was no ground for apprehension that it 
had aggressive designs against Persia. 


On the 8th March 1877 Malcom Khan, the Persian Minister in London, 
addressed a note to Lord Derby in which he observed that his Government had 
telegraphed to him that the Amir Shere Ali had assembled a large foree in 
Terat and was continuing warlike preparations, which caused uneasiness to the 
Persian Government; consequently they desired to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government could give any explanation. Persia could not remain indifferent 
to Shere Ali’s proceedings, but before adopting active measures the Shah was 
anxious to know whether the explanation of the British Government would he 
of a character to assure Persia against the dangers which threatened the frontier 
bordering on Afghanistan, 


To this representation Lord Derby, having consulted the India Office, 
replied that the reports received from the Viceroy of India showed that the 
Afghan Government had for some time past been engaged in putting their 
military resources in order, and in strengthening Herat, but that they had not 
made any preparations which would give grounds for apprehending that aggres- 
sive designs were entertained against Persia. 

The British Agent at Kabul had reported in January 1877 that the Governor 
of Tlerat, with the view of preventing depredations by the 'Turkomans cither iu 
Verat, or in Persia, through Lerat territory, had sent 2,000 sowars to Ghorian, 
but that the object of this movement had been explained at the time to an 
agent of the Persian Governor then at Lerat. 

Her Majesty’s Government had no further precise information as to tlic 
object of the preparations which had been in progress at Uerat, but they lad 
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no reason to suppose that they were in any way directed against Persia. The 
movement of sowars to Ghorian appeared to be sufficiently explained by the 
disturbed state of the frontier, and with the information at present available 
they would strongly depreeate any unusual movement of Persian troops in the 
direction of the Herat frontier as unnecessary, and calculated, by increasing the 
agitation then prevailing in that quarter, to produce the very results which it 
was designed to obviate. 


The Persian Minister in reply to this communication verbally informed 
Lord Derby that his Government had received further intelligence confirmatory 
of the menacing preparations which the Amir of Kabul was reported to he 
making at Herat, aud that great anxicty was felt at Teheran on the subject. 


The Persian Government were willing to acecpt the advice of the Enelish 
Government not to march their troops towards the Icrat frontier, but if an 
Afghan invasion should result, or any injury be done to Persia, they would lool 
to Her Majesty’s Government as responsible, and would expect from them 
redress and guarantees for the future. 


In answer to an enquiry from Lord Salisbury as to the sense in which Lord 
Derby understood this declaration by Malcom Khan, as to the responsibility 
which the Shah would attach to Ilcr Majesty’s Government, Lord Tenterden 
replied (Forcign Office, dated 6th May 1877)— 


“that His Lordship can put no interpretation on these words other than that the Persian Gov- 
ernment wish to intimate that if they expose their frontier by not sending troops there on the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government, and the result should be disastrous, they would consider 
the English Government respousille for having given such advice.” 


On the 10th December 1877, Mr. T. Thomson telegraphed that a partisan 
of the Persian Government at Kabul had sent information that the Amir was 
preparing fora military expedition in the spring against Seistan, a communica- 
tion which had caused the Persian Government some uneasiness. On the 29th 
December he telegraphed again as follows :— 


“With reference to my telegram, December 10th, I have received further communication 
from Persian Government, stating that Amir of Kabul bas assembled twenty regiments of foot 
and horse, with fifty guns at Herat, with the intention, they fear, of attacking Persian Scistan. 
They ask cither for an assurance from us on this head, or to be informed if our intervention 
under 6th clause of Treaty can be counted upon. Papers are sent by post.” 


This telegram was ased in the following official note presented to Mr. 
Thomson by the Persian Foreign Minister, and which contained the substance 
of observations made by the Shah to Mr. Thomson at a private audience :— 


“Tt is not unknown to Your Excellency that the Persian Government, at the urgent 
instance of the British Government, relinquished their ancient rights with respect to Afghanis- 
tan, and agreed to recognize the independence of that country in a Treaty signed with your 
Government. ‘They have, however, refrained, in deference to the understood wish of the 
English Government, from holding any independent political relations with the Ruler of 
Afghanistan, and when any question has arisen (with that country) they have referred the 
matter to the British Legation in Teheran. 

“Apart from the clause respecting Afghanistan which is inserted in the Treaty, the 
British Government has repeatedly, both verbally and in writing, given assurances to the 
Persian Government that no undesirable movement, of # nature injurious to Persia or her 
interests, would be undertaken by the Ruler of Afghanistan ; and the Persian Government, 
considering that assurance as sufficient, were free from ansiety. In order, also, to give rise 
to no doubts of any kind in the minds of the British authorities in Tadia, to prove that they 
held to their word and engagement, and to show that they entertained no desire with reference 
to Aghanistan other than the wish to satisfy the British Government, they have not maintained 
a sufficient force on their froutier in the direction of Afghanistan. 

“But, on the other hand, it has been reported to us—and the intelligence has now been 
confirmed—that a force of sixteen regiments of foot and four regiments of horse, with fifty 
xisting necessity, assembled, and is now held in readiness near 
nlace, too, of such strength as Herat; and, as I stated to 
e further been informed that the intention is, early iu 
at portion of Scistén which belongs to Persia. 


guns, has been, without any e 
the Persian frontier, and that at ap 
Your Excellency some days ago, we hav 
spring, to make a hostile attack upon th . 

“ Should such a2 movement take place when we are not prepared with the means of repelling 
it, the British Government will understand, and it will be manilest to the world, that the 
misfortune will have been brought about, not by the heedlessness of the Perstan ee 
but in consequence of the reliance which bas been placed in the assurance given to then 
hy the Euvplish Government. 
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« And now, in order that we may know what it is incumbent upon us to do for the future, 
hy command of His Majesty the Shah, Lam directed to request Your Excellency to bring the 
matter ag speedily as possible to the knowledve of the Britiah Government, in order that they 
may give a complete assurance to Persia in respect to Afghan aggression, or that they may 
state clearly and distinetly that they cannot interfere, now or hereafter, between Persia and 
Afghanistan, so that the Persian Government may understand the nature of the duty which 
devolves upon them for the future, and take steps for that duty not being neglected or 
overlooked, 

“T hope that you will make known to me as soon as possible, and without any ambiguity 
whatever, or vagueness of expression, the views and opinion of your Government in this matter,” 


On receiving Mr. Thomson’s telegram the Viceroy replied that he had 
referred the enquiries of the Persian Government to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that he had no information tending to confirm the report received by 
the Persian Government. 


To the Secretary of State, Lord Lytton telegraphed on the 24th January 
as follows, having first repcated Mr. Thomson’s message and his own reply :— 


“Tt appears to us that, in the event of actual aggression by Afghanistan, Persia is 
authorized by Article 7 of the Treaty of Paris to repel it; and that, in the event of differences 
between the two countries, if Persia appeals to us, Her Majesty’s Government is bound, by 
Article 6 of same Treaty, to offer and exert its good offices fur the friendly settlement of such 
differences, but not Leund to resort to force on behalf of Persian interests if ils good offices 
are unsuccessful. If instrueted by Your Lordship so to do, the Government of India will, of 
course, be ready to address to the Amir remonstrance or advice, in accordance with Article 6 of 
Treaty, on subject of Persia’s above-mentioned complaint. But Her Majesty’s Government 
is well aware that there is not the slightest probability of such remonstrance and advice being 
obeyed by the Amir, over whom the Government of India has at present no influence. 


“We are of opinion that this should be made known to the Persian Government if it 
presses its demand for our intervention, from which we are not justified in anticipating any 
practical result. We have at present no reason, however, to believe that the Amir has on foot 
any hostile designs against Persia, But the intelligence we at present receive is, as you know, 
imperfect.” 

On the 16th February the Secretary of State telegraphed the action 
taken on the Viceroy’s telegram dated 24th January. Mr. Thomson had been 
instructed by telegraph to inform the Persian Government that, while doubt- 
ing the reality of the danger of Afghan aggression towards Seistdén, Her Majesty’s 
Government, if appealed to by the Shah under Article G of the Treaty of Paris, 
would use their good offices with the Amir to dissuade him from hostile 
measures, 


Subsequently the following despatch, amplifying the telegram of the 
16th February, was received. After the usual commencement it proceeded— 


“Her Majesty’s Government concur in the view taken by Your Excellency in Council 
of their cbligations under the Treaty of 4th March 1857 between Great Britain and Persia. 
They consider that the British Government, if appealed to by Persia, is bound to interpose its 
good offices with the Anir of Kabul to deter him from aggression on Persian territory, but 
that it is not bound to use foree on behalf of Persian interests in the contingency of its 
intervention being unsaccessful, 

“Her Majesty’s Government do not conceal from themselves that, under present 
cirenmstances, it is possible that their advice may be disregarded by the Amir; but they do 
not think that this result should be assumed as certain, or that it is expedient to make its 
probability a ground of refusal to fulfil their clear obligation towards Persia. Such a refusal 
might be construed to entirely release the Persian Government from the restrictions placed 
upon its freedom of action by the Treaty of Paris. In the event of hostilities ensuing and 
the result bemg favorable to Persia, it would be difficult to hold the Shah bound by the 
stringent provisions of the latter part of Article VIT of the Treaty, if the British Govern- 
ment had refused to even attempt to carry out the stipulations of Article VI. 

“ Under these cireumstances, as I have already informed Your Excellency by telegraph, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at ‘Teheran has been directed to inform the Persian Government 
that, while doubting the reality of the danger of Afghan aggression on Seistan which is 
apprehended by Persia, Her Majesty’s Government, if appealed to by that of the Shah under 
Article VI of the Treaty of Pavis, will be ready to use their good oitices with the Amir o£ 

Kabul to dissuade him from hostile measures. In the event of anappeal being made by Persia, 
I will furnish Your Excellency with such instructions as may be requisite.” 

Subsequently, Lord Derby asked Lord Salisbury (Foreign Office, dated 23rd 
February 1878) whether it would be desirable to instruct Mr. Thomson to give 
to the Persian Government any, and if so what, further assurances than those 
contained in the telegraphic instructions already sent to him on the subject. 
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Lord Salisbury replied that in his opinion it was impossible at present to offer 
to the Persian Government any further assurances. On the one hand, it 
would be difficult for Her Majesty’s Government at any time, or under any 
circumstances, to state positively, and as beyond doubt, that the Ruler of 
Afghanistan had no intention of making agercssion on Persia; on the other 
hand, they could not legitimately be called upon to assume that any remon- 
strances which they might address to the Amir would be disregarded by him. 
By intimating to the Persian Government their readiness, if appealed to 
under Article VI of the Treaty of Paris, to use their good offices with the Amir 
in order to dissuade him from aggression on Persian territory, Her Majesty's 
Government had manifested their intention to fulfil their obligations towards 
Persia. It remained for the Persian Government to make the appeal. Pend- 
ing the result of the communication which Her Majesty’s Government would 
then address to the Amir, it was of course open to the Persian Government to 
adopt such precautionary measures as might be necessary. 


73. Application by the Persian Government for the 
removal of Sirdar Sharif Khan from Kila-i-Fath.—In April 1878 
the Persian Foreign Minister brought the alleged arrival of Sirdar Sharif Khan 
at Kila-i-Fath to Mr. Thomson’s notice. It was said that many unruly persons 
had assembled on the frontier, that public order had been disturbed, and that 
trouble might ensue. Mr. Thomson was asked to consider the matter, and give 
his opinion as to the best means of securing tranquillity and the removal 
of Sharif Khan. Mr. Thomson referred the Persian Government to the 
circumstances of a similar complaint made in December 1875, to which the 
Government of India had replied that, without further evidence that the Sirdar 
had abused his position to promote disturbances in the adjacent Persian districts, 
they did not feel justified in addressing the Amir of Afghanistan on the 
subject. He promised, however, to communicate again with the Viceroy 
on the subject, and, in reply, the Government of India entirely concurred 
with the answer which he had given to the Persian Government. They 
thought that the letter of the Persian Foreign Minister did not show 
sufficient cause why the Government of India should as yet take action. That 
letter established, at the most, no more than a probability of difficulties ensuing 
from the Sirdar’s presence on the border, but the mere apprehension of trouble 
upon a border always exposed to disturbance did not supply an adequate 
motive for appealing to a Treaty. 

The Government of India also reported the matter to the Secretary of 
State (Foreign Department No. 84, dated 16th September 1878), and after 
recapitulating the facts of the case and their answer to Mr. Thomson, drew 
attention, as follows, to the peculiar obligation imposed by the Treaty of Paris 
upon the British Government :— 

“We take this opportunity of observing that the position occupied by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, under the Treaty of 1857 between England and Persia, involves responsibilities of a 
somewhat inconvenient nature. By Article 6 the British Government engage at all times to 
exert their influence with the States of Afghanistan to prevent any cause of umbrage being 
given by them, or by any of them, to the Persian Government. On cither side of the frontier 
between the dominions of the Amir of Kabul and the Shah of Persia, the country is very 
imperfectly under the control of its rulers; the border line separates two mutually jealous and 
unfriendly powers between whom dissensions have been frequent; and we have no recognized 
political agency whatever in the vicinity. To prevent umbrage being given, under such 
circumstances, by Afghanistan to Persia, implies, we submit, that the State which we have 
undertaken to restrain is assumed to be very much more under our effective influence than it 
has been hitherto. And we anticipate that if at any time the British Government are sum- 
moned to act upon this engagement, the previous acquisition of some real and permanent intlu- 
ence over the Afehan States will be found to be a uccessary condition of fulfilling it.” 


APPENDIX To CHAPTER III. 


Appendix No. 1X.—Report, dated 1st March 1875, by Captain the Hon'ble 
G. C. Napier, on the present situation in Seistin, 
with reference to the late arbitration. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH TITE AMIR REGARDING THE SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTUERN 


FRONTIER OF AFGHANISTAN, OTHER MATTERS DISCUSSED WITH THE KABUL ENVOY 
AT SIMLA IN JULY 1873. 


74, Brief notice of the later correspondence between 
the British and Russian Governments regarding the bound- 
aries of Afghanistan.—It will have been scen from paragraphs 57 e¢ seq. 
of this précis that the Government of India desired to depute Mr. Macuabb, not 
only to announce the confirmation by Lord Granville of General Goldsmid’s 
arbitral opinion on the Seistin affair, but also to communicate the result of the 
negotiations between the British and Russian Governments regarding the 
northern frontier of Afghanistan. And the Amir, in submitting his alternative 
proposal that an Envoy from Kabul should visit India, accepted these two sub- 
jects with other minor matters as affording material for serious discussion. 
This précis is not intended to embrace an account of the voluminous discussions 
which commenced in 1868-69 with Lord Clarendon’s proposal for the recogni- 
tion of some territory as neutral between the possessions of England and 
Russia, which should be the limit of those possessions, and which should be 
scrupulously respected by both powers. Suffice it to say here thatin a de- 
spatch, dated Ist-13th November 1871, to Count Brunnow, the Russian Ambas- 
sador in London, Prince Gortschakoff, summarized the result of those discussions 
as follows :— 

“V. E. a été tenue exactement au courant des pourparlers auxquels les affaires de l’Asie 
Centrale ont donné lieu, entre le Cabinet Impériale et le Gouvt. de S. M. B. 

“Elle n’ignore pas qu’\ Ja euite des explications que nous avons eu avec M., Forsyth, il 
avait été convenu en principe :— 


Que l’on considerait les territories se trouvant actuellement en la possession effective de 
Shir Ali Khan comme formant les limits de l’Afghanistan. 
“Que cet Emir ne chercherait & exercer aucune influence ni aucune immixtion au dela 


de ces limites et que le Gouvernement Anglais appliquerait tous ses soins 3 le détourner de 
toute tentative d’aggression, 


“Que de son cdté le Gouvernement Imperiale emploicrait toute son influence afin 
@empécher l’Emir de Boukhara de porter aucune atteinte au territoire afghan. 

“Ces principes avaient regu la pleine adhésion du Cabinet de Londres et du Gouverneur- 
General des Indes. 

“Au mois de Mai* 1870, M. ’Ambassadeur de S. M. B. nous avait communiqué une 

® May 20th, 1870. dépéche de Lord Mayo* qui, tout en exprimant cette adhésion 
développait les principes posés, dans une direction qui nous a 
paru s’écarter sensiblement de la pensée sur laquelle on etait tombé d’accord. 

“Je joins ici copie de cette dépéche, V. E. y relevera la nuance importante établie par 
Lord Mayo. Le § 4 de sa dépéche constate la principe etablie quant aux limites reconnues du 
territoire afghan, c. a. d. toutes les provinces possédévs actuellement par Shir Ali Khan. 

“Le § 6 témoigne sa satisfaction de voir Ja politique de la Russie coincider aussi 


parfaitement avee celle du Gouverneur-Général des Indes sanctionnée par le Gouvernement 
Britan nique. 


“Au §7 il adhére pleinement & Vidée que pour développer cette politique pacifique, le 
Gouvernement de Russie et le Governement Anglais prennent des mesures pour constater les 
limites des territoires qui reconaisaient la souverainité de Dost Mahomed Khan et sont actuelle- 
ment en la possession de Shir Ali Khan. 

“ Au § 8 il se référe & un telegramme annoneant quisi Shir Ali Khan montre une disposi- 
tion quelconque a étendre ses territoires au dela des limites possedées par Dost Mahomed Khan, 
Je Gouvernement des Indes lui addressera des remonstrances. I] ajouta que les possessions de 
VEwir actuels au Nord et au N. O. semblaient coincider & peu prés exactements avec celles de 
son pére, et il conclut qu’en conséquence les limites du Royaume de Dost Mahomed Khan 
peuvent étre au général adopteés comme les limites destinées 4 séparer le Royaume de |’Af- 
ghanistan des autres Etits de l’Asic Centrale au N. et au N. O. 

“ Ainsi dans la méme depéche le point de départ de /’uti possidetis actuel de Shir Ali Khan 
conduit, par une transition insensible, & ’adoption de état de possession de Dost Mahomed 
Khan comme limite naturelle de Afyhanistan. 


-“ Cette nuance importante marque la différence qui sépare notre point de vue de celui de 
Lord Mayo.”—[Seeret, April 1872, No, 26.] 


The remainder of the despatch explained why the Russian Government 
had so long delayed the official submission of their views upon the position 
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taken up in Lord Mayo’s letter dated 20th May 1870. A principal reason 
was the want of exact information regarding the countries under discussion. 
General Kaufmann had been directed to collect as many facts as possible bearing 
upon the political situation of the territories in question, and the result of bis 
researches was still awaited. 


The next paper to be read is the despatch from the Government of India, 
No. 21, dated 5th April 1872,* which is 
too long to be inserted here. It formed the 
basis of Lord Granville’s despatch No. 197, dated 17th October 1872, in which 
he desired the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg to communicate to the 
Russian Government the following definite statement of the conclusions at 
which Her Majesty’s Government had arrived :— 


“Tn the opinion, then, of Her Majesty's Government the right of the Amir of Cabul 
(Shere Ali) to the possession of the territories up to the Oxus as far down as Khoja Saleh is 
fully established, and they belicve, and have so stated to him through the Indian Government, 
that he would have a right to defend those territories if invaded. 


“On the other hand, Her Majesty’s authorities in India have declared their determination 
to remonstrate strongly with the Amir should he evince any disposition to overstep those limite 
of his kingdom. 


“ Hitherto the Amir has proved most amenable to the advice offered to him by the Indian 
Government, and has cordially accepted the peaceful policy which they have recommended bim 
to adopt, because the Indian Government have been able to accompany their advice with an 
assurance that the territorial integrity of Afghanistan would in like manner be respected by 
those powers beyond his frontiers which are amenable to the influence of Russia. 


The policy thus happily inaugurated has produced the most beneficial results in the estab- 
lishment of peace in countries where it has long been unknown. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government believe that it is now in the power of the Russian Government, 
by an explicit recognition of the right of the Amir of Cabul to those territories which he uow 
claims, which Bokhara admits to be his, and which all evidence as yet produced shows to be in 
his actual and effectual possession, to assist the British Government in perpetuating, as far as it 
is in human power to do so, the peace and prosperity of those regions, and in removing for ever 
by such means all cause of uneasiness and jealousy between England and Russia in regard to 
their respective policies in Asia. Jor Your Excellency’s more complete information I state the 
territories an1 boundaries, which Her Majesty’s Government consider as /ul/y belonging to the 
Amir of Cabul (viz.):— 

“(1,) Badukshan with its dependent district of Wakban from the Sarikul (Wood’s Lake) 
on the east to the junction of the Kokcha River with 


® Vide Secret Proceedings, April 1872, No. 31. 


+ Owing to a clerical error the words in italics 


were oinitted from the copy of the despateh. the Oxus (or Penjah) on the west; the stream of 
Rawlingon’s [lussia and England in the Enst, the O.cus ¢thust forming the northern boundary of this 
page 810.- (Sd) T. CP. Afghan province throughout its entire length. 


«(2,) Afghan Turkestan comprising the districts of Kunduz, Khulm, and Balkh, the 
northern boundary of which would be the line of the Oxus from the junction of the Kokcha 
River to the post of Khoja Saleh inclusive, on the high road from Bokhara to Balkh. Nothing 
to be claimed by the Afghan Amir on the left bank of the Oxus below Khoja Saleh. 

© (3.) The internal districts of Akcha, Siripool, Maimena, Shibbergan, and Andkoi, the 
latter of which would be the extreme Afghan frontier possession to the north-west, the desert 
beyond belonging to independent tribes of Turkomans. 

“(4.) The Western Afghan frontier between the dependencies of Herat and those of the 
Persian province of Khorassan is well known and need not here be defined.” 

In replying to this despatch (Prince Gortschakoff to Count Brunnow, dated 
7th December 1872), the Russian Government wrote as follows :— 

“V, E. a déja regue eopie de la dépéche de Lord Granville du 17 Octobre que Lord Loftus 
nous a communiqué sous Vordre de son Gouvernement, 

“ Elle a trait aux affairs de l’Asie centrale. 

“ Avant d’y vépondre, il est nécessaire de rappeler la marche de nos pour-parler avec le 
Cabt. anglais sur cette question. 

“Les deux Gouvernements étaient animés d’un egal désir de prévenir entre eux tout sujet 
de dissentiment dans ectte partie de Asie. Ils voulaient tous deux y établir un ordre de 
choses qui y assurait la paix et: consoliderait leurs relations d’amitié et de bonne intelligence. 

“A cet effet ils étaient tombés d’accord sur Popportunité de laisser subsister entre Jeurs 
possessions respectives une certaine zone intermediaire qui les preserverait d’un contact 
immeédiat. 

“T/ Afghanistan ayant paru devoir remplir ces conditions, il avait été convenu que les deux 
Gouvernements emploieraient l’influence, dont ils disposent sur les états placés dans leur voisi- 
nage afin d’empécher touts collision et tout empittement en dega ou dela de cette zone intermé- 
diare. 


x 
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T] s’agissait seulement d’en tracer la limite précise pour que Pentente des deux Cabinets 
fat aussi complete en pratique qu’clle I’était en principe. 


‘La des doutes s’élevaient. Le fondateur de Etat Afghan, Dost Mahomed Khan, avait 
laissé aprés Jui une confusion qui ne permettait pas de pendre pour base Vextension territoriale 
acquise A de certains moments pendant son rdgne par l’ Afghanistan. 


On était en consequence convenu de s’entenir aux territoires qui auraient, j’adit reeonnu 
Vautorité de Dost Mahomed et se trouveraient encore aujourd’hui en la possession effective de 
Sher Ali. 

“ 1] restait & constater cet état de possessions avec l’exactitude désirable. 


“ A cet effet il était nécessaire d’avoir des donners jovales positives qui manqueraicnt aux 
deux Gouveruement 4 )’égard de ces contrées lointaines ct imparfaitement connues. 


“ J] £4t convenu que le Gouverneur-Général du Turkestan serait chargé de profiter de sa 
residence & proximité et de ces relations avec les Khanates voisines pour faire recueillir tous leg 
renseignements qui pouvaient eclaircir la question et permettre aux deux Gouvernement de se 
former une opinion pratique en pleine connaissance de cause. C’est, M. le Comte, ainsi que 
V. E. s’en souviendra, le point ot en étaient arrivés nos pourparlers avec le Cabinet anglais. 


 Conformément & ces décisions M. |’Aide-de-Camp Général de Kauffmann avait pris les 
mesures possibles pour procéder & cette investigation préalable; mais la dilliculté des distances, 
Vextréme complications des points & élucider, le manque des sources authentiques et Vimpossibilité 
dune enquéte directe, ne lui ont pas permis de remplir cette tiche avec la promptitude que 
nous aurions désirer non moins que le Gouvernement de S. M. B. De 1a les retards que 
siguale Ja dépéche de Lord Granville. 


“ Toutefois nous avons déja fait observer que ces retards provenaicnt de l’attention sérieuse 
vouée par le Cabinet Impérial 4 cette affaire. Il ent été facile de ce borner & des notions 
recueillies a la Iégére et qui plus tard seraient devenues la source de malentendus. Nous avona 
préféré étudier conscieuseusement la question, puis qu’il s’agissait de donner une base solide et 
durable & l’organisation politique de l’Asie Centrale et aux bonnes et amicales relations que sur 
cette base, les deux Gouvernements avaient en vue d’établir entre eu pour le présent et pour 
Vavenir. 


“ Au commencement du mois d’Octobre dernier le Ministére Imperial avait été dans le cas 
d’annoncer a Lord Loftus et & V. E. que le conseiller d’état actuel Strouve, chargé de ces 
investigations, venait enfin d’arriver a St. Pétersbourg et qu’aussitot que les matériaux rassemblés 
par lui auraient été élaborés, le resultat en serait communiqué au Cabinet de Londres. C’est 
pendant que ce travail se poursuivait que nous avons regu connaissance de la dépéche de Lord 
Granville qui nous a fait connaitre opinion & la quelle le Gouvernement de S. M. B, a cru 
devoir s’arréter son les points en discussion. 


‘Le Cabinet Impérial, maintenant dans l’ésprit de Vaccord établi en principe entre 
les deux Gouvernements, ne se croit pas moins en devoir de transmettre au Gouvernement 
de S. M. B. les renseignements accucillis sur les lieux par ordre de M. le Gouverneur Général 
de ‘Turkestan et d’exposer en toute franchise les conclusions qui lui paraissent en découler. 


“Les unes et les autres sont consignées dans |’pffice ci-joint en copie que M. lA, D. C. 
i a e } p - 
© Vide Appendix No. X. Gén: de Acar malty vient de m’adresser et dans le mémoire 
qui y suit d’annexe. 
“ La question qu’il s’agissait de resoudre avait deux aspects. 


“1. Constater l’état de possession effectif actuel, autant qu’il est possible de l’établir 
dans ecs contrées. 


2. Rechercher en se basant sur ce statu quo, la meilleure de limitation a tracer afin de 
répondre au but des pourparlers actuels: c.a.d. d’écarter dans la mesure du possible les causes 
de conflits et d’emperilements mutuels entre les Khanates voisins et, par conséquent, de garantir 
entre eux, autant que faire se peut l’état de paix que de part et d’autre les deux Gouvernements 
devraient désormais s’attacher, a faire respeecter par tous les moyens d’influence dont ils dis- 
posent. Dans ces deux ordres d’iées, il resulte de |’étude qui a été faite. 


1. Qu’au Nord, ?Amou Daria constitue en effet la frontiére normale de Afghanistan & 
partir de eon confluent avec le Kouktcha jusqu’au point de Khodja Saleh. Sous ce rapport nos 
données sont d’accord avee Popinion du Gouvernement de S. M. B. et la frontiére dont il s’agit 


semble d’autant plus rationnelle qu’elle n’offre pas matiére & contestation de la part dea 
riverains de l’Amou Daria. 


“2. Au Nord Est les données de fait que nous avons recucillies assignent Je confluent de 
cette rivitre avec la Kouktcha comme la limite des territoires sur lesquels Sher Ali Khan exerce 
une souverainité effective incontestable, Au déla de cette limite, et notamment a Végard du 
Badakshan ect du Vakhan, il a été impossible de saisir les traces d’une semblable souverninité. 
L’ensemble des inspirations présente au contraire de nombreux indices 
qui doivent faire insayert ces coutrées comme indépendantes, Dans la 
communication du Gouvernement de S. M. B. qui nous a été faite au mois de Novembre 
dernier, on sait que d’aprés le témoionage de Major Montgomerie, ’Emir de Kabul a une 
antorité considerable “dans le Badakshan, et que les Afghans ont aidé Mahomed Shah a 
renverser ’imir ou chef de ce pays Jehandir Shah” mais ces faite eux mémes semblent 
indiquer l’indépendance réelle du Badukshan plutdt que sa sujetion effective Emir de Kabul. 
Les informations recueillies par M, Strouve et consignées dans son Mémoire, confirment cette 


+ Sic in original. 
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conclusion. Elles mentionnent, il est vrai, des interventiona de |’ 
querelles intérieures du Badakshan et des tentatives pour fai : 
espéce de tribut, Mais on ne renconter point les signes qu, en Asi 

Ja souverainité, c’est A dire la présence dans le pays dofficiers 
collationner V’impot, Les Chefs du Badakshan se aont considé 
leura voisines comme des Chefs indépendants, 


«Tl résulte de la qu’on peut tont au plus admettre que l’Emir de Caboul 4& . 
diverses reprises 4 fair entrer le Badakshan sous sa dominations, qu’il a ere a phere s 
dana les affaires de ce pays,& la faveur de discordes intestines, une jneé a oe 
voisinage et la supériorité de ces forces, mais qu’il est impossibles AD déd ee ae le 
autorité souveraine effective et incontestée. Saat: Peaisteboaid ang 


“ Quant au Vakhan, ce pays parait étre reste jusqu’: 
action directe des Chefs de V’Afghanistan. SPR nSE etentenes pine enldehoeniiettonte 


“3. Tl reste & examiner si, dans cet état de choses, et yu le but’ que n i 
commencer, ¢. a. d. l’établissement dans ces contrées d’une paix solide os Inphiiute nic doce 
gouvernement, il convient de reconnaitre a l’Emir de Caboul les droits qu’il revendique sur le 
Badakshan et le Vakhan, et de faire entrer ces deux pays dans la délimitation teeieail de 
VAfghanistan. Tel n’est pas avis de M. I’A. D. C, Génl: de Kauffmann et le Cabinet Impérial 


arrive aux mémes conclusions. 


Emir Afghan dans les 


afghans et d’employés pour 
ex et ont été considérés par 


« Dans état actuel des choses, il n’existe pas de conflits entre le Badakshan et’ses voisines. 
Le Bokhara n’a aucune prétention sur ce pays. Les deux états sont d’ailleurs trop faibles 
trop absorbés par leur propre affaires pour se chercher querelle. ; 


“ L’Angleterre et la Russie n’auraient donc 4 s’employer que pour maintenir cet état de paix 
aussi bien entre ces Khanates qu’entre l’Afchanistan et le Badakshan, et cette tache ne 
semblerait pas au dessus de leurs moyens. II en serait tout autrement le jour of l’Emir de 
Kabul étendrait son autorité sur le Badakshan et le Vakhan. Ilse trouverait en contact 
immédiat avec le Kashgar, le Kokand, et la Bokhara dont il est réposé aujourd’hui par ces deux 
pays. IL sérait des lois bien plus difficile d’éviter des conflits provenant soit de son ambition 
et du sentiment de sa force, soit de la jalousie de ses voisins, 

“Ce serait fonder sur une base bien precaire la paix qu’il s’agit d’établir dans ces contrées 
et compromettre la garantie que les deux Gouvernements seraients appelés A y donner. Cette 
combinaison nous semblerait, par couséquent, aller directement contre le but qu’ils poursuivent 
en commencer, 

‘Tl nous paraitrait beaucoup plus conforme 4 ce but de laisser subsister ]’état actue! des 
choses. Le Badakshan et le Vakhan formeraient ainsi une barriére interposée entre les états 
du Nord et ceus du Sud de I’Asie Centrale, et cette barriére fortifiée par l’action combinée que 
Angleterre et la Russie sont en mesure d’exercer sur ceux de ces états accessibles a leur 
influence empécherait efficacement tout contact dangereux et assurerait & notre avis, dans la 
mesure du possible, la paix de ces contrées. 

“4, Quantaux limites Xreconnattre A Afghanistan, & partir de Khodja Saleh, nos 

® Sic in original informations signalent également des doutes sur les faits* de la posses- 

aa ead sion effective par l’Emir de Kabul des villes d’Axtchi, Siripoul, Maimané, 
Chibirgan et Ankoi, qu’il s’agit de faire entrer cans les limites reconnues de l’Afghanistan. 

du Bokhara par desdéserts, leur annexion au_territoire 


“ Poutefois, ces pays étant séparés 
9 p é ? Aue 
igoalés du cété Nord Est. 


afghan n’ctablirait pas les contacts dangereux que nous avons s 
Elle ne présenterait, par conséquent, pas les mémes inconvenients. 

Si le Gouvt: de S. M. B. persiste dans son opinion quant 4 Vopportunité de comprendre 
ces localités dans les limites du territoire afghan, nous n’insisterons pas sur Je principe pos€ : c. a. 
d. de ne reconnaitre comme faisant partie de  Afzhanistan que les territoires ayant été sous la 
domination de Dost Mabomed Khan et se trouvant aujourd’hui sous Pautorité effective de Sher 
Ali Khan. 
“Par déférence pour lev 
adhérer pour cette partie des frontiéres aie 

“Tel ost, M. le Comte, le résumé des conclusions que nous croyons pouvoir tirer des données 
qui nous possédons. _ a : 

“ Veuillez placer les plans sous les yeux de M. le Principal Secrétaire de | Bitat de S. M. B. En 
les communiquant a S. E, notre intention n’est pas seulement de degager eae promeries . 
Nous croyons répondre a la pensée qui a présidé dés le debut a | échange amical d’idées établies 
entre les deux Gouvernements en cherebant d resoudre de la maniére la plus rationnelle une 
question qui les intéresse egalement.” ” 

In their rejoinder, dated 25th J anuary 1873, the British Government 
adhered to the conclusions expressed in. Lord Granville’s despatch, dated 17th 
October. They noticed that one objection taken by the Russian Government 
against the admission of Badakshan and Wakhan as being under the sovereignty 
of Shere Ali rested on an apprehension, lest the incorporation of these pro- 
vinces with the remainder of Afghanistan should tend to disturb the peace a 
Central Asia, and operate as an encouragement to the oun to oH 
possessions at the expense of the neighbouring countries. Jn answer, y 


ues du Gouvt. de S. M. B., le Cabinet Impérial serait disposé & 
au tracé indiqué dans la dépéche de Lord Granville. 
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pointed out that the recommendations made to the Amir by the Indian Govern- 
ment in favour of his adopting a policy of abstention from aggression had been 
highly successful. They would again impress upon him in the strongest terms 
the advantages which were given him in the recoguition by Great Britain and 
Russia of the boundaries which he claimed and of the consequent obligation 
upon his part to abstain from avy aggression, and they would continue to 
exercise their influence in this same direction. If, however, Badakshan and 
Wakban, which they considered the Amir justly to deem to be part of his 
territories, were to be assumed by England or Russia, or by one or either of 
them, to be wholly independent of bis authority, the Amir might be tempted 
to assert his claims by arms. In this case Bokhara might seek an opportunity 
of acquiring districts to» weak of themselves to resist the Afghan State. The 
peace of Central Asia would then be disturbed, and occasion given for questions 
between Great Britain and Russia, which it was on every account desirable to 
avoid. 


They, therefore, earnestly hoped that the Imperial Government, weighing 
these considerations dispassionately, would agree with them that the best 
course to be pursued would be that both powers should concur in recognizing 
Shere Ali’s claims, as stated in Lord Granville’s despatch of 17th October, 
and by so doing put an end to the wild speculations, so calculated to dis- 
turb the minds of Asiatic races, that there was some marked disagreement 
between England and Russia on which they might build hopes of carrying out 
their border feuds for purposes of self-aggrandizement. 


75. Final reply of the Russian Government accepting the 
conclusions of Her Majesty’s Government. Question as to 
the nature of the “influence” to be exercised by the English 
Government over Shere Ali.—The Russian Government in a despatch, 
dated 19th-31st January 1873, (Prince Gortchakoff to Count Brunnow) an- 
swered as follows :— 

‘Lord A. Loftus m’a communiqué la réponse du Principal Sec. d’Etat de S. M. B. a 
notre dépéche sur |’Asie Centrale, sous la date du 7-19 Décembre, 


“Je joins ci-pui une copie de cette piéec. Nous voyons avec satisfaction que le Cabinet 
anglais continue a poursuivre, dans ces parages, le méme but que nous celui d’ y assurer la 
paix et autant que possible la tranquillité. 


“La divergence de nos vues consistait dans les frontiéres assignées aux domaines Shir Ali. 


“Le Cabinet anglais y fait entver le Badakshan et le Vakhan qui, & nos yeux, puissaient 
d’une certaine indépendance. Vu la difficulté de constater, dans toute ses nuances la réalité 
dans ces parages lointains et le plus de facilité qu’a le Gouvernement britannique de recueiller 
des données précises et surtout, vu le desir de ne point donner & cette question de détail plus 
cinporfange quelle ne comporte, nous ne refusons pas d’admettre la ligne de démarcation 
ang aise, 4 


“ Nous sommes d’autant plus portés & cet acte de courtoisie que le Gouvernement anglais 
s’engage a user de toute son influence sur Shir Ali pour le maintenir dans une attitude pacifique 
et insister sur abandon de sa part de toute agression ou conqnéte ultericure. Cette influence 
est incontestable. Elle repose non seulement sur l’ascendant matériel et moral de l’Angleterre, 
mais aussi sur les subsidés dont Shir Ali lui a obligation. Nous pouvons, dés lors, y voir une 
garantie réelle pour la conservation de la paix. 

WV, BE. voudra bien faire cette déclaration 4 M. le Principal Sec. d’Etat de S. M. B. et 
lui remettre une copie do cette dépéche. Lord Granville y verra, nous en sommes convaincus, 
une nouvelle preuve du prix que notre auguste Maitre attache a entretenir et & consolider les 
meilleurs relations avec le Governement de S. M. la Reine Victoria.” 

The upshot, therefore, was that the Russian Government not only accepted 
the conclusion that both Badakshan and Wakhan formed part of Shere Ali’s 
dominions, but also the boundaries of those dominions as described in Lord 
Granville’s despatch dated 17th October 1872. They seized upon the expres- 
sion in the British despatch, dated 25th January 1873, that the English Gov- 
ernment would “continue to exercise their influence in the same direction,” 
and amplified it, as shewn in the penultimate paragraph of Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s despatch, into a substantial guarantee for the preservation of peace. A 
later opportunity was, however, taken to define the precise meaning and extent 
of the influence which the British Government had bound themselves to 
exercise. In April 1873 the question came under discussion in the House of 
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Commons, and a speech made by Mr. Gladstone on the subject was interpreted 
to convey a declaration “ that England had entered into no engagement towards 
Russia, and that Russia had consequently entered into no engagement towards 
England, and that as the British Government declared that “no engagement 
existed on their part, it was evident that no restraint had been imposed on 
Russia, and that both parties were free to act as they might think fit.’ Accord- 
ingly a, despatch, dated 7th May 1873, was written to the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg explaining what Mr. Gladstone had said, and what was the 
nate of the influence which the British Government considered themselves 
bound to employ. From this despatch I take the following extract :— 

“Mr. Gladstone, however, by no means repudiated the existence of any engagement 
between the two countries; but, on the contrary, maintained it while defining its cliamicter 
Thonegh coutroverting the interpretation which in some quarters it had been attempted to give 
to the nature of the engagement entered into on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
denying that it implied a guarantce for the future conduct of the Awir of Afolianiatid, Mr 
Gladstone said that what England had undertaken to do was to impress on the Amir, i the 
strongest terms, his obligation, in consideration of the recognition by Russia of the boundaries 
of his territory, himself to refrain from any aggression, and had further undertaken to continue 
to exercise her influence over the Amir iu this direction, The engagement, Mr. Gladstone 
eaid, referred solely to the moral influence necessarily possessed in the Fast by England and by 
Russia, the latter declaring that the Russian Emperor looked on Afghanistan ue completely 
outside the sphere within which Russia could be called upon to exercise her influence, and 
England engaging to exercise her influence there for pacific purposes. Your Excellency will 
be careful, therefore, on all suitable occasions, to disabuse those who may seek to make lieht 
of this engagement of the false impressions which they have received, and more especially you 
will point ont that there was nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s language on the occasion in question 
to justify that impression.” 

Subsequently in a conversation on the 14th May with Lord A. Loftus, Prince 
Gortschakoff charged him to inform Her Majesty’s Government that 

‘nothing was changed as regards the disposition of the Imperial Government, or the engage- 
inents taken by them in the late negotiations between the two Governments; and he admitted 
that the engagements taken by Her Majesty’s Government merely implicd the exercise of a 
wnoral influence on the Amir of Afghanistan.” 


76. Communications between the Government of India 
and Shere Ali on the subject of the understanding with 
Russia as to the boundaries of his dominions. Shere Ali’s 
views. Despatch to Secretary of State.—The correspon:ence noticed 
in the preceding paragraphs makes it sufficiently clear that the explanations 
to be given to the Amir regarding the negotiations between the British and 
Russian Governments on the subject of the northern frontier of Afghanistan 


would include— 

(1) the description of the boundaries of Afghanistan as given in Lord 
Granville’s despatch dated 17th October 1872 ; 

(2) the obligation which, in the opinion of the British Government, rested 
upon him to abstain from aggression beyond his frontiers ; 

(8) the respective positions which the British and Russian Governments 
would henceforward occupy towards Afghanistan. 

I now proceed to notice the action taken by the Government of India 
upon receiving from the Secretary of State copy of the Russian despatch, dated 
19th-3lst January 1878, extracted in the preceding paragraph. On the 22nd 
March they addressed the following letter to the Punjab Government, enclosing 
at the same time a translation for delivery to the Amir :— 

“ Under the instructions of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council 
I have addressed you in a separate letter of yesterday’s date, No. 534P., on the subject of the 


settlement of the Seistén boundary. 

“2, Hig Excellency in Council is desirous to take advantage of the interview between 
the Amir and Mr. Macnabb to make His Highness fully acquainted with the progress and 
conclusion of the communications which have taken place between the British Government 
aud the Government of Russia, on the subject of the extent of His Highness’ dominions. 

© Dated 24th June 1870. His Highness has already received several letters* from the 
Ist May 1872. Viceroy, in which His Excellency conveyed to him the assur- 
7th September 1672. ances given by the Russian Government that they recognized, 


Y 
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as belonging to Afghanistan, all the territories then in His Highness’ possession. Assurances 
of the peaceful intentions of the Russian Government towards His Highness have been given 
to the Amir by the Russian Governor-General at ‘lashkend. His Highness is also aware 
that ever since his meeting with the Viceroy at Ambala and the deputation of Mr. Forsyth 
to St. Petersburg the question, how these assurances could best Le given effect to, has formed 
the subject of correspondence between Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of Russia, 


‘©3. His Excellency in Council has now to announce to His Highness that the Govern- 
ment of Russia has accepted the views of the British Government and engaged to recognize 
the Amir’s territories as they are described in Lord Granville’s letter of 17th October 1872. 1 
enclose, for communication to the Amir, copies, with Persian translations, of the latest and 
most important portions of the correspondence on the subject. Having now reevived the 
official pledges of the Russian Government to recognize the Amir’s possessions, His Excellency 
in Council trusts that His Highness will be enabled to devote his undisturbed attention to the 
consolidation and improvement of his internal government. 


“4, In accordance with the advice given to him by Lord Mayo, the Amir has more 
than once expressed his determination to abstain from interference in the affairs of States and 
tribes beyond the borders of Afghanistan, and has issued stringent instructions to his frontier 
officers to commit no aggressions on neighbouring powers. Her Majesty’s Government have 
therefore felt no hesitation in undertaking to use their influence to impress upon His Highness 
the importance of maintaining this peaceful attitude, and of allowing no considerations to 
tempt him to entertain any designs of conquest or aggression beyond the country deseribed in 
Lord Granville’s letter of 17th October 1872. Tbe Russian Government have, as [His High- 
ness was informed in Lord Mayo’s letter of 24th June 1870, undertaken on their part to use 
their best endeavours to restrain the States over which they have any influence from trans- 
eressing the limits of Afghan territory.” 

To the Secretary of State they wrote as fol- 
lows* :— 


“ We bave the honor to acknowledge receipt of Your Grace’s Secret despatch, No. 13, 
dated 7th February, communicating a copy of Prince Gortschakoff’s despatch dated 19th-31 st 
January 1878, in which the Russian Government intimate their acceptance of the Afghan 
boundary, as defined in Lord Granville’s despatch to Lord Loftus, dated October 17th, 1872. 


“ Enclosed is a copy of a ae t which we ek ey to be addressed to the Punjab 
: overnment on the subject. Your Grace will perceive that 
+ No. 562P., duted 22nd March 1873, 1 have not failed to auiael His Highness Arai Shere Ali 
to persevere in the peaceful policy which, in accordance with the advice formerly given him by 
Lord Mayo, be has adopted and has enjoined the Governor of his ‘Turkestan frontier to 
observe. So far as our advice and influence will avail we shall be ever ready to exert them for 
this end. We understand that the result of the late correspondence is that the Russian Govern- 
ment have agreed to co-operate with us in our endeavours to establish and maintain peace in 
Central Asia by impressing a similar policy on those States and tribes beyond the limits of 
Afghanistan which come within the sphere of Russian influence or control. Relying, therefore, 
on the friendly assurances again given by Prince Gortschakoff in his despatch of 19th-3)st January 
14738, that peace and tranquillity in Central Asia are the objects which Russia in common with 
England continues to pursue, we look with confidence tu the fullilment of the promises given 
by the Russian Government in 1869, to which we have so 
often referred in former despatches.{ We confidently expect 
that while on the one hand our good offices are exerted to 
dissuade the Amir from aggression, Russia, on the other hand, will similarly use her good 
offices to restrain the States of Central Asia within her good influence from transgressing 
their proper limits. 
“Prince Gortschakoff, as Your Grace is aware, assured§ Her Majesty’s Minister for 
Mr. Kaye's Secret despatches of Foreign Affairs that His Majesty the Emperor considers 
17th September und 26th November extension of territory to be extension of weakness; and His 
1969. Majesty has himself stated that there is no intention of 
extending the Russian dominions. 


* No. 33, dated 28th March 1873, 


t Sec particularly despatch, No. 27, 
dated 20th Muy 1870. 


“Tt is with much satisfaction then that we learn from the enclosures of your despatch, 
No. 7, dated 17th January 1873, that in his recent mission to London, Count Schouvaloff gave 
Her Majesty’s Government ‘the most decided and positive assurances that not only was it 
far from the intention of the Emperor to take possession of Khiva, but positive orders hid 
been prepared to prevent it, and directions given that the conditions imposed should be such as 
could not in any way lead to a prolonged occupancy of Khiva.’ In our despatch, No. 28, 
dated 26th May 1871, we addressed Your Grace on this subject, and we accept the renewed 
assurances given by Count Schouvaloff as evidence that the policy of the Russian Government 
on this question bas undergone no change, and that the Government of His Imperial M ajesty 
will approve of no course of action calculated to revive the uneasiness in regard to Central 
Asian affairs which the frank and amicable discussions of the last three years have done so 
much to allay.” 


It may be observed here that in Mr. Macnabb’s opinion the reason why 
the Amir objected to the deputation of a British officer to Kabul, was lest the 
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British Government should urge upon him a complete iliati i 

Sirdar Yakub Khan, and the eCueNTOL of that PT deviga peut 
Consequently Mr. Macnabb was authorized to take such steps as he he ht 
advisable to reassure the Amir and satisfy him that the succession eet onL 
would not be raised, He addressed the British Agent at Kabul to this effect 
and the latter informed Syud Nur Mahomed of the purport of Mr. Macuabb’s 
communication. The correspondence between the Government of India and 
the Amir on the subject of the boundaries of Afghanistan is so interlaced with 
that regarding the Seistan arbitration that I must beg any person desirous of 
following closely the course of these communications to refer back to para- 
graph 57 et seq. of this précis. In paragraphs 68 and 59 four letters are quoted 
which contain statements of the Amir’s views upon the important questions 
before him. I now annex three later letters marked L, F, and G, of which E more 
than any of the others throws light upon the views entertained by the Amir as 
to the effect upon Afghanistan of the encroachments of Russia towards his 
frontiers and the defensive action which the Britis Government should under- 


take on his behalf :— 
EB. 


“Translation of letter, dated 5th May 1878, from the Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner anid 
Superintendent, Peshawur Division, 


“Information regarding the observations made by the Kabul authorities before was 

# Geo: padieniply SSiOF Bilesprbaie. submitted with my letter’ of Ith April 1873 to yon. 
ike For the last few days discussions are going on between 

the Amir and his principal Durbar officials, and on some occasions His Higbness in a friendly 
manner makes some remarks to me. These observations which His Highness makes are 


as follows :— 
“( After giving all the details of the state of affairs in Afghanistan at the Ambala 
Conference, I exonerated myself from the responsibility of making arrangements for the 
' security of the Afghan border. Should an opportunity occur for a special meeting between me 
‘ and a representative of the British Government, I will recapitulate the circumstances which I 
; aentioned before in the above-mentioned Conferencet. It is manifest that His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India has clearly written in his murasilla that Mr, Forsyth, 
Jommissioner, has decided the question about the boundary of Afghanistan with the Russian 
authorities at St. Petersburg. The Russian Governor-General also wrote to me in his 
murasilla in clear terms that the Russian Government will not interfere with the dominions 
which are at present in my possession. Iam ata loss to surmise what great difficulty has 
given rise to the deliberations which have taken place the second time between the British 
and the Russian Governments about the northern boundary of Afghanistan. It cannot be 
+ concealed that it is impossible for the Russians to remain always firm in their negotiations. 
For instance, they could not remain firm in their engagements about the Crimea even for a 
short period, My anxiety, which I feel on account of the Russians, will never he removed 
unless the British Government adorns the Afghan Government with great assistance in money 
and ammunitions of war for the troops, and unless great aid is given for the construction of 
strong forts throughout the northern Afghan border. And, further, if an emergency arises 
‘ for the Afghan Government to oppose the Russians, such opposition cannot take place without 
‘ the co-operation of the disciplined troops of the British Government. Should the British 
Government desire that I should at once organise the Afghan troops, and make arrangements 
for the security of the border against the Russians on a favorable occasion, I think it is 
impossible to do so. No person has attained his object in this world immediately. It is 
plainly obligatory on the British Government to show their cordiality in this matter before 
anything happens. It is rather advisable that the British Government for its own and my 
satisfaction should set apart some property, either in India or in Europe, for my support, in 
order that if, which God forbid, a serious difficulty constrains me to quit Afghanistan, I may 
retire there with my family and children, and find both accommodation and maintenance 
there; and after this reassurance I will work with zeal and high spirit day and night for the 
security of the border of Afghanistan, which is in truth the border of India. Time has 
approached very near when the Russians, after taking possession of Urxganj and Merv 
Shabjeban, will make communications for exercising some influence in my kingdom. It is 
as clear as daylight that as soon as the Russians will take possession of Merv Shahjehan, the 
Turkomans will necessarily take refuge in Badghees in Herat, and if they do not desist from 
their misbehaviour, #/z., from causing injury to the Russians from time to time, the Russians 
will undoubtedly send messages to the Afghan Government that either the Turkomans 
should be prevented from aggression, or permission should be given to them (the Russians) to 
punish these hostile tribes. Under these circumstances, such difficulty will present itself to me 
that even the British Government, with regard to the interests of the Afghan and English 


+ For av account of the discussions at the Ambala Durbar between Lord Mayo and the Amir, ond between British 
officinls and Syud Nur Mahomed, vide Appendix X1. 
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sovernments being identical, will have to adopt very serious measures for its removal. Koshad 
cage of Mer’ Shahjehan, has sent his son to me undoubtedly we this Best that 
should the people of that territory be unable to oppose the Russians, the * ebay ( ne nment 
may not prevent them from seeking shelter in Badghees. It is well known that i, ia the event 
of the T'urkomans being overcome by the Russians, they, wish to come to Badghees, the 
Russians will not withhold themselves from going in pursuit of them. | The Russians can be 
epposed merely by the means above noted. Besides this, as the British Government has 
approved of the cession of the fertile territory of Seistén proper to the Persian Government, 
this decision will one day cause so much injury to Afghanistan that it will not be surprising 
if its effects will at the end spread as far as India, as there is a straight road from Merv 
Shahjehan to India rid Seistén. There will therefore be no person throughout this road to 
oppose the Russians as far as the border of India, The injury which will he caused to 
Afghanistan by the recent decision of the Scistén question is more clear than the light of the 
sun, and 1 cannot therefore in my opinion accomplish the provisions of this decision. The 
British Government should take my views and reflections into most careful consideration, and 
be kind enongh to sympathise with Afghanistan, otherwise I have not at all received any peace 
of mind whereon I can place perfect reliance and remain quiet or free from anxicty. Should 
the British Government intentionally overlook this matter with a view to temporising for a 
few days, it is their own affair, but I will represent my circumstances in a clear form in 
detail without time-serving hesitation.’ 


“ As J have no authority to give any answer to the Amir in such most important matters, 
I could not but remain silent. lis Highness, in conewrence with the opinion of the Kabul 
authorities, desires that the British Government should commence forthwith to organise the 
Afghan troops, to send from time to time large amounts of money with great number of 
guns apd magazine stores, in order that His Highuess may steadily be able in a few years to 
satisfactorily strengthen the Afghan kingdom,” 


F. 


“ Translation of letter, dated 15th May 1873, from the dgent at Kabul, to Commissioner anit 
Superintendent, Peshawur Division. 


“The Amir has appointed Syud Nur Mahomed Shah as his Envoy to wait on His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, but the Syud is making efforts for this end, 
that His Highuess should accept the decision of the British Government in the Seistén question 
and permit bim to announce His Highness’ approval (when honored by a meeting in Simla). 
One day protracted discussion and deliberations took place between the Amir and the Syud in 
conference on this matter. Tbe Amir remarked that the Syud should first carefully ascertain 
the real views of the British Government in the Seistén and the northern Afghan border 
matters, and should then either forward these views in detail to him in letters, or represent 
them verbally to him on his return to Kabul, after which His Highness will act according as 
seems advisable to him. Nur Mahomed Shah desires that the Aiir, after accepting the award 
of the British Government in the Seistén question, should authorize him to intimate bis inten- 
tion of abiding by it to His Excellency the Viceroy, and thus dispose of this question finally, 
after which he will make such representations to His xcellency about the northern boundary 
of Afghanistan as appear advisable. Tbe Mustaufi Hubibullah Khan backs the suggestions of 
the Syud in this matter, but His Highness the Amir has not yet arrived at any conclusion.” 


G. 


“Translation of letter, dated 26th Muy 1873, from the gent at Kabul, to Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Peshawur Division. 


“The Amir instructed Synd Nur Mahomed Shah at the time of his receiving 
to start from Kabul to make representations on the same q 
the northern Afghan boundary, which have been reported by me in my letters of 31st March 
14th April, aud 15th May 1878. Protracted discussion took place for a few days between the 
Amir and the Syud, in which the latter requested His Highness to accept the decision of the 
British Government in the Seistdn question, and at the conclusion of this conversation the 
Amir remarked as follows :— 


“In consideration of the friendship existing between me and the British Government, 


I will remain now as quiet, so long as Mir Alum Khan of Kain abstains from causing injury. 
as I remained in former years, when he frequently injured the subjects of my kingdom. I can 
hardly arrange for the security of that part of Seistén which has been deereed to me by the 
English Government without the assistance of that Government. As regards the Nortiern 
Afghan boundary, as the interests of the British and the Afghan Governments are identical 
whatever arrangements have taken place between the British and the Russian Governments in 
this matter must of course be advantageous to the Afghan Government. However, as the 
Russians are at present, rapidly advancing in Central Asia, and do not limit their forward move- 
ment to any place, you should carefully represent all points concerning the interesta of the 
British and the Afghan Governments, and about the security of our border to the British 
Government, who can then act as they think best. Any other point which you consider 
beneficial to these two’ Governments at the proposed meeting I give you authority to settle it. 


L permission 
points about the Seist4n question and 
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«Jn the case of the murderers of Major Macdonald and those who helped them, the Amir 
has given full authority to the Syud for its disposal, that is to say, that he ordered idan to settle 
this affair finally as he may consider advisable at the proposed meeting. In private conference 
His Highness observed to him, that at the time of this occurrence Nowroz Khan had not 
received information about it, and be neither harboured the criminals nor neglected to attempt 
to apprehend them ; and that His Highness has ascertained that on account of enmity existing 
between Nowroz Khan and Bahram Khan, if Nowroz can find an opportunity he will not fail 
to try to kill Bahvam Khaw under the pretence of punishment for this crime, and with a view 
to gaining my approbation. If, notwithstanding these points, continued His Highness, any 
coercive incasures are adopted against Nowroz Khan for the satisfaction of the British Govern- 
ment, all the border Chiefs will become discourazed, and undoubtedly His Highnesy’ reputation 
will sulfer. Nevertheless, merely for the satisfaction of the British Government, said His 
Highness, Nowroz Khan will be removed from the olfice of Chiefship for a time as a warning 
to others, if the British Government consider this punishment advisable. 

“Tn short, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah having received the Amir’s permission to depart on 
the afternoon of Friday, the 23rd May 1373, reached Butkbak, whence he will start by regular 
stages to India.’ ” mn ett 


77, Discussions with the Kabul Envoy on the result of 
the negotiations with Russia and on the effect of the under- 
standing arrived at in respect to Afghanistan.-—The decision of 
the Government of India to receive an Envoy from the Amir in lieu of deput- 
ing Mr. Macnabb to Kabul and the arrival of Syud Nur Mahomed at Simla 
have already been noticed; and in paragraph 61 of this précis it was said 
that the communications with the Envoy concerning other than Seistan matters 
would be noted in the proper place. It will facilitate the comprehension of 
those communications if the telegraphic correspondence regarding them which 
passed between Lord Northbrook and the Duke of Argyll is first set out. On 
the 27th June (No. 1414P.) Lord Northbrook telegraphed— 


“ Despatch goes by next mail summing up Central Asian correspondence with Russia, in 
conciliatory spirit, in accord with Gladstone’s speech on Eastwick’s motion, and quoting para- 
graphs 3, 4, and 5 of Secret letter of June 3rd, 1869, No. 177. 

“We think it for interests of peace that Russia should know our relations with Afghanis- 
tan, and we say in paragraph 18; ‘Although we bave abstained from entering into any Treaty 
engagement to support the Amir by British troops in the event of Afghanistan being attacked 
from without, yet the complete independence of Afghanistan is so important to the interests 
of British India that the Government of India could not look upon an attack upon Afghanistan 
with indifference. So long as the Ainir continues, as he has hitherto done, to act in accordance 
with our advice in bis relations with his neighbours, he would naturally look for material 
assistance from us; and circumstances might occur under which we should consider it incum- 
bent upon us to recommend Her Majesty’s Government to render him such assistance.’ 


“T propose to inform Kabul Envoy of sense of this paragraph.” 
The Duke of Argyll replied (telegram dated 1st July 1873) that 


“he did not object to the general sense of the paragraph which you quote as a communication 
to Russia from the Foreign Office, but great enution is necessary in assuring Amir of material 
assistance which may raise undue and unfounded expectation. He already shows symptoms of 
claiming more than we may wish to give.” 

These two telegrams should be read in conjunction with the interview of 
the 12th July given on page 96. The next telegram from Lord Northbrook 
is dated 24th July, and it should be read with the memoranda of the interviews, 
dated 19th and 20th July, between Mr. Aitchison and Syud Nur Mahomed. 
The message (No. 1671P.) was as follows :— 

Amir of Kabul alarmed at Russian progress; dissatisfied with general assurances, and 
anxious to know definitely how far he may rely on our help if invaded. I propose to 
assure him if he unreservedly accepts and acts on our advice in all external relations, we will 
help him with money, arms, and troops if necessary to repel unprovoked invasion. We to be 
the judge of the necessity. Answer by telegraph quickly.” 

The Duke of Argyll’s reply containing the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government was communicated in the following telegram dated 26th July, 
and should be compared with the account of the interview between Lord 
Northbrook and the Envoy which took place on the 30th July :— 


Cabinet think you should inform Amir that we do not at all share his alarm, and. 
consider there is no cause for it. But you may assure him we shall maintain our settled 
policy in favor of Afghanistan if he abides by our advice in external affairs.”’ 


Zz 


y 
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78. Text of the memoranda of the interviews between 
Lord Northbrook and the Envoy, and Mr. Aitchison and 
the Envoy.—The following are the memoranda of the soveral conversations 
between the Envoy and Lord Northbrook, and the Envoy and Mr. Aitchison 
which bear on the question under immediate consideration. Two earlier inter- 
views took place on the 28rd and 27th June, but the only matter dealt with 
was the recent murder of Major Macdonald at Michni, which will be noticed 
hereafter. A copy of the memoranda of the conversations with Lord North- 
brook, dated respectively 12th and 30th July, were given to the Envoy before 
his departure, They were accompanied by Persian translations which had been 
submitted to the Envoy for perusal and remarks before being approved by 
Lord Northbrook :— 


I. 


“Memorandum of a conversation between Syep Nur Manomep Saran and the Foreign Secretary, on Tuesday, 
the Ist July 1873. 


“The Secretary observed that, as the Envoy was aware, it bad been the intention of 
Government to send an officer to Kabul to explain the Seistén and Oxus boundaries, and to 
make certain representations to His Highness the Amir on matters connected with Afghanistan. 
On intimation of this intention having been received by the Amir, His Highness expressed 
a wish first to depute an officer of his own, in order to explain his views on the subjects which 
the British Government wished to discuss. 


“The Secretary, therefore, invited the Envoy to state fully what he was authorized to say. 
“The Envoy replied that he had been authorized to discuss the following subjects :— 
“(1.) The question of the Seistan boundary. 

«(2.) That of the northern boundaries of Afghanistan. 

(3.) Certain matters connected with the welfare of Afghanistan.” 


He then took up the question of the Seistén boundary, and his remarks have 
been recorded ix ewtenso in paragraph 61 of this précis. No other subject was 
discussed at the meeting of the 1st July. 


IT. 


“Memorandum of a conversation between His Excellency the Viceroy and Syup Nor Manomep Suan, the 
Kabul Envoy, held at Government House, Simla, on Saturday, the 12th July 1873. 


Present: 


His Excentency THE VICEROY. 

Toe Kanuy Envoy. 

Tue Forrren SecreTany, Mr. AItcHIson. 
Tas Private Secuetarny, Caprain Banine. 


Interpreter. 
Cartan HENpDERson, Unpen-Srceretany, Fornrian Derartaenr. 


“Tis Excellency the Viceroy commenced the conversation by observing to the Envoy 
that the result of the recent correspondence that hud taken place between the British and 
Russian Governments regarding the northern frontiers of Afghanistan, was considered by the 
British Government to be highly advantageous to His Highness the Amir. 


“Here the Envoy remarked that he had only received on the previous day a translation 
in Persian of the papers connected with that correspondence; there had not therefore been 
sufficient time for him to consider the subject fally, and he proposed to reserve an expression 
of his sentimeats on the subject of that correspondence until he had attentively considered the 
matter and discussed with the Foreign Secretary certain points which were not clear to him. 


“His Excellency the Viceroy approved of this course, and, observing that it was not 
intended in the present conversation to touch on the details of the communications with 


Russia, continued that the British Government considered the result of tho icati 
; sec 
to be advantageous to the Amir for the following reasons :— SmMUBICaMOnE 


“The Russian Government bad given positive and repeated ass 3 ; 

they considered Afghanistan ‘completely Buieile the apliens within Tigh Bowe ailed 
upon to exercise her influence,’ and had stated that ‘no intervention or fienaeued ch: ts is 
opposed to the independence of that State, enters into its intentions.’ These a : a 
however, left the boundaries of the Amir’s possessions undefined, and so lone as the eet 
50 there was the possibility of differences as to the precise territories to htok tie aecteanes 

applied. Russia had now accepted the definition of the northern and western bocnitonesens: 
pert ee eee a eante thus a party to the scttlement and intevested 

} g the integrity of the frontier. The British repar 
use their best endeavours to maintain the frontier intact so ini ye hae af 
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Afghanistan follows their advice as regards his external relations, and abstains from encroach 
ment and aggression on his neighbours, If, for example, trouble should arise and the olndary 
in question were violated by neighbouring countries, or by any tribes under Russian byligenace 
the natural course would be for the Amir to refer to the British Government aid every eff rt 
would be made by that Government to bring about a satisfactory settlement, — ale 


This Excellency wished it to be clearly understood by the Envoy that the influence pro- 
posed to be exercised by the British Government referred to the external relations of Wetlands 
istan alone, and that no interference was contemplated in the internal affairs of that kingdom 
The Amir, continued His Excellency, must be well aware that, occupying as Afehanistan does 
an intervening position between the British and Russian dominions, it was important for the 
interests of India that she should be both a strong and an independent State. 


“ His Excellency the Viceroy observed that if, in the event of any aggression from with- 
out, British influence were invoked and failed by negotiation to effect a satisfactory settlement 
it was probable that the British Government would in that case afford the Ruler of A fehanie- 
tan material assistance in repelling an invader. Such assistance would of course be conditional 
on the Amir following the advice of the British Government, and having himself abstained 
from aggression, 

“ When His Excellency had concluded the above remarks, the Envoy observed that the 
Awir, as well as the people of Afghanistan, were fully aware that the influence of the British 
Government would be exercised solely in the interests of Afghanistan, and that no interference 
in the internal affairs of that kingdom was to be anticipated. 


The rapid advances made by the Mussians in Central Asia had, he said, aroused the 
gravest, apprehensions in the minds of the people of Afghanistan. Whatever specific assur- 
ances the Russians might give, and however often these might be repeated, the people of 
Afghanistan could place no confidence in them, and would never rest satisfied unless they 
were assured of the aid of the British Government. The Envoy continued that he fully 
appreciated the nature of the communications that had been made to him at the present con- 
ference, but he wished to reserve any further discussion of the subject for a future occasion. 


“ His Excellency expressed his approval of this course, and the interview then terminated.” 


MEMORANDUM, 


This conversation is referred to in paragraph 5 of the letter from His Excellency the Viceroy 
to the Amir, dated 6th September 18738, and a copy of it, with translation, was attached to that letter. 
A further copy was given to the Envoy under cover of letter, No. 1857P., dated 18th August 1873,” 


(Sd) C.-‘U. AITCHISON. 


III. 


* Memorandum of conversations between the Foreign Secretary and Kabul Envoy on the 19th and 20th July 1873. 


“Tue Envoy was requested to state specifically the various points on which be wanted 
information or an explanation. His remarks, with the Secretary’s replies, are given below :— 


“1, The Envoy drew attention to the passage marginally quoted, in Earl Granville’s 
“ As they (i.e. British Government) consider it of despatch of the 17th October 1872, and observed 
importance both for the maintenance of peace und that the object of the correspondence between 
tranquillity in Central Asin, &c, de.” Russia and England being to secure ‘peace and 
tranquillity” he would wish it to be distinctly stated that the expression referred merely to 
external relations and not to the internal affairs of Afghanistan. That, for instance, the absence 
of security of life and property in Afghanistan itself would not be held to constitute a condition 
of affairs that would invalidate the arrangement entered into between Russia and England. 
The Envoy wished it to be clearly understood that the condition of affairs alluded to by the 
expression in question should be held to be, jirst, that the countries on both sides of the 
recognized frontier should abstain from interference with each other either in the way of actual 
aggression or by proceedings liable to cause each other annoyance; secondly, that the Afghans 
should be allowed to follow their own laws and customs in their own territories ; ¢h¢rd/y, that 
the internal administration of the States on both sides of the frontier should be free from 
interference. 

“ Auswer.—The Sevretary replied that in his opinion the expression alluded to embraced all 
these things and had no reference to the internal condition of the countries on both sides of the 
border, In all communications, however, that may take place with Russian officials or subjects, 
the Secretary added that it would be advisable for the Amir so to frame his communications 
and proceedings as to promote mutual trust and confidence. 

“2. Alluding to a further passage* in the same despatch from Earl Granville, the 
© Hor Majesty’ ; ., .. Envoy observed that His Lordship used the word 
Tr jesty’s Government believe that it is 1 ‘ : . ‘ 
now in the power of the Russinn Government by an ©0015, which 18 not applicable to an assertion of 
explicit recognition of the right of the Awir of rights over territory of which the Amir has actual 
Knbul to the territories which he now cluims, which possession, and furtber went on to say that Bokhara 
ENDURE ER ae Hee Se admits these claims. In the event of Bokhara or 
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any other country questioning the right of the Amir at any future time, the Envoy wished it 
to be understood that the settlement of the boundary 18 final, and that any future objection 
which might be made to it should not afford au opemng for a reconsideration of the question. 

 Ansicer.—The territories referred to were now recognized by England and Russia as 
being in the actual possession of the Amir of Afghanistan. The admission of Bokhara as to 
the claim was quoted as evidence in the Amir’s favor, and as strengthening his case. Now that 
the boundary has been actually accepted by Russia, no objections on the part of Bokhara or 
any other country can be entertained. 

«3. The Enyoy observed that the recent correspondence between the English and Russian 
Governments regarding the northern boundaries of Afghanistan contained no assurances on the 
part of Russia against aggression on Afghanistan. 

« Answer.—The recent correspondence referred to related only to the particular question as to 
what territories actually belonged to Afghanistan. The Russian assurances as to non-aggression 
have already been fully quoted in the letters from Lord Mayo to the Amir, and are, moreover, 
contained in the le‘ters which ave printed at length in the collection of papers laid before 
Parliament, a complete copy of which would be furnished to the Envoy if he wished it. 


“4, The Envoy continued that whatever assurances the Russians might give the Amir 
would rely only on definite promises of assistance given by the British Government. He pro- 
ceeded to explain the dangers which were apprehended by Afghanistan in consequence of the 
rapid advances made by the Russians in Central Asia, In a year or two, he said, it was 
certain they would take possession of Merv, whereupon the Turkoman tribes would take refuge 

é pat ha tas : : in the district of Badghees* and the neighbour- 
The nor th-west district of Afghanistan watered 1 1 of Herat W] in Afel kortay 1 
by the River Moorghab and its tributaries. 1000 O erat, en In ghan erritory the 

Turkomans, who know no other avocation but 
that of plunder, would certainly not forsake their predatory habits and would thus afford the 
Russians an excuse for callixg on the Amir to restrain them. No proper control can be 
esercised by the Amir on these wandering tribes, attd a demand would then be made by 
Russia to allow a force to be cantoned in Badghees for the purpose of controlling them. 
Again, the Russians will certainly advance beyond Bokhara and establish cantonments in 
Kerki, Charjooee, and other places near the Afghan frontier; and their next step will be to 
call upon the Kabul Government to enter into engagements for facilitating trade, and for the 
establishment of a Russian mission and agents as in other countries. It would be impossible 
for the Amir to accede to these requests, compliance with which would certainly lead to complica- 
tions and troubles. In view then of these apprehended dangers, the Envoy said it was the 
expectation of the people of Afghanistan that the British Government will attentively consider 
their situation and suggest what reply should be made to the overtures of Russia, and at the 
same time that the British Government will state definitely what assistance would be given 
to Afghanistan in sueb an emergency. 


“ Answer.—With regard to the fear of Russian interference with Afghanistan, the explicit 
assurances already given should quiet the Amir’s apprehensions, The other matters referred to 
are all events in the unknown future and may never occur. In regard to them, therefore, no 
general divections could be laid down. If any of them were to occur, the advice to be given and 
the action to be taken would very much depend on the particular cireumstances of the case. 
The best preventive which the Secretary could suggest against the apprehended dangers 
was that there should be at the Court of the Amir a British officer of high standing, and in 
the full confidence of the Government of India, who could advise His Highness as to the 
circumstance of each case, and give advice with regard to the action which, in cases of emer- 
gency, it might be necessary to take till the Government of India could be communicated with. 
With regard to the location of Russian Agents in Afghanistan, the Envoy would learn from 
the printed papers that Prince Gortschakoff had expressed an opinion, that while he saw no 
objection to English officers going to Kabul, he agreed with Lord Mayo that Russian Agents 
should not do so. 

‘©5. The Envoy said that the Russians have annexed territories close up to the frontiers 
of Afghanistan, and the Amir, believing the attitude they have assumed to be threatening to 
the peace of his territories, expects that the British Government will render him large present 
assistance in money and arms so as to enable him to strengthen his frontier. This request of 

His Highness is grounded, moreover, on the promises made by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 


“« Aaswer.—The Secretary replied, that, in the absence of instructions from His Excellency 
the Viceroy, he was unable to reply to the specific request preferred by the Envoy. Lord M ayo 
iv his letter to the Amir, dated dIst March 1869, had said :— : 

“<«1t is my wish, therefore, that Your Highness should communicate frec uently and f 

: : : : : : ree] 
with the Government of India and its olBicers on all subjects of public terete, and I can 


assure Your Highness that any representation which you may make will always be treated with 
consideration and respect.’ 


“Any requests preferred by the Envoy would, therefore, certainly be treated with con- 
sideration and respect by His Excellency the Viceroy, but the Seuvutary was not fica pono 
to state what view would be taken of this particular request. 

“6, ‘The Envoy nest observed that, in Lord Granville’s letter of the 17th Oct 

; , ry RCs é ’ rd Granville ober 1872 
His Lordship had said, with reference to the territories within the boundary now accepted tliat 
the Amir ‘would have a right to defend these territories if invaded” his recognition of the 
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Amirs right to defend his territories appeared, suid the Envoy, to be qualified by what the 
Viceroy said in the course of the conversation of the 12th July with resard to de necessity 
fora reference to the Government of India in case of invasion. The Envoy therefore ‘aekoil 
for an explicit explanation as to whether, in the event of a sudden invasion, the Amir would 
be authorized to repel it at once. , 

“ Answer.—Hostilities seldom, if ever, break out without some misunderstanding, which 
hefore resort is had to arms, is generally the subject of explanation, If such misunderstandipe 
were to arise, it would certainly be the duty of the Amir to seek the advice of the British Gov. 
ernment; but if, during the course of negotiations, or at any other time, an actual invasion of 
His Highness’ territories were to take place, the Amir would assuredly be at liberty to adopt 
such lawful measures as might be necessary for repelling it at ouce. 


“2, The Envoy asked that a written assurance might be given to him to the effect that if 
Russia or any State of Tnrkistan or elsewhere under Russian influence should commit an aggres- 
sion on the Amir’s territories, or should otherwise annoy the Amir, the British Government 
would consider such aggressor an enemy, and that they would promise to afford to the Amir 
promptly such assistance in money and arms as might be required until the danger should be 
past or invasion repelled, Also, that if the Amir should be woable to cope single-handed with 
the invader, that the British Government should promptly despatch a foree to his assistance by 
whatever route the Amir might require the same, the said force to be employed against the 
invader and to return to British territory when the invasion was repelled. No return for the 
assistance above mentioned to be required by the British Government from Afghanistan. Such 
assistance to be rendered solely out of friendship to Afghanistan, and with the view of protect- 
ing the integrity of the frontier, so that the existing friendship of both countries should be 
maintained. 


« Angwer.—The Secretary replied that he felt sure the British Government would never 
agree to assert in general terms that any one interfering with Afghanistan would be declared 
anenemy. Government must hold itself quite free to decide what the circumstances of each 
case might require. In regard to the question of assistance to Afghanistan he was unable to 
add anything to the expressions used hy His Excellency the Viceroy, by whom alone further 
explanation on the subject could be afforded to the Envoy, Doubtless, added the Secretary, 
much would depend upon two considerations, véz., (let) that the Amir should fully and un. 
reservedly have accepted and acted upon the advice of the British Government in his foreign 
relations ; and (2ndly) the circumstances and extent of the invasion or interference. If assist- 
ance were given by the British Government it would doubtless be such as, in their opinion, 
would be sufficient to meet the circumstances of the case. 


«8, The Envoy represented that, in the conversation of the 12th July with His Excellency 
the Viceroy, invasion or aggression on the part of the Turkomans, Khiva, Bokhara, and other 
countries under Russian influence had been alluded to, but Russia had not been specifically 
mentioned. 


 Answer.—There seems no objection to specify the case of an invasion by Russia in the 
paper to be eventually given to the Envoy. 


“9, The Envoy read out a letter just received from Kabul, stating that the son of Koshad 
Khan of Merv had presented himself before the Amir on the part of all the Turkomans and 
represented that the Russians had sent a message to the Tekkah tribe to say that the Turko- 
mans were an independent people and bad no recognized head, and all that they (the Russians) 
required of them was an unmolested passage for their troops, in returo for which they would 
undertake to leave the tribes alone. The Turkomans had replied that they considered the Amir 
of Afghanistan as their head, and through the son of Koshad Khan they now professed their 
allegiance to the Amir, and asked his advice as to whether they should attack the Russians or 
allow them a free passage. The Turkoman Envoy required an early answer, and the Amir was 
therefore desirous of ascertaining the views of the British Government before replying to him. 


“« Answer.—The Secretary replied that the matter would be submitted for the consideration 
of His Excellency the Viceroy. ‘The country of the Turkomans lies beyond the recognized 
limits of Afghanistan, The Russians have a just and legitimate quarrel with the Khan of 
hhiva, to punish whom their troops were marching through the Tekkah country. If the Amir 
thinks it necessary to give them advice, it should be to the effect that the Turkomans should 
allow an unmolested passage to the Russians, and in no way whatever interfere with their 
operations. ‘The Russian expedition to Khiva, however, was probably by thts time over, and 
the circumstances were probably passed and gone under which the letter referred to had been 
written. It would be advisable for the Amir to abstain as far as possible from interference in 
the affairs of the Turkomans beyoud his frontier and to disclaim the proffered allegiance. 
While maintaining with them relations of peace, he should on no account assist the Turkomans, 
or in any way countenance them in opposing the Russians. 

“The Envoy then said (in answer to the Seerctary’s question) that he had no other expla- 
nations to ask or representations to make on the question of the boundary and the general 
relations between the British Government and Afghanistan. In regard to Svistén, be wished 

for further time to consider the matter. Accord- 
* Sce parngraph 62, page 72. ingly Tuesday, the 22nd, was fised as the date for 
: discussing Seistén matters.”* 
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fi i is Excelle Viceroy and the Kabul Envoy, held at Government 
ay fandum of interview between His Exeellency the 5 I 
ak cis House, Simla, on Wednesday, tho 30th Suly 1873. 


Present: 


Hie Excenbency THE VIcEnRoY. 
Tus Kanth Envoy. 
C. U. Aircuison, Esq., CSL, Foreian Secretary. 


Diterpreter. 


Captain Henprrsox, Uxver-Secretary, Forttax DurantMent. 


«His Excellency the Viceroy observed that at the previous interview held on the 12th 
July, when the result of the recent correspondence between the British and Russian Govern- 
ments, regarding the northern frontier of Afghanistan, had been explained to the Envoy, he 
had expressed a wish to reserve any remarks until be had fully considered the subject and dis- 
cussed certain points with the Forcign Sceretary. His Excellency the Viecroy observed that 
he had been made acquainted with the communications that had passed with the Foreigu 
Secretary, and now invited the Envoy to state briclly the points for consideration. 

“The Envoy said that on perusal of the correspondence between the Russian and English 
Governments, translations of which had been furnished to him, he had noted two points which 
might give rise to question in Afghanistan, and which it would be advisable to explain in the 
paper containing the result of the present communications of which he would be the bearer to 
the Amir. ‘These pvints were as follows :— 

“(@.) From the passage marginally quoted occurring in Earl Granville’s despatch of the 

“As they (ie, the British Government) consider 17th October 1872, it appeared that the object ot 
it of importance both for the maintenance o£ peace the correspondence between the English aud 
and tranquillity in Central Asia, &c., Ko.” Russian Governments was to secure peace and 
tranquillity in Central Asia. If at any time fault should be found with the internal condition 
of Afghanistan by a Foreign power, and if it should be asserted that these terms ‘ peace and 
tranquillity ’ are not appropriate to it, there was room for apprehension that this might be held 
tu constitute a condition of affairs that would invalidate the arrangement entered into Letween 
Russia and England. The Envoy, therefore, wished it to be clearly explained that the Afghan 
Government should be allowed to follow its own Jaws and customs in its own territories ; that 
the internal administration of the States on both sides of the frontier should be free from 


interference ; and that the expression alluded to had uo reference to the internal condition of 
these countries. 


“His Excellency the Viceroy replied that there could be no doubt whatever that the 
words ‘ peace and tranquillity’ referred to the external relations of the countries concerned, 
and that the absence of these conditions in the internal economy of those countries could not 
in any way invalidate the arrangement. [is Bxcellency had no doubt that in the letter to the 
Amir, of which the Envoy would be the bearer, this point would be satisfactorily disposed of. 
At the same time, His Excellency observed that if any Russian subjects or other foreigners 
entering Afghanistan were subjected to molestation and denied protection through any fault of 
the Government of Afghanistan, it would be the duty of the Amir to give redress and com- 
pensation in accordance with the usage of nations. His Excellency could say nothing which 
could give countenance to any neglect on the part of Afghanistan of the ordinary dutics of 
every Goverument in respect to matters of this kind. 

“The Envoy thereupon remarked that as there were so many objections to the merchants 
of such great powers entering Afghanistan, and Afghanistan was unable to control their 
movements, the above conditions could apply only to such merchants as may enter Afghanistan 
with the Amir’s permission given after due consideration, These would reevive the same 
protection as other merchants have received up to the present day. His Excellency replied 
that his remarks bad reference to merchants entering with the permission of the Amir. 


“(.) The second point to which the Envoy alluded was the confirmation by Bokhara of 


© “Her Majesty’s Government believe that it is the claims of Afgbanistan, mention of which is 


new in the power of the Russian Government by an made in the same despatch from Lord Granville.* 
explicit recognition of the right of the Amir of Tho Finvoy was apprehensive ¢ “0 
Kabul to the territorics which he now claims, and y Th e id that at some future 


which Bokhara herself adunits to be his, &e.” time Bokhara might under pressure bo induced to 


: : deny this confirmation and thus afford a ground 
for ve-opening the question. The remedy against such a contingency would be a declaration 
that the arrangement arrived at is final, ‘and that no further negotiation on the subject would 
take place. 


“ His Excellency the Viecroy replied that no subsequent denial by Bokhara could in any 
way affect the arrangement between the English and Russian Goveruments and that this 
would be declared in the letter to be given to the Envoy. ‘ 

«The Envoy next alluded to the absence 


of any distinct assurances on the part of Russi: 

; ssuri A of Russia 
in the recent correspondence that tio gow m 
f=) 


a gression would be made ou Afehanistan. 
“Ty this the Viceroy replied that the latter par 

f i r latter part of the eorres ence Letwoen Engi 
idk Tewesly wastentlindl tho ice 96) p e correspondence Letwoen England 


ject of the actual uorthern boundary of Afghanistan, 
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and that ash assurances would, therefore, have leen out of place. As they had, however 
yeen repeatedly given by Russia before, and also in the commencement of the corres nee, 
they would be embodied in the final letter to the Amir. ee aa aa 


Re Next the Envoy proceeded to state that whatever assurances were given hy Ttuysia, the 
Amir and people of Afghanistan wonld rely only on definite promises of assistance sii tie 
the British Government, He had explained in detail to tt fry the precise a iG ie 
the apprehensions entertained by Afghanistan, and it was therefore unnecessary to enlaree on 
the subject. Assistance was solicited by Afghanistan for two reasons; First, it was the 
expectation of the Amir that the British Government would aid him with money and arins so 
that he might be enabled to strengthen his frontier against any possible future aggression, his 
request, said the Envoy, was based partly on the promises made by Lord Lawrence and Tord 
Mayo, on the strength of whieh the Amir had been induced to raise a large body of {roups 
for the defence of his territories. e 


_ “With respect to these promises the Envoy appeared to be under the impression that th: 
British Government are pledged to comply with any request for assistance preferred by the 
Amir. He professed unwillingness to press this point, but His Excellency the Viceroy 
deemed it desirable to refer to the correspondence in order to remove any incorrect impressions 
that he might entertain with regard to the promises of the British Government, After 
hearing the passages in the correspondence bearing on the subject, the Viceroy enquired of 
the Envoy whether he still held that the British Government are bound to comply with 
every request preferred by the Amir. The Envoy replied to the extent that may be proper. 
Such being the case, His Excellency observed, that it was desirable that no doubt should 
exist on the subject, and that it must be distinctly understood that the British Government 
are to be the judges of the propriety of any request preferred by the Amir. His Excellency 
proceeded to say that Lord Mayo had assured the Amir that any representation be might 
make would ‘always be treated with consideration and respect ;’ and His Excellency Was 
quite prepared to maintain the policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, and to entertain 
in similar spirit the request now preferred. His Excellency said that the British Government 
were far from sharing the apprehensions entertained by the Amir of dangers from without, 
for they considered that the result of the recent correspondence between England and Russia 
was to strengthen very materially the position of Afghanistan; but that, apart from these 
considerations, it was the policy of the British Government to see Afghanistan powerful. 
The request for present assistance would, therefore, be complied with to the extent which the 
British Government might consider appropriate to the present necessities of Afghanistan, and 
His Excellency invited the Envoy to see the Foreign Secretary again on the subject. 


“ Proceeding in the next place to the question of the assistance to be given to Afghanistan 
in case of actual aggression from without, the Euvoy observed that at the previous interview 
His Excellency had said that if, in the event of any ageression from without, British influence 
were invoked and failed by negotiation to effect a satisfactory settlement, it was probable that 
the British Government would in that case afford the Ruler of Afghanistan material assistance 
in repelling an invader, Tis Execllency had also said that such assistance would of course be 
conditional on the Amir following the advice of the British Government, and having himself 
abstained from aggression. Now the Amir in expectation of the assistance of the British 
Government, had up to the present time followed the advice of the Viceroy as regards absti-+ 
nence from aggression, and in the cvent of assistance being given would continue to follow that 
policy. The Envoy continued that he had at an interview with the Secretary brought forward 
many arguments with regard to the proffered assistance, showing how it would fail to convey 
sufficient reassurance. In the event of assistance being given to Afghanistan by the British 
Government, it should be in the form of a promise to assist that country with money and arms 
according to the circumstances of the case in the event of invasion, and if the Amir should he 
unable to cope single-handed with an mvader and should prefer a request for troops, the British 
Government should promise to despatch troops te his aid and withdraw them when the neces- 
sity for their employment is over. 

“His Excellency the Viceroy replied that the British Government did not share the 
Amiv’s apprehensions, but that, as already mentioned in the previous conversation, it would he 
the duty of the Amir, in ease of any actual or threatened aggression, to refer the question to 
the British Government, who would endeavour by negotiation and by every means in their 
power to settle the matter and avert hostilities, It was not intended, by insisting on such 
previous reference to the British Government, to restrict or interfere with the power of the 
Amir as an independent Ruler to take such steps as might be necessary to repel any ageres- 
sion on his territories, but such referenee was a preliminary and essential condition of the 
British Government assisting him. In such event should these endeavours of the British 
Government to bring about au amicable settlement prove fruitless, the British Government are 
prepared to assure the Amir that they will afford him assistanee in the shape of arms and 
money, and will also in case of necessity aid him with troops. The British Government holds 
itself perfectly free to decide as to the occasion when such assistance should be rendered, and also 
as to its nature and extent: moreover, the assistance will be conditional upon the Amir himself 
abstaining from ageressiun, and on his unreserved acceptance of the advice of the British 
Government in regurd to his external relations, The Envoy said that both in conversation 
with the Foreign Secretary and at the present interview be had expluined his views on tho 
sulject, and objections vn certain points, and the matter would now be laid before the Amir 
for his consideration, 
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“Two points in connection with the promised assurance were then brought forward by 
the Envoy. He requested in the first place that, in the event of any aggression on the 
Amir’s tervitories, the British Government would distinctly state that they would consider 
such aggressor as an cnemy. . 

“Tis Excellency said that in diplomatic correspondence stich expressions were always 
avoided as causing needless irritation. In His Excelleney’s opinion the assurance above given 
should be sufficient to satisfy the Amir as to the light in which any aggression would be 
considered by the British Government. 

“Noxt the Envoy pressed that the contingency of aggression by Russia should be speci- 
fieally mentioned in the written assurance to be given to the Amir. 


“To this His Excellency replied that, setting aside the inespediency of causing necdless 
jrritation to a friendly Power by such specific mention, the suggestion was one that could not 
be adopted, inasmuch as it implied an admission of the probability of such a contingency 
arising, which the British Government are not prepared to admit in the face of the repeated 
assurances given by Russia. 

“The Envoy then asked what reply should be given by the Amir to the request which 
the Turkomans had preferred for advice as to the attitude they should assume to the Russians, 
who had demanded a passage for their troops through the Turkoman territory. 


“His Excellency replied that the advice given by the Foreign Secretary was correct. 
These Turkomans were robbers and kidnappers, and the cause of a large portion of the 
mischief in Central Asio, The Amir would doa most unwise thing to make himself respon- 
sible for such people in any way whatever. Of course friendly answers should be returned 
to friendly letters from them, but the Amir should in no way make himself responsible for 
them or countenance their lawless proceedings or in any opposition on their part to the march 
of Russian troops. 


«The Envoy concurring in the wisdom of this course, said he would let the Foreign 
Secretary see the letter he proposed to send to the Amir. 

“The Envoy having intimated that there were uo further points connected with the 
northern boundaries of Afghanistan which he wished to discuss, the conversation turned on 
Seistén matters. Particulars will be found recorded in a separate memoranduin,” 


MEnMonanDuM. 


“This conversation zs referred to in paragraph 5 of the letter fron His Excellency the 
Ticeroy to His Highness the Amir, dated Gth September 1873, and a copy of it, with translation, 
was attached to that letter. A further copy was given to the Envoy under cover of letter, No. 
1$57P., dated 18th August 1873.” 


(Sd.) C. U. AITCHISON. 


V. 


Memorandum of conversations between the Kabul Envoy and Foreign Secretary on the 31st July and 
Ast August 1873. 


“Ar the interview of the 30th of July His Excellency the Viceroy requested the Envoy 
to discuss with Mr. Aitchison the following subjects :— 
“ See paragraphs 16 nnd 22, Government of 


India Secret despatch, No. 213, dated lst July 1869. 
[S. 1, 1869, No. 66.] 
(sd) 


“ (1.) The location in certain towns of 
Afghanistan of British officers as representatives 
T.c. pr. of their Government.* 


“(2.)_ The expectations of the Amir with regard to the preseut assistance to be rendered 
to Afghanistan for the purpose of strengthening that country against foreign aggression. 


ae (3.) The measures that should be taken for strengthening the Seistan frontier, and the 
expectations of the Amir in connection therewith. ‘ 


a As regards the first, the Envoy observed, that without enquiring what are the motives of 
the British Government. in desiring to locate their representatives in Afebanistan, he would, if 
required, state plainly what were his views on the subject. As the question had not previous! 
Deen alluded to before his departure from Kabul, he had recvived no instructions on the 
subject, and could therefore only speak in his private capacity. : 


“The Secretary observed here, that before going any further, it woul ’ 

Envoy should clearly understand what. is the oliieet of the British sare Sane 
locate their xepresentatives in Afghanistan. In the first place, there is absolutely no intention 
whatever of exercising any interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, though, of conrse 
if consulted, the British representative would be always ready to offer his advice to the Amir. 
The first object in view was to obtain accurate information on all matters affecting the external 
relations of Afghanistan. In the recent correspondence regarding Scistén, for example. ver 

contradictory accounts regarding occurrences in that province were received from Persia and 
Afghanistan. It is very important, looking to the responsibilities which England has now 
undertaken, that accurate information should be obtained by the British Government, and in 
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many cases a British officer on the spot could settle differences which might otherwise give rise 
to serious complications and difficulties. Again, neither the British nor “Russian Governments 
are in possession of very accurate information regarding the recently defined northern boundaries 
of Afghanistan. This was exemplified only the other day when a question arose regardine the 
Mir of Shignan. It is therefore very desirable that 2 British officer should visit those bound- 
aries, so that Government may be in a position to reply authoritatively to any refcrence that 
may arise on the subject. It must also, added the Seerctary, be obvions that if'a British officer 
of high rank, and well acquainted with the views and policy of the British Government, was 
deputed to Kabul, the Amir would be able, in the event of any emergency arising, and when a 
reference to India was impossible, to consult the officer, and feel assured that he was not actine 
in opposition to the wishes of the British Government. 7 


“The Envoy replied that he understood the object of the British Government, and, per- 
sonally, was well aware of the advantages that would accrue to Afghanistan from the presenee 
of their representatives. Speaking, however, as a friend, and in the interests both of his own 
and the British Government, he could not recommend that a specific request should be pre- 
ferred to the Amir for British officers to be stationed at certain given places. His reasons were 
the following :—#irst, the Afghans are deplorably ignorant, and entertain an idea that the deputa- 
tion of British agents is always a precursor to annexation. Secondly, many proceedings of 
the Amir are such as would be disapproved by the British Government. Those who encourage 
the Amir in these would be only too ready to suggest to him that a British Agent wonld inter- 
fere to put a stop to such proceedings. Thirdly, there is a strong party at Kabul composed of 
the members of Dost Mahomed Khan’s family, and of others in the confidence of the Amir, 
who are strongly opposed to His Highness entering into intimate relations with the British 
Government, which would have the effect uf strengthening the Amir’s bauds in the administration 
of his country. The opportunity of these men is of course during a weak administration and in 
unsettled times. 


“Under the circumstances above mentioned, therefore, the Envoy was of opinion that to 
prefer a specific request to the Amir would give rise to mistrust and misapprehension. He 
would, therefore, recommend that in a separate letter, of which he would be the bearer, it 
should be suggested to the Amir that, in view of the arrangements recently completed, it 
would be highly desirable that a British officer should inspect the western and northern 
boundaries of Afghanistan. That this officer would proceed from Kandahar to the eastern 
extremity of the northern frontier, and, returning vid Kabul, would communicate with the 
Amir regarding frontier matters. This officer might, when at Kabul, have an opportunity 
of ascertaining the sentiments of the Amir with regard to the location of representatives, 
and might perhaps find that all difficulty bad been removed. If necessary, however, the 
British Government might, on the return of such an officer to India, again depute the same 
or another officer to confer with the Amir regarding the resulls of the examination of the 
frontier. ‘The visits of these officers would familiarise the Amir and the people of Afghanis- 
tan with theidea of receiving a permanent British representative, and eventually the desired 
object might thus be attained. 

“The Secretary replied that the plan suggested by the Envoy appeared highly judicious, 
and he continued that the approaching deputation of a mission to Yarkand afforded a 
favourable opportunity for carrying out the suggestion. It had previously been in con- 
templation by Government to direct Mr. Forsyth to return to India vié Badakshan and Kabul, 
provided, of course, that the Amir had no objection to the measure. 

The Envoy observed that as Mr. Forsyth’s arrival in Afghanistan would probably not 
be for 18 mouths or two years, it would be advisable for the British Government in their - 
own interests to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the recent boundary nego- 
tiations to suggest that an officer should proceed at once vid Kandahar to visit the eastern and 
northern frontier returning by Kabul. 

“The Secretary then enquired whether, in the event of Mr. Forsyth’s Mission returning 
vid Badakshan, the Amir would be able to make the necessary arrangements for supplies, 
&c., in the north-east extremity of his territories. To this the Envoy replied that in the 
absence of any precise information regarding that portion of Afghanistan be could give no 
specific assurance, but there would be plenty of time before the return of the mission to make 
all necessary enquiries. 

“The Secretary then suggested that the Amir might be asked to allow a British officer 
to proceed to that portion of the froutier o@ Kabul, in anticipation of the arrival of the 
Mission in order to make the necessary arrangements for them. 

“On the whole, the Envoy thought it better that his previous suggestion of an officer 
going round by Kan@ahar should be carried out. If, on arrival at Kabul, this officer found 
that the Amir entertained no objection to the location of an Envoy there or elsewhere, there 
would of course be equally no objection to the mission returning vé¢ Badakshan. On the 
other hand, if there were difficulties about the appointment of an Envoy, it would still be 
open to Government to allude to the return of the Yarkand Mission x¢ Badakshan. He 
would suggest that in that case the Amir should be addressed on this subject in such a man- 
ner as neither to imply the possibility of refusal of permission, nor, on the other band, as if 
the mission would take that route without permission. At the same time the advantages of 
defining: the Yarkand frontier in prolongation of that of Afghanistan should be pointed out to 


the Amir. 


z2 
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«The Envoy professed himself auxious and willing, both in the iptereth et (hie own 
country and of the British Government, to secure compliance with the wisliee of the latter 
in this respect. He would, after ascertaining the sentiments of the Amir, communicate, 
if required, with or without the recogmizance of the Vakil at Kabul. 


“The next point diseussed was that of the assistance to be piven to the Amir, and 
first with respect. to the arms asked for by His Highness, the Envoy repeated the request con- 
tained in the Kabul Diaries, that the British Government should supply the Amir with 20,000 
stand of arms, ond he laid particular stress on 5,000 Sniders being included in the number. 
As regards pecuniary assistance, the nyoy was unable to name any specific sum, and he could 
only say that the Amir entertained hopes of being very largely agsisted in this respect. 


79. Final letter to the Amir, dated 6th September 1873, 
summing up the result of the conferences with Syud Nur 
Mahumed. Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 15th 
September.—The following is the text of the letter from Lord Northbrook 
to the Amir explanatory of the conclusions arrived at in respect to the other 
matters besides the Seistdn arbitration discussed at the various conferences 
with Syud Nur Mahomed. It should be read with the letter of the same 
date extracted in paragraph 65 of this précis :— 


“To His Hicuwrss Amir Sarre Atr Kuan, Wali of Kabul and its Dependencies. 


«), The object which I had in view in recently proposing to depute a British officer to 
Kabul was to explain to Your Highness the result of certain correspondence that had taken place 
between the British and Russian Governments with regard to the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
and also the details of the settlement of the Scistén boundary. I[ have now discussed both 
subjects at length with Syud Nur Mahomed Shab, the Envoy and Plenipotentiary deputed to 
me by Your Highness, who has fulfilled his duties with zeal and intelligence. 


“2, Ip the letters marginally noted the assurances of the Russian Government were con- 
Dated 24th June 1840. veyed to Your Highness that they had no intention 
‘i Ist May 1872. of extending the Russian boundary further south, 
»  ‘Tth September 1872. and that they recognized as belonging to Afghanistan 
all the territories then in Your Highness’ possession. Prince Gortschakoff has further intimat- 
ed to Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State that the Emperor of Russia ‘looks 
upon Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere within which Russia may be called upon to 
exercise ber influence,’ and that ‘no intervention or interlerence whatsoever opposed to the 
independence of Afghanistan enters into his intentions.’ ‘These assurances, however, left the 
territories then in Your Highness’ possession undetermined, and so long as the boundaries of 
Afghanistan remained undefined, there existed the possibility of difference as to the precise 
extent of territory to which the assurances applied. The object of the latter part of the 
correspondence between the British and Russian Governments was to remove the possibility of 
doubt or misunderstanding by declaring definitely what territories are recognized as belonging 
to Afghanistan, and it is now my pleasing task to inform Your Highness that the Government 
of Russia has finally accepted the views of the British Government, and has engaged to 
recognize the limits of Your Highness’ territories as they are described in Lord Granville’s 
letter of the 17th October 1872, a translation of which, as wel) as a translated extract from 
the Russian reply, is herewith enclosed for Your Highness’ information. 


“3, It has been a source of much satisfaction to Her Majesty’s Government that Your 
Highness has more than once expressed your determination, in accordance with the advice 
given by the late Earl of Mayo, to abstain from all interference in the affairs of States and 
tribes beyond the borders of Afghanistan. Her Majesty’s Government have, therefore, felt 
no hesitation in undertaking to use their influence to impress upon Your Highness the 
importance of maintaining these peaceful attitude, and of allowing no considerations whatever 
to lead to any desigus of conquest or aggression beyond the limits described in Lord Granville’s 
letter of the 17th October 1872. On the other hand, the Russian Government have under- 
taken on their part to use their best endeavours to restrain the States over which they have 
any influence from transeressing the limits of Afghanistan as above described. . 


“4, Your Highness will see that the correspondence on the subje aries 
relates only to the external relations of Afghanistens and J extadtai weotRCEAt Woneehen te 
the conclusion arrived at, the important object referred to in Lord Granville’s letter of 17th 
October, viz., the matutenance of peace and tranquillity between the States of Central Asia 
in their external relations, will be attained, and that in future no aggressions will be m | 
from either side of the boundary now fixed, a or 

“5. The result of the communications between the British and the Russi i 
has iia in my opinion, materially to strengthen the position of Aeetican wat to eee 
anDis penren sk dangers from without. The boundaries of Your Highness’ dominions to which 
the letters refer have now been definitely settled in a manner which precludes any re-opening 


of the matter by Bokhara or any other power, or any further question or discuasion on the 
subject between Your Highness and your neighbours in those quarters. ‘To this settlement the 
British Government are a party, and they are cousequently even more interested than before 
in the maintenance of the integrity of Your Highness’ frontier. I have had some conversation 
with your Envoy on the subject of the policy whieh the British Government would pursue in 
the event of an atlack upon Your Highness’ territories. A copy of the record of these 
conversations is attached to this letter. But the question is, in my opinion, oue of such 
importance that the discussion of it should be postponed to a more suitable opportunity, 


“6. Ido not entertain any apprehensions of danger to Your Highness’ territories from 
without, and I therefure do not consider that it is necessary that Your Highness should at 
present incur any large expenditure with a view to such a contingency. My hope is that 
having received the foregoing assurances, Your Highness will now be enabled to devote your 
undisturbed attention to the consolidation and improvement of your internal government, “The 
British Government desires to see Your Highness’ country powerful and independent. It 
is my determination to maintain the policy which has been adopted towards Your Highness 
hy my predecessors, Lord Lawrence aud Lord Mayo, and I repeat to Your Highness the 
assurance given you at the Ambala Durbar, that the British Government will endeavour from 
time to time, by such means as circumstances may require, to strengthen the government of 
Your Highness, to enable you to exercise with equity and with justice your rightful rule, and to 
trausmit to your descendants all the dignities and honors of which you are the lawful possessor. 


“7, There ave some details connected with the recent negotiations and other matters on 
which explanation has been given to Your Highness’ Envoy, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, in a 
separate memorandum. 

“8. On the subject of the Seistén boundary, I have addressed Your Highness in a 
separate letter. 

“9. I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness, and to 
subscribe myself Your Highness’ siucere friend.” 


The following is the memorandum referred to in paragraph 7 of the fore- 
going letter to the Amir :— 


“Memorandum of certain points which will be laid before the Amir by the Envoy. 


“The Envoy has explained the views entertained in Afghanistan regarding the advance of 
the Russians towards the frontier of that country, and the probable establishment by them of | 
cantonments in Kirkee, Charjooee, and other places near the frontier; also regarding the pro- | 
bable entry of the Turkomans into the Badghees District, and he expressed a fear lest the | 
Kabul Government should be called upon by Russia for political objects to enter into arrange- | 


ments for the establishment of a Russian Mission and Agents in various parts, or to comply \ 


with other demands. He represented that the establishment in Afghanistan of a Mission on 
the part of so great a Power presents many difficulties and is indeed impossible. As regards 
other matters also many difficulties might arise, and he enquired in the unprovided condition of 
Afghanistan what answer could then be given to such demands. 

“With regard to the location of Russian Agents in Afghanistan, the Envoy was informed 
that Prince Gortschakoff has officially intimated that, while he saw no objection to English 
officers guing to Kabul, he agreed with Lord Mayo that Russian agents should not do so, In 
the event of any such request being made, the advice of the British Government should be at 
once sought. If in this or any other matter the Amir should seek the advice of the British 
Government, such advice would be given him as the circumstances of the case might require. 

As before explained, the Brilish Government are far from entertaining apprehensions of 
a Russian invasion of Afghanistan. It is, on the contrary, their decided belief that the effect 
of the recent arrangements has been to render the occurrence of such a contingency more 
remote than ever, Under these circumstances, therefore, they could not encourage the Amir 
to lannch out into any large expenditure for the purpose of guarding against this 
contingency. 

« At the same time they are desirous to see the Amir strong and his rule firmly established, 
aud to maintain their policy in regard to stvengthening His Highness. For this object they 
are prepared to give him any reasonable assistance. A request, has been preferred by the 
Amir for 20,000 stand of arms, viz., 5,000 Sniders and the remainder Enfields, with propor- 
tionate Snider ammunition and accoutrements. There is not at present in India a sufficient 
reserve supply of Sniders for the use of the British troops, and it is further impossible to spare 
at present more than 5,000 Enfields, This number will be at once placed at the disposal of the 
Amir for removal whenever desired. The remainder have been ordered from England, and 
will be forwarded as soon aa received, 

«The British Government have considered in a spirit of the utmost friendliness the repre- 
sentations made hy the Envoy regarding the condition of Afghanistan. At an interview with 
His Excellency the Viceroy, the Envoy was requested to see the Foreign Secretary on the 
subject, and accordingly the Foreign Secretary intimated that His Excellency had eae him 
to offer the Amir a gift of ten lakhs of rupees, inclusive of the value of the arms, in addition 
to the five lakhs promised last year as a contribution towards the amount to be paid as compen- 


| 
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i yaids from Seist4n, making fifteen 
aie ” Hie ac am ee ee a te lakhs promised for compensation to 
Te alte Tak ore, will now be placed at the disposal of the Amir, and the 
ite oe ant te will. be reserved for the arms. Immediate instructions will be issued to 
remaining five lak ts vend; on at Peshawur for removal whenever desired, and alter the price 
ah . in SA eee nbd the balance of the remaining five lakhs, if any balance 

arms hia F ; n 
Should remain, will be forwarded to Kabul with the arms. 


‘bihti ndertaken by Her Majesty’s Government, 
SL ee peed ad gS sti ‘the "Trnpet fect information which they possess 
on bebalf of ea auch to which these responsibilities have been incurred, it 1s con- 
regarding he oes that a British officer of rank, accompanied by 4 competent: staff, 
ee ish bs mine thoroughly the northern and north-western boundary as far as its 
eae ech twould he advisable that this officer should also visit the Seistan boundary, 
eetaot melntlooee Kandahar, and eventually returning by way of Kabul, when Le would 
proceeding oli uae “of HR: with the Amir regarding the condition of the border, and 
ania ie ne Highness any views he may have formed reyarding the measures nevessary 
See ee a ¢ th » entire frontier. His Highness would thus be enabled, in communica- 
i ea tthe Britich Garannnent to devise such measures as, after consultation with this officer, 
ee i i ¥ a nee fitted for the defence of Afghanistan. As already intimated, the Bnitish 
iene ido not anticipate any danger to Afghanistan from without. Still cascs might 
one h from imperfect information the interests of Afghavistan might suffer. ‘The 
rey Be He ‘ tance therefore of the British Government both in India and England, being 
very ae sub nocrate information as will enable them to reply promptly and 
aaiborttativale- to any reference or question that may be raised on the subject is so obvious 
Act it is unnecessary to dwell further on this point. On receipt of a reply ar sit Pie 
early arrangements will be made for the deputation of an officer, and details will be arrange 
iv communication with His Highness’ Government. 


“It is also desirable that, if possible, the Amir should arrange for a regular dik eid 
Badakshan to communicate with Mr. Forsyth’s mission while in Yarkand. 


“ (Sd.) c. U. AITCHISON.” 


To the Secretary of State the Government of India wrote as follows 
(No. 75, dated 15th September 1873) :— 


“Tn continuation of our Secret despatch, No. 60, dated 30th June last, and with reference 
to the telegraphic correspondence marginally noted, 


To Secretary of State, dated 27th June 1873. we have the honor to forward, for the information 


Frow ” nist July of Her Majesty’s Government, a copy of the 
T 24th nee tl 
From e , 26th }, Papers specified in the accompanying Abstract of 


Contents, connected with the communications that 
have recently taken place with the Envoy of His Highness the Amir of Kabul, regarding the 


boundaries of Afghanistan and the general policy of the British Government towards that 
country. 


“2. There was little difficulty in explaining to the Envoy the result of the recent corre- 
spondence with Russia regarding the northern boundaries of Afghanistan. He appeared to 
appreciate correctly the nature of the arrangement concluded with Russia, but sought for an 


explanation on certain minor points which have been satisfactorily cleared up in the final letter 
from the Viceroy to the Amir, 


“3. From conversations with the Envoy we are led to believe that the Kabul Durbar 
had interpreted the friendly assurances of Lord Lawrence and Lovd Mayo to mean that 
the British Government had bound themselves to comply with any request preferred by the 
Amir. It was necessary, therefore, in the first place, to remove any incorrect impressions on 
this score, and, in repeating to the Amir the assurances given to him at the Ambala Durbar, 
we have given the Envoy distinctly to understand that, while the policy adopted towards 


Afghanistan by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo will be maintained, the British Government 
reserve to themselves the right of judging as to the propriety of any request preferred by 
the Amir. 


“4, Tn the course of the discussions th 


qT e Envoy stated that he had been instructed to apply 
to the British Government for assistance, 


both present and prospective ; the former for the 
purpose of strengthening the Government of Afghanistan, and the latter with the view of 


meeting the contingency of actual aggression by a foreign power. Though believing, as the 
Envoy was distinctly informed, that the result of the recent arrangement with Russia has been 
to remove further than before the possibility of foreign aggression on Afghanistan, we were 
of opinion that the time had arrived for affording the Amir present assistance in accordanee 
with our settled policy. As Your Grace was informed in our despatch, No. 2C., dated 4th 
December last, we had promised the Amir five lakhs of rupees to assist him in adjusting the 
claims of bis Subjects who had suffered from raids in Seistén, and we have now decided on 
presenting His Highness with au additional sum of five lakhs of rupees apd with 10,000 


Enfield and 5,000 Snider rifles for which he had applied previous to the Enyoy’s arrival, us 
reported in our despatch, No. 57, dated 2Sth March last. 
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"5, The question of the policy to be pursued in case of actual or threatened aggression on 
Afghanistan was the subject of considerable discussion with the Envoy. After receipt of 
Your Grace’s telegram of the Ist July, the Envoy was informed at the interview of the 12th 

# Sec No. 6 of Abstract of Contents. idem* that if, in the event of any aggression from without, 
British influence were invoked and failed by negotiation to 
effect a satisfactory settlement, it was probable that the British Government would afford the 
Amir material assistance in repelling an invader, but that such assistance would he eon- 
ditional, on the Amir following the advice of the British Government, and having himself 
abstained from aggression. Further and more definite expla- 
nations were given on this subject in the conversati a 
the Envoy of 30th Julyt, to which we beg to refer Your Grace, : Soe ae 


t No. 7 of Abstract of Contents. 


“6. A copy and translation of these conversations were annexed to the letter which the 
Viceroy has addressed to the Amir. But as the subject is one of great importance, and the 
Envoy appeared to doubt how far his instructions justified him in committing himself to any 
definite arrangement, we considered it advisable to postpone the settlement of it to a more 
favorable opportunity, when we trust the matter may be discussed with the Amir in person. 


“7. Vrom the separate memorandumt of the several points which the Envoy ig to lay 
before the Amir, Your Grace will observe that we have 
sugested the expediency of deputing » British officer to 
examine the western and northern boundaries of Afghanistan. ‘Though we think that the 
presence of accredited British officers at Kabul, Herat, and possibly also Kandahar, would 
for many reasons be desirable, we are fully alive to the difficulties in the way of such a 
measure until the objects and policy of the British Government are more clearly under- 
stood and appreciated in Afghanistan. It is with the view of removing some of these 
diffieulties that we have proposed the deputation of an officer to examine the boundaries. 
Independently of the valuable information, both geographical and political, that might be 
collected, a judicious officer would have it in his power to do much towards allaying any 
feelings of mistrust that may still linger in the minds of some classes of the people in 
Afghanistan, and towards preparing the way for the eventual location of permanent British 
representatives in that country, if such a measure shoudd at any time be considered desirable 
or necessary.” 


t No. 9 of Abstract of Contents, 


80. Previous correspondence relating to the gift of arms 
bestowed on the Amir after the visit of the Kabul Envoy.—It 
will be convenient to explain here the course of events which led the Govern- 

Fide paragraph G4; conversation, Ment of India to accede to the Amir’s application 


§ f i 
Ist August 1873, pages 102-104; memo- for @ gift of 20,000 stand of arms to include 5,000 
randum, pages 105-106. Sniders § 


In a letter to the Commissioner of Peshawur, dated 30th January 1873, 
the British Agent at Kabul wrote that the Durbar 
officials had been discussing a proposal to purchase 
Sniders and other munitions of war direct from London merchants through the 
agency of the British Government, as it was impossible for the manufacturers 
at Kabul to supply what was required. 

On the 1st February 1873, the Amir addressed a letter to the Viceroy, of 

Political A, March 1873, No. 368, Which the following is the substance :— 


* Alluding to the friendship that exists between the two Governments, the Amir goes on 
to say that he has raised a large force of newly-organized troops for the protection of his 
country, and although he has in working order establishments for the manufacture of Suider 
rifles, &c., still they cannot turn out a sufficient number of arms to meet the urgent require- 
ments of his troops.” he letter continues—“I bave continually heard from Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah and from the merchants of other countries that the Governments of other 
countries are in the habit of purchasing for their own use from English merchants and manu- 
facturers Snider rifles and other implements of war. It is manifest that the defence of the 
frontiers of this kingdom is identical with the defence cf the frontier of the British posses- 
sions. Taving therefore consulted the officers of my Government, and keeping in view the 
unity for good and evil that subsists between the two Governments, I shall esteem it a great 
favor if the British Government will cause to be supplied on payment from the manufacturers, 
for the use of the newly-raised troops, 15,000 three-grooved rifles and 5,000 five-grooved 
Sniders with ammunition for the latter. It is my earnest hope that through the kindness of 
the British Government I may always be permitted in future to purchase such supplies of 
warlike material as may from time to time be required. J beg that I may be favored with 
information as to the price of the 20,000 rifles and ammunition alluded to, in order that 
arrangements may be made for transmitting the amount.” 


At the same time Hassan Ali Khan, the Amir’s Commander-in-Chief, 
wrote direct to Messrs. Grissclich & Co., enquiring at what cost they could 
supply the rifles abovenamed. ‘This letter was forwarded to the Commissioner 


23 


Seeret, March 1873, No. 102. 
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i i the Government of 

ur to be posted, and was submitted by him to 
OEP ee oni bs the Commissioner’s opinion the Amir would give up the 
idea of purchasing Sniders if Government would mako him a present of 
ordinary two-groove rifles with a proportion be a The er uae 
ae : ised that ordinary rifles should be given and per- 
dale oe ass to purchase breech-loaders withheld. The 
Political Ay March 1873, No. 37a. Government of India replied (to the Punjab Govern- 

: ment.)— 


“ His Excellency in Council considers that ordinary Enfield rifles would prom be more 
suitable for the Amir’s troops than Sniders. At present not more than 5,000 Enficlds can be 
spared from the Government Magazines, but if these would be acceptable to His Highness, 
the Viceroy will be glad to present them to him with 200 rounds of emunnnition for each, 
An intimation of the Amir’s wishes, however, will be awaited before the 5,000 Enfields are 
actually despatched. If His Highness finds these weapons after trial to be suitable to his 
troops, and, on further consideration, desires to purchase 15,0U0 more, His Excellency in 
Council will procure them for him from England.’ 


It has been mentioned in paragraph 59 of this précis that on the 4th April 
the Commissioner of Peshawur wrote to the British Agent at Kabul desiring him 
to ascertain the views of the Amir in respect to the proffered gift of Entields. 
In a letter, dated the 14th April 1878, the British Agent submitted the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

« After reading your letter to me, dated 4th April 1873, which was received by me on 9th 
idem, on the subject of rifles, the Amir observed as follows :— 

“No doubt the nation which God has given me should be ant to ne British Sonar 

ee ment for their sympathy and cordiality, but it is as clear as 

enEeE Aenea TRI, Noe ee daylight that both the notes and commen people of Afghan- 
istan are armed with guns, and always accustomed to the use of rifles. A factory for the 
manufacture of Snider guns has been started in this country, but as the workmen had not 
suflivient skill, the Snider and other guns cannot be prepared so speedily as to be available for 
che whole of the Afghan troops in a short period. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India has expressed his wish to send 5,000 Enticld rifles; this offer, though it is 
a proof of the kinduess and favorable consideration of the British Government, will not meet 
the requirements of the army of this kingdom. Consequently, as intimated before, it is 
necessary that small arms to the number of 15,000 three-grooved rifles and 5,000 Snider guns 


should be procured at any price at which it may be possible to procure them.’ This letter is 
forwarded after perusal by His Highness the Amir.” 


The matter was then reserved for consideration upon the arrival of the Kabul 
Envoy at Simla, and the discussions which took place, and the final settlement 
arrived at, are recorded on pages 75, 104, and 105 of this précis. 


81. Delay in the supply of these arms, and consequent 
suspicion on the part of the Kabul Durbar.— Measures were taken in 
Military Department despatch, No. the Military Department for the supply of 5,000 
199, dated Bth September 1873. Enfield rifles with accoutrements, and the Secre- 
tary of State was asked to forward, with the least possible delay, 10,000 three- 
grooved Enfield rifles and 5,000 Sniders, both with accoutrements complete. 
Various circumstances prevented early compliance with this indeut, and, as 
shown in the following extracts from Kabul Diaries, the delay elicited much 
churlish and unfriendly comment from the Kabul Durbar :— 


(i) 
“Deliberations are going on between the Amir and the Sadr-i-Azam as to why information 
Wecset, Deceniben toys, Nor ds. about the despatch of the rifles offered by the British Govern- 


ment which reached Calcutt: ye 
i dhs Kiel Gaxencent aa aleutta long ago has not yet been sent 


propuse that a icati 
alter the © Bod’ tostival in tute wathes po communication should be sent by the latter 


(13) 
“The Amir observes for the last few days to the members of his Durbar that in substitu- 
Secret, June 1878, No. 9. tion for the five lakhs of rupees fixed for the loss sustained 
Ly the people of Farrah, &e., the British Government, at the 
nt, agreed to give 20 thousand rifles, of which five thousand 
er 15 thousand rifles arrived at Caleutta long ago, but no com- 
Kabul, and that His Highness is unable to understand the real 


instance of the Kabul Governme 
have reached Kabul and the oth 
munication has been received at 
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intention of the British Government now. Some of the members said that it would be adyan- 
tagcous, should the Sadr-i-Azim send a reminder to the British Government, but oilers nilviged 
Tlis Highness to wait and see whether or nota letter would he recvived as to the des natch of 
these rifles. Discussions on this subject have not yet been brought toa conclusion.” . 


(iit) 

“The Members of the Durbar frequently observe as follows :— 

“The British Government agreed to give 20,000 rifles in substitution of five lakhs of 
Secret, June 1878, No. 16. rupees on aceount of compensation for the loss sustained hy 
the people of Furrah. Of these rifles 5,000 have reached 
Kabul, and as for the other 15,000, though they arrived at Caleutta Long ago, no information 
has been sent hy the British Government as to whether or not they will be sent to Kabul. It 
is advisable that a communication be sent in this malter to the British Government throuch 
the British Agent, and a reply solicited.” : 

(iv) 

“After consulting with the other members, the Sadr-i-Azim observed to-day in Durbar 
to the Agent as follows by way of message for (British Government). 

“Five thousand rifles and their ammunition have reached Kabul. Our 15,000 rifles and 
ammunition are still due. Long ago information of their 
arrival at Caleutta was sent to us by the British Government, 
but no reply has been received to our communication relating to the amount of carriage, &c., 
required for these arms, It is desirable that the Agency Office should ask the British Govern- 
ment to give a reply in this matter, and be kind enough to state the date of the despatch of 
the rifles (from Caleutta) and the amount of carriage necessary for bringing them (to Kabul) 
so that arrangements may be made for conveying them (to Kabul). 

“The above paragraph has beeu written at the request of the Sadr-i-Azim, who wants a 
reply in this matter. 

“The Durbar authorities enquired from the Agent whether or not any reply had been 
received from the British Government to their recent reminder 
about the 15,000 rifles, and the Agent said that no reply had 
been received. They observed privately from time to time as follows :— 

«When the British Government earnestly desires the prosperity of Afghanistan, why hag 
so much delay been made in this matter? No State matter has occurred which may be consi- 
dered to tend to prevent (the fulfilment of) this object. These guns were offered in lien of 
the sum of money awarded for the loss sustained by the people of Furrah.’” 


At length, on the 23rd April 1875, the Government of India desired that 
the Kabul authorities should be informed that the 15,000 stand of arms were 
ready at Peshawur at the Amir’s disposal. The arms comprised 5,000 Sniders 
and 10,000 muzzle-loading Enfields with all accoutrements complete, and a 
large supply of ball cartridge. The total value of the gift, according to a 
schedule submitted by the Inspector-General of Ordnance, was Rupees 
§,86,631-12-10. 

The Amir had asked for new Enfields from England, and he was 

ee _. dissatisfied ou finding that old ones had been sent 

SEE RG Milas, ab happened in this wise. New Enfields had 
been ordered from the Secretary of State, who replied that they would cost more 
than Sniders. It was then decided in the Military Department to order Sniders 
from the Secretary of State, which would be supplied to the British Native 
troops, while the Enfields thus set free were made available for the Amir. No 
remonstrance was received from His Highness, and no correspondence passed. 


Secret, June 1875, No. 18. 


Secret, June 1875, No. 40. 


82. The murder of Major Macdonald at Michni by 
Bahram Khan. Opinion of the Punjab Government as to the 
course to be pursued.—It was stated in paragraph 78 of this précis that 
two interviews took place on the 23rd and 27th June, respectively, between the 
Envoy and My. Aitchison and Lord Northbrook, at which the circumstances of 
Major Macdonald’s murder at Michni were discussed. It will be convenient to 
summarize here the main facts of this outrage. 

The Michni Fort is situated in the village of that name, and is distant 
about fifteen miles to the north of Peshawur. It was erected in 1851-52 by 
Sir Colin Campbell as a protection against Mohmund raids, and commands an 
important ferry over the Kabul river. On the 21st March 1873, Major 
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Macdonald, the Commandant of the Fort, was pallsng ot Captain Clifford, 
of the 16th Bengal Cavalry, on the banks of the river about a mile from 
the fort. They were suddenly attacked by half a dozen armed men under 
Bahram Khan, half-brother of the Mohmund Chief, Nowroz Khan of Lalpoorah, 
Major Macdonald was skot through the thigh and then killed by a sword. 
eut which fractured his skull. The Commissioner of Peshawur in reporting the 
outrage asked permission to inform the Amir, 1n case the circumstances were 
proved, that the British Government insisted on the murderers being given up, 
and his proposal was approved. He subsequently telegraphed that the murder 
appeared to have no political significance, and that he had made no communi- 
cation to the Amir. Information of the murder was, however, furnished to the 
Kabul authoritics by the Native British Agent, acting under instructions from 
the Commissioner of Peshawur, with the result that stringent orders were 
immediately issued by the Amir to Shah Murad Khan, Governor of Jelalabad, 
and to Nowroz Khan, directing the confiscation of the forts belonging to 
Bahram Khan and his brother Inayct-ullah, and the arrest of all persons con- 
cerned in the murder whenever found within Kabul territory. Ultimately the 
Panjab Government submitted a report summing up the results of the 
enquiries made, with their recommendations as to the course to be pursued. 
The Lieutenant-Governor considered it established— 


]—That Bahram Khan for some time entertained the design of taking the life of an 
English officer, and had talked of his intention some days previous to the murder. 


« 2.—-That his design must have been known to the inhabitants of the Mohmund villages, 
both within and without the British border, that, nevertheless, no one, so far as is known, 
represented the circumstances either to Major Macdonald himself or to the civil authorities. 


3.—That though the villagers of the Mohmund hamlet of Sirra appertaining to the village 
of Bela in British territory, on hearing shots fired turned out with sufficient promptness, and 
were probably the means of saving the life of Captain Clifford, and preventing the assassins 
from earrying off the murdered officer’s head and robbing his body of valuables, yet notwith- 
standing they made uo serious attempt to wound or capture the murderers. 

“4—That the villagers of Dhah Shah, Manour Kheb, Phai Khan, and Hyder Khan 
(Mobmund villages bevond the border) allowed the murderers to pass through their lands and 
even hospitably entertained them.” 


Mr. Davies was further satisfied that Nowroz Khan, the Mohmund Chief 
of Lalpoorah, though in possession of the facts of the case early on the morning 
of the 22nd March, nevertheless made no real attempt to arrest the murderers, 
who took their road leisurely for two or three days through the Mohmund 
country, boasting as they went of what they had done. 


The Commissioner of Peshawur, Mr. Macnabb, proposed to punish the 
Mohmund villages within British territory by raising their present favorable 
assessment from Rupees 1,896 per annum to Rupees 5,000. This would be 
virtually a punishment inflicted on the tribe, for so complete is the community 


of interest in this clan that every family resident on either side the border 
would feel the punishment. 


The Lieutenant-Governor concurred in this proposal. A favorable assess- 
ment had been allowed to these border villages as a means of securing the good 
behaviour of the tribe, and it appeared to [is Honor to be right and expedient 
to mark the displeasure of the British Government at the miseonduet of the 
villagers on the present occasion by increasing the assessment to a sum which, 


though considerably in excess of the present demand, was not more than half 
the amount demandable at ordinary rates, 


Myr, Macnabb further advised that a demand should be made on the Amir 
for the deposition of Nowroz Khan. The Lieutenant-Governor held that 
eens ¥ Nowroz Khan had had ample time to arrest Bahram Khan and his 
= ri ne cuae Me progress through his Chiefship, had he been willing 
ns he me Lite y of deposition had been fully incurred, and that under 
cu Br é 7 pen 4 provocation the British Government could not wiselv 
ne ae ial emanding his removal. The time and manner of the demand 
ee some further consideration, for while the Amir had no real regard 
or, or confidence in, Nowroz Khan, who was a staunch partisan of Sirdar Maho- 


med Yakub Khan, the demand for his 7. i i 
embarrassment and possibly irritate ee au Nese eee 
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All things considered, Mr. Davies recommended that, as within a very 
short time a representative from the Amir would arrive at Peshawur in refet- 
ence to the Scistén award, the best plan would be for the Commissioner to 
endeavour to ascertain from him, so far as he could, the precise state of the 
Amir’s mind upon the subject, which must have been canvassed at Kabul 
and regarding which the Envoy might possibly have instructions, 


If it should appear that the Amir would readily depose Nowroz Khan, 
and was trying, as some unauthenticated reports alleged, to get him into bis 
power, it might be well to wait awhile before pressing for the deposition of the 
Mohmund Chief. If, on the other hand, it turned out that the Amir was 
averse, for whatever reason, from meddling with Nowroz Khan, a communication 
commenting on the evidence might then he made to His Highness, to be 
followed up, in the event of Nowroz Khan still failing to apprehend the 
murderers, and of the Amir still evading compliance with the wishes of the 
British Government, by a direct demand for the deposition of Nowroz Khan, 
ie a by remarks making the gravity of the situation clear and unmis- 
takable. 


If the Amir should then persist in holding out against the adoption of the 
course proposed, the adoption of ulterior measures would, perhaps, be required 
without his co-operation. Considering that Saadat Khan, the father of Nowroz, 
was in 1863 deposed on the demand of the British Government for a like 
offence, it was probable that the Amir was prepared for such a representation, 
and was little likely to resist it if firmly made. Meanwhile, every opportunity 
would have been previously given to His Highness to initiate himself the action 
desired by the British Government. 


It was considered by those best competent to form an opinion, that His 
Highness had not the power to effect the capture of Bahram Khan and his 
followers so long as the Shinwarces or other tribes beyond His Highness’ 
control gave them shelter. 


On the 18th May 1873 the Commissioner of Peshawur wrote to the British 
Agent on the subject of Major Macdonald’s murder and received the following 
reply, dated 19th May :— 


“J showed your letter to me, dated 13th May 1873, which I received on the 18th idem, 
on the subject of the murder of Major Macdonald, Commandant of the Michni Fort, to Syud 
Nur Mahomed Shah, in compliance with your instructions, and he represented its contents 
to the Amir, who, in a thoughtful state, observed as follows:—‘ No negligence has occurred 
on my part in issuing orders for the apprehension of assassins in this case, nor will such be 
the case hereafter. I have written several times to Nowroz Khan and the Governor of 
Jelalabad that as soon as the absconded criminals in this case are captured they should be killed. 
Yhe British Government has now considered the duty of settling this case as a matter of 
primary importance, in the proposed discussions on various subjects, In reality under friendly 
relations there is no difference in the settlement of any matter either first or last. It was 
advisable that on Syud Nur Mahomed Shah’s being honored with a meeting, communications 
should have been made on this subject, which is a private affair, After the settlement of 
other State matters, the departure of Syud Nur Mahomed Shah was before proposed wid 
Kuram, but he should now go through Lalpoorah to Peshawur after careful enquiry in this 
case. On Thursday or Friday, véz., 22nd or 23rd of May 1873, he should start trom Kabul, 
aud on arrival near Peshawur he should report the date on which he will reach that city to the 
Commissioner and Superintendent beforehand.’ ” 


83. Conversations with the Envoy regarding Major Mac- 
donald’s murder.—The case had reached this stage when the Envoy 
arrived at Simla, and, as already mentioned, its circumstances formed the 
subject of the first conversation between him and the British authorities. The 
following memoranda narrate what passed :— 


I. 


of an interview between Syep Nous Magomep Suan and the Foreign Seeretary, held on 
Monday, the 23rd June 1873. 


“@ Memorandum 


“Phe matter discussed at this interview was that of the murder of Major Macdonald, late 
Commandant of the Fort at Michni, and the conversation turned first on the actual facts 
connected with the murder. On this subject the Envoy said that during his recent visit to 
Lalpoorah and the neighbourhood he had been unable to gather any additional information to 


ZA 
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i ‘e Government by the Commissioner of Peshawur. As 
ds 11 ae Dan lange Envoy said thee setting aside every thing else, the mere 
Fite: f th Pearle having been committed by three of his retainers was sufficient to attach to 
Esetro ae sp wai balie for the deed, whether he was concerned in it directly or not, or 
au : a ali ‘was » eat on the occasion. These men, he said, could not have committed 
te teed without the acai of Bahram. ‘The names of the persons who are supposed either 
is have committed the murder or to have been present on ks pea were Ba out to the 
Syud who appeared to recognize the names, but said he cou on A sure of them in the 
absence of his own memoranda which he had omitted to bring with him. 


: ; on i arding the movement 
“3 tance of the evidence before the Government of India regarding 3 
of Bian arr ils murder was then carefully translated to the Envoy who took notes of the 


same. ‘ ; 

“The Envoy then said that there was no necessity to enter minutely upon the evidenee, as 
the Amir was quite prepared to award to the perpetrators and all directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in the murder such punishment as the: British Government might deein Appropriate. 
The Secretary explained that it was not within the province of the British Government. to 
suggest to the Amir what punishment should be awarded. It was sufficient for them to lay 
before the Amir the evidence against all persons implicated in the murder and leave the Amir, 
as a friend of the British Government, to exact a sufficient reparation from them to mark his 
sense of the atrocity of the crime and to satisfy the demands of justice. 

“The Envoy replied that even without any expression of the wishes of the British 
Government, the Amir would feel himself compelled to inflict suitable punishment, not only 
as a reparation for the deed, but also in order to deter others from committing similar crimes. 
Syud Nur Mahomed then proceeded to detail the punishments which the Amir was willing 
to infliet :— 

“J s/,—As regards Bahram Khan, that whenever and wherever found his life should be 
forfeited, and that his property of every kind should be at once confiscated, and no efforts 
spared to secure his capture. 

“Qad,—As regards others directly concerned in the deed, that their property should be 
confiscated and themselves seized and executed whenever found. 


that which 


“ 3rd.—As regards the various villages sn7 places where Bahram made any stay after 
committing the murder, that severe punishment aceo: ling to the circumstances of each should 
be inflicted on the inhabitants of all the places after full euguiry had been made as to the 
deuree of culpability attaching to them. 


‘(A more prolonged discussion took place with regard to the degree of guilt attaching to 
Nowroz Khan for his failure to arrest Bahram. The evidence bearing on this subject was read 
out to the Envoy whose attention was directed to the following points :— 


“ls¢,—That the written order to arrest Bahram did not reach Gutta Goodur Ferry till 
the 24th, whereas Hubeeboolla of Shubkudder in British territory had received a letter from 
Nowroz regarding the murder on the afternoon of the 23rd. 


“ 2nd.—That a messenger named Doezai had been sent from Lalpoorah to give Bahram 
warning, which fact was attested by two independent witnesses. 


“3rd.—That Bahram was alleged to have sent Nowroz a message from Mooltan Koruna 


asking permission to enter Lalpoorah, and received a reply to the effect that he had better keep 
out of the way. 


“The Envoy observed that a careful comparison of the written documents and a fuller 
personal enquiry would be necessary before these points could be fully established. He added 
that if the fact of Bahram having sent a message to Lalpoorab aud received a reply to keep 


out of the way were satisfactorily proved, the Amir would have no resource left but to inflict 
the punishment of death on Nowroz Khan, 


“On the whole the Envoy seemed to incline to his evidently previously formed conclusion 
that Nowroz was not guilty of any laches in allowing the escape of Bahram. Notwithstanding 
this, he said that the Amir was prepared to inflict, and Nowroz to suffer, such punishment as 
the British Government might deem fitting. He appealed to the history of Saadat Khan in 
proof of the willingness of the Amir to carry out the wishes of the British Government, but 
requested permission to represent the difficulties in the way of taking any severe measures 
against Nowroz. If he were removed from the Chiefship and the appointment still left in_ his 
family, the inheritors would be the two young sons of the late Khan, Sultan Mahomed: these 
were young boys and would Le quite unable to control the Mohmunds so that in a short time 
the Passes would be closed. On the other hand, to deprive the family altogether of the Chief- 


ship would be to arouse the resentment of Sirdar ¥ i 
AroUus $0 ar Yakub Kl] ’ | der 
measure as a blow aimed at himeelf through Nowroz. Spry hae ene 


“The Envoy again repre ili i 
oe VOY presented the willingness of the Amir on the face of these 
Ae ese upon Nowroz such punishment as the British Government might specify. 
“ign Secretary repeated what he had previously said that it was not for the British 


NA Pan a ae a to specify the punishment, Syud Nur Mahomed theu 
ae eae ‘ure of the proposed punishment should before infliction be submitted by 
Ute 7 ve approval of the British Government. The Secretary replied that His 

xecllency the Viceroy would probably see no objection to this course. 
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“ One other point connected with the conduct of Nowroz was mentioned to the Envoy 
and this was the fact of his having appointed to the command of a post so near the British 
frovtier a man like Bahram whose hostility to the English was notorious. The Enyoy admitted 
that this was wrong, but urged that Bahram waa a man of so little note that his hostility was 
considered a matter of little consequence. 


“ Regarding the motives for the decd, the Envoy was unable to form an opinion; he had 
heard the same causes assigned as those which have been reported to Government, but placed 
no faith in these reports. He did not believe that Bahram had committed the deed with the 
object of getting away from Sadeen Thannah, where be got a regular living from ferry dues and 
other sources instead of leading the precarious life be had hitherto been compelled to lead. 


__ “Inthe course of the conversation the Envoy expressed his dishelief that the British 
villages had been in any way implicated in the murder, and as regards seizing Bahram, he said 
they simply did not dare to do it.” 


II. 


“Memorandum of an interview between His Excellency the Viceroy and Syup Ner Manoxep Swan, Envoy 
from His Highness the Amir of Kabul, held at Government House, Simla, on Friday, the 27th June 1973. 


Present : 
His Exce,tency THe Vicenoy, Lorp Nonruproox. 
Tux Exvoy, Srup Nea Manoxep Saau. 
Tre Foreign Secretary, Ma. AITcHI80N. 
Putvate Seczetany, Capratn E. Barina. 


Interpreter. 
Captain Henpenson, Unpea-Sscretaky, Foreign Department. 


“Tis Excellency the Viceroy commenced the conversation by observing that he had 
been made acquainted with the substance of the conversation that had passed between the 
Envoy and the Foreign Secretary on the 24rd instant on the subject of the murder of Major 
Macdonald, late Commandant of the Michni Furt. His Excellency observed that the Govern- 
ment had been deeply impressed with the gravity of the occurrence, and, therefore, expressed 
a bope that the Amir would visit with severe punishment, aceording to degree of guilt of each, 
all those who had been directly or indirectly concerned in the murder, or who had in any way 
concealed or assisted those concerned, or who had shown a laxness in securing such persons. 
Such punishment would be a public manifestation of the Amir’s friendship to the British Gov- 
ernment, and would prevent the recurrence on the frontier of similar outrages, His Excel- 
lency expressed gratification at the assurances which the Envoy was authorized by the Amir to 
convey, with reference to the punishment of all those who were in any way concerned, either 
directly or indirectly, in the decd. ‘These assurances, His Excellency observed, were in accord- 
ance with the well-known friendship existing between the Amir and the British Government. 


“The Envoy said that, as regards the punishment of murder, the Amir was ordinarily 
guided by the Muhammadan law ; but in circumstances like the present it was necessary, both 
from political and other considerations, to act independently of that law in the punishment of 
the offenders, and His Highness had therefore issued repeated orders for the capture of Bahram 
and the otbers concerned in the murder, The Envoy continued that it was his master’s desire 
to comply entirely with the wishes of the British Government in this matter as far as_practi- 
cable, in order that no differences might arise on the question, and he proceeded to parti- 
cularize the punishment proposed in each case. As regards Bahram Khan, the Envoy observed 
that it had been alleged in his favor that he was not actually on the spot when the deed was 
committed, but lad arrived there subsequently. Whether this. were true or not, if was impos- 
sible that the crime could have been perpetrated without his knowledge. No doubt was 
entertained as to his culpability and the responsibility attaching to him; and the Amir was 
determined to visit lim with death if he ever came within reach, As it was, his landed 
possession and property of every kind had been confiscated, and he himself bad fled a homeless 
exile from his country and family, and was iu fact suffering a penalty worse than death itself, 
Bahram indeed, continued the Envoy, may be counted as a dead man ; he was at present in the 
country of the Akhoond of Swat, dependent on the precarious hospitality of strangers, and 
there was little doubt that sooner or later he would wander within reach of the Amiu’s arm, 
and whenever and wherever this may occur his life would be forfeited. The same punishment, 
said the Envoy, would be visited by the Amir on every one of Bahram’s followers who were 
concerned in the murder. ‘The property of all of them who were Kabul subjects, and possessed 
property in Afghanistan, had been coufiseated, and every one of them, whether Kabul subject 
or otherwise, be at once put to death if they ever set foot in Kabul territory. At present it was 
supposed that they were all in Swat with Bahram. 

At the preliminary interview with the Foreign Sceretary, the movements of Bahram 
Khan, subsequent to the murder, as ascertained in the course of the judicial inquiry conducted 
hy the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur, had been detailed to the Envoy, who now observed 
that to prevent the possible oceurrence in the future of a similar atrocity in the neighbourhood 
vt the frontier it was His Highness the Amir’s intention to make a severe example of the 
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inhabitants of all those villages and places under the Kabul Government or Nowroz Khan, 
where Bahram was ascertained to have made any stay. After an inquiry into the circumstances 
of each case, such punishment would be inflicted as might appear appropriate to the degree of 
guilt attaching to each village. ‘lhe entire villages, for instunee, which had given shelter to 
Bahram for a whole night, would be punished according to the degree of their guilt, and the 
house or houses of any person who had sheltered Bahram, or in whieh he had passed a night, 
would be razed to the ground as a warning for the future to all Afghans against sheltering a 
fugitive who had been guilty of so atrocious an outrage against the British Government, 
These punishments would be inflicted on the Envoy’s return to Afghanistan, and would be 
carried out by Nowroz Khan himself, who would be required to visit the villages in person for 
that purpose. 

“ The question of Nowroz Khan’s connection with the deed was next discussed. Tis 
Excellency the Vieeroy observed that no suspicion was entertained of Nowroz Khan’s compli- 
city in, or cognizance of, the deed prior to its occurrence. But the British Government found 
fault with his conduct. in two particulars :— 


“ 1s3¢—In having appointed to a post so near their frontier a man like Bahram, whose 
reckless character and determined hostility to the British Government was notorious, 


“ Qud.—In having failed to use his best efforts to secure Bahram after the deed bad heen 
committed. 


“The Envoy freely admitted Nowroz’s guilt as regards the first charge, and continued that 
at the preliminary conversation with the Forcign Secretary, he had been informed of the 
grounds on which Nowroz was considered to have shown slackness in effecting the capture of 
Bahram. If one statement then repeated to him were proved to be true, the Amir would have 
no resource but to visit Nowroz with the severest penalty. This was the statement to the 
effect that Bahram had sent and asked permission to enter Lalpoorab, and had Leen informed by 
Nowroz that he had better keep out of the way. If, however, he were asked to state frankly 
his own opinion, formed after inquiries at Lalpoorah, the Envoy said that he did not think 
Nowroz had shown any want of effort to capture Bahram. But if a contrary opinion were 
held by the British Government, the Amir was quite prepared to visit him with such punish- 
ment as they might consider appropriate to the offence. 


“ His Excellency the Viceroy observed that it was not considered by the British Govern- 
ment expedient or necessary to make further detailed inquiries into the circumstances of 
Nowroz Kian’s conduct as rerards Bahram. After a full consideration of the evidence before 
them, derived from various and independent sources, they had been compelled to arrive at the 
conclusion that Nowroz had not used such efforts as became an officer in his position of trust, 
and a servant of a Sovereign in friendly alliance with the British Government. The nature of 
the punishment to be awarded to him for this offence would be left to the Amir, in the expect- 
ation that it would be such as to mark His Highness’ sense of the gravity of his offence. 


“The Envoy wished to be informed as to the precise nature and degree of punishment. that 
would be considered satisfactory by the British Government, and expressed a fear lest any 
punishment proposed should seem to them to fall short of the requirements of the case. He 
also pointed out the difficulty in the way of the removal of Nowroz Khan from his post, and 
he finally submitted the following proposal, v2z., that Nowroz Khan should be punished in the 
first place by a pecuniary fine, which might be levied from him in cash, or might take the form 
of a reduction of his rent-free holding. In addition to the above, that he should be suspended 
from his appointment for a certain period, and only allowed to resume its duties after 


realization of the above fine, and after public intercession being made in his favor by officers 
of the Kabul Court. 


“ His Excellency the Viceroy replied that he was well aware of the difficulties in the case, 
but that the punishments proposed both as regards Nowroz Khan and all the individuals 
concerved in the murder were considered satisfactory, and the readiness of the Amir to accede 
to the wishes of the British Government in the matter would serve to strengthen the ties of 
friendship existing between that Government and His Highness the Amir. 


“In conclusion, His Excellency the Viceroy inquired, with reference to the punishments 
above detailed, whether any disturbance was likely to be caused by the infliction which would 
necessitate the strengthening of the British frontier force. The Envoy replied that the 
punishments in question would be inflicted outside British territory ; it was quite unnecessary 
to strengthen the British frontier force. The Viceroy next inquired whether there would be 
any objection to publishing the substance of the present conversation for the satisfaction of 


the British public. The Envoy deprecated any publication of the communications that had 


passed on the subject until after his arrival at Kabul, to which place he would take Nowroz 
Khan with him.” 


84. Communication to the Amir and the Punjab Gov- 
ernment of the proposals for the punishment of Bahram Khan 
and Nowroz Khan. Action taken by the Amir, and final 
correspondence with Lord Northbrook.—These conversations were 
reported by the Envoy to the Amir, and the following extract from the 
Kabul diary, dated 14th July, shows that while Shere Ali expressed no opinion 
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on the propriety of the terms, he was well satisfied with the treatment accorded 
to his Envoy :— 

“The Amir lately received a letter, dated 8th Jamadi-ul-awal (= 4th Jul 

eas : Bek : AMagieuls =4 97% : 
his Envoy, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, to the following effect :— es 

“© After being honored with an interview with His Excellency the Vicero 
. faa’ : d 9 Luxcellency y and Gov a 
General of India, the case of Bahram Khan, murderer of Major Macdonald, was thus decided 
with the Foreign Secretary to the Government of Indiay that in consequence of Nowroz 
Khan, Chief of Lalpoorab, having neglected to apprehend the murderer, he should be re- 
moved from the Chiefship, and a fine, either in eash or from the income of his jaghire, should 
be levied; thatthe houses of those persons who gave refuge to Bahram Khan should be 
destroyed ; that after some time, at the recommendation of some men of good family, Your 
Highness should restore him (Nowroz Khan) to his Chiefship; and that the assignment of 
this punishment should not be made known until my return to Kabul. The Seistan question 
was not settled on the 9th Jamadi-ul-awul, as the conference was closed for that day. The 
honor which is shown to me in the Durbar of His Excellency the Viceroy 1 am unable to 
describe. I will represent the account of all private meetings and other matters verbally when 
I wait on Your Highness.’ 

“The Amir expressed himself highly gratified with the kindness of the British Govern- 
ment which has been shown to Syud Nur Mahomed Shah.” 

Ultimately the following letter, dated 6th September 1873, was addressed 
by Lord Northbrook to the Amir. The separate memorandum referred to is 
cited at pp. 102-104 of this précis, but it contains no reference to the Michni 
affair :— 

“Your Highness was informed through the Commissioner of Peshawur that the first 
subject to be discussed with your Envoy, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, would be that of the 
murder of Major Macdonald, late Commandant of the Michni Fort, and the punishment ot 
all who were in any way concerned in that crime either before or subsequent to its occurrence. 

“The result of the communications with Your Highness’ Envoy will be found embodied 
in a separate memorandum of which he is the bearer. It remains only for me to express my 
gratification at the assurances given on behalf of Your Highness by Syud Nur Mahomed 
Shah of Your Highness’ determination to visit with the severest punishment, in proportion 
to their guilt, the actual perpetrators of, and accomplices in, that atrocious crime, as well as 
all those who gave shelter to the criminals or failed to exert themselves as they ought to have 
done to secure their apprehension. 

“ These assurances will undoubtedly tend to strengthen the ties of amity and friendship 
existing between the two Governments, and the infliction of the punishments specified by 
Your Highness’ Envoy cannot fail to have a good effect on the peace and security of the 
frontier. 

“T beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness, and to subscribe 
myself Your Highness’ sincere friend, &c.” 

The Punjab Government were furnished* with a copy of the memoranda 
of conversations extracted in paragraph 
83, and were desired to arrange with 
Syud Nur Mahomed for the publication of the annexed proclamation offering 
rewards for the capture of Bahram Khan and the other persons concerned in 
the murder. 

With regard to the proposal for the punishment of the Mohmund villages 

in British territory, a fine equivalent to 


* Forcign Dept. No. 2040P., dated Gth Sept. 1873. 


ela M dan. Sarkhana. . 
Pujeri Bile Sheghali Bala. one year’s revenue at full rates of assess- 
Per iyee: Le a ment was ordered to be imposed on the 
Jogi. We a . a . 
Dang Lakhta. Killa Shahbeg. villages named in the margin. ‘The 
Dheri Kelai, Niawi. revenue of these villages was according! 

lod 
Zormandi. Wazir Kelai. ‘ i 
f raised for one year from Rupees 1,396 to 


Rupees 10,651. The hamlet of Sirra was exempted from fine, in consideration 
of the assistance afforded to Major Macdonald and Captain Clifford, which had 
enabled the latter officer to escape. The levy of the fines was to be announced 
simultancously with the execution of the measures about to be taken by the 
Amir for the punishment of the villages in Afghan territory, the inhabitants of 
which had given shelter to Bahram Khan, and the Commissioner of Peshawur 
was directed to communicate with Syud Nur Mahomed Shah with the view of 
ensuring concurrent action. 
PROCLAMATION. 


“ Whereas Major H, Macdonald, of the Bengal Staff Corps, late Commandant of the Fort 
of Michni, was murdered on the 21st March 1873, at a spot within British territory about a 
mile from the said fort ; and 
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Whereas there is good reason to believe that the said murder was instigated by one 
Bahram Khan, son of Saadut Khan and half-brother of Nowroz Khan of Lalpoorsh, the said 
Bahram being then in command of the post of Sadeen Thanna in the dominions of His 
Highness the Amir of Kabul, and having since fled to the neighbourhood of Bajour and 
Swat in independent territory : 

“Tt is hereby announced that a reward of Rupees 10,000 will be paid to any person or 
persons who may apprehend the said Bahram Khan and deliver him into safe custody in 
British territory, or who may give such information as shall lead to the apprehension of the 
said Babram Khan in British territory. 

“Jt is further announced that a reward of Rupees 2,000 will be paid to any person or 
persons who shall apprebend and deliver into safe custody in British territory, or shall give such 
jnformation as shall lead to the apprehension in British territory of each of the under. 
mentioned persons who formed part of the garrison of the said post of Sadeen Thanna, and who 
are believed to have beew concerned in the said murder :— 


ee  ————— _— — 


Name. Parentage. Caste. Residence. 

Tor ae ... | Ganderai ... | Kukuzai ... | Hazarkas, Ningrahar, 
Jelalabad. 

Gholamgool ... | Yargool | Ditto ... | Hazarkas, Ningra- 
har, Jelalabad. 

Kamakai_ ... ... | Kashmiri ... | Halmizni Mohmund | Shitman, —Lalpoorah, 
and Gundao. 

Syud alias Gool Syud ... | Khan Gool ... | Shinwarree .. | Bourroh, Ningrahar. 

Sahibia ... ... | Gholam ... | Ditto ... | Siahehee Shinwarree. 

Sahibzada ... . | Momin ... | Syud et Ditto. 

Nawab eis ... | Ursulla or Faizulla | Dilazak aay Ditto. 

Golab, also called Ghilzai | Shahab ee | Ghilzai ee Ditto. 


On the 11th September the Amir publicly announced to Nowroz Kban 
that he had been deposed from the Governorship of Lalpoorah at the suggestion of 
the British Government. The suspension was, however, removed on the 18th 
October, on which date Nowroz Khan was pardoned and permitted to return to 
Lalpoorah. Nowroz notified his intention of collecting from his tribe the 
Rupees 5,000 which he had paid as a fine. 


Subsequently, on the 13th November 1873, the Amir acknowledged the 
Viceroy’s letter cited above, dated 6th September 1873, and wrote as follows :— 


All that Your Excellency instructed the said Syud Nur Mahomed Shah to communicate 
to me regarding Major Macdonald has been fully conveyed to me. The investigation and 
punishment connected with the general question have been concluded, but investigation into 
details and the attending punishment have been delayed in consequence of the detention of 


Nowroz Khan at Kabul. I beg to assure Your Excellency that a minute investigation will 
now be made on the subject.” 


To this Lord Northbrook replied on the 21st January 1874— 


“T have derived satisfaction from the assurances given to me by Your Highness in that 
letter that a minute investigation will be made into the circumstances of the case, and I trust 
that when the enquiries are completed Your Highness will, at your earliest convenience, 
communicate to me the results thereof and the punishments inflicted by Your Highness on all 
concerned. This I shall esteem to be a renewed and publie manifestation of the well-known 
friendship existing between Your Highness and the British Government.” 


_The following letters complete the correspondence with the Amir on the 
subject :-— 


“From His Highness the Amin SHere Aut Kuan to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General, 
dated 28th Sufur, 1291 A.H. = 16th April 1874. 
at oo 
Pee ee parece and favorable time Your Excellency’s welcome letter, dated 21st 
en acct : reache _me and disclosed the secrets of union and friendship. All that has 
ritten by Your Exeellency’s friendly pen in respect to the punishment of the criminals 
concerned in the murder of Major Macdonald has imprinted itself on my heart. 


“I have previously informed Y i igati 
our E ; 
general question had been co Sr ax enn Nie desi oboe ware cemainsl 


n concluded, and that an enquiry into the details of the affair remained 
aa be de. A detailed investigation has now been made and punishment has been in- 
ecllowores Row and dwellings of those persons who afforded a refuge to Bahram and his 

ers in their flight and gave them shelter for a night have without exception been burnt 
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down to the ground. In regard to other 
: cher person ca 
foratime. In respect to Bahram himself seat ap ala ae at an ena Mea eieas 
inflicted npon them for the re: i i U yorition eee ae Due tee feet 
yy 2 Teasons mentioned in the last conversation between Y UXCC 
al Ae RAY. een Your Excellency 
“As regards Nowroz KI ith i 
, s regards wroz Khan, notwithstanding that he bad no knowledge of the event 
and manifested no slackness in the matter, yet, agrecably to Your Excellency’s desire, ade a 
punishment has been inflicted upon him by removing him from his office as Govertieck 
. : = s ‘ ve a 0 
Lalpoorah, and imposing upon him a fine. On the recommendation of the officers of thi 
Gov ernment, he was afterwards permitted to resume his duties. With a view to satist Sse 
Excellency, severer punishments have been inflicted, and stricter enquiries | been Baile 
connection with Major Macdonald’ : i tle cineater Gn 
} ion with Major Macdona d’s murder than those mentioned in the conversation and to 
which Your Excellency consented.” 


“From Ilis Excelleacy the Viceroy aud Governor-General to Hrs Hienwess the Asta Saere Att Kaan 
dated 14th May 187.4. 


“T have received through the Commissioner of Peshawar Your Highness’ fri : 

a ghness’ friendly letter, 
dated the 28th of Sufur, 1291 A.H., corresponding with the 16th April 1$74, detailing the 
punishments that have been inflicted on those persons who are known to have afforded shelter 
to the murderers of the late Major Macdonald or who were otherwise connected with the crime. 


_ “The punishments awarded by Your Highness afford an additional manifestation of the 
friendship that exists between Your Highness and the British Government. 


“Tam aware of the difficulties alluded to by Your Highness in regard to the punishment 
of Bahram’ Khan and his accomplices, but I feel assured that should they venture into Your 
Higbness’ territory, they will, in conformity with the assurances communicated by your Envoy 
meet with the punishment due to the heinous nature of their crime. ' : 


_ T avail myself of this opportunity to acknowledge the readiness with which Your 
Highness recently met the wishes of the British Government in regard to the despatch of a 
letter ue Badakshan to the address of Mr. Forsyth, Her Majesty’s Envoy and Plenipotentiary 
to Yarkund. 


“T beg to express the high consideration J entertain for Your Highness, and to subscribe 
myself Your Highness’ sincere friend.” 


It may be mentioned here that Bahram Khan was never caught. The 
latest notice of him is contained in the annexed extract from a Peshawur news- 
letter, dated 13th July 1877 :— 


“ Bahram Khan, son of Saadat Khan, Mohmund, of Lalpoorah, murderer of Major Mac- 
donald, Commanding the Michni Fort, has addressed a petition to the Amir from Nazian, Taka 
Shinwari Sarga Khel, offering his services as a Ghazi in the approaching jahid. A reply has 
been sent him by the Amir that he should abide by the instructions which will be conveyed 
to him through Alijah Shahmard Khan, Governor of Jelalabad.” 


85. Proposed visit of Colonel V. Baker to Afghanistan. 
Correspondence regarding Mr. Forsyth’s contemplated return 
to India from Yarkund via Badakshan.*—On the 19th September 

# Vide also Henvey's Central Asia 18783, the Commissioner of Peshawur forwarded 
Précie, parngraph 241, ef seg. to the British Agent at Kabul a letter proposing 
that Colonel V. Baker should be allowed to pass through Afghanistan on 
his way from Teheran to India. The Kabul Envoy when at Simla had said 
that Colonel Baker might be allowed to come o/d@ Kandahar, and after the 
Syud’s return to Kabul the British Agent, having invited his attention once 
or twice to the subject, was told that a reply would be given after consult- 
ation with the Amir. At length in the Kabul diary, dated 31st October-3rd 
November, it was reported that in a conference held by the Amir the following 


observations were made :— 


“ The murder of Major Macdonald, Commandant of the Michni Fort, took place accident- 
ally, and, though six or seven months have elapsed, the Afghan Government still experiences 
the trouble of carrying out the orders passed from time to time in this case. It should, 
therefore, be taken into consideration, that if any injury is caused to Colonel Baker in his 
journey through Afghanistan on account of the barbarous character of the people, what 
objections the British Government will raise against the Afghan Government. Under these 
circumstances itis advisable that Colonel Baker should not be allowed to travel through 
Afghanistan, and that the British Government should be requested not to send communications 


in future about such matters.” 
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These remarks showed that it would be useless for Colonel Baker to attempt 
to come to India by the route contemplated, and the British Minister at Teheran 
was requested to inform that officer that it was undesirable that he should enter 
Afghanistan. Then came the Amir’s Ietter,* dated 
13th November 1873, with its curt and discourteous 
reference to the undesirability of Colonel Baker “and cthers” travelling in 
Afghanistan—a remark which was held to dispose of the suggestion that Sir D, 
Forsyth should return from Yarkund vid Badakshan. 


With regard to this matter, vz., Sir D. Forsyth’s proposal to return to India 
vid the Pamir, Badakshav, and Kabul, the facts are briefly as follow :—On tho 
1st January 1874 be despatched Ibrahim Khan from Kashgar to Kabul with 
letters forthe Amir Shere Ali, Syud Nur Mahomed, and the British Agent, 
in order to ascertain whether there were any objections to his visit to Afghan- 
istan. He expected Ibrahim Khan back by May, by which time he hoped 
to receive instructions from the Government of India. Ibrahim Khan arrived 
at Kabul on the 18th February, and was summoned without delay before the 
Durbar to present his letters. The Amir remarked that Yarkund was a long 
way from the British possessions and close to those of Russia; be was unable 
to see what advantage would result from bringing himself into communication 
with the Amirof Kashgar. He declined to give any decision upon the proposed 
¢ Acopy of the Persian version of Yeturn of the Yarkund Mission vid Badakshan until 
this letter will be found in Appendis after careful deliberation. At length on the 10th 
alte April he wrote t to Lord Northbrook as follows :— 


“Be it known that I received on the 28th Zilhij Your Excellency’s friendly letter, { dated 
23rd January 1874, which was written in reply to my 
communication of the 21st Rumzan, 1290 A.IL., aud was 
gratified to receive accounts of your health and welfare. 


“ With regard to the statement in the letter uuder reply, to the effect that I had omitted 
to indicate my sentiments on the subject of your letter, My Lord! my opinion is identical 
with that which my Envoy represented and explained both verbally and in writing at Simla, 
on which occasion be neither kept back nor concealed anything. Notwithstanding that my 
sentiments are identical with those which were fully sct forth in my letter of the 1st 
Rumzan, viz, that the arrangements made by Lord Lawrence and by Lord Mayo at the 
Ambala conference are sufficient, and that there is no need to repeat all this discussion. 


What Your Excellency has been pleased to indite with friendly pen, to the effect that 
looking to the established friendship, the prosperity, welfare, and consolidation of my State is 
an object of consideration, and that in verbal and written communications with my Lmvoy at 
Simla there had been no concealment and no matter kept back. 


“It is full certain that the members of the exalted British Government, looking to the 
union of the two great States, will ever, and do ever, consider and regard the prosperity, 
welfare, and consolidation of my kingdom because the exalted greatness of the kingdom of 

§ TG: couateadilon: Neva dn ceddiy, Her Majesty the Queen is more apparent than the sun and 
and the connection belween this sens More plain than yesterday.§ Looking to the requirements of 
truce aud tue following paragraph uot friendship and amity, my Envoy with a truthful and pure 


pues clear. : heart made all those verbal and written representations at 
Simla and explained fully what was in his mind without any reserve. 


“As to the sentiments of regret expressed by Your Excellency, the fact is this, that I also 
experience regret and uneasiness for this reason, that the people of Afghanistan are rude moun- 
taineers unendowed with knowledge and wisdom. Accordingly, it is my endeavour day and 
night to teach these people wisdom, knowledge, and excellence, and I fervently hope that by 
degrees that even Afghanistan will share in the acquirement of knowledge and wisdom. 


“Your Excellency! Since Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, especially the former 
possessed an intimate knowledge of Aghanistan and its frontiers, and Your Excellency also 
must certainly have acquired the same knowledge, I thercfore am desirous that Your Excellency 
after full and careful consideration of the approval expressed by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
‘Sunnud’ of Lord Lawrence and the decision of Lord Mayo will remain firm and constant in 
order that Afghanistan and its territories may be maintained inviolate and secure. 

“A letter bas recently been received by the hands of Ibrahim Khan, attached to the Yar- 
kund Mission, from Mr. T. D. Forsyth, C.B. An exact copy of that letter and the reply is 
herewith forwarded. It is certain that Mr. Forsyth has not been informed of the objections of 
Afghanistan and the conversation which took place between Your Lxcellency and my Envoy. 
Your Excellency will certainly (now) inform Mr. Forsyth.” : 

The Amir’s reply to Mr. Forsyth was to the effect that the latter could not 
be aware of the nature of the communications between His Excellency the 


eae aud Syud Nur Mahomed, but that doubtless he would be informed 
of them. 


* Vide paragraph 67, ante. 


} Tide paragraph 67, anée. 
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In a letter, dated 11th April 1874, to the Commissioner of Peshawur, the 
British Agent at Kabul thus explained the circumstances connected with the 
Amir’s letters to the Viceroy and Mr. Forsyth :— 


“ After two days’ private discussion replies to the murasillas received from His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India and Mr. Forsyth were written in the Kabul 
Durbar. ‘The murasilla to the address of the Viceroy was sent to the Agency Office and the 
other to Mr. Forsyth having been made over to Ibrahim Khan of the Yarkund Mission, a 
*Rukksatana’ of four hundred rupees of Kabul currency cash, one Kashmiri shawl, and an 
embroidered broadcloth chogha were assigned to him. Unless any impediment presente itself, 
he (Ibrabim Khan) will return to Mr. Forsyth vid Balkh and Badakshan in company with 
Mirza Abdul Hadi Khan, Agent of Naib Mahomed Alum Khan, Governor of Balkh, 
to-morrow or the day after to-morrow. The views of the Kabul Government will become 
known to you by the contents of the murasilla to the address of His Excelleney the Viceroy 

® Not received. and the enclosed copy of the second murasilla.* The Sadr-i- 
Azem observed to me privately as follows :— 


“ As regards Herat matters if, through misfortune (‘Na-Saadat Mandi’), Sirdar Mahomed 
Yakub Khan fails to arrive at a right conclusion (literally straight road, ‘rah-i-rast’), the 
Kabul Government will be constrained to send troops against Herat. In such case the Kabul 
authorities do not consider it advisable that Mr. Forsyth should return to India v/dé Kabul, 
especially because when Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan took flight from Kabul he put off his 
uniform outside the city, and with a view to collecting short-sighted people (‘ Kotah-Andesh’) 
he gave out that Amir on his return from India after the Ambala conference had abandoned 
the Mahomedan religion, and that he (the Sirdar) intended to wage religious war against His 
Highness with the aid of the Mussulmans of the country. 1f, therefore, Mr. Forsyth should 
come to this kingdom ata time when it is proposed that troops should proceed to Herat, the 
Sirdar will undoubtedly make ignorant people believe his former statement, and will thus find 
an opportunity to support his designs for raising disturbances, and the Kabul authorities will 
feel great anxiety lest any injury shall befall Mr. Forsyth. 


“The Amir then desired me to insert his observations in Persian in this letter as follows :— 


“ While replies were being written to the murasillas received from His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India and Mr. Forsyth, the members of the Durbar observed 
that it would be proper if it were written (to British Government) that the statements made 
by Mirakhor Ahmed Khan, Mulla Yahaya and Khalifa Abdul Rahman, who have lately 
arrived from Herat, confirm the representation of the Kabul Envoy made before His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy at Simla about the obstacles (in the way of a safe journey) of Afghanistan, 
but that it is not advisable to make mention either colloquially or in writing of such matters 
from which no advantage can be derived. 

“The Amir has written a friendly murasilla to Dr. Bellew and the Sadr-i-Azam, one to 
Mr. Forsyth, to the effect that the views of the Kabul Durbar will become known to him from 
the Amir’s murasilla, 

“T have submitted a letter to Mr. Forsyth to the following effect :— 

“Ibrahim Khan, Inspector, bas been permitted to-day by the Amir to return to you vid 
Balkh and Badakshan. ‘The views of the Kabul Government will be known to you from the 
Amir’s murasilla which he bears, aud he will give accounts of the state of affairs in this 
country. Iam extremely sorry that I have not been able to fulfil my wish of having an 
interview with you at Kabul on account of the unsatisfactory state of the affairs of this 
kingdom. May God make you successful in your mission.” 


86. Annoyance of the Amir at the deputenen ot teres 
Wakhan.—This chapter may be fitly closed with a brief account o 

i ee under which Ibrahim Khan was sent to the Mir of Wakhan 
with presents from the Government of India. When Mr. Forsyth’s mission 
started on its return journey to India, Colonel T. Gordon made a detour to the 
Pamir and Wakhan. ‘The Mir, Futteh Ali Shah, received him at Killa Punja 
with a courtesy and attention which the Government of India considered to 
+ Foreign Department, No. 1690P, deserve reward, Accordingly they instructedt the 
dated Srd August 1874. Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to send to 
Futteh Ali Shah, with the permission of the Amir of Kabul, a letter of thanks 
accompanied by appropriate presents. They suggested Ibrahim Khan as a 
suitable messenger, and desired that he should travel vid Kabul to Punja and 
deliver to the Amir a letter (enclosed) from the Viceroy. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was also asked to write to the Amir and send him a copy of the letter 


to be written to the Mir of Wakhan. 
z6 
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The following is the text of the Viceroy’s letter, dated 3rd August 1874, 
to the Amir :— 


“fo—His Hienness Amin SHEre ALI Kaan, Wali of Kabul and its Dependencies. 


“Your Highness is aware that on the return to India of the Yarkund Mission, Sir T, D, 
Forsyth deputed Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon and some other officers to explore the Pamir, and 
that they proeceded as far as Punja, in Wakhan, where they were most kindly and hospitably 
reccived by Futteh Ali Shab, the Mir of that place. 

“My friend! I have desired the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, with Your Highness’ 
permission, to send Mir Futteh Ali Shah a letter of thanks and a few presents in acknowledg. 
ment of the attention which my officers received from bin, As Ibrahim Khan, who was the 
bearer of a letter to Your Highness from Sir I. D. Forsyth when at Kashgar, is acquainted 
with the road, the presents and letter from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab have been 
sent in bis charge. He is also the bearer of this letter from mysclf to Your Highness, and 
T trust that Your Highness will allord him every facility for his journey. 

“I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness, and to subscribe 
myself Your Highness’ sincere friend.” 

On the 15th August the Commissioner of Peshawur (Sir R. Pollock) 
addressed a letter to Shah Mard Khan, Governor of Jelalabad, informing him 
that Ibrahim Khan was proceeding vid Jelalabad, under the orders of the 
Government of India and the Punj:b Government, in charge of letters from the 
Viceroy and Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor, and of certain 
presents for the Mir of Wakhan. As there would be delay in obtaining the 
necessary orders from Kabul, he asked Shah Mard Khan to furnish a suitable 
escort in anticipation to meet Ibrahim Khan at the British border and convey 
him to Kabul. A similar letter was sent to the British Agent at Kabul with 
instructions to inform the Amir. 


On the 2nd September the Lieutenant-Governor telegraphed that on learn. 
ing from the Commissioner of Peshawur of Ibrahim Khan’s contemplated 
journey to Wakhan, the Sadr-i-Azam had observed to the British Agent at 
Kabul that this proceeding would be injurious to the Amir. He asked that 
Ibrahim Khan might be detained at Peshawur pending a report to the Amir. 
The Punjab Government accordingly detained Ibrahim Khan and enquired 
whether an explanatory letter should be sent to Kabul in advance. The Gov- 
ernment of India directed that Ibrahim Khan should proceed without delay, and 
that the Sadr-i-Azam should be advised that any objection to Ibrahim Khan’s 
visit to Wakhan would prejudice the Amir in the eyes of the Viceroy. As will 
appear hereafter, the Government of India, when sending these orders, were not 
aware of the manner in which their instructions, dated 8rd August, had been 
carried out. At this juncture the British Agent’s reply to the Commissioner of 
Peshaww’s letter, dated 15th August, was received. It was as follows :— 


“ Translation of letter from the Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawur Division, dated 
27th August 1874. 


“The contents of your letter, dated 15th August 1874, to my address, wer i 
to the Sadr-i-Azam on 25th idem, and his sbaenitious were abetted he vok oir thee ie 
by express dik. I now beg to state that yesterday the Sadr-i-Azim called on me in my house 
and said that he bad brought to me a draft of reply to the letter in question after bringing it 
to.the notice of the Amir, and that I should communicate it to you with a petition from me. 
I therefore beg to submit every word (of the above draft) at his instance as follows :— 


“¢ As regards the deputation of the Khan Babadoor Ibrahim Khan, Ins ', Wi 4 

to the Mir of Wakhan (it is customary that) when in any inedoma Bender ria 
Chief (Malik) of a border tribe entertains a guest (of a foreign State), his hospitality is (con- 
sidered) on the part of his King and not on his own part. What authority do honter officers 
possess to speak on their own part with or treat with hospitality any person (of a different 
ae without the permission of the Commissioners (“Amanai” plural of “Amin”) of their 
se ane were sent by the Kabul Government to the Turkistan authorities that 
ae Pee i e servants of the British Government arrive at that place from the Yarkund 
ni oo ‘or eae of taking any letters {to Kabul) or for any other object, they should 

reat them with great honor, When hospitality is on the part of the Government, it appears 


suitable that the guest sl iv i i i 
sees pea tet ie howe something as a present to his entertainer at the time and 


; ever, nothing is given at the time and place of entertainment 

pencil is: eae of the guest to his country, his Government dieputes an Agent with “ites 
Chist a eee to senior es a border officer of another kingdom, who is the small 
( ribe, and the said Agent passing through the head-quarters of that kingdom 
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oes to that Chief, this policy is against the customs and usages of the world 
in particular unusual in this kingdom. The policy suiting (the customs of) tire world appears 
to be that the Government of India should have written to the Government of Af fanieune 
in friendship that they thank the aboye border officer (for the above Hoenftalionr erhaps 
this Government would have shown kindness to that border officer, inasmuch as on thernast re 


this kingdom he treated the servants of the British Government with honor and hospitality in 
a satisfactory manner.’ ”’ 7 


On hearing by telegraph of the gist of this reply, the Government of India 
directed the Sadr-i-Azim to be informed that the objections taken were premature, 
inasmuch as the Amir had not yet received the Viceroy’s letter, of which Ibrahim 
Khan was the bearer. If the refusal were persisted in, very serious notice would 
be taken. For the present no arms or money were to be given to the Amir. 
Meantime Ibrahim Khan, starting from Peshawur about the 18th September, 
arrived at Kabul on the 26th. ‘Ihe account of the proceedings at Kabul is 
given in the annexed letter from the British Agent, dated 28th September :~— 


“Phe Amir had promised (as previously reported) to give a reply to your letter, dated 
&th instant, to my address, after consultation (with his advisers). In the meantime in my 
presence the Amir received a letter on 25th September 1874 from his Dik Moonshee at 
Jelalabad, reporting the arrival of Khan Bahadoor Ibrahim Khan, Tuspector at that place, and 
his departure thence to Kabul the nextday. The Amir inan uneasy manver enquired from 
me (as to how Ibrahim Khan had arrived at Jelalabad without permission), and, ae I had 
received no information about it, I said that I knew notbing. The next morning Ibrahim 
Khan arrived at Kabul and reached my house. I at ouce waited on the Amir and reported 
his (Ibrahim Khan’s) arrival, when His Highness observed—‘ Notwithstanding that reasonable 
(maqul) excuses have been made, the British Government not having shown any attention 
{riayat) to them, has sent Ibrahim Khan to this country without my information. Had acci- 
dentally any injury befallen him on the road, it would have tended to the blame of both Gov- 
ernments, though under the plea of ignorance the authorities of this Government were free (of 
responsibility). I will give replies to the murasillas after perusal.’ In the afternoon I sent 
my Moonshee, Abdoolla Khan, with Ibrahim Khan to the Sadr-i-Azim with the murasillas 
(which Ibrahim Khan had brought), who after allowing Ibrahim Khan to return (to me) 
presented the murasillas to the Amir. After their perusal His Highness observed—' In these 
rourasillas the departure of Ibrahim Khan depends on my permission; but without my know- 
ledge, and notwithstanding that excuses have been made by this Government, he has been sent 
to this country. ‘Chis is an extraordinary mode of secking permission (istamzaj) from the 
Government which God has given me.’ In short, the Amir and all the Durbar authorities 
expressed themselves greatly annoyed (‘dik’ lit. vexed) in this matter, but after lengthy dis. 
cussions and councils, the Amir remarked—‘Though the English authorities have sent 
Ibrabim Khan without my consent, without paying regard to such action being utterly inju- 
rious to this Government, still through respect to the friendship which exists between the two 
Goveruments, it does not appear advisalle that he should be sent back (to India).’ 


This custom is 


“ By the grace of God and the good fortune of the (British) Government* permission hae 
# T would draw attention to the tone been obtained for Ibrahim Khan to proceed (to Wakhan). 
of the Agent, which I consider quite Yesterday he was taken to wait on the Amir, and His High- 
inappropriate, not to sny disrespectful. noss accepted the box containing asix-barrelled pistol presented 
Col) Ee Renton Comaiaeianer: by him, and having received him in a kind manner asked after 
the health of yourself, His Excellency the Viceroy, and His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. Mirza Abdool Hadi Khan, the trusted Agent of Naib Mahomed Alum Khan, 
was then called in and directed to take Ibrahim Khan honorably and hospitably to Wakhan 
and to bring him back to Kabul. 


brahim Khan will proceed to-morrow vid the Hindoo Koosh. Councils are being held 
as to whether replies to the above murasillas should be sent now or on return of Ibrahim Khan.” 


Subsequently the Punjab Government forwarded + the Amir’s replies, dated 
+ From Punjab, No. 196C., dated Sth October, to the letters from the Viceroy and 
16th October 1874. the Lieutenant-Governor. They ran as follows :-— 


« Pyanslation of a letter from the Amir of Kabul to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, dated 
8th October 1874. 


“Your Excellency’s letter was delivered by Ibrahim Khan on the 27th September, and its 
contents have revealed the secrets of friendship and amity. 


“ i wrote to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to depute 
Tbrabita Wakes permission, to convey a letter of thanks and certain presents to Mir 
Fatteh Ali Shah in consideration of his hospitable reception of Lieutenant-Colonel oo 
accorded by him with the permission of this State, the gift of God. I have replied to . 
Honor fully on this subject, and Your Excellency will understand it from my letter addresse 


to His Honor.” 
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“ Translation of a letter from the Amir of Kabul to the Hon’ptEz Sia R. H. Davizs, K.C.8.1., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Punjab, dated 8th October 1874. 


“ Mahomed Ibrahim Khan delivered on the 27th of September the letters from His Excel. 
lency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India and Your Honor. As these letters informed 
me of the good health of His Excellency the Viceroy and yourself, they have made me happy, 

As regards the conveyance of the letter and presents for Mir Futteh Ali Shah, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy wrote in his letter that Your Honor would despatch Ibrahim Khan with my 
permission ; and Your Honor in your own letter also wrote that under the orders of the Viceroy 
Tbrabim Khan would be sent with my permission to convey certain presents to Mir Futteh Ali 
Sbab in consideration of the hospitable reception given by him to Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon. 
Ere this, the objections, with thetr reasons, against the conveyance of the letter and presents 
to Mir Futteh Ali Shah were fully stated to the Agent located here. Now that Ibrahim Khan 
has been deputed without my permission to convey the letter and presents to Mir Futteh Ali 
Shah, a subject of this State, notwithstanding the objections which had been urged, the 
circumstance shows a disregard of the rules by which the relations between the two Statcs are 
regulated, and militates against the custom of this country. But in consideration of the 
amity and friendsbip existing between the two States I have not considered it proper to stop 
Ibrahim Khan.” 

These letters from the Amir raised the question as to the practice whereby 
the visits of British officials to Kabul was regulated; whether permission was 
always sought, and the grant of it awaited before the official started, and 
whether the practice, whatever it was, depended upon custom or upon any 
arrangement with the Amir. The Punjab Government were asked to furnish 

Foreign Department No. 35c.P, information on these points, and also to submit all 
dated 29th October 1874. the correspondence which had passed between the 
Commissioner of Peshawur and the British Agent on the subject of Ibrahim 
Khan’s deputation. When this correspondence was received it showed that 

Punjab, No. 2026, dated 6th Decem- the first instructions sent by the Punjab Govern- 
ber 1874. ment to the Commissioner of Peshawur, and on which 
that officer acted, omitted to state that it was only with the Amir’s permission 
that the letter and presents were to be sent on to the Mir. Moreover, the 
Commissioner’s letter of the 15th August to the British Agent was so worded 
as to make it appear that Ibrahim Khan was proceeding in charge of letters 
from the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor, and with certain presents for 
the Mir. The fact that the Viceroy’s letter was for the Amir was not stated, 
and although the omission was subsequently perceived and to a certain extent 
remedied by Sir R. Pollock’s letter of the 8th September to the British Agent, 
the mischief had been done and the Amir’s susceptibilities roused, not without 
cause. With regard to the question of the custom regulating the visits of British 

* Demi-official from Commissioner of officials to Kabul, it appeared that etiquette Loo 
Peshawur (Sir R. Pollock) to Under- quired that warning should be given and permission 
Tih ara Loree” DePeremenb dated sought before sending up an Agent.* In his letter, 

; dated 23rd November 1874, Sir R. Pollock some- 
what modified this statement of the custom. He wrote— 

“T would remark that, although ostensibly ‘permission’ is sought for our Agents to 
enter Afghanistan, it is obvious that no permission is really needed, while our relations with 
the Afghan Government are good. Notice is really sent as a polite mode of calling on His 
Highness to have our messengers met on the frontier and safely escorted through a country 
where ‘safe conduct’ is something more than a mere formality.” : 

The opinion of the Punjab Government was as follows :— 

“The Amir, however, can, in the opinion of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, find 
no reasonable complaint on the breach of it in this instance after having been informed in the 
Commissioner’s letter of the 8th September to the Agent that the bearer of the letter from His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to the Mir of Wakhan was also the bearer of a letter to His 
Highness from His Excellency the Viceroy.” 

A consideration of all these circums 
of the Government of India as to the 
following letters w 


tances necessarily modified the opinion 
the Amir’s conduct, and ultimately the 
ere sent to the Punjab Government and to His Highness :— 


“No, 2841P., dated Fort William, 23rd December 1974 (Confidential), 


i lame U. AitcHison, Esq., C.S.L., Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
o—T. H. Trorxton, Esq., D.C.L,, Secretary to the Governmont of Punjab. 


“T am directed by His Excellence i i i 
, y the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council to 
acknowledge receipt of your confidential letter, No. 2026, dated 5th December 1874. 
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“His Excellency in Council considers it very unfortunate that the essential point in the 
instructions conveyed in my letter of 3rd August, viz., that the letter of thanks ait presenta 
from the Licutenant-Governor to the Mir of Wakhan were to be sent with the permission of 
His Highness the Amir of Kabul, was not in the first instance communicated to the Canine 
sioner of Peshawur. 


“In consequence of this omission the first communications with the Kabul authorities 
as to Ibrahim Khan’s journey did not allude either to the permission of the Amir, or to the 
fact that Ibrahim Khan was the hearer of a letter from the Viceroy to His Highness. Under 
these circumstances, His Excellency in Council is not surprised at the irritation shown by the 
Amr. 


“Had His Excellency in Council been aware of this omission, he would certainly not have 
telegraphed to you in the strong terms used in my messages of the 3rd and 5th September. 


“The error was subsequently rectified. Ibrahim Khan was allowed to go to Wakhan 
and has returned safely. And although the mistake that was made might, after receipt of the 
Commissioner’s second message of 8th September and the delivery of the Viceroy’s letter to 
the Amir, have been referred to somewhat less ungraciously and more correctly than is done 
in the Amir’s letter of 8th October to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, still, in the opinion 
of His Excellency in Council, great allowance must be made for the impression that was first 
produced on the Amir’s mind that we were, without reference to him, about to open communi- 
cation with the Mir of Wakhan, and an expression of regret for the misunderstanding that 
oceurred is due to His Highness. 


“‘T am accordingly instructed to enclose a letter of explanation from the Viceroy to the 
Amir, and to request that it may be forwarded to His Highness without delay in the usual 
manner. A copy is enclosed for the information of the Lieutenant-Governor.” 


‘Khareeta, dated 23rd December 1874. 


“From—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
“o—His Hicayess Axwin SoerE Aur Kgan, Wali of Kabul. 


«T have received Your Highness’ friendly letter of 8th October last, and thank Your 
Highness for having, in accordance with the request which I made in my letter of 8rd August, 
given permission to Ibrahim Khan to proceed to Wakhao with a letter of thanks and some 
presents to Mir Futteh Ali Shah in acknowledgment of the attention which, under Your 
Highness’ instructions to him, my officers had received at his hands. 


“With reference to what Your Highness has written to His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, I have to express to Your Highness my regret that, owing to some 
misunderstanding, Your Highness was led to suppose that Ibrahim Khan had been sent as the 
bearer of a letter and presents from myself to the Mir of Wakhan without Your Highness’ 
permission, Such was never my intention, as Your Highness would learn from the second 
message sent from the Commissioner of Peshawur and from my letter to Your Highness of 
which Ibrahim Khan was the bearer.” 


The following letter was also addressed to the Amir by the Lieutenant- 
Governor :— 


“Translation of a letter from His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, &., to His Hicunzss Arr 
Suene ALI Kaan, Wali of Afghanistan, dated 2nd January 1875. 


« Referring to former letters, I have to express my regret that when it was decided to 
depute Khan Bahadoor Ibrahim Khan with the presents to Wakban, Your Highness’ permis- 
sion was inadvertently omitted to be awaited before the departure of the said Ibrahim Khan 
from Peshawur. Considering our friendship and unity, this mistake is one which should not be 


taken notice ot.” 
The following replies were sent by the Amir :— 


“Khureeta, dated Friday, 25th Mobarram-ul-Haram 1292, 


“Brom—His Highness the Amir of Kabul, 
“To—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


“Your friendly letter dated 23rd December 1874 arrived at a most fortunate time and 
explained the secrets of your friendship. I have thoroughly understood its meaning, and as it 
contained an assurance of your health, it brought me unbounded joy. 


«J praise and thank God that the bonds of friendship and affection between the two high 
Governments are as usual fixed and firm, and that the members of the high English Govern- 
ment also have regarded and still do regard the welfare and prosperity of my Government 
with an eye friendly to both the high Governments. (I trust that you will always make me 
happy by accounts of your health.) ” 


27 
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“Translation of a letter from Tis Highness the Amir of Kabul, to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the 


Punjab. 
“ Acknowledges receipt of letter dated 2nd January 1875, and states that His Highness 


was glad to learn of His Honor’s good health. God be praised that friendly relations exict 
as before between the two States, and the authorities of the British Government, regarding 
the two States identical, constantly desire the prosperity and consolidation of my Government.” 


APPENDICES TO CHarTER IV. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE NOMINATION OF ABDULLA JAN AS HEIR-APPARENT TO YAKUB KHAN'’S 
IMPRISONMENT AT KABUL, AND SIRDAR AYUB KHAN'S REBELLION AND FLIGHT— 
NOVEMBER 1873 to MARCH 1978. 


87. The nomination of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as Heir-appa- 
rent. Description of the ceremony observed on the occasion 
of his public recognition. Acquiescence of principal tribes 
and Chiefs.—Early in November 1873 the Amir took counsel with Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah, Mustaufi Hubibulla Khan, Arsla Khan, Ghilzai, and Mirza 
Mahomed Hossein Khan as to the advisability of declaring Sirdar Abdulla 
Jan Heir-apparent. Subsequently, Sirdar Ibrahim Khan and other principal 
Sirdars, Khans, leading merchants, and persons of position and influence wero 
called together; the Amir’s views were explained, and their opinion asked. 
They unanimously pronounced a blessing on Sirdar Abdulla Jan as Heir-appa- 
rent, and wished the Amir joy. Amongst others, the British Agent offered his 
congratulations. 


The coming Id was fixed for the public announcement of Sirdar Abdulla 
Jan’s selection and for the usual congratulatory ceremonies. On the same 
occasion various titles were to be bestowed, viz., on Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, 
that of Sadr-i-Azam, or “Tol Ikhtiar, «e., Prime Minister;’? on Mustaufi 
Hubibulla Khan, that of Amin-ul-Mulk, or “ Kor Amin, i.e., Home Minister ;” 
on Arsla Khan, Ghilzai, that of Amin-i-Kharija, or “Foreign Minister.” Mean- 
while, the nomination of Abdulla Jan was being recognized by numerous 
Chiefs and leading personages. 


The question was discussed whether the Amir should pass the winter at 
Kandahar. Syud Nur Mahomed supported the measure, because it would 
enable the Amir to keep Yakub Khan in check, supposing the Sirdar should 
attempt to raise disturbances in consequence of Abdulla Jan’s nomination. 
The Mustaufi, however, advised that Yakub should be allowed an opportunity 
of recognizing Abdulla Jan; the Sirdar could do nothing in the winter, and if 
he proved hostile, measures could be taken against him in the spring. More- 
over, if disorder broke out in Kabul during the Amir’s absence, the local 
authorities were not strong enough to quell it. This advice prevailed. 


At length, the 22nd November 1873, the day of the Id-ul-Fitar, which 
had been fixed as the day of Abdulla Jan’s public recognition, arrived. From 
early morning the Sirdars, Chiefs, merchants, and otber persons of rank 
and position, aud indeed the whole population of Kabul, assembled to witness 
the spectacle. All the available troops were drawn up in front of the Tuppeh 
Maranjan. At 10 a.m., after the Id prayers and the “ Kutba” had been read, 
Hafiz Moulvi Mahomed Amin, Peshawuree, mounting the pulpit, deliver- 
ed an oration regarding Sirdar Abdulla Jan’s appointment and read the Amir's 
Sunnud and the document presented by the Chiefs, &c., bearing their seals, and 
acknowledging the Sirdar as the Amir’s successor. On conclusion of the 
Moulvi’s speech the Amir rose, and, standing, presented the “ Koran” and the 
sword conferred on him by his father, Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, to Sirdar 
Abdulla Jan, placing with his own hands the Koran on his son’s ucck and 
fastening the sword-belt round his loins. He then addressed him—“ These two 
precious articles were given me at Herat by your venerated grandfather in the 
last stage of his life. I now intrust them to you with perfect confidence and 
as tokens of a paternal blessing. You should regard them as the foundation of 
your fortunes, and pray that by their aid you may be successful in all mundane 
undertakings.” The Amir next read a Kutba for the Sirdar’s worldly prosperty, 
and, taking his seat on the pulpit, received the congratulations of his subjects. 
Afterwards a review was held and a dole of money and food distributed. All 
the Chiefs and the British Agent waited on Sirdar Abdulla Jan to congratu- 


late him. 
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The following is an abstract translation of the Sunnud given by the Amir 
to Abdulla Jan :— 


“ Unlimited praise is due to God, who is the permanent ruler of the kingdom of divinity 
and who has adorned the heads of his noble Chiefs with illustrious crowns, and great benedic- 
tion is due to his Prophet Mahomed. ‘Obey God and the Prophet and the rulers Appointed 
by them. He who obeys God and the Prophet will enjoy great happiness. After givin 
thanks to our Almighty God and the Prophet, let it be known to the Chiefs, nobles, and other 
subjects of Afghanistan that the ‘ Ayat’ says ‘glory is to him who made the earth.’ Undoubt- 
edly the world is made by God, and he appoints rulers in it as he pleases among his creatures /’ 
‘these rulers are to be honored,’ ‘and they impress upon us, that when a man is appointed 
aruler he should act with justice.’ ‘Certainly God loves him like a friend who distributes 
justice.’ By the grace of God I have also received the gift of a country from him. Since 
my father, the late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, made me assume the reins of the government 
of Afghanistan in compliance with the ‘ Hadis,'—‘ guard your subjects as you will be amen- 
able for their interests’—no time has been lost, and no neglect has taken place in givine 
stability to the Mahomedan religion, in enforcing the Mahomedan law, in showing respect and 
kindness to Syuds, Moollas, and the members of good families, and in securing peace and 
comfort for the subjects of this kingdom. As by the grace and aid of God the Government 
of Afghanistan has now attained full power and dignity, I have resolved in the present and 
future interests of all this kingdom to appoint as the Prophet and his Caliphs did, and 
according to universal custom, Sirdar Abdulla Jan, my Heir-apparent. The marks of intelli- 
gence, acuteness, rectitude, and thrift. are observable on his auspicious brow. In consultation 
with, and at the instance of, the elders of this kingdom, members of high families, and Chiefs, 
therefore, I adorn him with a khillut in recognition of this selection, and appoint him my 
Heir-apparent and successor in order that after my death the reins of this government may be 
rightfully assumed by him, In compliance with what God has said he will make every effort 
for the security of peace, and the comfort of the people, the protection of the frontier, and the 
general improvement of the kingdom. None of my other children, relations, &c., will have 
any right to interfere with his administration. ‘God is witness to all promises.’ I therefore 
command the natives and residents of this kingdom publicly to consider Sirdar Abdulla Jan 
my Heir-apparent and ruler of Afghanistan and its dependencies after my death, and not to 
deviate from his orders or infringe his instructions. In accordance with the ‘ Ayat,’—‘ obey 
God and the Prophet, and the ruler appointed by them,’ and the ‘ Hadis’—‘ hear, obey your 


Gevernor, even if be is a negro.” The orders of the Sirdar should be carried out cheerfully, 
aud no deviation should be made from his instructions.” 


Tn return the Chiefs and people of the State presented a document signify- 
ing their acceptance of Abdulla Jan as successor designate to the Amir. Its 
purport was as follows :— 


“God deserves extreme praise, because He is the ruler of the kingdom of deity, and exalts 
the heads of his nobles in this world with crowns of dignity. ‘Obey God and the Prophet, 
and those invested with authority by them,’ says the ‘Ayat.’ In like manner the Prophet 
deserves the greatest blessing, because he is the rightlul Governor of the kingdom of prophecy, 


and because the ‘Ayat’ says, ‘he who obeys God and the Prophet will be rewarded with 
great happiness,’ 


“ After thanksgiving to God and blessing the Prophet, the chief object of the execution 
and presentation of this document is this, that as it is most incumbent on us, the followers 
of the Mahomedan religion, to obey the divine sayings and the orders of the Mahomedan 
Law, as says the ‘Ayat’—‘obey God and the Prophet, and those invested with authority by 
them,’ and the sacred ‘ Hadis’— hear, obey your Governor, even if he is a buld-headed negro,’ 
and as it is therefore necessary to obey our ruler, the Amir Shere Ali Khan has at present 
appointed Sirdar Abdulla Jan as his Heir-apparent and successor after his death at the instance 
of, and in consultation with us, the Chiefs, elders, and the subjects of his kingdom, and bas 
made over, after his death, the reins of the authority of protecting the rights and privileges 
of all the people of Afghanistan and its dependencies to the Sirdar. This selection will in 
every way tend to our peace and comfort, and it has been made in pursuance of the usage 
adopted by the Prophet and his Caliphs. Every sovereign in this world appoints a successor for 
the administration of his kingdom and the tranquillity of his subjects. Under these cir- 
cumstances we all, the Government servants, Moollas, Synds, Chiefs, and other subjects of 
this kingdom, cheerfully accept, in compliance with the ‘Ayats’ in the ‘Koran’ and the 
‘ Hadises’ of the Prophet, the selection of Sirdar Abdulla Jan made by the Amir Shere Ali 
Khan, and promise to consider him his successor after his death. God is our witness that we 
shall act according to the ‘Ayat. There is no doubt that God gives a place in paradise to 
the orthodox in reward for humiliation and uprightness, as well as to those who are killed in 
the execution of his commands; the Old and the New Testaments and the ‘ Koran’ give 
evidence to this fact. ‘He who relies on his promise, God expresses his gratification towards 
him as well as towards those who obey their rulers.’ We shall not in any way refuse or 
decline to act against this ‘ Ayat,’ and if we do so, we shall incur God’s anger and be worthy 
of being punished under the ‘ Ayat.’ ‘Certainly those who accept you (viz., Mahomed), 
accept God. God’s hand is above all bands, he who dishelieves this sins against God, and he 


who believes in this will receive a good reward,’ and under the ‘ Hadis’ he who obeys me, 
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obeys God, and he who rebels against me, rebels against God. ‘He wh ‘ . 

: : ‘ ' o obeys his A 
lanier, ach me and he who rebels against his Amir, rebels against me.’ "We therefore 
execute this legal agreement, cheerfully accepting the above- i ‘ - 

and the Prophet may approve of it.” J pling ove-noted selection, and pray that God 


On Thursday, the 4th December, Sirdar Shums-ud-din Khan, ao first i 
of the Amir Shere Ali, gave a great feast in honor of Abdulla Jan’s Bb bari 
At the same time he presented a copy of the Koran, on a blank p'ge of which he 
and his son had subscribed an oath of fealty to the Amir and the Heir-apparent. 


Subsequently, the Chiefs and elders of the Ghilzai tribe presented the 
Amir with an unanimous address to the following effect :— 


“Since the commencement of the Doorance rule we have been adherents of the Barukzai 
tribe, even during the Sadozai rule we considered Wuzeer Futteh Khan our elder and patron. 
When the late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan assumed the reins of government, we became the 
partizans of the late Wuzeer Mahomed Akbar Khan and Your Highness. None of us hag 
acquired the position and abilities for the ranks of Hishmut-ood-dowla or Wuzeer-i-Dawal 
Kharjee, though Your Highness has granted these titles most graciously to Ismutoolla Khan 
and Arsla Khan, Ghilzai Chiefs. In recognition of this great kindness, in addition to the 
agreement formerly given by us, we present a new agreement that we swear by God and the 
Prophet that we as well as our children and relations will always be the well-wishers of Your 
Highness and your Heir-apparent, Sirdar Abdulla Jan, The agreement bearing the seals 
of these Chicfs and elders was read out in a public Durbar, and the Amir most kindly observed 
to them—‘ May God give you success for the completion of this good intention ; I hope that 
the Afghan Government will attain more power in consequence of the partizanship of such 
elders as you with its rulers.’” 

The Chiefs of the Kohistan Hills followed suit, to the Amir’s great satis- 
faction, and further asked that one of their Chiefs might be appointed to 
represent the tribe at Kabul. Naib Mahomed Alum Khan, Governor of Turkestan, 
sent a gift of 1,000 gold tillas, and directed the Mirs of his province to 
follow his example. The Akhund of Swat said he would join the name of the 
Sirdar to that of the Amir in his prayers. 


Rumours were, however, current of the dissatisfaction felt by the Amir’s other 
sons. Yakub Khan was said to have placed all his father’s adherents in restraint, 
and to have commenced fortifying Herat and to be organizing his troops. 
Ibrahim Khan was anxious to go to Mecca; a prolonged stay in Kabul after his 
supersession by Abdulla Jan was disagreeable and irksome to him. 


88. The Amir informs the Government of India of his 
selection of Abdulla Jan as Heir-apparent. Lord North- 
brook’s reply. Despatch to the Secretary of State.—There was 
some delay on the part of the Amir in communicating to the Government of 
India his choice of Abdulla Jan as Heir-apparent. At length in a letter, dated 
80th November 1878, he wrote as follows to Lord Northbrook :— 

“ Be it known that the recent sudden illness with which we were seized caused general con- 
sternation und anxicty, so much so that certain of the chief personages of the State and officers 
of the Government assembled together, and after mutual consultation made a unanimous repre- 
sentation to the effect that, in accordance with the approved custom of ancient kings, and for 
the purpose of securing the welfare of the subjects of this kingdom, it was absolutely essential 
to appoint an heir and successor to the throne. 

“On hearing these representations from the said officers of the State, we ordered the matter 
to be referred for consultation and deliberation, and a few days before the auspicious occurrence 
of the Id-ul-Fitar all the nobles of exalted rank, the chief and leading men of Afghanistan, 
after careful deliberation cast the dice of this auspicious fate in the name of Sirdar Abdalla 
Jan, whose stature of ability they judged would best befit the regal robes of sovereignty after 


our removal from this world. 

“ Accordingly, on Sunday, the Ist Shawul, being the opening day of the festival, we 
honored and exalted Sirdar Abdulla Jan with the title of Heir-apparent agreeably to the sincere 
desire of all classes of our subjects, and all the followers of Islam opened their lips in prayer 
for our son, and stretching forth their hands in acknowledgment of his selection recognized 
him as their absolute sovereign, ruler over all the territories of Afghanistan, &c., and master 
of the entire country and army of this Government. They submitted moreover a formal docu- 
ment recognizing the Sirdar as Heir-apparent and sovereign. 

“ Since there has always existed a firm and constant friendship between this State and the 
British Government, it has been decmed fitting to afford information of this matter, which 
has been approved by all classes in the State, and accordingly the present letter has been 
writteu.” 
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On receipt of this letter the question arose as to the terms in which it should 
be acknowledged. The records of the Forcign Department were searched for 
precedents, In the case of Sirdar Ghulam Hyder, Shere Ali’s elder brother, 
no formal recognition appeared to have been accorded. And when Shere Ali 
became Heir-apparent, no spontaneous intimation of his appointment had been 
conveyed tothe Viceroy. Whathappened was this. On Sirdar Ghulam Hyder’s 
death at Kabul, on the 2nd July 1858, the Commissioner of Peshawur wrote a 
letter of condolence to Dost Mahomed. The Amir in his reply tothe Commis. 
siouer, announced that Shere Ali had been appointed Heir-apparent and entrusted 
with the entire management of the affairs of Afghanistan. It was suggested that 
akhillut might be sent to Shere Ali, but Sir J. Lawrence, then Chief Com. 
missioner of the Punjab, advised against the proposal, and recommended a 
simple acknowledgment of the Amir’s notification, with an expression of hope 
that the new Heir-apparent would, under the tuition of his father, learn to 
conduct the Government with the same wisdom and success. Eventually the 
following letter was sent to the Punjab Government :— 


“With regard to the intimation conveyed to Colonel Edwardes privately by Nawab 
Foujdar Khan, that the Amir would be pleased if Government sent a khillut of eongratulation 
to Sirdar Shere Ali Khan, the Governor-General remarks that it would be a very marked and 
unusual proceeding to present a kbillut to Shere Ali Khan, the newly-nominated Heir-apparent 
to the throne of Afghanistan, especially as on the nomination of Ghulam Hyder Khan to that 
dignity no khillut was given. 

Tt seems to His Lordship that the Amir should have communicated the intelligence of 
the death of Ghulam Hyder Khan and the nomination of Shere Ali Khan as Heir-apparent in 
a letter from himself to the Governor-General, and not having done so, he cannot expect to 
receive from His Lordship direct any expression of condolence on the one event or congratula- 
tion on the other. 


“The Governor-General authorizes you, therefore, to answer the communication in question 
in the sense suggested by Colonel Edwardes, namely, ‘simply to acknowledge the Amir’s 
notification, with an expression of a hope that the new Heir-apparent would, under the tuition 
of his father, learn to conduct the government with the same wisdom and success.’ ” 


In April 1864* Major H. James, Commissioner of Peshawur, announced 
* Proceedings, Political 4, May1sé4, the arrival of Sirdar Mahomed Rufeek Khan on an 
Nos. 76-81, embassy from Shere Ali for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the existing alliance. One of the requests which he was instructed to prefer 
was that the Amiz’s eldest son, Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan, might be styled in 
correspondence the Heir-apparent (Wali Ahad). As this style had been 
adopted during the late Amir’s lifetime, first towards Sirdar Ghulam Hyder 
Khan, and after his death, towards Shere Ali, Major James had replied that he 
foresaw no difficulty on this point. The Government of India entirely approved 
Major James’ proceedings, and acceded to the Amir’s request that his eldest 
son should be addressed by the title in question in all future correspondence. 


On the 2ist January 1874, after consideration of the correspondence 
summarized above, Lord Northbrook replied to the Amir, using language as 
similar as possible to that of 1858. He wrote :— 


“T have received Your Highness’ friendly letter of 9th Shawul A. H. 1290, corresponding 
with 30th November 1873, and trust that Your Highness has completely recovered from the 
illness which afflicted you. I pray that Your Highness may still enjoy many years of life and 
good health during which the cords of friendship may be drawn yet closer, and that Sirdar 
Abdulla Jan, whom, with a view to the welfare of your kingdom, you have appointed to be 
Heir-apparent, may, under Your Highness’ tuition, learn to conduct the government with the 
same wisdom and success, 

“Consider me alwa 
your kingdom. 


“T beg to express the high considera 
myself Your Highness’ sincere friend.” 


ys as Your Highness’ friend and sincerely desirous of the prosperity of 
tion I entertain for Your Highness, and to subscribe 


Secret, 23rd January 1874, No. 4, I ae a pee ie! of State the Government of 
ndia wrote as follows :— 

“From the Kabul Diaries and the letters of our Kabul Agent, which have been sefpa- 
rately forwarded,+ more particularly the Agent’s letter of 24th 

+ See Secret dea particularly the Agent’s letter o 
Aisa sik Deceiver 1874 aud Nore November, and the diary from 4th to 8th December 1873, 
ated 9th January 1874. a Grace will have learned that the installation of the 

ir Heir. A me: s 

anid xesintntes an’ GRab Hace ar as Heir-apparent was carried out with great ceremony 


1 f the principal Governors and Sirdars of the country have 
offered their congratulations to the Amir on this event either ia person or by deputy. _ 
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“ How far this may be taken as an indication of the real state of feeling in Afghanistan, 
and of acquiescence in the supersession of Yakub Khan, to whom the Amir ts mainly indebted 
for the recovery of his throne, remains to be seen. It would be rash at present to hazard a 
conjecture. Meanwhile, Yakub Khan himself has sent no congratulations, and, if reports be 
true, he has placed the adherents of the Amir and Sirdar Abdulla Jan at Herat under restraint, 
and is strengthening the defences of the town and fort. Several influential Sirdars, and among 
them Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, the Governor of Kabul, are reported to be dissatisfied with the 
nomination of Abdulla Jan, The Amir himself and the officers of his Court are evidently 
anxious as to the attitude which Sirdar Yakub Khan may assume, and various proposals for bis 
removal from the Government of Herat, and for attacking him from Furrah, &e., bave been 
discussed in the State Council. At one time it was proposed that the Amir himself should go 
to Kandahar for the winter, with a view to check bim should he attempt a movement; but this 
project was overruled, 


“Tt seems to us very doubtful whether Sirdar Yakub Khan will quietly acquiesce in 
the nomination of his younger brother. But he is reported to have no funds, and it seema 
improbable that he will attempt any movement at present until cireumstances be more fayor- 
able for the assertion of his rights, 


“The Amir has taken this important step, which is very likely to have a marked effect on 
the course of events in Afghanistan, without reference to the British Government, a circum. 
stance which we consider fortunate. We could not have approved of the measure had we been 
previously consulted, nor could we have hoped to influence the Amir’s choice in the matter. 
In the reply to the Amir no opinion as to the wisdom of the step which has been taken by 

® Sce letter to the Honorable the the Amir has been expressed, and the letter has been designedly 
Court of Directors, No. 61, dated couched as nearly as circumstances admit in the same language 
Allahabad, Sst October 1858, Ab- as that in which* in 1858 the Punjab Government were 
meri ean ans, CeR instructed to reply to the letter from Dost Mahomed Khan, 
intimating the selection of Shere Ali as Heir-apparent in supersession of his elder brother 


Mahomed Afzul Khan.” 


89. Communications addressed by the Amir to Russia, 
Bokhara, and Persia on the subject of Abdulla Jan’s nomina- 
tion.— About this time (end of January 1874) the Amir, when replying to a 
letter from General Kaufmann, announcing the Russian conquest of Khiva, 
took advantage of the occasion to write a separate letter (annexed) announcing 
Abdulla Jan’s nomination. A letter to the same effect was sent to the Amir 


of Bokhara :— 


Abstract translation of the second letter from the Amir to Russian Governor-General of Tashkend. 


“In accordance with the custom of former lings, for the benefit of all the people of Af- 
ghanistan, on the Ist of Shawal, in consultation with all the elders of this kingdom on the 
occasion of the holy Id-ul-Fitar festival, I granted the title of my Heir-apparent to my son, 
Sirdar Abdulla Jan, in order that after my death he may become the ruler of the whole of 
this kingdom and undertake the heavy burden of its administration. All the Mussalmans, the 
followers of the Prophet, prayed for the success of the Sirdar and cheerfully accepted his no- 
mination, and have recognised him as their ruler and master of all the countries of Afghanistan 
after my death. As friendship exists between this Government and His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, 1 have considered it advisable to send information of this nomination to 
you. I hope you will always consider me as a well-wisher of your health. 


A long time elapsed without any answer being received. Eventually Eshan 
Khwaja Buzurg, Samarcandi, brought the following reply, dated 12th July 
1878, from General Kaufmann; he appears to have been received with scant 
ceremony. A house was assigned him, but no official was sent to meet him, 
and he had to give up his letter to the Sadr-i-Azam. The letter was as 


follows :— 
“ After titles, compliments, &c.,—By order of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, 
I stopped for about one-half year at St. Petersburg to settle some matters of this country (viz., 
Russian Turkistan). Now by command of him (the Emperor) I have returned to Tashkend, 
and consider it advisable (lit., a friendly trouble) to inform Your Highness of my arrival. 
t. Petersburg I was erenied with oe ee tne anes coe 
ications from you. In one of these murrasilas you mentione ' f 
oe ie aoe, Sirdar Abdulla Khan, as your Heir-apparent. 2 hye ee = olny of 
friendship existing between Russia and Afghanistan will in future imcrease an cea a 
owing to the recent alliance between the Emperor of Russia and the Queen o P a ae 
This (alliance) has tended to the fulfilment of the best wishes of the two families, an oub 
not that this alliance of the two powers will be an omen 
The alliance referred to was the (1it,, 9 mark or sign) for those countries (the people of) which 


aia caredaaguiar aa under the protection of the Emperor of Russia and the Queen 


During my sojourn at § 
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of England live in great peace and comfort. May God save you for the sake of your 
dignity and the comfort of (your) peoplet And may you live loug and enjoy happiness |”? 
o 


The question was discussed in the Kabul Durbar whether a communication 
should also be sent to the Shah of Persia. Syud Nur M ahomed observed that the 
Government of India had hinted to him the advisability of friendship between 
the Afghan and the Persian Governments ; and he suggested that an intimation 
of Abdulla Jan’s nomination would afford an excellent opportunity for a 
renewal of intercourse with the Persian Government. On the other hand, if 
Persia should take no notice of the intimation, or answer it discourteously, a 
slight would be put upon the Afghan Government. ; It was thought, however, 
that the British Minister at Teheran might use his influence to prevent such a 
contre-temps if the fact of the letter having been sent was brought to his know- 
ledge. On hearing of the discussion the Government of India desired that the 
Amir might be informed of their readiness to move the British Minister at 
Teheran to use his influence to secure a suitable reply to the Amit’s letter, and 

To Punjab, No. 389P., dated 11th 2 telegram was immediately despatched to Teheran 
February 1874. with this object. 


Eventually, in the Kabul diary, dated 27th-29th January 1874, it was 
reported that the following letter, addressed to the Shah, announcing the nomi- 
nation of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as the Amir’s Heir-apparent, had been sent to 
Seistin in charge of Mahomed Hussun Khan. And the Sumsam-ul-Mulk, the 
Persian Governor of Seistan, was asked to arrange for the safe transmission of 
this letter to Teheran :— 


Translation of letter from the Amir to the Shah of Persia, announcing nomination of Abdulla Jan as Heir- 
apparent, 


“As by the grace of God the servants of this Government and the authorities of your 
A copy of the Persian version of kingdom have the honor of being Mussalmans and the fol- 
thia letter will be found in Appeu- lowers of the Prophet, it is necessary to send to each other 
dix XU. | information of all important matters. I, therefore, have the 
honor to state that the nobles and elders of this Government lately observed that, in accordance 
with the custom of former rulers, it is incumbent on every ruler to sclect and nominate his Heir- 
apparent. I held a council of elders, and at the instance of all the Chiefs and other persons at 
large in Afghanistan, it was resolved that after my death Sirdar Abdulla Jan, my son, should 
be the ruler of this kingdom. On the Ist of Shawal, on the occasion of the sacred Id festival, 
this Sirdar was nominated as my Heir-apparent from amongst my other sons and grandsons to 
undertake the important duties and the heavy burden of the administration of this kingdom 
after my death, The Chiefs, elders, the Government servants and other persons at large prayed 
for his success and cheerfully accepted his nomination. Thanks be to God that this nomination 
has been considered to tend to the protection and comfort of the people of Afghanistan. As 
‘information about this nomination has been sent to several States, a brief letter about it is 
submitted to Your Majesty also.” 

The Shah sent no answer to this letter, a circumstance which gave 
rise to certain reports injurious to British prestige. Count Dubsky, the 
Austrian representative at Teheran, in reviewing (in June 1874) the position 
and policy of Great Britain in respect to the Central Asian question, cited 
the omission to reply to this letter as an instance of the decline of British 
influence. He said that when the British Minister had purposed to deliver the 
the Amir’s letter to the Shah, the Persian Foreign Minister had rejected the 
proposal saying “Je ne savais par que vous fussiez également acerédité chez 
nous en qualité d’ Envoyé Afghan.” Mr, Thomson, however, gave a cate- 
gorical denial to this story. He said that he had arranged with the Persian 
Foreign Minister that the reply to the Amir’s letter should be jointly considered 
with a view to settle what complimentary phrases and titles should be used 
by the Shah. The Persian Government, however, took umbrage at the manner 
in which the Amir had forwarded his letter through the Persian Governor of 
Seistan, and informed Mr. Thomson that there was no occasion to hurry the 
reply to it. Count Dubsky further asserted that Persia had consulted 
Russia as to the nature of the reply to be sent to the Amir. Mr. Thomson, 
however, received from the Persian Foreign Minister the most positive assurances 

that no such advice had been sought. The only step taken had been to furnish 
the Persian representative at each Foreign Court with a copy of the Amir’s 
letter. The upshot, however, was that the Shah did not answer the Amiv’s letter. 


[Secret, July 1875, Nos. 106-123]. 
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90. Further accounts of Sirdar Yakub’s dissatisfaction and 
apprehensions regarding his designs. The Sirdar’s proposal 
that Furrah, Zamindawar, Girishk, and Kandahar Be i d 
over to him.—Meanwhile, the accounts of Yakub Khan’s proceeli a 
tinued unsatisfactory, He had not answered the Amir’s jeter ra ne 
nowination of Abdulla, and was said to have told the leading per sos ae 
that the ’ : ir’ i LA pes each 
tl y were not to accept the Amir’s selection except with his own approval 
The local festivities at Herat ordered by the Amir in honor of denen 
were delayed for three days, and some of the Chiefs in order to pro itiate Yakul 
declined to participate in them. It was said that Valcib Mad sstitte 
to his father-in-law, Sirdar Yahya Khan, saying that in the spring he ould 
either deprive Abdulla Jan of his new position or lose his own life in tlie 
attempt. In the diary of the 12th January 1874 a messenger from Mir Afzul 
Khan, Governor of Furrah, and grandfather of Abdulla Jan, was said to have 
brought a message tothe Amir expressing alarm at Yakub’s designs He 
pointed out the defenceless condition of Furrah and Kandahar and surrownd- 
ing country, and the probability of their falling an easy prey to Yakub 
should he attack them. Upon this the Amir observed in Durbar: “It appears 
to me that some ill-wishers at Kabul and Kandahar are instigating Sirdar 
Mahomed Yakub Khan. I am standing alert on both feet, and as soon as 
any disturbances are raised by the Sirdar I will not hesitate to kill all persons 
kuown to be rebels, as they do not desist from exciting dissension in my 
own family.” The Kabul Diary of the 6th-9th February 1874 contained 
the purport of further letters sent to the Amir by Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan. They 
were to the effect that Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan had deputed the 
Mirakbor Ahmed Khan and Sirdar Abdulla Khan, Noasiri, Commandant 
of the Herat troops, to the Amir with a petition accepting the nomination 
of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as the Amir’s Heir-apparent, and praying that as 
Herat was the acknowledged key of the kingdom, while the revenue of the 
province was insufficient to pay the expense of maintaining the necessary troops 
for its protection, the provinces of Furrah, Zamindawar, Girishk, and Kandahar 
might be made over to him. The Amir observed that the Sirdar did not desist 
from entertaining evil designs; that unless proper measures were adopted against 
him the kingdom would not enjoy peace; and that Yakub’s real object in send- 
ing the Mirakhor and Sirdar Abdulla Khan to Kabul without permission was to 
get them out of the way. In private the Amir consulted with the Mustaufi 
on the advisability of sending troops against Yakub Khan, and proposed to 
lead an expedition himself, leaving Abdulla Jan and the Mustaufi at Kabul. 
The latter, however, advised that the Amir should keep his intentions quiet 
for the present and await the arrival of the Mirakhor and Abdulla Khan, 
Nasiri, so as to ascertain from them more precisely Yakub Khan’s designs and 
the means at his disposal for carrying them out. At the same time secret 
arrangements for an expedition might be commenced. The advice was accepted. 

About this time Bahadoor Khan, a leading supporter of Sirdar Mabomed 
Yakub Khan, endeavoured to obtain permission to leave Kabul on the pretext 
that he would be able either to induce the Sirdar to desist from further evil 
designs or to bring him to Kabul. His offer was politely declined. 

On the 13th February news arrived that Mirakhor Ahmed Khan and 
Sirdar Abdulla Khan, Nasiri, in company with Mulla Yahya and some other 
Mullas of Herat, had left for Kabul. 


91. Sirdar Yakub Khan’s overtures to Persia. Political 
intrigue with Yakub denied by the Persian Foreign Minis- 
ter.—As Yakub Khan’s alleged traitorous relations with Persia were advanced 
as a pretext for the rigorous measures adopted towards him on his arrival at 
Kabul in November 1874, it may be as well to notice here, briefly, the commu- 
nications, sofar as they are known, between the Sirdar and the Persian 
authorities. 

During 1872 friendly correspondence passed between Yakub and Mir 
Alum, Governor of Kain, on the subject of depredations by Seistauis in Herat 
territory. Mir Alum sent some small presents which were at first accepted, 
but afterwards returned under orders from the Amir, who viewed the entire 


z9 
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proceedings with suspicion, and rebuked Yakub for exchanging friendly Ictterg 
with the Persian authorities. In the autumn of the same year the Prince 
Governor of Meshed sent an Agent, Haji Azad Khan, to Herat to discuss measures 
for ensuring the tranquillity of the border. Yakub communicated freely with 
the Amir regarding the negotiations with the Agent, and the hospitality and 
courtesy to be shown to him. He appears to have acted under the Amir’s in. 
structions throughout, and about the end of September the Agent returned to 
Meshed. 


In the spring of 1874, another Persian Agent, Mirza Mahomed Ali, arrived 
at Herat. He had been sent by the Prince Governor of Khorasan to remon- 
strate against Turkomauns being allowed passage through Herat in their forays 
into Persian territory. He remained some time at Herat, and the good treat- 
ment he received from Yakub gave rise to rumours of a secret understanding 
with Persia. No information affording ground for any definite conclusions was 
ever received; although the Amir was reported to be annoyed, because 
Yakub’s communications on the subject were not as prompt or as full as they 
might have been. The matter was also brought to the notice of the British 
Minister at Teheran, and received his careful attention. Mr. Thomson thought 
that the Mirza’s prolonged stay afforded, in the existing condition of affairs in 
Afghanistan, reasonable ground for suspicion, he was nevertheless disposed to 
credit the assurance of the Persian Foreign Minister that no political intrigues 
were on foot. 


However, Naib Mahomed Alum Khan, Governor of Turkistan, reported 
(13th-16th March) to the Amir that a confidential friend had sent him news 
from Herat to the following effect :— 


‘Some time ago Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan sent an agent in a most private manner 
to the Governor of Meshed, with a message that he has not gone back from his agreement 
about his being an ally of the Persian Government; that the Persian Government has 
promised to pay always regard to him; that at present his father, the Amir, has nominated 
one of his younger sons as his Heir-apparent, and bas thus devised to ruin him (Yakub Khan), 
and that he, therefore, desires that whatever interest the Persian Government wishes to take 
in his protection may be brought to light, otherwise his ruin will be detrimental to the peace 
of the Persian border. The Governor of Meshed sent an agent to him, in consultation with 
the Persian authorities, with a message that should an enemy beyond the Afghan border 
have attempted to interfere with him, they should not have under any circumstance declined 
to help him, but that as the present dispute is between him and his father, they cannot give 
him aid, as such a course would undoubtedly tend to their being reproached by Foreign States, 
and that be should therefore endeavour to come to a compromise with his father. Though 
this reply should have cooled the courage of the Sirdar, he does not yet desist from entertain- 
ing desigus for raising disturbances.” 


The Amir was highly gratified with this answer on the part of the Persian 
Government. Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan also reported much to the same effect 
of the result of Sirdar Yakuh’s negotiations with Persia, and added that, 


although the Sirdar had not as yet broken ground in any direction, he had 
made every preparation. 


The following account of the antecedents of Mirza Mahomed Ali, the Per- 


ace” was received from Captain Napier (No. 12, dated 7th September 


“The Agent, by name Mirza Mahomed Ali, son of Mirza Kutkhoda, or headman of Birjand 
(town), now a man of +50 or 60 years of age, has been all his life attached to the family of the 
Amirs of Kain, and for the last 10 or 15 years has held the post of Mustaufi, or head 
Collector of Mir Alum Khan, the present Chief and Governor of that district. For a short 
time previous to this he was Naib Governor in the ‘ Belooch’ (subdivision) of Khusf Tubbus 
district. Excepting this be has held no post directly under the Persian Government, but is 
nevertheless a man of considerable local influence and well known on both sides of the border. 
He has several times visited Herat and Kandahar, and is acquainted with the principal men 
of those places, His duties as Head Collector requiring his presence yearly at Meshed, he 
became well known to successive Governors and to permanent Government officials. On one 
oecasion only he visited ‘Teheran, having been sent by the Amir of Kain to make some 


complaint against the Hissam-us-Sultanat, then Governor-General of Khorasan. his was 
some three or four years ago, and he does not appear since to have had any communication 
with officials there. 


“Two or three months before his deputation to Herat, i.e, about a year ago, Mirza 
Mahomed Ali left Kain with his family in consequence of a quarrel with his master, and took 
up his residence in Meshed. While here he was selected by the Governor-General by advice 
of one Syud Sarwur, a commercial Agent of Sirdar Yakub Khan, and of the Governor of 
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Subawar, also a Herati, to proceed to Herat, and request the Sirdar’s interference in the 
matter of the assistance rendered by the Afghan Worder villagers to the Turkomans in their 
depredations in Persian territory. IIe was selected in preference to one Mir Masum Khan at 
first nominated on account of his knowledge of the polities of the border. Oo his return 
from Herat le was appointed ‘Mustaufi’ of Seistan, where he now is, His family remain 
in Meshed. 


“The late Deputy’s employments and experience appear thus to have been purely provin- 
eial ; his presence in Meshed accidental, and his selection due to his special qualification for the 
business on which he was (ostensibly) sent. On the Ist January 1374 he left Meshed with a 
small number of followers. At Herat be was well received, an allowance of 5 tomans 
(Rupees 20) per diem was made for his entertainment, and on departure he received a horse and 
the presents customary to a man of his rank. Neither more nor less than the respect due 
appears to have been paid him. While at Herat news of the Khaff raid was received, and 
the Deputy is said to have been successful iu inducing the Sirdar to suspend retaliatory 
measures, and to have brought about by his exertions the settlement subsequently made. Of 
the fact that he was so employed I have had satisfactory proof, but his long stay of two 
months at Herat needs explanation, and this I have been unable to get. 


“The negotiations regarding the return of the property stolen from the Afghans, though 
they necessitated the sending of an Afghan Agent to Meshed, could not have taken so long, 
and it is probable that the Deputy was detained by Sirdar Yakub Khan for reasons of bis own 
connected with his disputes with his father. 


“T have found that the presence of the Persian ‘Elchi’ at Herat was known to all the 
travellers from that place whom I met on the road, and all agreed that he was there on account 
of some Turkoman raids. It was also hinted that he was charged with offers of assistance, 
but his presence in Herat at that particular time would naturally give rise to such conjectures, 
I have also satished myself from independent Afghan evidence that for some time previously 
the Turkomans had found shelter and assistance in the Afghan border villages, and bave learnt 
that there was a precedent for the deputation of such an Agent, the Hissam-us-Sultanat having 
twice sent an official on a similar mission.” 


[Political A., November 1874, No. 326.] 


92. Arrival at Kabul of the Mirakhor and Sirdar Abdulla 
Khan, Nasiri. Their account of Yakub’s designs and pro- 
ceedings.—On the evening of the 21st March 1874 Mirakhor Ahmed Khan and 
Sirdar Abdulla Khan, Nasiri, waited on the Amir, but the conversation was 
confined to ordinary courtesies. Subsequently, on the 22nd and 23rd March, 

the Amir discussed Herat affairs privately with the 

Kabul Dinry, 26th-26%h Marche WFivakhor, who intimated that Sirdar Yakub Khan 
rished to obtain the government of Herat en permanence and to be relieved by 
: pease Simivtd from all dependence on the Kabul Durbar. _He advised 
the Amir to ascertain all he could from Mulla Yahya about Yakub’s am- 
bitious designs and then deliberate upon the policy to be followed. Sirdar 
Abdulla Khan, Nasiri, expressed the opinion that Yakub was hostile to the 
Amir, and should be treated as an enemy and not as a son, and that be had 
only been prevented from imprisoning himself (Sirdar Abdulla) and the 
Mirakhor by the advice of Khan Aka Jamshedi. From the Mirakhor’s friends 
other information was extracted to the effect that Yakub Khan was preparing 
for hostilities. That he had declined to celebrate in a becoming manner the 
announcement of Abdulla Jan’s nomination, and had only been prevented from 
advaneing against Kandahar by the Mirakhor'’s solicitations. That he had 
arrogantly asserted his own claims and those of his brother Ayub to Herat 
and Kandahar, Furrah and Girisk, saying that the territories of Kabul and 
Tuxkistan with their ample revenue were enough for Abdulla Jan. On hearing 
of these sayings and proceedings of Yakub Khan, the Amir observed to his 


private counsellors :— . . 
JT have not announced any intention to take away Herat from Sirdar Mahomed Yakub 


i i 1 rai i s has made preparatious (fur a 
Khan, but in support of his designs to raise disturbances he has made prep: ( 


: ; “hi re oveantly insulting to me. I therefore 
rch), and makes arrogant observations which are greatly iy 

delete opinions on the following three courses, in order that I may act on the one of them 
which may be considered the best :— ba 
ci hieh is now governed by one ruler be 
“(1 On what grounds should the kingdom w gover i ts 
deliberstaty ( deedah-o-danistah’) divided between so many rulers ; ee sour be ate eae 
tage of this, assuming that in spite of the Sirdar’s arrogance and disobedience y 


to do what he asks ? 
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«(2.) What. officer should command the troops, if troops be sent against Sirdar Maho. 
med Yakub Khan? 

«(3.) If it be necessary that I should proceed myself to Herat, what objections are 
there in the way of my doing so?” 


The general opinion was that the Mirakhor should be sent back to Herat 
to re-assure Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan and bring him to Kabul by his tact 
and influence, and that the Sirdar after having fully submitted to the Amir, 
should be retained with a suitable coadjutor in the government of Herat. 


Another account of Yakub’s proceedings at Herat, after the news of Abdulla 

F Jan’s nomination had reached him, said to have been 

etbul Disry from the 27th-90th Given by the Mirakbor to a confidential friend, was 
to the following effect :— 


“Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan had determined to raise disturbances before Sirdar 
Abdulla Jan was nominated the Amir’s Heir-apparent. When he received information of 
this nomination he kept it secret from me for three days, and having summoned his friends 
held a Council with them, and after calling his father-in-law, Khan Aka, the Jamshedi 
Chief, through an agent, and other Chiefs and the cavalry troops to Herat, hastily asked 
them as to whether or not they would accept the above-mentioned selection. They said that 
they would side with bim in its acceptance or refusa]. The Sirdar then summoned me at the 
public Durbar and questioned me as to what was my opinion in this matter. I replied that, 
agreeably to the circumstances of the time, the late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan considered jt 
advisable to select the late Wazir Mahomed Akbar Khan as bis Heir-apparent in spite of 
there being elder sons, and none of the latter ventured to question this. That under similar 
circumstances his (Syud Yakub Khan’s) father, who is now the Amir, was nominated as Amir 
Dost Mahomed Khan’s Heir-apparent ; that the Amir must have now considered it advisable to 
appoint his younger son as his Heir-apparent on political grounds; that the interference of 
youths in the undertakings of elders tends to make clear the folly of the former ; and that in 
order to gain the good-will of his father, he (Yakub Khan) should announce the nomination 
of Sirdar Abdulla Khan in compliance with the Amir’s orders by salutes of guns and by 
iluminations. The Sirdar said that he had not money sufficient for the expenses of /vtes, &c., 
and IJ told him that I would collect money for this purpose. Then at the instance of his agent, 
Abdul Tabir Khan, he observed that no course remained open to him but to lose his life in 
this matter, because in his opinion materials were being collected for his destruction; that I 
should request the Amir to grant a Sunnud allowing the Herat territory to remain in his possession 
(in perpetuity), and to grant the country as far as the Kandahar border to his brother, Sirdar 
Mahomed Ayub Khan, and thus relieve them from subjugation to the Kabul Durbar. On 
my representing to him as an adviser that his observations were arrogant, and asking him as 
to what he would do if his father, who has sixty infantry regiments in addition to cavalry 
troops, should send twenty infantry regiments against him vid Turkistan, Kandahar, and 
Hazarajat, there being only six infantry regiments and two thousand sowars in Herat, he said 
that if he should find himself unable to oppose them, he would take flight. I then asked the 
Chiefs who attended the Durbar and who are natives of Herat, as to what were their inten- 
tions, as their Sirdar had considered flight his last resource, but they gave no reply and remained 
silent. After considerable discussion, Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan sent me to the Amir with 
some Mullas of Herat. Khan Aka Jamshedi and the other Chiefs told me that they were servants 
of the Amir; that they would not act against His Highness; and that they were mercly 
temporizing with the Sirdar. Now that I have given an account of this matter to the Amir, 
His Highness intends to send troops against Herat, but the deliberations on this point have not 
been concluded, nor has any officer been appointed to command the troops. Troops will 
undoubtedly be sent against Herat, and if they be placed under the command of a gallant and 
experienced officer, Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan will not be able to stand against them, even 
his own troops will separate from him. In reality Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan is a rebel and 
will not submit to the Amir, After making representations in this matter to the Amir, some 
of the members of the Durbar proposed to appoint Sirdar Mahomed Ibrahim Khan as Governor 
of Kandabar, Futteh Khan, the present Governor of Kandahar, as his Naib, Sirdar Shere Ali 
Khan as Governor of Girishk and commandant of the troops who may be sent to Herat, but 
Muetaufi Hubibulla Khan said that because Sirdar Shere Ali Khan had been formerly Governor 
of Kandahar, Girishk, and Zamindawar, he would not consider the Government of Girishk suffi- 
cient now and would not act with zeal in the Herat expedition. The Amir observed that the 
views of the Mustaufi were correct, and directed the members of his Durbar to give replies to 

his questions (mentioned in the diary of 26th March 1874) after careful consideration. These 
members are of opinion that Mirakhor Ahmed Khan should be sent back to Herat to try to 
reassure Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan and bring him to Kabul; that should the latter not 
desist from his evil designs, the Mirakhor should try to stir up dissension between him and his 


eT as that the troops who may be sent from Kabul may easily gain over their Herat 


There can be no doubt that the Mirakhor did all in his power to impress 
on the Amir the hostility of Yakub Khan and the danger of allowing the 
Sirdar to mature his plans. His view was that if the Sirdar were not quickly 
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suppressed, there would be civil war in Afghanistan. Other counsellors were 
averse from extreme measures against Yakpb, who might in adversity prove 
himself a pillar of strength; they suggested his being entrusted with the sub- 


jection of a difficult province such as Maimena. 


93. Arrival of Mulla Yahya at Kabul,—On Thursday, the 2nd 
April, Mulla Yahya arrived at Kabul from Herat. In due course he waited 
on the Amir and spoke favorably of Yakub Khan, reminding the Awir that the 
Sirdar was his son. 


The Amir, however, replied: “If in the opinion of wise persons a son has to 
show respect to his father, the Sirdar should comply with the orders which I may 
give, but, should the father have to be respectful to the son, I ought to fulfil his 
wishes. You should give me a reply after careful consideration.” 


It does not appear that Mulla Yahya and his companion, Khalifa Abdul 
Rahman, were very communicative regarding Sirdar Yakub’s intentions. At 
length the Amir sent for them and addressed them 


Kabul Diary, 14th-16th April 1878. : 
as follows :— 


“As Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan desires that the government of Herat should be 
granted to him (in perpetuity), you should return to him and tell bim that through paternal 
pity I will forgive his former faults and uphold his authority in Herat on this condition that, 
after accepting the nomination of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as my Heir-apparent, he waits on me at 
Kabul, within one month, leaving his brother at Herat to act for him. If in one month I 
receive information about his preparations for starting to Kabul, well and good, otherwise I shall 
he constrained to depute some troops against Herat, I cannot enter on any other engagement 
than this, and Sirdar Mahomed Yakub should consider it advantageous to him.” 


94. Final decision as to the terms to be offered to Sirdar 
Yakub. Return of the Mirakhor accompanied by Shahghassi 
Sheredil Khan to Herat.—Shortly afterwards it was decided that Mir- 
akhor Ahmed Khan and Shahghassi Sheredil Khan should return to Herat with 
the two Mullas and endeavour to persuade Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan to 
come to Kabul. If they failed, then, as soon as public opinion admitted of the 
measure, an expedition would be sent against the Sirdar; meanwhile active 
steps were to be postponed for two months, military arrangements being how- 
ever carried on in secret. The Mirakhor asked the Amir on what promise he 
should bring the Sirdar to Kabul; His Highness observed that he would make 
no promise; that the Sirdar should be told clearly that if he came to Kabul 
in compliance with His Highness’ firman and made no excuse or hesitation, 
the Amir would treat him with suitable indulgence, and that if he refused to 
return to Kabul, troops would soon attack Herat 

re their departure, the Mirakbor and Shahghassi Sheredil Khan 
willl cn Histor Yakub’s mother, and suggested that she should furnish them 
with a letter urging the Sirdar to come to Kabul. 

She wrote, at their instance, to the Sirdar to the effect that he could expect 
to derive neither religious nor even secular advantage from becoming King of 
the whole world if his father was dissatisfied with him and his mother separated 
from him, and that he should therefore return to Kabul with the Mirakhor 
without any anxiety. She did not, however, really wish that the Sirdar should 
ee d testati f his determination to bring the 

chassi was loud in protestations of bis determination to g th 
saiae Kabel: it the latter retinal, he, the Shahghassi, would incite all his 
own adherents to turn against the Sirdar and so coerce him; he would not 
return alive to Kabul without the Sirdar. On the 14th May the Mirakhor and 
the Shahghassi with the Mullas left for Herat. 


isi Extra Assistant Commissioner Ghulam 
dices ty kabul in May 1874. Sir BR. Pollock’s observations 
ou the feelings of the Amir towards the British Government: — 
In March 1874 Sir BR. Pollock returned to his appointment at Peshawur after 
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an absence of three years. He submitted a proposal, which met with the 
approval of Government, that he should send Ghulam Ahmed, an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab, to Kabul with presents from himself for 
the Amir and Syud Nur Mahomed. The opportunity would be a good one to 
collect information as to the state of affairs in Afghanistan. Ghulam Ahmed 
reached Kabul early in May, remained there 18 days, and retarned to Pesha- 
wur in the beginning of June. His memorandum of this visit, which is replete 
with interesting information, and to the probable accuracy of which Sir R, 
Pollock bore testimony, will be found in Appendix XIV. In submitting it for 
the information of Government, Sir R. Pollock (Ictter dated 6th July 1874) 
offered the following opiuions founded on enquiries made during the period 
which had elapsed since rejoining his appointment in the preceding March. 
He wrote :— 


“T found that a strong impression certainly existed at Peshawur, and apparently at Kabul 
also, that the relations between our Government and that of His Highness were less satisfac. 
tory than they had recently been and less so than they had been after His Highness’ visit to 
Ambala. 


“ Some were ready to attribute such change to the Amir’s dissatisfaction with the result 
of the Seistén arbitration ; others gave as a reason the choice of a successor by the Amir, that 
successor being believed to be other than the choice that the Government of India would have 
cordially accepted as best calculated to promote the interests both of His Highness and his allies. 


“ After noting the above as the two reasons principally mentioned, other minor ones which 
have occasionally been expressed may be given, such as: 1st.—The recent forward movements 
of Russia which were beyond doubt such as to disturb the mind of the Amir and make him 
evev more anxious than before to obtain a distinct and definite announcement of the part 
England would be prepared to take in the event of Russia failing herself to respect the Afghan 
boundary, or encouraging aggression on the part of others, which she has many ways of doing. 
2nd,—The free and intemperate comments in Indian newspapers on the Amivr’s policy of setting 
aside his most deserving and capable son in favor of a younger son of no proved ability or 
merit. 37,—The disappointment caused by the indefiniteness of the assistance afforded by 
our Government to the Amir in arms and money. 


“To deal with the general question first, I am glad to be able to report. my conviction that 
no unfavourable change whatever has occurred in the disposition of His Highness, that he leans 
as much as ever on this Government, and that I can find no symptoms whatever of an inclina- 
tion on his part or on the part of those about him to seek assistance from any other quarter ; 
on the contrary, it would appear that he looks with increasing distrust and suspicion on his 
northern neighbours, while Persia, his only other neighbour worth writing of, is his natural 
enemy, and even assuming, which is assuming a great deal, the ‘Shia’ and ‘Suni’ would be 


willing to unite against a common enemy, Persia is generally believed to be completely 
overawed by Russia. 


“All recent reports, including the one herewith submitted, seem to me to show that 
Afghanistan, weak as it is, and badly adininistered as it is, judged by any civilized standard is, 
as regards its internal management, in a stronger position than it has ever been since the death 


of Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, while as regards its resources, it is certainly better off than 
under the Dost. 


“The succession question is the great difficulty of the day, and oneof His Highness’ own 
creation. I have been at great pains to collect information from as many sources as possible 
as to the real state of the question. For many weeks after my return the accounts I received 
led me to suspect that the real relations between His Highness and Sirdar Yakub Khan were 
more friendly than the accounts given in the diaries would have led me to suppose, that there 
was no real intention on the part of Amir to proceed against Herat, and that the Sirdar’s 


alleged contumacy was more or less invented in view to cover or justify His Highness’ refusal 
to allow the Yarkund Mission to return vé¢ Budukshan and Kabul. 


“This view of the case was strongly urged by several persons at Peshawur who had 
good means of knowing the truth, who gave their information quite independently of one 


another, and who at first sight appeared to have no object in misrepresenting the facts 
of the case, 


“Gradually, however, I found reason to believe that one common interest actuated these 


people ; they looked and hoped for a rupture between our Government and His Highness, and 
were ready to promote this in the hope of employment in the event of any forward movement 
from Peshawur. 


a have now little or no doubt but that the breach between father and son is too serious 
to admit of any real reconciliation, and that His Highness is bent upon the destruction of 
Sirdar Yakub Khan, unless the latter should tender his absolute and unqualified submission 
and acceptance of His Highness’ choice of a successor, and no one believes that the Sirdar 
will give way. , 

ifs 
_ oe seen urged by those who would have it believed that a secret understanding exists 
etween Sirdar Yakub Khan and His Highness is that had not this been the case the Sirdar 
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would never, after his successful occupation of Herat, have waited i 
; f Set aetna: : on his fath 
putting himself entirely in his power, and thot His Highness would reves emeeiedeen ie 


previous misconduct, and allowed him to return as Governor of the most j ‘ : 
ig Re important fortresa 


“The answer to which I take to he that Sirdar Yakub Khan in visitine 
that he left behind him in charge of Herat a well affected force, tulle Generic Pik 
younger brother, Sirdar Ayoob Khan, who was entirely devoted to him, so that ilie. Aste Ba 
at Kabul or the execution or blinding of Sirdar Yakub Khan when he had put frnieiecene 
pletely in his father’s power would not only have been an extremely uupopular measure through- 
out the kingdom, but would have had the immediate effect of throwine the whole aVNineE oF 
Herat into open rebellion. - 


“Had the Amir felt sufficiently powerful to do so he would doubtless have replaced 
Sirdar Yakub Khan at [erat by some more subservient and reliable Governor. Pe 


“To return to the present position of affairs, it has certainly been very unfi 
for Sirdar Yakub Khan that at this juncture the Governorship of Furrah ahold be toil by 
Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan, father of the Amir’s favourite wife, and consequently grandfather 
of the heir-apparent, Sirdar Abdulla Khan, in whose interest, and doubtless with the appro- 
bation of the Amir, he distorts and exaggerates every act of Sirdar Yakub Khan that can 
be construed into disloyalty. That he does so misrepresent facts will, I think, be clearly seen 
from the recent diaries. 


“In Kabul itself the Amir seems more free from anxiety than usual, and to devote 
himself almost entirely to the reorganization and improvement of his army. He has no 
national debt. The revenues are said to more than suffice for the annual charges, and there 
can be no doubt but that with better management the receipts might be largely increased 
without additional taxation and by merely turning into the Government Treasury the enormous 
sums now enjoyed by the Provincial Governors. 


“From Afghan Turkistan alone it would appear that a large additional revenue could be 
obtained if an upright Governor could be appointed there: at present His Highness seems 
content to lose a large amount of revenue from that quarter and to retain a Governor who, 
while thaking a purse for himself, is in all other respects true to his master. Any Barukzai 
Sirdar sent to succeed him would be equally ready to make away with the revenue, and might 
in addition seek to become au independent Prince. 


“So far as the internal management of the country is concerned, the Amir appears to 
have acted wisely as to the tribes from which he has lately drawn recruits. In the event of 
a collision with Sirdar Yakub Khan none of these would sympathize with the Sirdar, and the 
latter could not, I believe, maintain a protracted resistance should the Kabul troops move 
against him. Perhaps his best chance would be to take the initiative, attacking Furrah, and, 
if successful, thence rapidly advancing on Girishk and Kandahar before reinforcements could 
reach these places, but I have at no time experienced greater difficulty than at present in pro- 
curing reliable information of what is happening or likely to happen in Afghanistan. Most 
of the official reports of the British Agent, almost all, are sent subject to the approval of His 
Highne-s, and accounts from any other quarter have always to be received with greatest 
suspicion. 

“ His Highness the Amir views with great jealousy all reports on the state of affairs in 
his kingdom, and resents keenly the free comments of the British Indian Press on his policy, 
especially as regards Sirdar Yakub Khan. It will be seen from Ghulam Ahmed’s statement 
that he has at last forbidden the reading out of any such comments. On the return journey 
from Ambala to Peshawur in 1869 I remember well how he urged on me the prohibition by 
Government of such comments, with what difficulty I got him to understand that Government 
never interfered in such matters, and how he ended by saying ‘well, let them write what 
they please about others, only make them leave me alone.’ 


“Ou the question of the return of the Yarkund Mission vid Kabul, I am inclined to 
believe from all I bave heard that the refusal to allow this proceeded chiefly from a reason not 
hinted at in Ghulam Abmed’s narrative, or in any of the diaries. I think that if the Amir 
and his Court could have felt sure that there was nothing behind the request for this permis- 
sion, it might have been granted, and that what really prompted the refusal was a lurking 
suspicion that our Envoy once at the capital might, under authority of our Government, 
re-open the question of British Agents in Afghanistan. This is hardly more thau speculation, 
but I think I have very probably given the real reason for the refusal, though others doubtless 
existed and were indireetly referred to in the conversations with Ghulam Ahmed. 


“The delay that has occurred in His Highness availing himself of the liberal Govern- 
ment grant still lying at Kohat is accounted for in the narrative. It would be easier to accept 
the explanation if the money had since been removed to His Highness’ treasury, and it will 
be casier for those who were present at the conversations with Syud Nur Mahomed 
Shah on his return from the Seistén Arbitration, and who have aceess to the notes of those 
conversations, to form a just conclusion as to the motives which actuated His Highness the 
Amir and the Kabul Durbar in this matter. I gather from Ghulam Ahmed that although 
nothing was said openly or directly by His Highness or his officials to the effvet that they 
were disappointed in the amount of the treasure, hints to that effect were not wanting. 
Looking to the national character and history, this is not to be wondered at. I recently 
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asked Ibrahim Khan on his return from Kabul what, His Highness’ policy was, and after 
several remarks as to the Amir’s friendly. fecliug he summed up by saying that his only 
‘ policy’ was to ‘ get two lakhs for every one Government used-to pay to the Dost.’ ” 


96. Arrivalofthe Mirakhor and Shahghassi Sheredil Khan 
at Herat. Their reception by Yakub Khan and deputation of 
Abdul Tahir to Kabul.—<After the departure of these officers the reports 
of Yakub Kban’s threatening attitude continued. Afzul Khan wrote in great 
trepidation from Kandanar, asserting tliat Yakub would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the death of the Amir and Abdulla; that the people and soldiers of 
Herat had attached themselves to him,‘and that the Turkomans were also fayor- 
ably disposed to his cause} that it was hopeless to expect that the mission of 
the Mirakhor and the Slrabghassi would succeed. The Amir replied that if the 
; Mirakhor failed, active measures would be taken 
against Yakub, and that if Sirdar Afzul felt a want 
of troops, he might apply to the Governor of Girishk for aid. 


It was also reported that Yakub Khan had received moncy from Persia—a 
statement which the Amir discredited, believing that Yakub had given it 
currency to incréase his. own influence. Presently a letter came from the 
Mirakhor saying that he had halted at Shahbad, three stages from Herat, where 
Yakub had ordered him to remain for three days. 
On the 4th July, however, the Amir received a letter 
from the Sirdar himself, intimating the arrival at Herat of the Mirakhor and his 
colleague on the Ist June. Ina few days another letter came from Yakub. 
No letter, however, was received either from the Mirakhor or the Shalighassi, a 

= ; } circumstance which gave rise to anxiety. About 
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Agent of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, arrived at Kabul, after a rapid jour- 
ney. from Herat, and delivered a letter to the Amir from the Sirdar, and one 
from Shahghassi Sheredil Khan and Mirakhor Ahmed Khan. 


The letter from these two officers was to the effect that on their arrival 
-at Herat, the Sirdar promised first to give a reply to their representations after 
some consideration, but afterwards in consultation with his advisers he sent 
Abdul Tahir Khan to Kabul. Also that as the observations of the Sirdar 
were vague and unnecessarily lengthy, they had not considered it advisable to 
bring, them to His Highness’ notice. The letter which these officers carried from 
the Amir to the Sirdar contained a sentence to the effect that God and the 
Prophet are satisfied with those sons who ohey the orders of their fathers, and 
that consequently he (the Sirdar) should return to Kabul from Herat. In 
reply to this the Sirdar wrote that God says :— Should your soul be unable to 
endure excessive affliction (or trouble) do not endure it” (meaning that he 
would not return to Kabul). Abdul Tahir Khan excused the Sirdar much for 


not returning to Kabul, who, he said, was in every other way obedient to 
His Highness, 


A servant of Abdul Tahir’s stated that the Mirakhor and the Shahghassi 
Babul Diary, 21st-23rd July 1874. were closely watched at Herat, and prevented 

: ; from seeing or communicating with any of the 
inhabitants of the city. The Sirdar was collecting and storing all the grain of 
the country ready for use if he marched from Herat, or for destruction if troops 
from Kabul marched against him. The members of the Durbar cross-questioned 
Abdul Tahir, but having failed to elicit anything, the Amir summoned 
him toa private interview, and after some friendly and some menacing (‘sard-o- 
garna *) observations, said “ should the Sirdar not desist in any way from his evil 
designs, all of you, Barakzais, who are his servants, should separate from him 
and return to Kabul. This course will undoubtedly be advantageous to you, 
and the Sirdar finding himself single-handed (literally destitute of wings and 
feathers) will lose his courage, and will of necessity submit to me (literally 
dress himself in the robes of obedience and allegiance). Should you not separate 
from him, I shall be obliged myself to march with troops against Herat, and 
on arrival at Kandahar will so severely employ swords in killing the Barak- 
zais that even their names will become unknown for ever in Afghanistan.” 


Kabul Diary, 19th-22nd Jur. + 


Kabul Diary, 3rd-6th July. 
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Abdul Tahir Khan replied that on his return to Herat h ld It witl 
the Barakzai Chiefs to induce the Sirdar to return to wabol, ata ‘that stionld 


the Sirdar refuse to do so, he and the other Barakzai Chiefs would wait on the 
Amir at Kabul. 


At length the Amir dismissed Abdul Tahir with these parting words :— 
Kabul Diary, 24th-27th Joly 1874, | SUOuld Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan be guided 
ate uae by God to gain his father’s good-will, and after 
desisting from his ill intentions return to Kabul, well and good; otherwise, I 
will expel al) the Peshawuri Sirdars and others who are his adherents with their 
families from Kabul to Herat, and he will have to pay their allowances. After 
this, arrangements will be made for sending troops to punish the Sirdar and all 
his partizans.” 

On the 24th July Abdul Tahir, accompanied by Mahomed Nasim Khan, 
the Amir’s chief orderly, left for Herat vid Hazara. After their departure, the 
Amir held a Durbar at which he warned the Peshawuri Sirdars that unless 
Yakub Khan returned to Kabul, they and their children would be sent to 
Herat and severe measures adopted for the punishment of the Sirdar and 
his partizans. Tbe Peshawuri Sirdars were much alarmed. 


Meanwhile, Sirdar Afzul Khan, the Mirakhor, and the Shahghassi 
Kabul Diary, 31st July-3rd Auguss Continued their reports of Yakub’s evil designs; 
aS they said Abdul Tahir had been sent to Kabul 
merely to gain time and delay an expedition from Kabul until the approach of 
winter should render an advance impracticable. 


On the Ist August the son of Sirdar Abdulla Khan, Nasiri, arrived from 

Kabsl Diary, 2let-24th August Herat and said that Yakub looked much to the 

1874. Persian Government, which probably gave him 
secret encouragement. 


97. Abdul Tahir and the Shahghassi return to Kabul with 
statement of Yakub Khan’s conditions.—On the 5th September the 
British Agent wrote that Mahomed Nasim Khan had just arrived from Kabul 
with the news that Abdul Tahir and the Shabghassi were shortly expected with 
a letter from the Sirdar to the Amir. It was said that Yakub was ready to 
come to Kabul on condition that Arsla Khan, Ghilzai, and Asmatulla Khan, 
Ghilzai, waited on him at Herat with a promise that his terms were agreed to. 


On the 6th September Abdul Tahir and the Shahghassi arrived at Kabul 
and delivered to the Amir a letter from Yakub 
Khan, which stipulated— 


1sé,— That no steps detrimental to the Sirdar’s interests should be taken. 

2nd.—That the territory of Herat should continue to remain under his 
authority. 

3rd.—That his (the Sirdar’s) adherents should never beill-treated, as he had 
not ill-treated the Amir’s adherents. 


4th.—During the Amir’s life, Yakub would obey his orders, but he would not 
in any way accept the nomination of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as Heir-apparent. The 
Sirdar further wrote—“ Should the Amir accept these conditions, His Highness 
should write them on a copy of the Koran, and attest the said writing by his 
seal. Then the Koran should be sent to me by hand of Arsla Khan, Ghilzai, 
and Asmatulla Khan, Ghilzai, and I will wait on the Amir.’ The Amir was 
much annoyed with this letter and observed—“If he does not accept the 
nomination of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as my Heir-apparent, how can he accept 
allegiance or submission to me. The more I put a veil (on his faults) through 
farsightedness and through fear lest people should attach reproach to me, the 
more he (the Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan) deviates not from his haughtiness 
and adheres to his evil designs.” 
Mahomed Nasim Khan spoke privately to the Amir of Yakub’s arrogance. 
Kabul Diary, 8th-10th Septomber The Sirdar boasted that not one of the Amur's 
874. officers dare stand against him in battle, and that 
he would raise disturbances throughout the kingdom. 


z1l 


Kabul Diary, 4th-7th September 1874. 
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Abdul Tahir Khan presented a copy of the “ Koran ”’ to the Amir, in which 
Yakub had written the above conditions and attested them by his seal. 


He then urged the Amir to accept. the conditions, and to depute Arsla Khan 
and Asmatulla Khan to bring the Sirdar to Kabul. 


The Amir remarked—* When the Sirdar does not accept the nomination 
of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as my Heir-apparent, how can I send Arsla Khan 
and Asmutulla Khan to him.” The Amir then asked Asmatulla Khan and 
Arsla Khan whether they would go to Herat. They replied that if the Amir 
would accept the conditions, they would go, otherwise there was no use in theiy 
doing so. 


98. Departure of Arsla Khan and Asmatulla Khan, Ghil- 
zais, and Abdul Tahir for Herat.—Frequent councils were held as 
to the course to be taken, the prevailing opinion being that the Amir should 
accept Yakub’s conditions and confirm the Sirdar in the government of Herat 
as soon as he had acknowledged Abdulla Jan’s nomination. The Amir, though 
apparently not inclined to make any promise about 
Herat, was supposed to be in a more yielding 
humour. At length on the 17th September the two Ghilzai Chiefs and 

Kabul Diry, 15th-17th September Abdul Tahir, accompanied by Mahomed Nasim 
1874. Khan, left Kabul for Flerat. The Amir, however, 
would make no promise about retaining Yakub in the government of Herat, 
though he observed that if the Sirdar recognized Abdulla Jan’s nomination, there 
was no person who would make a better Governor. It was reported that the 
Amir had accepted Yakub’s four conditions, but no positive information of 
his having done so was ever received. Abdul Tahir Khan was secretly assured 
that if he succeeded in bringing the Sirdar to a right conclusion, it would he 
greatly to his advantage. Abdul Tahir Khan promised to fulfil His Highness’ 
wishes. The Shahghassi, however, was not permitted to return to Herat, possibly 
because Abdul Tahir hinted that while ostensibly the Sirdar and the Shahghassi 

‘ did not trust one another, in reality they were on 
7 a i i i good terms, and that Yakub had given ne secretly 
a valuable khillut. 


The events at Herat on the arrival of these Chiefs were not communicated 
to the Government of India until after receipt of the news of Yakub’s impri- 
sonment at Kabul. According to the Kabul Diary, dated 8rd-6th November 
1874, Yakub Khan told Asmatulla Khan and Arsla Khan that if they would 


swear that the following four conditions would be agreed to, he would accom- 
pany them to Kabul, viz.— 


1st.—That Herat should remain in his hands. 
2nd.—That the Amir should not detain him more than ten days in Kabul. 


3rd.—That he should be excused from visiting the Heir-apparent, and from 
shaking hands with him. 


4th.—That he should be allowed to bring back any of his adherents to 
Herat without hindrance. 


Diary, 11th-14th September. 


_  Asmatulla Khan and Arsla Khan complied, and wrote down their conditions 
in a Koran. 


99. Yakub Khan comes to Kabul. His reception by the 
Amir.—In a letter, dated 24th October, the British Agent reported the arrival 
of arunner from Herat, saying that as he left Sirdar Yakub Khan had just 
issued from the Khushk gate of Herat en route for Kabul. That he was 


accompanied by a few followers, and might be expected at Kabul about the 5th 
November. The Amir was delighted at this news. 


Presently Arsla Khan and Asmutulla Khan wrote that the Sirdar would 
ree Diary, 27u-29th Ocwober arrive on the Ist November 1874; the Bagh-i- 
Shahi in tho Bala Hissar was assigned for his 


residence, and secret councils held as to the policy which would be followed 
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towards him. The Sirdar’s adherents began to grow anxious. 1 

that he should he welcomed with due honor nil aoueteny ‘ lise ee 
were sent to him on the part of the Amir, and at Deh Bori he was met by a 
deputation headed by Sirdar Ibrahim Khan and all the members of the 
Durbar except the Mustaufi and Syud Nur Mahomed. On arrival he imme- 
diately paid his respects to the Amir, who received him with kindness and 
accepted his presents. 


100. News of Yakub Khan’s imprisonment conveyed to 
the Government of India. Lord Northbrook’s message to the 
Amir and despatch to the Secretary of State—On the 16th 
November the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur telegraphed that on the 8th 
November the Amir had placed Yakub Khan in custody. This intelligence 
was immediately communicated to the Secretary of State, and the Deputy Com- 
missioner was desired to report at once any information which had reached 
him as to the reason for Yakub’s arrest. He replicd on the same day (16th 
November) that no reasons were yet known. : 


On the 17th November * the Government of India telegraphed the following 
* Foreign Department telegram, No. 10structions to the Deputy Commissioner of Pesha- 
2470P,, dated 17th November 1874. wur :— 


“Instruct Agent at Kabul to deliver following message to Amir. Message begins— 


“The Viceroy has been informed that Sirdar Mahomed Yakul Khan came to Kabul under 
a safe conduct from the Amir, and that notwithstanding the safe conduct he has been placed 
in custody by His Highness. The Viceroy, as a friend and well-wisher to the Amir, bopes 
this report is untrue, and desires strongly to urge His Highness to observe the conditions 
under which the Sirdar has come to Kabul. By so doing the Amir will maintain bis good 
name and the friendship of the British Government. The Viceroy would be glad to receive early 
assurances to this effect, and to be correctly informed of what has taken place. Message ends. 


i “Translate carefully message which Agent should read, having no discretion to vary terms 
thereof. : 

“TE before despatch of message from Peshawur further information should arrive, telegraph 
it at once and detain message pending instructions.” 

This message was despatched to Kabul by a special runner on the 18th 
November, and on the same day Lord Northbrook repeated it to the Secretary 
of State. Itis scarcely necessary to observe that there was no truth in a current 
rumour that Yakub had visited Kabul at Lord Nothbrook’s instigation. 


On the 20th November the Government of India addressed the Secretary 
of State in the following despatch (No. 70), which explains the reasons which led 
them to address the Amir in the manner described in the telegram just cited :— 


“We have the honor to forward, for the information of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
enclosed documents relative to the visit of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan to Kabul and the 
arrest of the Sirdar by His Highness the Amir. 

“The conditions on which Sirdar Yakub’ Khan is understood to have visited his father 

¢ Yakub's visit attributed to poverty; stipulated that he should are reported in the telegramt from 
not be detained more than ten days; should retain Herat Govern- the Commissioner of Peshawur, dated 
ment; be excused waiting on or seeing Heir-apparent; and be . ‘ 
allowed to take back his adherents with him. All these points Diey of oe ee ee 


were conceded by Awir’s Agents, Aswutulla and Arslo, Ghilzais.— 
(Telegram from Commissioner of Peshawur, dated 12th November.) our Agent at Kabul had reported that 


tSce Kabul Agent’s Setter, dated 24th October, aud diaries the Amir was much gratified at the 
of the 80th October to 6th November 1874. visit of his son and had received him 
with kinduess, we were unprepared for the intelligence we received on the 16th that Yakub 
Khan had been placed by the Amir in custody a few days after his arrival. 


« We have not as yet been informed of the reason for the arrest. But considering our 
relations with the Amir, our declared desire to see a firm and merciful administration 
established in every province of Afghanistan, and peace and tranquillity secured within the 
Amiv’s borders, considering the assistance we have given to His Highness in money and arms 
to enable him to strengthen his position, considering also the previous fortunes of Yakub Khan, 
and the fact that a temporary reconciliation between him and his father was effected through 
the influence of the Government of India in 1871, and hearing in mind the position of the 
Sirdar, we have deemed it right, although it is neither our desire nor our intention to interfere 

actively in the internal dissensions of Afghanistan, to address 
6: i PLONE: a message$ tothe Amir through our Agent, which we trust 
ent him from committing himself to any course caleulated to disturb the peace of his 


will prev ae 
} s in his relations with the British Government.” 


kingdom, and to produce complication 
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101. Detailed account of Yakub’s arrest and imprison. 
ment.—The Kabul Diary of the 6th-10th November gave a full narrative of the 
circumstances of Yakub’s arrest and imprisonment. The pretext alleged for 
the measure was the Amir’s fear that Yakub would make over Herat to Persia ; 
the Commissioner of Peshawur, however, considered that Yakub’s imprisonment 
had been deliberately decided on prior to his arrival. The narrative is of suff. 
cient interest and importance to merit its repetition here in extenso; the protest 
by the Ghilzai Chiefs, and the answer it received from the Amir, will be noticed. 

“The circumstances of the confinement of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, reported in 

Kabul Dinry, 6th-10th November the Agent’s letter of 9th November 1874, are as follow :— 
1974. The day before yesterday in early evening the Amir observed 
in a public Durbar held in the Tawela as follows to the Sirdar :— _ 

“*T am unable to understand whether you are my son, servant, or enemy; give mea full 
reply.’ Then repeating all the unsuitable actions of the Sirdar one by one from the com- 
mencement, His Highness said—‘ At ene of your fight fon oe you ante this 

' ‘ epistle* in your own handwriting to me; see its insolent 
Paes ae Jahon emiay one: Sirdar Futteh Mahomed Khan, Governor of 

Herat, his son and his adherents, bave been killed by 
you, the city of Herat has been plundered. Sirdar Mahomed Uslum Khan (my half. 
brother) and the Commander-in-Chief, Feramorz Khan, have been murdered in consequence 
of (your misbehaviour). I need not describe the ruin which has been caused to the people by 
reason of your misconduct, it is as evident as daylight. If you wish now to return to Herat, 
I permit you to do so, You can go vid Hazarajat; I am coming with troops eid Kandahar, 
and after the settlement of Herat matters I will act as I may choose. Should you like to 
remain at Kabul, let me have a clear reply.” In short, the Amir made some angry and 
enraged observations for some time and the Sirdar gave no reply, but when he was pressed by 
the Amir and the members of the Durbar, he said that he was willing to remain at Kabul, on 
which His Highness remarked—‘In consequence of your habit of taking flight I do not 
consider it advisable to set you at liberty. You should remain under surveillance in my own 
private serai pending the improvement of your conduct and your senses. The Commander- 
in-Chief at once took the Sirdar, under orders, to the serai and made him prisoner. Ismutulla 
Khan and Arsla Khan, Ghilzai Chiefs, petitioned the Amir that as they had brought the 
Sirdar from Herat after many reassurances, all his faults should be pardoned, but His 
Highness observed—‘ This matter is one of my private ones, you are my servants, you have 


no privilege to interfere with such important matters, remain silent, parents possess full autho- 
nity at all times over their children.’ ” 


According to a later diary the annoyance of the Ghilzai Chiefs had not 
abated. Asmatulla Khan had sent his family to Lughman without asking 
leave, and was less regular in his attendance at 
+ Kabul Diary, 22nd-24th D ¢ : o F : 
in Peweniber Durbar. The Amir noticed their displeassure and 
observed :—t 
“Why did they enter into engagements with the Sirdar without my permission? Who 


gave them authority to become bis security and bring him to Kabul? I did not allow them 
to enter into conditions with the Sirdar.” 


102. Effect produced on the Amir and Kabul Durbar by 
Lord Northbrook’s message. The Amir’s verbal reply.—0On 
the 23rd November the British Agent wrote to the Commissioner of Peshawur 
that he had that day communicated to the Amir the Viceroy’s message in respect 
to Yakub Khan. The Amir ordered all persons in the public Durbar to leave, 
and having himself perused the letter with deep consideration, informed only 
Syud Nur Mahomed Shah and Arsla Khan, Ghilzai, of its contents. He then 
observed that a Persian translation of the letter should be furnished to him, and 
that he would give a reply in this “private matter’ after full deliberation. 

On seeing the Persian translation His Highness was visibly annoyed. 
British Agent's letter, dated 23rd A council was then held in a private apartment 

esetiuer 1See with the Sadr-i-Azam and the Foreign Minister 
(Arsla Khan). The substance of the consultation was reported as follows :— 

“Tn all religions a father possesses full authority over his children, that is to say, that he 

can do in their behalf as he may choose. Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Kban’s frequent evil 


actions are well known and manifest; they need not be described. 1am unable to understand 


(lit. am surprised) as to what intentions the British Government entertains towards this Gov- 
ernment which God has given me.” 


No reply was, however, sent, and on the British Agent reminding the Amir, 
the latter merely answered that he would reply after deliberation. The chief 
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members of the Durbar criticized the action of the Government of India 
unfavourably. They said— 


“We are unable to understand (lit. it is a matter of great surprise and astonishment) for 
what reason the British Government interferes with an affair betwoon father and son. The 
British Government observes that the fulfilment of the conditions of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub 
Khan would tend to the renown of the Amir and the continuance of friendship between His 
Highness and the English Government. We feel anxiety as to how mention will be made of 
this affair of the son and the father between bigh authorities 
(meaning Amir and British Government), because the Amir 
considers, in his opinion, such mentions unsuitable.”* 


Later letters, dated 30th November and 3rd December, showed the matter 
to be still under discussion. Some advised that the release of Sirdar Mahomed 
Yakub Khan would be most detrimental to the Kabul Government, and that a 
full explanation of his proceedings and character should be submitted to the 
British Government through the British Agent. Others suggested that a brief 
propitiatory (mulaim) reply should be given. Others that nothing should be 
done pending information from the Mirakhor as to the fidelity of the people of 
Herat towards the Amir. It was evident, however, that the general opinion 
was against Yakub’s release. The common feeling among the Court officials 
was illustrated in greater detail in the following letter dated 14th December 
from the British Agent to the Commissioner of Peshawur :— 


“ After reading your letter of 18th November 1874 to me, in the matter of Sirdar Maho- 
med Yakub Khan, the chief members of the Durbar observed privately as follows in 
surprise :— 

“«We do not understand as to what judgment is given in all religions against a son who 
having rebelled against his father resolves to ruin him. We need not describe the misbehaviour 
of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, such as the writing of an (insolent; epistle to the Amir 
at the time of his departure from Herat; causing ruination to people from Kabul to Herat; 
killing Sirdar Futteh Mahomed Khan, his son, and some other Chiefs; plundering the city of 
Herat, murdering the Commander-in-Chief (Feramorz Khan); making the Chiefs and people 
at large in the neighbourhood of Herat uneasy, and disobeying the orders of the Amir. All 
these faults are as evident as daylight. When the Sirdar was unable to deal with the people 
of Herat, and he returned to Kabul, it was not advisable to send him back as Governor of 
Herat, but the Amir through paternal affection, notwithstanding the above serious faults, sent 
him to that territory, under the impression that probably he would keep in view His Highness’ 
fresh kindness, and in repentance of previous misbehaviour would in future not deviate from 
submission to His Highness. However, the Sirdar, owing to his evil disposition, and by reason 
of associating with mean people, did not desist from his rebellious designs, and contrary to the 
interests of the Government entered into negotiations with the Persian Envoy without the 
permission of the Amir, and though His Highness made enquiry, be did not inform him of 
the real object of the deputation of the Envoy. Now the Amir has kept him under surveillance 
in his chief apartment (lit. has given him a place). The real object is to bring the Sirdar to a 
right conclusion, to show kindness to him again, and to relieve the people of Afghanistan from 
apprehension as to the security of the border, Taking into consideration the conduct of the 
Sirdar, the Kabul Government recently felt anxiety lest he should make an officer of a foreign 
State (Persia) take action against the interests of this Government and throw all the people of 
Afghanistan into serious danger ; otherwise, it is evident that a father never becomes au il- 
wisher of his son. Fathers always wish that their children may turn out best of all in the 
world, in all virtues, and gain a name for their family. Should by any accident private 
disputes occur between father and son, it is advisable that other people should put a veil on 
them (“chashmposhi”), It is not heard that there is any room (for claim) for the fulfilment 
of conditions and stipulations between son and father. The British Government has sent a 
communication in this private affair between the son and the father, and we do not understand 
as to what is their real object as regards the interests of Afghanistan. The Amir will have 
to endure a heavy injury to State and private matters in the release of Sirdar Mabomed Yakub 
Khan.” : 

No letter had been written to the Amir by Lord Northbrook, nor did His 
Highness write one in reply. A message had been delivered to him by the British 
Agent, and the Amir’s answer was communicated through the same channel. The 
reply was given in the form of remarks to the British Agent, who repeated 
them to the Commissioner of Peshawur in the followng letter :— 


* Letter from British Agent, dated 
26th November. 


Translation of a letter from the Agent at Kabul, to the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawur Division, 
dated 14th December 1874. 
“To-day, in reply to your letter of 18th November 1874 to me, in the matter of Sirdar 
Mahomed Yakub Khan, the Amir observed as follows :— 
“Ty reality the recommendation of His Excellency the 
of India is based on friendship and well-wishing. ‘There is no nec 


z12 


he Viceroy and Governor-General 
essity for describing the 
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misbehaviour and misconduct which has frequently come to light on the part of Sirdar 
Mahomed Yakub Khan. There can be no doubt that they (acts) are not hidden from His 
Excellency. I feel shame in repeating them. Mention before a father of the evil actions of 
his gon utdoubtedly tends to increase the father’s shame. Sincere intelligent friends owin 
to their sound judgment and farsightedness do not like under any circumstances to put thei 
faithful friends to such shame. Should Government’s guidance be serviceable to him (the 
son) what difficulty is there in enabling him to regain good fortune iG saadat”) ? As repards 
the friendship existing between the two Governments (1z., the English and Afghan Govern. 
ments), by the help and grace of God it is being confirmed and consolidated every da 
and every minute. Neither on the part of the British Government nor on the part of the 
Afghan Government does any unsuitable action occur against (or opposed to) the purport 
of former written or verbal communications which might tend to any sort of displeasure or 
annoyance to His Excellency. By the grace of God in future also the friendship existing 
between the two Governments will continue to increase.’ ” 


The Government of India reported the Amir’s observations to the Secretar 
of State, but considered it inadvisable to interfere any further in the matter. 


103. Communication of state of affairs to the British 
Minister at Teheran.—tThe enquiries made by Mr. Taylour Thomson in 
respect to the proceedings at Herat of the Persian Agent, Mirza Mahomed 
Ali, have been noticed in paragraph 91. The connection of Persia with the 
affairs of Herat rendered expedient the transmission to Mr. Thomson of a state- 
ment of the situation. Accordingly, in a despatch, No. 2748, dated 12th De- 
cember, the Government of India explained to that officer the information 
which had reached them regarding Yakub Khan’s imprisonment. They drew 
attention to the pretext put forward in justification of the Sirdar’s removal 

* From British Agent, dated gth from Herat, viz., lest* he should openly or secretly 
November 1874. sell that province to Persia or Russia. Also, to a 
report said to have originated with the Sirdar’s confidential adherents that the 
Persian Agent had intimated to Yakub the readiness of the Persian Govern- 
ment to give as much money and munitions of war as he required, if he 
proved his allegiance towards the Shah by reading the “ Kutba’’ and striking 
coin in his name, and that if the Sirdar needed troops, his request would not 
be declined. Care was taken to keep Mr. Thomson informed of the course of 
events according as intelligence reached the Government of India. 


_104. The Mustaufi and Mirakhor march against Herat. 
Flight of Sirdar Ayub Khan to Persia and fall of Herat.— 
Immediately after Yakub’s arrest the Amir addressed the following letter to 


Ayub Khan warning him to remain faithful, and intimating the appointment 
of the Mirakhor as Civil Governor of Herat :— 


“Your elder brother has been imprisoned in consequence of his unbecoming actions. You 
should continue to remain at Herat. Mirakhor Ahmed Khan is the full Civil Governor, and, 
pending further orders, Shahghassi Sherdil Khan will be your Naib in the military admini- 
stration. You should remain in a re-assured (‘ba khater jama’) manner at Herat. Should 
you in any way use your hands and feet (against me), you will at the end (‘akhar kar’) be 
cut into two pieces with a saw.” Letters have also been sent to Civil and Military Officers 
and Chiefs to the effect that, pending the improvement of his conduct and character, Sirdar 
Mahomed Yakub Khan has been imprisoned. Should he arrive ata right conclusion, some 
arrangements (other than the grant of Herat) will le made for his subsistence. ‘ You are all 
my servants, and you should occupy yourselves in your duties; you should consider Mirakhor 


Ahmed Khan as full Governor and uot deviate from his orders. . After a few days I will come 
myself in that direction on circuit,” 


The departure of the Amir himself to Kandahar was decided, after much 
iho! Diary, 17th-19tu November discussion, to be unadvisable. It was, however; 

j resolved that Mustaufi Hubibulla Khan and Sirdar 
Abdulla Khan, Nasiri, and General Daud Shah should proceed with a consider- 
able body of troops to support the Mirakhor, whose hot temper might, it was 
feared, create difficulties. Full power was given to the Mustaufi to deal with 
the situation at Herat as he might think fit. His generfl instructions were to 
appoint either the Mirakhor or Sirdar Abdulla Khan, Nasiri, Governor of 
Herat, and to deport Ayub Khan and Yakub Khan’s adherents to Kabul. 
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- ’ wh 
The Sirdar’s own opinion as to the manner in which the Heratees would 
, Kobnl Dinry from the Ist to the behave in the crisis may be noticed here. In 
art eceiw ber 4, inclusive. : 

ie ; reply to the Commander-in-Chi i i 
atin dieaalth—- ef, Hossein Ali 

“As regards Herat matters, though the ple w i i i 
i a tters, t people was highly satisfied with me, I al 

felt. uneasy ( he-aram’) ag it is difficult to deal with them, As they are displeased ‘tlie 
(meaning the Amir and his adherents), and as your Agents will hardly adopt « kind and one 
ciliatory policy towards them, I am afraid lest they should seek to gain their object hy jnwitin 
Seas eae Khan, ee son of the late Sirdar Sultan Ahmed Khan, Governor af 
erat, who is at present in Teheran, or some other person, and thus the Her: “ri 
go out of our hands for nothing (« mult?).? ‘ nay at ee 


Presently, disquicting news arrived from Herat. Ayub Khan, who had 
at first heen much depressed on hearing of Yakub’s arrest, was said to be 
bestirring himself. Yakub had written desiring him to undertake active opera- 
tions and to place Herat in a state of defence. Shahghassi Sherdil Khan and 
Din Mahomed Khan, who were five marches in advance of the Mirakhor, were 
taken prisoners at a distance of six koss from Herat by Mahomed Zaman 
Khan, Allkozai, brother-in-law of Yakub Khan, and Abdulla Khan, Barakzai, one 
of Ayub’s adherents. The Amir, however, did not appear to be alarmed. He 
told the Mirakhor that Herat was disorganized, and could not offer much resist- 
ance. Nevertheless the Mastaufi was ordered to hasten his preparations, and 
the Mirakhor was enjoined to conciliate the local Chiefs and do nothing 
precipitately. 


It was reported that Mir Alum Khan of Kain was reviewing his troops 
and enlisting recruits, a cireumstance which indicated a possibility of his 
making a demonstration in aid of Ayub. Indeed, the fear lest Persia should 
be tempted to interpose was the main cause why so large a foree—reported to 
number 12,000 men—was sent against Herat. Both the Mirakhor and the 
Mustaufi submitted reports that their troops were amply sufficient to take the 
place, and as they approached Herat there were evident signs of a collapse. 
Khan Aka Jamshidi, who had before refused to jom Ayub Khan, now acted 
openly against him. Ayub.Khan, General Fakir Mahomed Khan, and Sirdar 
Mahomed ITassan Khan, Governor of Sebzwar, then fled across the Persian 
pees to Khaff, and Herat was occupied, as had been anticipated, without any 

ghting. 


In due course the Mustaufi submitted a report of his proceedings to the 
Kabul Diary from the sth tothe sth Amir. ITe had sent Ayub Khan’s tutor, Bahram 
March 1875, inclusive. Khan, Barakzai, with re-assuring letters to the Sirdar, 
and had occupied the fort of Herat in strength. The Amir commented on this 
report as follows :— 


“Though apparently the Province of Herat is the frontier of Afghanistan, in reality in the 
opinion of wise and far-sighted persons it is the key (lit. centre) of Central Asia. The Gov- 
ernments in Central Asia. have always, from ancient times, considered Herat more important 
than other countries. Under these circumstances such efforts should be made for the oceupa- 
tion of the fort and the consolidation of the Government of Herat as may be advantageous 
should difficulties arise. This consolidation and occupation will one day be most advantageous 
to the interests of Afghanistan. Arrangements should be made for strengthening the fort, and 
a strong detachment of the best Afghan troops posted in it. It is probable that after avoiding 
the unnecessary expenses at present incurred in Herat, the income of Herat, Furrah, and Tehura 
will be sufficient for the pay of Herat troops. Besides this, the troops will enjoy comfort as 
gvain supplies are eheap and grass is abundant. Even at present the Kabul troops and those 

* Mouning that the defence of Ierat before in Icrat are pot msufficient.* However the number 
scenis ulrendy sufliciently provided for. of troops that should be posted in Herat will be fixed on 
reccipt of a full report from the Mustaufi.” 


The re-assuring letters did not produce the desired results. Ayub ridiculed 
Kabul Dinry from the 16th to the the idea of his trusting himself to his father’s 
18th Murch, inclusive. mercy. Fe wrote to the Amir :— 


“Though Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan is older than Iam, he through mental derange- 
ment rejected my advice against his going from Herat to Kabul, and he went to Kabul. ‘The 
result of his going is evident. My brain has not yet suffered, hut when it is deranged I shall 
come to Kabul and by choice sit alongside my elder brother. At present I have taken refuge 
in the Persian territory, Should I be able to live comfortably here, well and good, otherwise 


I will go to ‘Turkey.” 
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General Fakir Mahomed Khan and other of Yakub and Ayub’s adherent, 
were equally scornful in their letters to the Shabghassi Sherdil Khan, They 
said— 

“You are not more trustworthy than Arsla Khan and Asmatulla Khan, Ghilzai C 
in the Kabul Government, so that we may rely on you. The result of the agreement, of 
these Chiefs is what has been shown to Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan. Had you been real 
well-wishers of the Amir, the disaffection between His Highness and his son would not have so 
far increased. We were the chief servants of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, and throush 
loyalty towards him we share his brother’s pleasures and afiliction.” 3 


hiefs, 


These letters were forwarded from Herat to the Amir, who was much 
annoyed with their contents and tone. 


105. Mr. Taylour Thomson’s suggestion for intervention 
on behalf of Yakub is disapproved by the Government of 
India and Her Majesty’s Government.—On the 18th January 1875, 
Mr. Taylour Thomson communicated to the Government of India the following 
telegram which he had sent to Lord Derby :— 

“ Sirdar Yakub has expressed, through one of his principal partisans* at Herat, a desire to 
enter into communication with me, with the view, no doubt, 
of obtaining the friendly intervention of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, He states that bis reason for seeking this channel is the fear that any attempt at 
direet communication from Kabul would not fail to be discovered. I propose (if approved of) 
replying that Her Majesty’s Government are sincerely desirous that civil dissension in 
Afghanistan should cease, and that I shall be happy to learn from his friends how this may be 
most readily attained.” 

The Government of India immediately (19th January) telegraphed to tho 
Secretary of State strongly objecting to any communications between My, 
Thomson and Yakub on Kabul affairs, and advising that Mr. Thomson’s proposed 
answer to Herat should not be approved. Mr. Thomson was also informed by 
Lord Northbrook of the opinion of the Government of India that any corre- 
spondence between him and Yakub or his adherents would be objectionable and 
embarrassing. ‘These views were explained in detail in the following despatch :— 


© General Fakir Mahomed. 


No. 5, dated Fort William, 22nd January 1875. 
From—Government of India, 
To—Seeretary of State for India. 


“We have the honor to forward copies of the telegraphic correspondence noted on the 


From Mr. Taylour Thomson, Teheran, margin, from which Your Lordship will observe that in our 
to the Viceroy, January 18th, 1875. opinion it would be objectionable and embarrassing if Her 
From the Viceroy to Mr. Taylour 


17 ) y ees , Gi . . 
Tinueot. ‘Felicvan, Aanosey oh, Majesty’s Minister at Teheran were permitted to enter 


1875. inte any communication with Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan 
From the Viceroy, to the Secretary of or his adherents for the purpose of endeavouring to effect 
Stute for India, idem. 


a cessation of civil discord in Afghanistan. 


It appears to us that the reply which Mr. Thomsen proposed to send to the communi- 
cation made to him would either have no significance, or would mean that the Government of 
India ave prepared to enter into communication with His Highness the Amir of Kabul regard: 


ing his differences with Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, aud to tender their good offices to 
effect an amicable settlement. 


_ “3. We do not apprehend that our good offices, if tendered, would be accepted by His 
Highness, On the contrary, we have reason to suppose, from the views which the Amir is 
t Tide enclosure of our despatch to Known to enterlain on the question of the succession, and 
the Secretary of Stnte, Nu. 2, dated from the terms + in which our communication respecting the 
Ist January 1875. arrest of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan was acknowledged, 


that His Highness would regard any action of the kind as an interference in the internal and 


domestic affairs of his country and would decline our offer. In such an event we should have 
abandoned the 


} policy of non-interference in the internal concerns of Afghanistan which we 
have hitherto resolved to maintain, without securing the object. immediately in view. 
; “4. On the other hand, if His Highness the Amir should be willing to accept our 
intervention between himself and his son, the only plan appearing to afford a reasonable 
prospect of settling the present differences in Afghanistan would be, that Sirdar Mahomed 
Yakub Khan chould be restored to the Governorship of Herat, and that on the death of the 


ae a ae Sirdar Yakub Khan should retain Herat and its dependencies, while 


d the heir-apparent, would succved to the rest of the kingdom. But the 
Platts ae Herat from Afghanistan would undoubtedly render interference on the part of 
ussia or Persia with Herat far more easy than is now the case, if indeed it would not actually 


oO 
ws 
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invite such interference. It would be contrary to the interests of India that we should take 
any course which would be likely to produce such a result. 


: 5. If, however, it be held that notwithstanding the possible risk of injury to the intereeta 
of this country, the Goverument of India ought not to shrink from tendering their good offices 
to settle the internal disturbances of Afghanistan, we have still to consider what reasonable 


prospect there would be of the successful issue of any arrangement which might be mude 
through our means. 


“6. Looking to the past history of Afghanistan, as well as to the character of more 
recent transactions in that country, we find it difficult to convince ourselves that any 
engagements which might be entered into under our auspices would be observed longer than 
might be for the advantage of the parties concerned, In the event of the death of the present 
Amir it appears in the highest degree probable, that whatever previous engagements for the 
partition of Afghanistan might bave been concluded, a civil war would ensue. The success of 


any Serangeniene that we might recommend and inaugurate would therefore be more than 
doubtful. 


“7. It should further be considered that if a temporary settlement should be made under 
our auspices, the Government of India would not ocenpy the same position as it hag hitherto 
done. ‘Lhe condition of education and of public opinion in Central Asia is not sufficiently 
advanced to admit of a general understanding in the minds of the people that the use by a 
nation of good offices, for the purpose of settling a dispute, entails no obligation to enforce 
the arrangement, if it should be broken by one of the parties concerned. If, then, we made 
no attempt to enforce the arrangement, we should be humiliated ; and if we interfered by force 
of arms, it would be a repetition of the mistake which led to the Afghan war. 


“8, To resume our argument, we think that the tender of the good offices of this 
Government would inall probability be declined, and that no such tender should be made, because 
its acceptance would neither be to the interests of India, nor be likely to result in a permanent 
settlement of the differences between the Amir and his son. We are, further, convinced that 
even if circumstances should so change as to make it desirable that we should use our good offices 
on this matter, no communications should be carried on between the British Minister at Teheran 
and Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan. Such correspondence could not fail to arouse suspicions 
in the mind of the Amir that the British Government were interfering in the interests of his 
son, and so to weaken our influence at Kabul.” 


Her Majesty’s Government fully concurred with the opinion expressed by the 
Government of India, and Mr. Thomson was directed to abstain from making 
any communication to Yakub Khan. 


106. Dissatisfaction of Sirdar Ayub Khan with the man- 
ner of his reception by the Persian authorities. Proposal to 
place him under British protection negatived.—Intimation of 
the occupation of Herat and Ayub’s flight having been given to the Secretary 
ot State and the British Minister at Teheran, the latter replied on the 
12th February that orders had been sent by the Persian Government to the 
Governor-General of Khorasan that the political refugees must forthwith repair 
either to Meshed or leave the country. On the question being raised whether 
the Persian Government should be requested to remove these political refugees 
further from Afghanistan than Meshed, the Government of India advised no 

* Telegram, No. 6172, dated 18th interference of the kind unless the Amir asked for 
February 1875. the good offices of the British Government.* 


On the 27th February Mr. Taylour Thomson telegraphed the substance of 
a report received from the British Agent at Meshed. It was to the effect that the 
reception of Ayub Khan and his followers by the Persian authorities at Meshed 
had not been such as they bad expected, both as regards their public reception 
and the manner in which their necessities bad been provided for. The Afghan 
officials in possession of Herat had invited Ayub to return there, and had asked 
the Persian authorities to induce him to do so. The invitation had been 
rejected. Mahomed Llassan Khan had said to the British Agent—*“ Ayub 
will not return to Afghanistan unless Yakub be released. If this is not granted, 
aud Persia retains Ayub, it will cause a war between the two Governments; 
and should Persia not retain him, he will be obliged to seek refuge in Russia.” 
He further said—‘I wish to place Ayub under British protection, but as we 
hove no assurances that that protection will be granted, will you report this 
circumstance to British Minister and obtain speedy reply.” 


z13 
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The Government of India, in reply to Mr. Thomson, declined to offer British 
Telegram, No. 766P., dated Ist protection to Ayub, who had been in arms against 
March 1876. his father, their ally, In order to obviate yisk of 
quarrel between the two countries, Ayub should be prevented from making use 
of his refuge in Persia to cause disturbances In Afghanistan, 
Another letter from the Meshed Agent reported that Ayub Khan havin 
threatened the life of Genera] Fakir Mahomed, the 
latter had taken asylum in the shrine. The Persjan 
Government ordered Ayub Khan to be informed that he had no authority ove; 
Afghan refugees while in Persian territory ; that he was simply a guest, and that 
if he persisted in threatening their lives, it might be necessary to cause him to 
quit the country. ; 


Telegram, dated 11th March 1875. 


APPENDICES TO CHAPTER V. 


Report, dated 2nd April 1875, by Captain the Hon'ble G. Napier, on the Perso. 
Afghan Border, with memorandum on political sity. 
ation in Herat in autumn of 1874. This report 
will be found in a bound volume of Captain Napier's 
Journals and Reports printed at the India Office, 
London. 


Appendix No. XIII.—Account of Herat by Resaldar Daud Khan (1872). 

Appendix No. XIV.—Narrative by Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gholam 
Ahmed, of his visit to Kabul in May 1874. 

Appendix No. XV.—F. B.’s memorandum, dated 29th September 1874, com- 


paring present and past conditions of Kabul, with 
note by Sir T. D. Forsyth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO AFGHANISTAN BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA—JANUARY 1875-FEBRUARY 1876. NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE AMIR PRIOR TO THE PESHAWUR CONFERENCE—FEBRUARY TO DECEM- 
BER 1876. 


; 107. Lord Salisbury’s instructions in respect to the ap- 
pointment of an English officer as British Agent at Herat.—In 
Appendix XI attached to this précis will be found an account of certain con- 
versations which took place at the Ambala Durbar between Word Mayo and 
Shere Ali and between Syud Nur Mahomed and various British officials. At 
an interview with Major (then Captain) Grey, Syud Nur Mahomed explained 
that if the British Government were ready to acknowledge and support Shere 
Ali and any heir whom he might select, there was nothing to which the Amir 
would not accede. The Amir was open to any proposition that might be 
deemed desirable for the security of the northern border of Afghanistan, and 
considered that, though Russian aggression was not imminent, precautions 
might properly be taken. He was ready to construct forts either on his own 
part or under British superintendence and to admit European garrisons if 
ever desired. He would gladly see an Engineer or Agent in Balkh, Herat, or 
anywhere except actually in Kabul. At another conversation on the Ist April 
1869, at which Messrs. Seton-Karr, Thornton, Pollock, Girdlestone, and Grey 
were present, the Minister was more reserved on the subject of the immediate 
appointment of Agents. He added, however, that the day might come when 
“the Russ’? would arrive and the Amir would be glad not only of British 
officers as Agents, but of arms and troops to back them. Subsequently, at a 
secret council held at Lahore on the 17th March 1869, the Amir was reported to 
have expressed himself as follows :— 

“Should the British authorities propose that a European Agent be stationed at Kabul 
itself, although Iam myself agreeable to such arrangements, but the people of Kabul are 
turbulent and mischievous. Should such European Agent be injured in any way, which God 
forbid, I would be disgraced. ‘The late Amir, my father, on this very consideration, refused 
to have a European Agent at his capital. But if an Agent be located in the interior, at places 
like Kandahar, or Balkh, or Herat, there would be no objection. Such an arrangement would 
be advantageous to both the Governments; for instance, at the present time the people of 
Lower Seistén have commenced encroachments on the Kandahar boundaries. Lower Seistan 
was formerly, always attached to Afghanistan, and has been occupied by Persia only since a 
short time. We are not aware what agreement exists between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments regarding Lower Seistén. If there should be a European Agent on the border, he would 
be possessed of the necessary information, and would be at hand to consult regarding affairs 
relating to territories beyond the borders.” 

The result of the arrangements agreed to at Ambala was thus summed up in 
paragraphs 16 and 22 of Foreign Department Secret despatch, No. 213, dated 
Ast July'1869— 

“16, The policy that we have endeavoured to establish may be termed an intermediate 
one, that is to say, that while we distinctly intimated to the Amir that, under no circumstances, 
should a British soldier ever cross his frontier to assist him in coercing his rebellious subjects ; 
that no European officers would be placed as residents in his cities; that no fixed subsidy or 
money allowance would be given for any named period; that no promise of assistance in other 
ways would be made; that no Treaty would be entered into, obliging us under every circam- 
stance to recognize bim and his descendants Rulers of Afghanistan, yet that we were prepared 
by the most open and absolute present recognition, and by every public evidence, of friendly 
disposition, of respect for his character and interest in his fortunes, to give all the moral 
support in our power ; and that, in additiov, we were willing to assist him with money, arms, 
ammunition, native artificers, and in other ways, whenever we deemed it possible or desirable 


to do so.” 
* * * * % * * 


“29. Tbe position of affairs at the close of the conferences may, in the Viceroy’s words, 
confidentially addressed to Your Grace, be summed up as follows :— 


‘1 stly.— What the Amir is not to have. ; 
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‘No treaty ; no fixed subsidy; no European troops, officers, or Residents; no dynastic 
pledges. 

 Indly.—W hat he is to bave. 

“Warm countenance and support; discouragement of bis rivals; such material assistance 
as we may consider absolutely necessary for his immediate wants; constant and friendly 
communication through our Commissioner at Peshawur, and our Native Agents in Afgbanis- 
tan; he on his part undertaking to do all he can to maintain peace on our frontier, and to 
comply with all our wishes on matters connected with trade.” 


The subject of the location in certain towns of Afghanistan of English 
officers as representatives of the British Government was also discussed between 
Mr. Aitchison and Syud Nur Mahomed on the occasion of the latter’s visit to 

© Fide ante page 102, aud weworan- Simla in 1873.* No conclusive arrangement could 
dum on page 103. be arrived at, because the Envoy declared himself 
to be without instructions on the subject. But after Mr. Aitchison had 
explained what were the objects which the British Government hoped to attain 
by the deputation of English officers to reside in the Amir’s dominions, the 
Syud advised against any specific request being preferred on the subject. He 
recommended that a separate letter should be written, which be would deliver, 
suggesting the desirability of the inspection cf the western and northern bound- 
aries of Afghanistan by a British officer. On this officer’s return another might 
be deputed to consult with the Amir regarding the results of the examination 
of the frontier. The Amir and his people would thus become familiarized with 
the presence of English officers, and the path be cleared for the appointment 
of a permanent representative. This suggestion was agreed to, but, as has been 
shown in Chapter IV of this précis, the expected results were not achieved; 
and the coldness which marked the subsequent relations of the Amir with the 
Government of India precluded the subject being again broached. The ques. 
tion therefore rested on its former unsettled basis, when in the beginning of 
1875 the Secretary of State addressed the following despatch to the Government 
of India, directing, for reasons given, that early measures should be taken to 
procure the assent of the Amir to the establishment of a British Agency, first, 
at Herat, and afterwards at Kandahar. Kabul was excluded in consequence 
of the difficulties interposed by the fanatic violence of the people :— 


No. 2, dated India Office, London, 22nd January 1875. 


From—Secretary of State for India, 
To—Government of India. 


“Her Majesty’s Government have followed with anxious attention the progress of events 
in Central Asia, and on the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan. ‘‘hough no immediate 
danger appears to threaten the interests of Her Majesty in those regions, the aspect of affairs 
is sufficiently grave to inspire solicitude, and to suggest the necessity of timely precaution. 


_ 2, In considering the questions of policy which arise from time to time, Her Majesty’s 
advisers cannot but be struck with the comparative scantiness of the information which it is 
in Your Ixcellency’s power to supply. For knowledge of what passes in Afghanistan and 


upon its frontiers, they are compelled to rely mainly upon the indirect intelligence which 
reaches them through the Foreign Office. 


“3. Your Excellency maintains a Native Agent at Kabul. Iam informed that he is,a 
man of intelligence and respectability. But it appears to be very doubtful whether he is in o 
condition to furnish you with any facts which it is not the Amir’s wish that you should receive. 
Even if you could rely upon the perfect frankness of his communications, it is not likely that 
any Native Agent would possess a sufficient insight into the policy of western nations to 
collect the information you require. One of the principal qualifications for this function is 
the neutrality of feeling in respect to religious and national controversies which only @ 
European can possess. Of the value of the Kabul diaries different opinions are expressed. 
It is obvious that they are very meagre, and doubts have been thrown upon their fidelity. 


_ “4, Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that more exact and constant information 
is necessary to the conduct of a circumspect policy at the present juncture. ‘The disposition of 
the people in various parts of Afghanistan, the designs and intrigues of its Chiefs, the move- 
ment of nomad tribes upon its frontier, the influence which foreign powers may possibly be 
exerting within and without its borders, are matters of which a proper account can only be 
tendered to you by an English Agent residing in the country. There are many details, more- 
over, a knowledge of which it is material that the military authorities should possess, and 


with respect to which it is not to be expected that a Native Agent would be either able or 
willing to collect for you trustworthy information, 


«O7 
"3. 


. I have, therefore, to instruct you to take measures, with as much expedition as the 
circumstan 


ces of the case permit, for procuring the assent of the Amir to the establishment of 
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a British Agency at Herat. When this is accomplished it may be desirable to tak imil 
step with regard to Kandahar. I do not suggest any similar step with res t és re sig - 
I ain sensible of the difficulties which are interposed by the fanatie violence ef the aisle. a 
“6. The Amir has more than once, in former years, expres i i 
presence of an Agent at Herat, and it is, therefore, ae Sn hee ae mi 
loyal, he will make any scrious difficulty now, But if he should do so, Your F cell cate i 
doubtless point out to him that the interest which Her Majesty fela in the jikenen or 
Afghanistan makes it essential that she should he able to receive, from the ik r sed of 
her own officers, warnings of any danger that may threaten it. ; ices: 
“7, Ihave dwelt upon the importance of an English Ag ; elusive 
the sake of the information an English officer might collect. Bead wil tae eater \ 
though more indirect results. It will be an indication of English solicitude for the safet \ 
of our allies, and may so tend to discourage counsels dangerous to the peace of Asia.” soak 


108. Discussion on Lord Salisbury’s proposal, and reply 
of the Government of India explaining the situation and dis- 
senting from the policy of Her Majesty’s Government.—The Gov- 
ernment of India had no record showing that the Amir had ever expressed his 
readiness to permit the presence of an European Agent at Herat. Nor did they 
agree that His Highness would only object to the proposal if his intentions had 
ceased to be loyal. They anticipated that he would object, and that his objections 
might not proceed from improper motives. This view of the case was represented 
to the Secretary of State, with an inquiry whether any discretion was left 
to the Government of India as to the selection of a suitable time and oppor- 
tunity for carrying out the instructions, adding that existing circumstances 
appeared to be very unsuitable for taking the initiative. The Secretary of State 
(Lord Salisbury) replied that a delay of three or four months would be covered 
by the instractions in the despatch, but that a longer delay must be specially 
explained. Events in Europe rendered Russian activity more probable. With 
regard to the expression of the Amir’s views in respect to the location of 
an English Resident at Herat, the Government of India were referred to 
the papers included in Appendix XI of this précis. Major Grey, whose 
original memorandum of 1869 will be found in the Appendix cited, was there- 
upon asked to submit his recollection on the point under consideration. He 
wrote on the 29th March (vide Appendix No. XVI) that the Amir did freely 
consent to the appointment of European British officers in Balk, Herat, or any- 
where but actually in Kabul; and again in a demi-official letter, dated 19th 
April, that the Amir “agreed to the deputation of Native Agents wherever we 
pleased, and his only stipulation regarding British Envoys was that they should 
not reside at Kabul.” The Punjab Government were then called upon for an 

To Punjab, No. 48C.P., dated Opinion on the following questions, after consultation 
25th March 1875. with such officers as might be considered competent 
to advise concerning them :— 

lst.— Whether the Amir of Afghanistan would willingly consent to the appointment 
of European British officers as Residents at Herat and Kandahar, or at either place. 

Qud.—Whether the presence of such Residents at either place would be advantageous 
to the British Government. 

3rd.—Whether the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied with the sufficiency and accuracy 
of the intelligence now received from the British Agent at Kabul, and if not, whether he can 
suggest any way of procuring fuller and more accurate intelligence. 

The officers consulted are named on the margin, and extracts from the 

Sir H. Davies. [Genl R. Taylor. OPinions of some of them will be found in Appendix 
Dr. T. Thornton. | Col. A. Munro. No. XVI. After fully considering the views of these 
Sir R. Pollock. } Capt. Cavagmiri: ~exnerienced officials, the Government of India 


ultimately addressed the Secretary of State as follows :— 


No. 19, dated Simla, 7th June 1875. 
From—Government of India, 
To—Secretary of State for India. 
“We have the honor to reply to Your Lordship’s Secret despatch, No. 2, dated the 22nd 
January 1875, on the subject of the deputation of British Agents to Herat and Kandahar. 
“2, In the despatch under acknowledgment it was stated—lsé, that though no imme- 
diate danger appears to threaten the interests of Her Majesty, the aspect of affaira on the 
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frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan is sufficiently grave. to inspire solicitude, and to sugercst 
the necessity of timely precaution ; 2nd, that Her Majesty’s Government are compelled mainl 

to rely upon the indirect intelligence received through the English Foreign Office for 4 
knowledge of what passes in Afghanistan aud upon its frontiers, as the Native Agent of the 
Government of India at Kabul does not, and cannot be expected to, furnish the full and trust. 
worthy information which is required ; 3rd, that the Amir of Kabul, having more than once in 
former years expressed his readiness to permit the presence of a British Agent at Tlerat, woul q 
probably raise no serious objection to the proposed arrangement if bis intentions are stil] loyal. 


“3, We were accordingly instructed to take measures, with as much expedition ag the 
circumstances of the case permit, for procuring the assent of the Amir to the establishment of 
a British Agency at Herat. The adoption of a similar arrangement at. Kandahar Was indicated 
as a desirable measure to be taken hereafter, but having regard to the fanatical violence of the 
people, the establishment of a British Agency at Kabul was not suggested. 


“4, By telegram from the Viceroy despatched on the 18th February 1875, Your Lord. 
ship was informed that in our judgment. the time and circumstances appeared unsuitable for 
taking the initiative in this matter; that nothing was traceable among the records of the Goy. 
ernment of India showing that the Amir had ever expressed his readiness to agree to the pre. 
sence of a British Agent at Herat; that His Highness might have objections to such an 
arrangement, and yet that those objections might not indicate disloyal intentions on bis part 
towards the British Government. We therefore enquired whether the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government were to be carried ont at once, or whether a discretion was left to the 
Government of India with respect to time and opportunity. 


5, Tn answer to the above enquiry we received Your Lordship’s telegram despatched on 
the 23rd February 1875, by which we were informed that a delay of three or four months 
would be within the discretion contemplated by the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but that for avy further delay our reasons should be stated. We were also referred to certain 
papers in support of the statement that the Amir had expressed his readiness to accept a 
British Agent at Herat, and we were directed to ascertain the fact from Sir Richard Pollock, 
Commissioner of Peshawur, Mr. Thornton, Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, and 
Mr. Girdlestone, Resident in Nipal. 


“6, The Viceroy bad arranged to be at Delhi towards the end of March, and it was 
therefore deemed desirable that further consideration of the subject should be postponed until 
His Excellency should have had the opportunity of conferring personally with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and with some of the officers whose names have been mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. The conference took place on the 23rd March 1875, and on the 
24th Your Lordship was informed by telegraph that the opinions of the officers of the Punjab 
were adverse to the proposal that the Amir should be pressed to accept a British officer as 
Agent at Herat. We added that the views of those officers who bad been consulted would be 
considered at Simla, and the opinion of the Government of India would then be communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 


“7, We at once addressed the Government of the Punjab for the purpose of obtaining 
the recorded opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor and such experienced officers of the Punjab 
as His Honor might consider competent to advise on the subject. The following points were 
indicated as those to which attention should be directed :— 


“ First—Whether the Amir of Afghanistan would willingly consent to the appointment 
of British officers as Residents at Herat and Kandahar, or at either place. 


Second.— Whether the presence of such Residents at either place would be advantageous 
to the British Government. 


“ Third.—Whether the Lieutenant-Governor was satisfied with the sufficiency and accuracy 
of the intelligence received from the British Agent at Kabul, and if not, whetber His Honor 
could suggest any way of procuring fuller and more accurate intelligence. 


“8, Mr. Girdlestone, Resident in Nipal, was also asked whether he could eall to mind the 
authority from which the information recorded in bis note of the 26th March 1869 was derived, 


rat alte Amir was prepared, if requested, to allow European Agents at Kandahar, Hevat, and 
alKh. 


“9, The replies to our enquiries have been received. They are enumerated in the accom- 
panying Abstract of Contents, and they form the basis of the opinions which we now submit 
for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 


_ “10, Before entering upon the question whether, at the present time and under existing 
circumstances, it would be politic to request the assent of the Amir of Kabul to the residence 
of British officers within his dominions, we desire to notice the two other points mentioned in 
the despatch of 22nd January 1875, namely, first, the value of the intelligence at present 
received through our Native Agent at Kabul, and, second, the statement that the Amir has 


more than once in former years expressed his readiness to allow the presence of an European 
Agent at Herat. 


“11. As regards the first of these two points, we are of opinion that the value of the 
reports which we received from our Agent at Kabul has been under-estimated, and we have no 
recollection of important intelligence relating to Afghan affairs having been communicated to 
us from Teheran, or from England, through the Foreign Office. Information respecting the 
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condition of the Turkistan frontier of Afghanistan will probabl i i 
§ 1 , : 
promptness and accuracy through Persia than through Atsbunietaiy, cues vale 


“J2. It is no doubt true that the position of the Native Ae : i 

be cautious in communicating news to he British Government, er ala pee at 
Pollock, ‘any native who took a perfectly independent tone at Kabul and winde no sceret of 
reporting regularly to his Government without reference to the wishes of the Amir all inform 
ation that he believed to be correet would very shortly find his position at Kabul unbearable? 
We think, moreover, that in endeavouring to keep on friendly terms with the Amir, the Agent 
does no more than common prudence would dictate, and that he shows a right ‘adement in 
omitting to report every idle rumour that may come to his hearing. ‘ is 


_ “13. We have no reason, however, to believe that information of importance has been 
withheld, or that the intelligence reported in the Kabul diaries has been subjected to the approval 
of the Amir, and we would refer as illustrations of our meaning to the two diaries numbered 
12 and 13 in the Abstract of Contents. In both these diaries there are allusions to the conduct 
of the Governor of Afghan Turkistan, and in the diary for the period from the 4th to 6th May 
1875 it is mentioned that two adherents of Sirlar Mahomed Yakub Khan had been blown 
from guns. We think that these and other particulars contained in the diarics are not picees of 
intelligence which the Amir of Kabul would be desirous of bringing to the knowledge of the 
British Government, 


“14, On the whole, we are of opinion that, making due allowances for the position of our 
Agent at Kabul, the information which he supplies is fairly full and accurate. In this 
conclusion we ate supported generally by the views of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
and his most experienced officers. There are doubts indeed as to the sufficiency of the intelli- 
gence given, but we think that a retrospect of the serics of diaries relatin:: to recent events at 
Herat will prove that the value of the information is not destroyed by such defects. The 
correctness of our Agent’s reports has heen corroborated by confidential information which we 
obtain from time to time from Afghanistan. 


“15. On the second poimt mentioned in the 10th paragraph of this despatch, namely, 
that the Amir had more than once in former years expressed his readiness to permit the presence 
of a British Agent at Herat, we invite special attention to the memorandum of Secret records 
in the Punjab Office, which is appended to Mr. Thornton’s note of the 21st April 1875. It will 
be observed that the person on whose authority the statement respecting the intentions of the 
Amir in some measure depended, bas since affirmed that, so far as he could ascertain at Ambala 
in 1869, it was the belief of the Afghan councillors that the Amir had never agreed to the 
location of British officers in Afghanistan. 


*©16. Sir Richard Pollock and Mr. Thornton, from whom the information recorded in 
Mr. Girdlestone’s note of the 26th March 1869 was supposed to have been derived, are not under 
the impression that the disposition of the Amir was such as was described in Mr. Girdlestone’s 
note. Mr. Girdlestone’s information was not obtained from the Amir himself. No admission 
on the part of the Amir of his readiness to receive (European) British Agents in Afghanistan 
is to be found in any document that passed between the Goverument of India and the Amir. 
The subject was not mentioned at the official interviews between Nur Mahomed Shah and 
the Foreign Secretary on the Ist and 3rd of April 1869, when the question of the mission of 
Native Agents alone was discussed. It was not alluded to by Lord Mayo in his conferences 
with the Amir; nor was the future establishment of British Agents in Afghanistan reported 
to the Secretary of State as one of the results of the Ambala conferences. 


“17. On the contrary, we find that in the despatch from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, No. 213, dated Ist July 1869—a despatch written for the purpose of 
explaining some doubts which had been expressed by the Duke 


Paragraph 16. of Argyll as to the policy of the negotiations with the Amir— 


it was said: ‘ We distinctly intimated to the Amir ...... that no European officers would be 
p 1 20 placed as Residents in his cities,’ and ‘the position’ at the 
nRGEN oe close of the conferences may, in the Viceroy’s words confi- 


dentially addressed Your Grace, be summed up as follows :— 

“lg¢. What the Amir is not to have: No treaty, no fixed subsidy, no European 
troops, officers or Residents.’ 

“18, On the other hand, Captain Grey, who was in confidential communication with the 
Amir and his Minister, Nur Mahomed Shab, at Ambala, has stated in his letter dated 29th 
March 1875 that ‘the Amir did freely consent to the appointment of European British officers 
in Balkh, Herat, or anywhere but actually in Kabul.’ But it will be observed that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has expressed strong doubts as to whether the meaning of 
the Amir may not have been misapprehended, Sir Robert Davies believes that while the Amir 
may have been ready to acquiesce 1n the appointment of mere news-writers, His Highness was 
never prepared {o accede to the appointment of Political Agenis witbin his dominions. 

“19. On the whole, however, we think that cither the Amir himself or his Minister, Nur 
Mahomed Shah, did in confidential communications with Captain Grey express a readiness 
to accept at some future time not far distant the presence of British Agents at places in 
Afghanistan, excepting Kabul itself. But our impression Is that the intimation was intended 
to be contingent either upon the receipt of far more substantial assistance than was promised 
the Amir at the Ambala conferences, or upon the conclusion of a Dynastic Treaty, that is, 
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upon obtaining the recognition, in a trenty with the British Government, of his son Abdulla 
Jan as his successor. Such a formal recognition His Highness was anxious to secure, but 
Lord Mayo for obvious reasous decliued to entertain the proposal. 


“20, Looking to all the circumstances of the case, the absence of any formal record of 
the alleged admission, its entirely private and confidential nature, and the uncertainty ag to its 
scope and intention, we cousider that we should not be justified in founding any representation 
to the Amir regarding the mission of a British Agent to Herat upon the assumption that he 
had, when at Ambala, expressed his willingness to agree to such an airangement; nor do we 
think that, in forming an opinion upon. the Amirs reception of any such proposal at the 
present time, we could fairly attach any importance to the communications which were made 
to Captain Grey at Ambala in 1869. Of any previous or subsequent acceptance of such a 
proposal by the Amir we can find no trace. 


“21. We now proceed to consider the question whether, putting aside the supposition that 
the Amir has on previous occasions assented to the proposal, it would be wise and politic to 
urge upon him the establishment of a British Agency at Herat or Kandabar. And here we 
invite attention to the ofinions of the able and experienced officers whose letters accompany 
this despatch. 


692, T£ the concurrence of all those who may be supposed to have the means of forming 
a correct judgment of the sentiments of the Amir is of any value, we must be prepared to 
find him most unwilling to receive a British Agent at Herat. On this the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, Sir Richard Pollock, Major-General Reynell Taylor, Colonel Munro, and 
Captain Cavaguari, are all agreed, and their views are confirmed — 


« Fiyst—By those of Nawab Foujdar Khan and Nawab Gholam Hassan Khan, who have 
successively served as British Agents at Kabul, and who have means of knowing the present 
sentiments of the Amir. 


“ Second.—By the opinion of Nur Mahomed Shah, the Kabul Envoy, who, when at 
Simla in 1873, advised the Foreign Secretary that a specific request should not be preferred to 
the Amir for British officers to be stationed within the Afghan dominions. 


“ Third. —By the recent acts of the Amir in objecting to permit Sir T. D. Forsyth to 
traverse Balkh on his return journey from Yarkund, and in 
* Tide enclosure of our despatch, 


discouraging * Colonel Baker from returning to India from 
No. 7, d Jaa 2 o> 8 
No. 7, duted 23rd Jaaunry 1874. Teheran vié Kabul. 


“23, Assuming that the Amir would object to the location of a British Agent at Herat, 
we are not of opinion that his objection would imply that his intentions have ceased to be 
loyal towards the British Government. Itis true that such an objection, if raised by an European 
power, or even by some Asiatic rulers, althongh it might be justifiable by the principles of 
international law, would evince a disposition but little removed from actual hostility; but the 
motives of the Amir cannot, iu our opinion, fairly be judged by this standard. 


“24. There can be no reasonable doubt that there still exists a strong party among the 
Sirdars of Afghanistan opposed to the measure. Although the time which has elapsed since 
the Afghan war appears to us to be long on account of the succession of Governors-General of 
India and the importance of the events that have intervened, there are many persons now living 
in Afghanistan who were engaged in that war, and whose memory of what took place is pro- 
bably the more lively from the narrow limits of their thoughts and actions. Those who have 
had the most intimate acquaintance with Afghanistan have always expressed their opinion that 
the establishment of complete confidence between the Afghans and British must be a work 
of time, and this opinion will be found repeated in the enclosures of this despatch. 


«95, We consider that the reluctance of the Amir to consent to the presence of British 
officers in Afghanistan is attributable mainly to the adverse feeling entertained by an influential 
party in that country to the measure and to the consequent unpopularity he would incur by con- 
senting to it. Tis position in Afghanistan is not so secure that he cau afford to neglect any 


strong feeling among an important section of his subjects. He may also be influenced by the 
* Vide enclosure of despatch, ibili 4 p i ane 
Pd A Ain te penwealaneately,, .pOas) ility of the safety of the officers employed being evd 


: gered by the acts of fanatics, his danger was hinted t at 
by both the Sadr-i-Azem and the eis the time when Sir T. D. Forsyth’s return through 
Afghanistan was discussed in the Kabul Durbar. It was for these reasons that we thought the 
Amir’s refusal to allow Sir T. D. Forsyth to return through Afghanistan might reasonably be 
explained without assuming that it was prompted by an unfriendly fecling towards the British 
Government, and we accordingly abstained from pressing him upon the subject. 


“26, Besides the above reasons, there is probably also the apprehension that the perma- 
nent location of British officers in Afghanistan would bring to light proceedings which would 
be condemned by our standard of right and wrong, and might find their way into the public 
press, of which the Amir feels a great dread. We may again refer to the diaries accompany- 
ing this despatch as containing illustrations in point. That such apprehensions are not con- 
fined to the Amir of Kabul is evident from the strong feeling which has been expressed hy the 


Mabaraja of Kashmir against the appointment of a permanent Resident at His Highness’ Court. 
cf . 
27. We have thought it to be our duty to state in what particulars our information as to 
the conditio 


ras ie of Afghanistan and the sentiments of the Amir towards the British Government 
eads us to differ from some of the opinions entertained by Her Majesty’s Government. At 
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the same time we agree with Her Majesty’s Government that, havin 

aspect of affairs in Turkistan, it would be eae that a British offices RAY ian angie 
Herat. The appointment, it is true, would be attended with some risks, and the usefulness of the 
measure would depend on the discretion of the Agent who might be selected. But if an officer 
of expericnce and sound judgment were chosen who possessed the full confidence of the Amir 
und the Afghan officials, we should anticipate great advantage from the arrangement Under 
such circumstances, the Agent would be in a position, uot only to procure valuable jifformation 
but probably also to exert his influence with some hope of success in the interests of veace by 
preventing collisions between the subjects of powers beyond the frontier and the subjects of 
Afghanistan, His presence at Herat would also, to some extent, be a check on any movements 
threatening to Afghanistan. 


“28. But, for the attainment of these ends, it is in our opinion essential that the proposed 
arrangements should bave the cordial consent of the Amir. For the reasons given above, we 
are of opinion that, if we were to press the question on the Amir at present, our proposals 
would in all probability either be refused ov accepted with great reluctance. 


«29. Jf the Amir should give an unwilling consent, the officers whom we have consulted 
are agreed that no advantage would be derived from the presence of a British Agent at Herat. 
The case is forcibly stated in the 33rd paragraph of Major-General Taylor’s letter, dated 17th 
April 1875, and the obstacles which would render the acquisition of valuable information im- 
possible under such circumstances are described in paragraph 3 of Sir Richard Pollock’s letter 
of 30th March. Moreover, if the Amir should represent the risk to which our Agent might 
be exposed from the acts of fanatics or persons opposed to the presence of our officers in Afzhan- 
istan and an outrage on the person of the Agent were attempted, we should be subjected to a 
humiliation for which under the circumstances we might not be justified in holding the Afgban 
Government responsible, and for which therefore it would be extremely difficult to obtain 
satisfaction. 


“30. If the Amir should refuse, his refusal would impair the influence of the Govern- 
ment of India in Afghanistan. It must either be accepted without any change being made in 
our present policy towards Afghanistan, in which case the Amir would be encouraged to act 
upon other occasions without regard to the wishes of the British Government, or we must treat 
it as a proof of unfriendly feeling on his part, modify our present policy, retire from our atti- 
tude of sympathy, and withdraw our assurances of support. If we are correct in believing 
that the refusal would not show the intentions of the Amir to be disloyal, it would afford no 
sufficient justification for a change of policy which might throw Afghanistan into the arms of 
Russia upon the first favorable opportunity. We may also observe that the refusal would 
weaken the hands of Her Majesty’s Government in any future negotiations with Russia when 
questions might be raised as to the real value of British influence in Afghanistan. 

“31, After a careful consideration of the information which we have collected as to the 
disposition of the Amir and of the probable result of pressing him to aecept a British Agent at 
Herat, we remain of the opinion which we expressed to Your Lordship by telegraph on the 
18th of February last, that the present time and circumstances are unsuitable for taking the 
initiative in this matter. We recommend that no immediate pressure be put upon the Amir, 
or particular anxiety be shown by us upon the subject, but that advantage be taken of the 
first favorable opportunity that his own action or other circumstances may present for the pur- 
pose of sounding his disposition and of representing to him the benefits which would be 
derived by Afghanistan from the proposed arrangement. The object in view is, in our judg- 
ment, more likely to be attained by taking this course than by assuming the initiative now. 
In the meantime we shall neglect no opportunity of obtaining full information respecting 
events in Afghanistan by such means as may from time to time present themselves, 

“$2. It may not be out of place to add some observations upon our present relations 
with Afghanistan. 

“33, It is difficult to appreciate the feelings which influence the conduct of the Amir 
Shere Ali, subject as he is to the risk of a revolution at home and apprehensive of attack from 
abroad. He cannot be expected to comprehend the language of European diplomacy, and his 
Ministers are imperfectly educated, of limited experience, and doubtful integrity. We believe, 
however, that he understands that the British Government have no designs of encroaching 
upon Afghanistan, that he feels that the interests of British India and his own are identical, 
that he is seriously alarmed at the progress of Russia, and that his main reliance is placed upon 
British support. His language after the return of his Envoy, Nur Mabomed Shab, from 
SimJa in 1873, was certainly far from satisfactory, but we are disposed to attribute it either to 
his impression that we were so anxious for his support that by assuming an attitude of dis- 
satisfaction he might obtain further assistance [rom us; OF to his disappointment that we did 
not give him the distinct pledge he asked that the British Government would protect him 
under all circumstances against exterval attack, coupled, perhaps, with his discontent at the 
result of the Seistdn arbitration. ; 

34, Sir Richard Pollock, whose intimate acquaintance with Nur Mahomed Shab, 
gives him the best means of forming a correct judgment of the Simla negotiations, and who 
on his return to Peshawur in the beginning of 1874 obtained confidential information as to the 
sentiments of the Amir, stated his ‘conviction that no unfavorable change whatever had 
occurred in the disposition of His Highness, that he leaned as much as ever on the British 
Government, and that he (Sir Richard Pollock) could find no symptoms whatever of an ineli- 
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nation on the part of the Amir, or on the part of those about him, to seck assistance from an 

other quarter. On the contrary (Sir Richard Pollock adds) it would appear that he looks With 
increasing distrust and suspicion on his northern neighbours, while Persia, his only other 
neighbour worth writing of, is his natural enemy.’ Similar information has been received by 
us from other sources, We attach but Jittle value to the vague rumours which have Teached 
us from time to time that communications unknown to the British Government have passed 
between the Amir and Russian officers, or that Russian Agents have penctrated Afghanistan 
It must not be forgotten that such rumours are frequent in regard to those countries. Similar 
rumours prevailed with respect to our own communications with Bokhara, and are current even 
now as to our dealings with the Turkoman tribes, without any foundation in fact. 


© 35. Sinee the Ambala conferences the Amir has never shown any disposition to neglect, 
our advice as to the external relations of Afghanistan. He accepted fully, although with 
great reluctance, the decision of the British Government in the Seistin arbitration, and wo 
have no reason to doubt that he intends loyally to abide by it. 


“36. This being so, and if we have formed a correct. judgment of the sentiments of tho 
Amir towards the British Government, the main objects of the policy which was advocated by 
Lord Canning in the time of Dost Mahomed,—which was renewed by Lord Lawrence on the 
first favorable opportunity that occurred after the death of Dost Mahomed—which was ratified 
hy Lord Mayo at the Ambala conferences—and which we have since steadily pursued—are 
secured, We have established frieudly relations with Afghanistan; that country is stronger 
than it has ever been since the days of Dost Mahomed, and our influence is sufficient to prevent 
the Amir from aggression upon his neighbours. It is to be regretted that the old animositics 
and other causes have hitherto prevented the establishment of free intercourse between 
European British subjects and Afghanistan, and the location of British Agents in that country. 
But we believe that these things will naturally follow in course of time when our motives are 
better understood. Their attainment would be hastened by a further advance of Russia in 
Turkistan, or by any other danger that may threaten the integrity of Afghanistan. 


“37, Much discussion has recently taken place as to the effect that would be produced by 
a Russian advance to Merv, We have before* stated to Her 
Majesty’s Government our apprehension that the assumption 
by Russia of authority over the whole ‘Turkoman country 
would create alarm in Afghanistan, and we think it desirable to express our opinion of the 
course which should be adopted if it should take place. It would then become necessary to 
give additional and more specific assurances to the Ruler of Afghanistan that we are prepared 
to assist him to defend Afghanistan against attack from without. It would probably be 
desirable to enter into a treaty engagement with him; and the establishment of a British 
Resident at Herat would be the natural consequence of such an engagement and of the nearer 
approach of the Russian frontier, 


“38. We think that these would be the measures best calculated to avert any dangers 
that may ensue from a Russian advance to Merv, and that they should be adopted when the 
necessity for them arises. The observations addressed on this 
+ Vide enclosure eal from subjectt by the Earl of Derby to Count Schouvaloff appear 
See meer aired Oth pees to us to indicate the policy which should be pursued by the 
1875, No. 57, Sceret. Government of India, and we have before stated our opinion 
that the more clearly Russia is given to understand the posi- 
tion which we have assumed towards Afghanistan the greater will be the probability of the 
maintenance of peace. To anticipate the Russian occupation of Merv by any active measures 
or specific treaty engagements would, in our opinion, be more likely to prejudice than to 
advance the interests of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. 


«39, We attach great importance to the moral and material advantages which are derived 
from maintaining friendly relations with Afehanistan; and we would impress upon Her 
Majesty’s Government our conviction that such relations will best be secured hy a steady adher- 
ence to the pativat and conciliatory policy which has been pursued by the Government of 
India for many years towards Afghanistan; and by making every reasonable allowance for the 
difficulties of the Amir, even if he should be reluctant to accede to the views which we may 


entertain as to the measures which may he advisable equally for his own interests and for those 
of British India, 


“40. In making these observations we by no means desire to imply that we are willing 
to concede any caprice of the Ruler of Afghanistan, and to grant everything that may be 
asked of us without requiring any return. Neither in the Ambala conferences, nor in the 
Simla negotiations of 1873, were nearly all the demands of the Amir complied with; and 
recently when we had reason to suppose that he intended to demur to our reasonable request 
that Ibrahim Khan should pass through Afghanistan with a communication from us to the 


Mir of Wakban, we insisted upon a compliance with our wishes. We should adopt the same 
course again under similar circumstances,” 


* Despntch No. 58, Secret, dated 8th 
September 1874. 


109. Further instructions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.—There was no great delay in answering the communication from the 
Government of India cited in the foregoing paragraph. In the annexed despatch, 
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No. 3+, dated 19th November, Lord Salisbury conveyed the further instructions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The importance of the subject demands that 
the despatches to and from the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
in regard to the policy to be pursued towards the Amir of Afghanistan should 
be given at length, and it would be foreign to the purposes of the present com- 
pilation to comment on their contents. It is sufficient—in order to maintain the 
continuity of the narrative—to observe that after discussing the situation from 
the point of view in which it was regarded by the Government of India Lord 
Salisbury intimated the decision of Her Majesty’s Government that, as a 
first step towards the improvement of existing relations with the Amir an 
immediate attempt should be made to induce him to receive a temporary 
embassy at Kabul. The object of the mission would be to assure him of the 
carnest desire entertained by the British Government that bis territories should 
remain safe from external attack, and to explain the measures which were 
deemed necessary for securing his independence—the chief of these being the 
mee of British officers upon the Amir’s frontier to watch the course of 
events :— 


Secret, No. 34, dated [udia Office, London, 19th November 1875. 
From—Seerctary of Stale for India, 
To—Government of India. 


__ “Thave carefully considered your letter of 7th June, and the papers accompanying it, 
with respect to the establishment of a British Mission in Afghanistan, e 


2, Tdo not gather that in Your Excellency’s mind, or in that of the able officers whose 
communications are appended to the despatch, any doubt exists as to the insufficiency of the 
information which you now receive from that country. The baldness and extreme scantiness 
of the diaries hardly require to be established by testimony, and it appears, from the statements 
of Captain Cavagnari and Str R. Pollock, that only such information as the Amir approves 
of is contained in them, It would seem further, that, in the opinion of Sir R. Pollock, intelli- 
gence from Afghanistan was never so hard to obtain as it is now. Still less are the present 
arrangements efficient for the purpose of obtaining intelligent reports upon Central Asian 
affairs generally, or any trustworthy estimate of the course they may be expected to take; or 
for exercising any influence, in case of emergency, on the minds of the Amir or his nobles. 

“3, Your Excellency does not doubt that, having regard to the present aspect of affairs 
in Central Asia, it would he desirable that a British officer should be stationed at Herat, and 
you anticipale great advantage from the arrangement, if the officer should be a man of sound 
judgment and possessing the full confidence of the Amir. The only point which you raise 
for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government is whether the advantages are such as to 
justify efforts being made for obtaining the concurrence of the Amir, which would be attended 
with difficulty, and would not be certain of success. 

“4, The question has been clothed with an importance it never possessed before by the 
recent advances of Russia, which have placed her outermost posts in some places almost on the 
frontier of Afghanistan, in others upon roads which lead to it by easy and well supplied 
marches. 

“5, As the proximity of Russia to Afghanistan becomes closer and more established, the 
danger which is to be feared, whatever its extent may be, will probably take one of three 
forms. Russia may, by terror or corruption, obtain a mastery over the Amir which will 
detach him from English interests, and leave to her choice the moment for penetrating to any 
portion of the country. Or, secondly, if she fails to shake his loyalty, his hold on power may 
be destroyed by international disorder, and Russia, by establishing her influence over the Chiefs 
who may become dominant, may secure the same advantages as would have resulted from the 
adhesion of the Amir himself. Or, thirdly, if both the Amir and his Sirdars remain insen- 
sible to the suggestions of the Russian Agents, they may by some imprudence come into colli- 
sion with the frontier forces of that Empire, and afford a pretext for the exaction of some 


territorial penalty. 

“6, The general tendency of the information you have furnished to me is to the effect 
that no apprehension of the first alternative need be felt. Your Excelloney and your most ex- 
rs appear to be convinced that the Amir’s dislike of the presence of any British 
in his dominions does not furnish ground for tvferences unfavourable to his 
loyalty. But, whatever confidence present circumstances may justify you in entertaining, the 
well-known peculiarities of the Afghan character forbid the omission of such a contingency 
from any computation of the probable result of a close neighbourhood between Russia and 
Afghanistan. 

“7. The sccond and third alternatives appear, unfortunately, from the papers you bave 
forwarded, to he still less beyond the range of probability. The fiscal corruption to which the 
Kabul diaries bear testimony seems, according to the Kandahar diaries, to have produced the 
natural result of excessive taxation, and consequent discontent. Captain Cavaguari speaks to 


perienced office 
representative 
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an amount of oppression in the province of Balkh, which may probably lead to a revolt on the 
first favourable opportunity; and Gholam Hossein anticipates the breaking out. of serious 
disturbances before long, in consequence of the irritation of the Ghilzee Sirdars, Even, there. 
fore, if the Amir’s loyalty could be counted on for an indefinite period, a field would still be 
left for foreign intrigue, dangerous alike to the Amir’s power and to the interests of Great 
Britain. 

“8. The military operations lately undertaken by the Amir, which appear to have been 
resolved upon before any information was communicated to your Government, suggest that the 
contingency of collision between his forces and those of Russia, or of the allies of Russia 
must not be left out of account. Territorial boundaries in those countries are vague and jl{ 
recorded, and the Amir has never shown any disposition to seek peace by abating a doubtful 
claim. He may think bimself bound to assert supposed rights which may trench on the claims 
of Russia or of her allies; and steps may be taken which, in the judgment of the frontier 
commanders, may render a movement in advance necessary to the honour of Russia before your 
Government has had the opportunity of interposing either remonstrance or restraint. 


“9, The chance that any of these opportunities would be offered for the establishment of 
a dominant Russian influence in Afehanistan would be materially diminished, if not wholly 
neutralised, by the presence of a British officer in that country. The evils to which I have 
referred would lose their formidable character, if warnings could be given to your Government, 
or advice tendered to the Amir, in good time. They could only grow to dangerous propor- 
tions if their frst commencement were hidden from your knowledge. 


10, Ido not desire, by the observations which I have made, to convey to Your Excel- 
lency the impression that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, the Russian Govern- 
ment have any intention of violating the frontier of Afghanistan. The restraining’ force 
exercised from St. Petersburgh may not have been altogether effectual in its results; and it 
may depend in the future upon fortunate circumstances, which an accident may terminate, 
Still, it is undoubtedly true that the recent advances in Central Asia have been rather forced 
upon the Government of St. Petersburgh than originated by them, and that their efforts, at 
present, are sincerely directed to the prevention of any movement which may give just um- 
brage to the British Government. But the very fact that the measures of the frontier authorities 
do not always faithfully represent the ideas of the distant Government on whose bebalf they act, 
make me more anxious that Your Excellency should possess some channel of speedy and accu- 
rate information from the regions in which this dangerous policy is pursued. ‘I'he case is quite 
conceivable, in which Her Majesty’s Government may be able, by early diplomatic action, to 
arrest proceedings on the frontier which a few weeks, or even days, later will have passed 
beyond the power even of the Government of St. Petersburgh to control. 


“11. On all these grounds, Her Majesty’s Government continue to attach very serious 
importance to the presence of a British Agent in Afghanistan. I do not gather that Your 
Excellency is inclined to differ from this judgment. But, in your opinion, the moment for 
giving effect to it will not arrive until the advance of Kussia is further developed, and its forces 
have occupied Merv. In this opinion it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to concur. 
If ever the Russians should accomplish the permanent occupation of Merv, the time would 
possibly have passed by when representations to the Amir could be made with any useful re- 
sult,; for the influence of your Government at Kabul, already enfeebled, would, for such a 
purpose, have in a great measure disappeared. The Amir has watched the steady progress of 
the Russian arms, scarcely impeded by such resistance as the Governments of his own race and 
creed have been able to offer. He has warned the British Government that one advance would 
follow another, and his prediction, disregarded when made, has Leen shown by the issue to be 
true. If, in spite of all promises given, and confidence expressed, to the contrary, the Russian 
arms should advance to Merv, the Amir will conclude, until at least the contrary has been 
established, that no power exists which is able to stay their progress. He will then be hardly 
induced to consent to an arrangement which may cause him to lose favour in the eyes of the 
neighbour whom he esteems to be the strongest. 


“12. I gather from your letter under reply, that the principal objection felt by you to an 
immediate effort to obtain the consent of the Amir to a British Agency in Afghanistan, is the 
fear that the effort would be vain. You apprehend that a refusal might lower the estimation 
of British power among the Afghans, and that England might be placed in an embarrassing 


position whenever it might hereafter be desirable to persuade the Russian Government of the 
existence of a real British influence at Kabul, 


“13, That a refusal would illustrate the feebleness of our influence with the Amir 
cannot be doubted ; but I apprehend little evil from this disclosure. It ig not likely that either 
the Afghan Sirdars or the Russian Ministry are misinformed ag to the true state of the case, or 
that any useful purpose would be served by keeping up, even if it were possible, an appearance 
of influence which does not correspond with the reality. 


“14, But I am not convinced that the Amir’s present disinclination indicates that his 
concurrence will be ultimately refused. He has bad no opportunity of forming a more 
enlightened judgment. He has no assistance from any European mind in interpreting the 
events which have recently taken place in Central Asia. In judging of the probable course 
and the relative importance of the two European powers upon whom the destiny of his country 
depends, he can only reason by his Asiatic experience and the counsels of a singularly preju- 
diced Durbar, and he is little able either to measure the gravity of the danger which threatens 
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him, or to discern his best chance of safety. It is premature to abandon all hope of leading 
him to form a juster estimate of his position. Indian diplomatists, by superior intellect and 
force of character, have, in their intercourse with Native Princes, often triumphed over more 
stubborn prejudices. The serious peril to which his independence is exposed, the inability of 
the British Government to secure the integrity of his dominions unless it can watch through 
the eyes of its own officers the course of events upon his frontiers, will, if these topics are 
enforced in personal intercourse by an Agent of competent ability, probably outweigh in the 
Amir’s mind any rancour surviving from the events of thirty-five years ago, or any diseatis- 
faction with the issue of the Seistan arbitration. ais 


“15. The first step, therefore, in establishing our relations with the Amir upon a more 
satisfactory footing, will be to induce him to receive a temporary embassy in his capital. It 
need not be publicly connected with the establishment of a permanent mission within his 
dominions. There would be many advantages in ostensibly directing it to some object of 
smaller political interest, which it will not be difficult for Your Excellency to find, or, if need 
be, to create. The public will naturally conclude that the events which have recently taken 
place in Central Asia will not be passed over in the communications your Envoy is instructed to 
convey, But to make them the avowed subject of negotiations might be interpreted by the 
Russian Government as a distrust of their assurances which events have hardly justified, and 
would have the further incenvenience of giving an unnecessary publicity to the particular 
design you bave in view. 


“16. Ihave therefore to instruct you, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, without 
any delay that you can reasonably avoid, to find some occasion for sending a mission to Kabul ; 
and to press the reception of this mission very earnestly upon the Amir. The character you 
will give to it, and the amount of escort, if any, that it will require, 1 must leave entirely to 
your judgment. The Envoy whom you may select will be instructed to confer with the Amir 
personally upon the recent events in Central Asia; to assure him of the earnest desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government that his territories should remain safe from external attack ; aud, at the 
same time, to point out to him the extreme difficulty which will attend any effort on your part 
to ensure this end, unless you are permitted to place your own officers upon the frontier to 
watch the course of events. In these communications he will not depart from the amicable 
tone in which your intercourse with the Amir up to this time has been conducted. On the 
contrary, he will not forget that one of the chief objects of his mission is to leave in the 
Amir’s mind an undoubting impression of the friendly feeling of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But, maintaining this tone, it will be the Envoy’s duty earnestly to press upon the Amir the 
risk he would run if he should impede the course of action which the British Government think 
necessary for securing his independence. 


“17. 1 request that you will furnish me with an early report of the measures you have 
taken to carry out the instructions of this despatch.” 


110. Rejoinder of the Government of India.—To this 
despatch the Government of India transmitted the following reply :— 


No. 10, dated Fort William, 28th January 1876. 


From—Government of India, 
To—Secretary of State for India. 


“We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s Secret despatch, No 
34, dated the 19th of November 1875, in which, after reviewing our despatch, No. 19, of the 
7th of June last, and conveying to us the views of Her Majesty’s Government on the import- 
ant questions of policy discussed in that despatch and in previous correspondence, you instruct 
us, without any delay that we can reasonably avoid, to find some occasion for sending a mission 
to Kabul and to press the reception of the mission very earnestly upon the Amir; the object 
of the mission being to urge upon His Highness the desirability of stationing British officers 
upon the frontier of Afghanistan. 

“9. Before explaining the reasons which make it necessary for us to ask for further 
instructions on the subject of the proposed mission, we desire to observe, with reference to the 
remarks contained in the earlier paragraphs of the despatch, that the views and opinions set 
forth in our despatch of the 7th of June appear to have been misapprehended in several impurt- 


ant particulars. 


“3, In paragraph 2 it is stated that we appear to entertain no doubt as to the insuffi- 


ciency of the information at present received from Afghanistan ; that the diaries of our Agent 
in Kabul are bald and extremely scanty ; and that it appears from the statements of Captain 
Cavagnari and Sir R. Pollock that only such information as the Amir approves of is contained 
in them. With reference to these remarks we would explain that in paragraphs 11 to 14 of 
our despatch of the 7th of June, we stated our opinion that, though there might be doubts as 
to the sufficiency of the intelligence given by our Agent at Kabul, the value of the inform- 
ation was not destroyed by such defects ; that while the position of the Agent compelled him to 
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be cautious in communicating news to the British Government, we had no reason to believe 
that information of importance was withbeld; that on the contrary the information supplied 
was fairly full and accurate; and that the diaries contained internal evidence that the intelli. 
gence reported in them was not submitted to the Amir for his approval. The opinion which 
we then expressed was based upon our own experience confirmed by the Views entertained by 
Sir Henry Davies, Sir R. Pollock, Colonel Munro, and Nawab Foujdar Khan. 


“4, The information we have since obtained confirms us in these opinions. It is tre 
that Sir R. Pollock, writing in July 1874, stated that he had at no time experienced greater 
difficulty in procuring reliable intelligence regarding Afghan affairs, but he now informs us 
that he has every reason to be satisfied with the fullness and aceuracy of the intelligence at 


present furnished by onr Agent; and a perusal of 

* On one important oceasion the Agent's letter the recent diaries is sufficient in our opini 
was certainly subinitted to the Awir. But the Agont batliale thes denmeohabilie f th Pinion to 
himself reported the fact. See enclosures, Nos. 4 establish the improbauility o e statement (for 
and 7 of our despatch No. 46, dated 22nd May 1873. which indeed we have never seen auy evidence 
advanced*) that the Agent withholds information 
+ Sce for oxawple the following diaries :— . in deference to the wishes of the Amir. As a 


aoe is ath july 1875. matter of fact, we are not aware that any event of 
i ” ix 


orth to 29th — » Hs importance which it would have been the Agent’s 
3rd to Sth Aug.» duty to report bas not been promptly communi- 

oe a ae ” ” cated to us. The diaries received since our de- 
t! Ih oy ’ ‘ 

Sick. ta Sata Sept. spatch of the 7th of June was wrilten abound 


24th to 27th, f in matter which if is impossible to believe the 
28rd to 25th Nov. 5 Amir ever saw, or would wish to be reported + to 
3rd to 6th Dee. ” ae 

the British Government. 


«©5, It would also appear from paragraphs 3 and 12 of Your Lordship’s despatch, that 
our opinious with respect to the negotiations proposed by Your Lordship with a view to the 
establishment of a British officer at Herat as expressed in our despatch of the 7th of June 
have been imperfectly apprehended. Our object was to inform Your Lordship that there was 
an entire concurrence of opinion among all those who could be supposed to have the means of 
forming a correct judgment of the sentiments of the Amir that he is most unwilling to receive 
British officers as residents in Afghanistan; that his reluctance is consistent with his loyal 
adherence to the interests of the British Government; and that such being the case we consi- 
dered it would be a grave error to urge upon him the establishment of a British Agency at 
Herat or Kandahar at the present time, because it would be a deviation from the patient and 
conciliatory policy which had hitherto guided our relations with Afghanistan. We expressed 
an opinion, indeed, that “having regard to the present aspect of affairs in Turkistan, it would 
be desirable that a British officer should be stationed at Herat,’ and that ‘if an officer of 
experience and sound judgment were chosen who possessed the full confidence of the Amir and 
the Afghan officials we should anticipate great advantage from the arrangement.’ But we 
considered that these advantages were contingent upon a condition of things which did not 
exist. We did not discuss the question whether the advantages to be expected from the pro- 
posed measure were ‘such as to justify efforts being made for obtaining the concurrence of tie 
Amir ;’ because in our judgment the advantages to be gained from the presence of British 
officers on the Afghan frontier depended entirely upon the cordial concurrence of the Amir, 
and would not be secured by his reluctant assent after pressure put upon him by us, We gave 
at considerable length our reasons for thinking that the Amir’s cordial consent could not be 
obtained, and we said that ‘if we were to press the question on the Amir at present, our pro- 
posals would in all probability either be refused or accepted with great reluctance.’ In either 
case we pointed out the serious objections to the scheme, and we added :—‘ After a careful con- 
sideration of the information which we have collected as to the disposition of the Amir, and 
of the probable result of pressing him to accept a British Agent at Herat, we remain of the 
opiuion which we expressed to Your Lordship by tclegraph on the 18th of February last, that 
the present time and circumstances are unsuitable for taking the initiatve in this matter, We 
recommend that no immediate pressure be put upon the Amir or particular anxiety be shown 
by us upon the subject, but that advantage be taken of the first favorable opportunity that his 
own action or other circumstances may present for the purpose of sounding his disposition and 
of representing to him the benefits which would be derived by Afghanistan from the proposed 


arrangement. The object in view is, in our judgment, more likely to be attained by taking 
this course than by assuming the initiative now.’ 


“6. We have deemed it necessary to enter at some length on these explanations, because, 
from the tenor of the despatch under reply, we gather that Her Majesty’s Government have 


concluded that the measure we are now instructed to carry out would present itself to us in a 
more favourable light than that in which we really regard it. 


sy is Having tmade these preliminary observations, we proceed to explain the steps we 
have taken in order to comply with the instructions contained in Your Lordship’s despatch. 
Immediately after we received it we summoned Sir R. Pollock, Commissioner of Peshawur, to 
Calcutta to confer personally with us on the subject. The Viceroy also placed himself in 
private and confidential communication with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The 
result of our deliberations is that we are convinced that, if a mission is to be sent to Kabul, the 
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most advisable course would he to state frankly and Fully to the Amic the real purpose of the 
mission, and to invite him to enter cordially into those closer relations with the British 
Government which the mission is to endeavour to establish. ‘Ihe Amir and hia advisers are 
shrewd enough to understand that only matiers of grave political importance eould induce us 
to send a special mission to [is Highness’ Court. If the mission were ostensibly directed to 


objects of minor political importance, the Amir and his aMicials avoulll. a inerdduleus: Es. 


might then decline to discuss the weightier questions brought forward b eny i 

all probability his contidence in us would ieeahator especially as os P cieedl Or abl 
British Agents in Afghanistan is, as we pointed cut in our despatch of the 7th of June, a 
departure from the understanding arrived at between Lord Mayo and the Amir at the Ambala 
conferences of 1869. A reference to the correspondence forwarded with our despatch, No. 46 
dated 22nd May 1873, will show that the Amir is not likely to weleome any mission we may 
send unless its objects are fully and clearly explained to him beforeband. 


“8. If notwithstanding the views expressed in this despatch Her Majesty’s Government 
determine that a mission shall be sent, the Amir should in our opinion be informed in a letter from 
the Viceroy that the present condition of affairs in Central Asia makes it expedient that the 
relations between the British Government and Afghanistan should be placed on a more definite 
footing than at present ; that, while we have no proposals to make deviating in any way from 
the policy, which has hitherto guided and will continue to guide us, of complete abstention 
from interference in the internal affairs of A fghanistan, we are desirous of arriving at a clearer 
understanding as to the arrangements necessary for obtaining full information of events on 
and beyond the frontiers of Afghanistan, so that the British Government may be able to avert 
by a timely exercise of friendly influence any danger which may threaten the integrity of 
Afghanistan ; and that lor this purpose direct personal conference with His Highness is nvecssary. 
We would then suggest to the Amir either that he should come to Peshawur to meet the new 
Viceroy in person at some early and convenient time to be bereaftr arranged, or, if His 
Highvess preferred it, that we should send a mission to such place as he might consider most 
convenient, to explain our views. It m'ght be advisable to give the Amir these alternatives, 
which were suggested by the Licutenant-Governor of the Punjab, because it would be more 
diffienlt for him to refuse both proposals, and if he were not disposed for the personal interview 
he might more readily accept the mission. 


“9, On the whole, however, we doubt whether the Amir would exhibit less reluctance 
now to receive a special Envoy than he did in 1878, when we proposed to send the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur to Kabul to explain the result of the Seistén arbitration and the assurances 
given by Russia in respect to the boundaries of Afghanistan and the integrity of the Amir’s 
territories. 

“10. As the sleps which we lelieve to be the best for commencing negotiations with 
the Amir differ from the suggestions contained in Your Lordship’s despatch in the important 
particular that the nature of the business would be indicated in the first instance, instead of the 
mnission being ostensibly directed to sume object of minor importance, we should have thought 
it necessary, upon this point alone, to ask for instructions before making any communication 
to the Amir. But, apart from the procedure to be adopted, we shall have to instruct the 
Envoy who will be charged with the negotiations upon several subjects regarding which it 
seems to us to be necessary that we should receive some further explanation of the views enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government. 


“11, The correspondence which has taken place with the Amir of late, and the ex- 
perience derived from the communications held with Syud Nur Mahomed at Simla in 1878, 
satisfy us, and our opinion is entirely shared by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab and 
Sir Richard Pollock, that at least two important questions will be raised by the Amir if he 
entertains the proposal that British Residents should be placed at Herat and Kandahar. 


“Those questions are — 


“ 1s¢.—Whether Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to give unconditional assurances 
of their determination to protect the territories of Afghanistan against any external attack, 


“ Qnd.—If the Amir should apply for assistance for the purpose of fortifying Herat and 
improving his army, to what extent bis demands should be complied with. 


“12. Both these questions are of great importance. Your Lordship will doubtless have 
yead the observations made by the Amir in May [873 and the communications which tovk 
place with Syad Nur Mahomed later in the same year on the subject of the protection of 
Afghanistan. It then appeared that nothing short of a full and unconditional promise of pro- 
tection against foreign attack would have been satisfactory to the Amir ; consequently in the 
Viceroy’s letter to His Highness of the 6th of September 1573, the question was deliberately 
reserved for future consideration. We had no authority then, nor have we received authority 


since, from Her Majesty’s Government to give to the Amir any such unconditional guarantee, 
and we are of opinion that there are grave objections against 


splines Seah oh binding the British Government by such an obligation. We 
are precluded by law from entering into a treaty of this nature without the express command 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and unless such a treaty 1s accompanied by reciprocal engag' P 
ments ou the part of the Amir which seem to us to be imapplicable to the present condition o 
affairs. 
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«13. The Amir will in our opinion, judging from the whole tenor of his communi 
cations and from the language used by Syud Nur Mahomed in 1673, expect some large aaa 
niary assistance in aid of the protection of Afghanistan, if the contemplated negotiationa are 
opened. The Syud studiously avoided making any definite official demand, but the sum 
of £100,000 which, bearing in mind the dissatisfaction felt by the Amir at the result of the 
Seistdn arbitration, we then offered to put at bis disposal, was evidently considerably below 
his expectations, Your Lordship is aware that up to the present time the Amir has not taken 
advantage of the offer. The reason may be either that he was disappointed at its amount, or 
that, having objected to the return through Afghanistan of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission to 
Kashgar, he was reluctant to accept the gift. However this may be, his conduct affords no 
encouragement to the successful accomplishment of the objects of the proposed mission. Hig 
objections to the presence of British officers m Afghanistan are clearly very strong, and his 
expectations of pecuniary aid are very high. 


“14, In our opinion it would be impolitic to expend large sums of money for the pur. 
pose of strengthening the position of Afghanistan. Considering the insecure basis upon which 
the Government of a country like Afghanistan rests, it is impossible to foresee the use to 
which the fortifications far from our own base of operations which would be improved and the 
troops who would be raised and equipped, at our expense might at some future tiie be applied. 
We concur in the objections expressed by Lord Lawrence* in the despatch of the 4th of January 
1869 to the imposition of heavy charges upon the revenues of India for such purposes. 


15, Sufficient has been said to show the difficulty of the two questions which we have 
discussed and the necessity we are under of asking for further instructions with regard to them. 
But besides these questions it is our duty to urge upon Your Lordship the difficulty we feel in 
framing directions to the Envoy as to the arguments which he is to use when pressing upon 
the Amir the advisability of accepting British Residents in Afghanistan, 


“16. In Your Lordsbip’s despatch under reply, an opinion is expressed to the effect that 
the Amir’s independence is exposed to ‘serious peril,’ and the possibility of diminishing or 
neutralizing that peril by the personal influence of a British Agent in Afghanistan, and by 
timely information of the course of events on the Afghan frontier is the consideration which 
Her Majesty’s Government desire to press upon the Amir. 


“17. The dangers to the independence of Afghanistan may be considered as possible from 
two different causes—from the future action of the Russian Government or of Russian officers 


on the one hand, and from the action of the Amir and the Sirdars or people of Afghanistan 
on the other. 


18. We are in possession of no information which indicates an intention or desire on 
the part of the Russian Government to interfere with the independence of Afghanistan. In 
the correspondence forwarded to us with Your Lordship’s Secret despatch No. 32, dated 19th 
November last, there has been a frank interchange of views between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Russian Government on the subject of their policy in Central Asia, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have intimated that ‘they have now received with the most sincere 

re ce tne eee satisfaction the assurances conveyed in Prince Gorianakoe § 

Radunee yer extension oF despatch as to the enlightened conviction of His Imperia 
hr hate sana Ee Majesty that such stanton, + either on the side of Bokhara, 

Krasnovodsk, or of the Attrek, is contrary to Russian inter- 
ests, and that formal orders have been given that all future action in those regions is to be 


strictly confined to’ the defence of existing limits and the protection of property and commerce 
from pillage and brigandage.’ 


“19. In this satisfaction we fully share. As Her Majesty’s Government are aware, we 
have always held that the wisest course to pursue is to explain fully to Russia the importance 
to British interests of the complete independence of Afghanistan, and to make it clearly under- 
stood that Great Britain could not look with indifference on any measures tending to impair 
or interfere with that independence. We therefore view with peculiar gratification the clear 
exposition of the policy of Her Majesty’s Government as set forth in the loreign Office Memo- 
randum of the llth of May 1875. At the same time we fully appreciate the force of the 
considerations referred to in the 10th paragraph of Your Lordship’s despatch which render it 
conceivable that circumstances may occur, as they have occurred before, to draw the Russian 
Government into a line of action contrary to their real intentions and wishes. 


« : We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move might require, and we protest agninst the neceasity 
of having to impose additional taxation on the people of India, who are unwilling, og it is, to bear such pressure for 
measures which they can both understand and apprecinte. And we think that the objects which we have at heart, in 
common with all interested in India, tay be attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness on our frontier, and by 
giving all our care and expending all our resourcea for the attainment of practical and sound ends over which we can 
exercise an effective und immediate control. 

“Should a foreign power, such as Russia, 


ious ever eeriously think of invading Indin from without, or, whet is more 
probable, of stirring up the elements of dieu 


: ffection or anarchy within it, our true policy, our strongest security, 
would then, we conceive, be found to lie in previous abstinence from entanglements at cither Kubul, Kandahar, or avy 
similar outpost; in full reliance on a compact, highly-equipped, and disciplined army stationed within our own terri- 
tories, or on our own border; in the contentment, if not in the nttachment, of the mngses; in the sense of security of 
title and possession, with which our whole policy is gradually imbuing the minds of the principal Chiefs and the 
Native aristocracy ; in the constraction of material worka within British India, which enhance the comfort of the 
people, while they udd to our political and military strength; in husbanding our financea and consolidating and 
multiplying our resources; in quiet preparation for all contingencies, which no Indian statesman should disregard ; 
and iu n trust in the rectitude and honesty of our intentiona, coupled with the avoidance of all sources of compisint 
which either invite foreign aggression or stir ap restless spirits te domestic revolt.” 
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“20. At present however we are in possession of no information which leads us to look 
upon Russian interference in Afghanistan os a probable or near contingency, or to anticipate 
that the Russian Government will devinte from the policy of non-extension go aacene 
declared. The Amir has always watched the progress of the Russian power with alarm aul 
has at times been greatly sila! the possibility of the Russian occupation of Merv and 

* Telegram to Secretary of State of the immediate contact of the Russian 2 ini 
24th July, and reply of 26th July 1873. But we have been informed * that Her MEG eee 
did not at all share his alarm and considered that there was no cause for it, The Amir was 

+ Enclosure No. 13 of ourdeapatch accordingly told ¢ that the result of th 0 icati 
No. 76, dated 15th September 1873. between the British and the Russian Government Seating 
the boundaries of bis dominions has been materially to strengthen the position of Afghanistan 
and to remove apprehension of danger from without, and he was counselled to devote his 
undisturbed attention to the consolidation and improvement of his internal government. 
Apparently these communications have tended to remove the feelings of alarm “which were 
undoubtedly felt by the Amir when he first heard the rumour of a Russian expedition to 
Merv. In October 1473 he is reported to have written to his agent at Bukhara as follows: 
‘It is evident that the British Government has defined the Afeban boundary with the Russian 
and Persian Governments, and that even if the Russians take possession of Sarakhs and Merv 
Shahjehan, it ts not to be apprehended with regard to the communications made between the 
Russian and the British Governments on the subject of the definition of the Afwhan 
boundary, that they will attempt any advance into the Afghan border.’ If representations of 
an opposite tenor are now to be made, the Amir will expect to be fully informed of the 
grounds for them. 


“21, Moreover the assurances given to the Amir that a good understanding exists 
between England and Russia on Central Asian affairs and that his dominions are secure from 
Russian attack, have in our opinion had a salutary effect in inducing him to adhere to the policy 
of peace which he hay hitherto pursued towards his neighbours. It is manifestly important to 
avoid anything which might lead him to doubt the correctness of the assurances repeatedly and 
advisedly given him, or might have the effect of unsettling his mind and of weakening the 
influence which we bave for many years successfully exercised at Kabul in the interests of peace ; 
collision between the Amir and the frontier tribes or with the allies of Russia, which we 
consider under present circumstances to be unlikely, would become probable; and the under- 
standing arrived at with Russia regarding the boundaries of Afghanistan and the independence 
of the Amir’s territories would be imperilled. Language which indicates a change of policy 
fraught with consequences so grave to Afghanistan and to British interests in Central Asia 
ought not in our opinion to be used unless there be a material change in existing circumstances, 
aud we are not aware that any such change has occurred. 

“22, We do not share to the full extent the apprehensions expressed in paragraphs 6 to 
8 of Your Lordship’s despatch. Of course it is impossible to predict with confidence what 
turn affairs may take among a people like the Afghans. But so far as circumstances enable 
us to forma forecast, we have no reason at present to anticipate the occurrence of a collision 
between Russia and Afghanistan from any of the causes mentioned. ‘Those officers of our 
Government who are best acquainted with the affairs of Afghanistan, and the character of the 
Amir and his people eonsider that the hypothesis that the Amir may be intimidated or cor- 
rupted by Russia (even supposing there was any probability of such au attempt being made) 
is opposed to his personal character and to the feelings and traditions of his race, and that any 
attempt to intrigues with factions in Afghanistan opposed to the Amir would defeat itself 
and afford the Amir the strongest motive for at once disclosinz to us such proceedings, 
Whatever may be the discontent created in Afghanistan by taxation, conscription and other 
unpopular measures, there can be no question that the power of Amir Sher Ali Khan has 
been consolidated throughout Afghanistan in a manner unknown since the days of Dost Maho- 
med, and that the officers entrusted with the administration have shown extraordinary loyalty 
and devotion to the Amir’s cause. It was probably the knowledge of the Amir’s strength that 
kept the people aloof from Yakub Khan in spite of his popularity. At all events Herat fell 
to the Amir without a blow. The rebellion in Lalpoora in the extreme east was soon extin- 
guished. The disturbances in Budukshan in the north were speedily suppressed. Nowhere has 
intrigue or rebellion been able to make head in the Amir’s dominions. Even the Char Eimak 
and the Hazara tribes are learning to appreciate the advantages of a firm rule. 

23. We by no means overlook the contingency referred to in paragraph 8 of the de- 
spatch under reply, but we think that Her Majesty’s Government scarcely do justice to the 
Amir and his unqualified acceptance hitherto of our advice in bis dealings with his neighbours. 
The military operations referred to are probably the expedition to Maimena. As observed ia 
our despatch No. 81, dated 26th July 1875, Maimena forms an integral part of the Afghan 


dominions. The reduction of the Chief of Mnimena to obedience is therefore a eee affair 
ee with which it is contrary to our policy to inter- 
Bet theless fon A6Ph toes hs nnnay re fere, and on which we should not ordinarily expect 


» 15th to 17th June ” . 2 
the Amir to communicate with us. Asa matter 


» 22ndto 24th 4, ” 
~ Betavine tp hee ony 2 of fact however the operations were not resolved 
i 7 Pay ‘a et aera da upon before information was oommunicated to us. 
M » Tat to 4th October ” We were kept acquaintedt with the whole course 
" » Sth to 7th ” of the discussions in the Durbar previous to the 


despatch of the troops and have been since regularly informed of the progress of the expedition. 
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“24, But what we wish specially to repeat is that from the date of the Ambala Darbar 
to the present time, the Amir has unreservedly accepted and acted upon our advice to maintain 
a peaceful attitude towards his neighbours, We have no reason to believe that his views are 
changed. On the contrary, so late as September # 
last, when the Amir received news of the disturb. 
ances in Kokand and heard rumours of # general rising against the Russians, he wrote to 
Naib Mahomed Alum Khan ‘that he must make endeavours to obtain as much information 
as possible in this matter, but that he should be careful lest any person in his territory should 
act against the Russians, and that he should exercise such restraint over his people that no act 
contrary to the friendship existing between Afghanistan and Russia may take place. 


95, The observations which we have hitherto made apply to the manner in which the 
instructions contained in Your Lordship’s despatch could in our opinion best be carried into 
effect, and to the furtber instructions which appear to us to be necessary before the proposed 
pegotiations can be commenced. But the matter is, in onr own judgment and in that of all 
those whom we have been able to consult, of such grave importance that we feel it to be our 
duty to add some further remarks for the consideration of [cr Majesty’s Government in the 
hope that the whole question may still be reconsidered. 


“96, It is in the highest degree improbable that the Amir will yield a hearty consent to 
the location of British officers in Afghanistan which the mission is intended to accomplish ; 
and to place our officers on the Amit’s frontier without his hearty consent would, in our opinion, 
be a most impolitic and dangerous movement. Setting aside the consideration of the personal 
risk to which under such circumstances the Agents would be exposed and the serious political 
consequences that would ensue from their being insulted or attacked, their position would be 
entirely useless. They would be dependent for their information on untrustworthy sources. 
They would be surrounded by spics under the pretext of guarding them or administering to 
their wants. Persons approaching or visiting them would be watched and removed; and 
though nothing might be done ostensibly which could be complained of as an actual breach of 
friendsbip, the Agents would be checked on every hand and would soon find their position both 
humiliating and useless. Such was the experience of Major Todd at Herat in 1839 when his 
supplies of money failed. Such was the experience of Colonel Lumsden when he went to 
Kandahar in 1857 as the dispenser of a magnificent subsidy. 


“27, A condition of things like this could not exist for any length of time without lead- 
ing to altered relations and possibly even in the long run to a rupture with Afghanistan, and 
thereby defeating the object which Her Majesty’s Government have in view. We already sce 
the fruits of the conciliatory policy which has been pursued since 1869 in the consolidation of 
the Amir’s power and the establishment of a strong government on our frontier. The Amir’s 
not unnatural dread of our interference in his internal affairs and the difficulties of his position 

as described in our despatcht of the 7th of June 

+ SRORE TAD AR AAO ae St SB EB ADs last, combinel perhaps a the conviction that if 

ever a struggle for the independence of Afghanistan should come we must in our own interest 

help him, may bave induced him to assume a colder attitude towards us than we should desire. 

But we have no reason to believe that he has any desire to prefer the friendship of other powers. 

We are convinced that a patient adherenee to the policy adopted towards Afghanistan by Lord 

t Minute of 6th of February 1857. Canning, Lord Lawrence,§ and Lord Mayo,|l 

§ Minute of 3rd of October 1867, eae which it has been our earnest endeavour to iebe 

espatch to Secretary of State, Jan. 4th, 1869. tain, presents the greatest promise of the eventua 

\| Despateh to Secretary of State, July Ist, 1869. astablishment of se relations with the Amiron a 

eatisfactory footing ; and we deprecate, as involving serious danger to the peace of Afghanistan 

and to the interests of the British Empire in India, the execution, under present cireumstanccs, 
of the instructions conveyed in Your Lordship’s despatch.” 


* See diary from l4th to 16th September 1875. 


111. Secret instructions of February 1876 for the de- 
spatch of a temporary mission to Kabul with the object of 
establishing permanent English Agencies in the Amir’s terri- 
tories.— Lord Balisbury’s despatch of the 19th November 1875 cited in para- 
graph 109 was followed by a further despatch dated 28th February 1876 brought 
out by Lord Lytton himself—who had succeeded the Earl of Northbrook as 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India—and which contained the instructious 
of a Majesty’s Government in respect to the affairs of Afghanistan asd 

elat. 


The text of this despatch was as follows :— 


“The tranquillity of the British power in India is so far dependent on its relations with 
the trans-frontier States, that Her Majesty’s Government cannot view without anxiety the 
present unsatisfactory condition of those relations. 


“This anxiety is increased by the advance which the Russian forces in Central Asia have 
made in recent years, and which the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh seems powerless to restrain. 


“Whilst watching the progreas of events which have now placed the outposts of Russia, 
at some points almost immediately upon the frontier of Afghanistan, at others in command of 
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roads whereby that frontier may be easily approached, the Gov i 

; ea ernment of India has a 

failed to find, for the Imereased security of its own fraritier; pacific slut oes is eyeruivee 
the Amir, and the confidence of his Sirdars. = ee 


“ The inereasing: weakness and uncertaint itish i i i 
aknes 2 y of British influence in Afghanistan constitutes 
a prospective peril to British Interests; the deplorable interruption of it in Kelat inflicts pease 
them an immediate inconvenience, by involviug the cessation of all effective control over th 
turbulent and predatory babits of the Trans-Indus tribes. ; 


“Guided by these considerations, Her Majesty’s Government have commended to th 
consideration of the Governor-General of India in Council arrangements for promoting anity 
of p'rpose and consistency of conduct in the administration of the Sind frontier. The: es 
also instructed the Viceroy to find an early occasion for sending to Kabul a tempovary een 
ostensibly directed to some object of no great political importance, but furnished with siele 
confidential instructions as may, perhaps, enable it to overcome the Amir’s apparent reluctance 
to the establishment of permanent British Agencies in Afghanistan by convincing His 
Highness that the Government of India is not coldly indifferent to the fears he has a fre- 
quently urged upon its attention; that it is willing to afford him material support in the 
defence of his territories from any actual and unprovoked external aggression, but that it 
cannot practically avert, or provide for, such a contingency without timely and unrestricted 
permission to place its own Agents in those parts of his dominions whence they may best 
watch the course of events. 


“Tt appears to Her Majesty’s Government that the present moment is favorable for the 
excention of this last-mentioned instruction. The Queen’s assumption of the Imperial title 
in relation to Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, feudatories, and allies, will now, for the first 
time, conspicuously transfer to Her Indian dominion, in form as well as in fact, the supreme 
authority of the Mogul Empire. It will, therefore, be one of your earliest duties to notify to 
the Amir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Kelat your assumption of the Viceregal office 
under conditions which may be reasonably expected to exercise a favorable influence over the 
imagination of those whose confidence in the power you represent is no inconsiderable guarantee 
for its stability. . 

“A special mission, having for this purpose a twofold destination, might, perhaps, be 
advantageously despatched from Jacobabad, up the Bolan Pass, to Quetta, where the Khan 
could be invited to meet and receive it. After delivering your letter to the Khan, the mission 
might proceed to Kandahar, and thence, under an escort furnished by the Amir, continue its 
journey to Kabul. From Kabul it would return to India, either through the Koorum Valley 
or the Khyber Pass, according to circumstances. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government, however, only suggest this plan to your consideration, with 
due reference to the circumstances of the moment as they arise. You may possibly find it 
advisable, on your arrival at Calcutta, to communicate indirectly with the Amir through your 
Commissioner at Peshawur. This officer might privately inform Sher Ali of your intention to 
send a complimentary letter to him, as well as to the Khan of Kelat, and ascertain the route 
by which it would be most agreeable to His Highness that the mission charged with the 
delivery of that letter should approach hiscapital. If the Amir expresses any preference for 
the northern route, the mission could proceed directly to Kabul by the Khyber Pass, returning 
to India through Kandahar and Kelat. 

“he ostensible function of such a mission would, in either case, be one of compliment 
and courtesy, and the Amir’s friendly reception of it might, in the first instance, be taken for 
granted. But you will, of course, be careful not to expose the dignity of your Government to 
the affront of a publicly rejected courtesy ; and, should the Amir express to the Commissioner 
of Peshawur an insurmountable objection to the reception of the proposed mission, you will, 
perhaps, deem it expedient to limit its destination to Kelat. In that case, you may have to 
reconsider your whole line of policy as regards Afghanistan; but you will, at least, be enabled 
to do this with diminished uncertainty as to the personal sentiments, or political tendencies, 
which determine the value now set by Shere Ali upon the friendship and support of the Govern- 
ment of India. : 

“ With respect to Kelat,* it will be the object of any mission you may send to that country 

to recover for the Government of India the dominant and 
* For the policy pursued Hy respect ndvantageous position secured to it by the important Treaty 
a Brian ice Chapter LI, Plowden's Of 1954. Her Majesty’s Government do not desire to fetter 
sia daa your discretion in the selection of any means that may appear 
to you immediately available for the attainment of the object they have at heart. By 
promptly establishing with the Khan of Kelat such relations as may serve to restore tran- 
quillity along an important portion of your frontier, and secure unobstructed access to 
Quetta, in case of emergency through the Bolan Pass, you will materially strengthen the 
position of your Government in any subsequent negotiations with the Amir of Afghanistan. 
But, in any case, the proposed mission, during its passage through the territories of the 
Khan, may be expected to collect much information that could afterwards be used with 
advantage in your administrative reorganization of the Sind frontier. 

“The other circumstances which may, and probably will, determine the issue of negotia- 
tions with Shere Ali, demand more careful consideration, To invite the confidence of the Amir 
will be the primary purpose of your Agent; to secure that confidence must be the ultimate 
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ebject of your Government. But to invite confidence is to authorize the frank utterance of 
hopes which it may be impossible to satisfy, and fears which it may be dangerous to eaitlans 2 
Whether these hopes and fears be reasenable, or the reverse, their open avowal is, in the opinion 

of Her Majesty’s Government, preferable to their concealment. 


“Tt is necessary, however, that you should be prepared for demands or inquiries which 
cannot be altogether unanticipated in the course of confidential intercourse with the Amir, Ip 
the conduct of such intercourse you will be, above all things, careful to avoid evasions and 
ambiguities caleulated to leave upon the mind of a Prince whom temperament bas made sug. 
picious, and events mistrustful, any legitimate doubt as to the plenitude of your power, or the 
firmness of your policy. In dealing with such a character, the tone to be most avoided is 
that of cold timidity; and the attitude which should be consistently maintained must be 
suggestive of cordial, but conscious, superiority. 


“The maintenance in Afghanistan of a strong and friendly power has, at all times, beer 
the object of British policy. The attainment of this object is now to be considered with due 
reference to the situation created by the recent and rapid advance of the Russian arms in 
Central Asia towards the northern frontiers of British India. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government caunot view with complete indifference the probable influ. 
ence of that situation upon the uncertain character of an Oriental Chief, whose ill-defined 
dominions are thus brought, within a steadily narrowing circle, between the conflicting 
pressures of two Great Military Empires, one of which expostulates and remains passive, 
whilst the other apologizes and continues to move forward. 


“Tt is well known that not only the English newspapers, but also all works published in 
England upon Indian questions, are rapidly translated for the information of the Amir, and 
carefully studied by His Highness. 


“ Sentiments of irritation and alarm at the advancing power of Russia in Central Asia 
find frequent expression through the English Press, in language which, if taken by Shere Ali 
for a revelation of the mind of the English Government, must have long been accumulating 
in his mind impressions unfavorable to its confidence in British power. Whether the passi- 
vity of that power, in presence of a situation thus unofficially discussed with disquictude, be 
attributed by the Amir to connivance with the political designs, or fear of the military force, 
of his Russian neighbours,—the inference, although erroneous, is, in either case, prejudicial 
to our influence in Afghanistan. 


“The Russian Ambassador at the Court of St. James has been officially informed by 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Forcign Affairs that the objects of British 
policy as regards Afghanistan are— 

1 s¢.—To secure that State against aggression. 


“«2nd.—To promote tranquillity on the borders of that country by giving such moral 
and material support to the Amir, without interfering in the internal affairs of his country, 
as may enable Her Majesty’s Government to prevent a recurrence of the disturbances and 


conflicts between rival candidates for power among his own family, or the Mirs of the differ- 
ent provinces.’ 


“ Her Majesty’s Government would not, therefore, view with indifference any attempt 
on the part of Russia to compete with British influence in Afghanistan; nor could the Amir’s 
reception of a British Agent (whatever be the official rank or function of that Agent) in 
any part of the dominions belonging to His Highness, afford, for his subsequent reception 
of a Russian Agent similarly accredited, any pretext to which the Government of Her Majesty 


would not be entitled to object as incompatible with the assurances spontaneously offered to 
it by the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh. 


You will bear in mind these facts when framing secret instructions for your mission 
te Kabul. It is desirable that the objects which Her Majesty’s Government have in view 
should, in the course of friendly discussion, assume the character of favors which you are not 
unwilling to confer, rather than of concessions which you are anxious to obtain. All over- 
tures should, therefore, be left as far as practicable to the Amir himself, but no overtures 
that can be reasonably anticipated on his part should find you unprepared to deal with them. 


“To demands which you have no intention of conceding, your Agent will oppose a frank 
and firm refusal. You will instruct him to prevent such demands from becoming subjects 
of discussion. Others which, under certain conditions, you may be willing to entertain, he 
will undertake to refer to your Government, with such favorable assurances as may induce 


eae a el the advantage of facilitating, by compliance with your wishes, the 


‘TE the language and demeanour of the Amir be such as to promise no satisfactory 
result of the negotiations thus opened, His Highness should be distinctly reminded that he 
is isolating himeelf, at his own peril, from the friendship and protection it is his interest to 
seek and deserve. 

“The requests which may be made by Shere Ali in connection with his reception of 
permanent British Agents in Afghanistan will probably raise the question of granting to 
His Highness— 


“1at.—A fized and augmented subsidy. 
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“Ind. —A more decided recognition than haa 
, \ ag yet, been accorded | d 
India to the order of succession established by him in favor of his Se ees saree 


® Grd. An expla ; 
aguresion. n explicit pledge, by treaty or otherwise, of material support in case of foreign 


_ “The first of these questions is of secondary magnitude, You will probably deem it 
inexpedient to commit your Government to any permanent pecuniary obligation on behalf 
of a neighbour whose conduct and character have hitherto proved uncertain. On the other 
hand, you may possibly tind it worth while to increase, from time to time, the amount of 
pecuniary assistance which, up to the present moment, the Amir has been receiving. But 
your decision on this point can only be determined by circumstances which have not arisen 
and considerations which must be left to your appreciation of such circumstances, : 


“With regard to the recognition of Abdulla Jan, whose selection as legitimate successor 
to the throne of his father has been made with much solemnity by Shere ‘Ali, and ostensibly 
acquiesced in hy the most influential of the Afghan Chiefs, Her Majesty’s Goverment In 
considering this question, have before them the solemn and deliberate declaration made, in 
1869, by Lord Northbrook’s predecessor to the present Amir, v2z., that ‘the British 
Government does not desire to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan ; yet, 
considering that the bonds of friendship between that Government and Your Hichness 
have been lately more closely drawn than heretofore, it will view with severe displeasure any 
attempts on the part of your rivals to disturb your position as Ruler of Kabul, and rekindle 
civil war; and it will further endeavour, from time to time, by euch means as circumstances 
may require, to strengthen the Government of Your Highness, to enable you to exercise with 
equity and with Justice your rightful rule, and to transmit to your descendants all the 
diguities and honors of which you are the lawful possessor.’ 


“The Government of India having, in 1869, made that declaration, which was approved 
by Hf[er Majesty’s advisers, have not based upon it any positive measurea; while to the Amir, 
who had received that declaration under circumstances of some solemnity and parade, it 
appears to have conveyed a pledge of definite action in his favor. 


“Tt is not surprising that these conflicting interpretations of an ambiguous formula 
should have occasioned mutual disappointment to His Highness and the Government of 
Tudia, 


“Fler Majesty’s Government do not desire to renounce their traditional policy of 
abstention from all unnecessary interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan; but the 
frank recognition of a de facto order in the succession established by a de facto Government 
to the throne of a forcign State, does not, in their opinion, imply or necessitate any inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of that State. 

“The order of succession in Afghanistan has always been dictated by the incnmbent of 
the throne, though it has generally been disputed by each aspirant to the vacated position 
of that incumbent. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are not the interpreters of Afghan law and custom, and, 
by not protesting against the nomination as heir-apparent of Abdulla Jan, they have 
virtually, though tecitly, recognized its legality. Should the official affirmation of that 
recognition, in a form agreeable to the feelings of Shere Ali, appear to you necessary for the 
re-establishment of relations with the Amir on a satisfactory basis, various modes of giving 
it will suggest themselves to you. 

“The Amir may be reasonably supposed to have good reasons, as regards his personal 
interests, for mistrusting the character and ambition of his second son, Yakub Khan, who 
is now a prisoner at Kabul. 

“ Arrangements connected with the recognition of Abdulla as the heir, selected and pro- 
claimed by his father, to the throne of the Amir, might, perhaps, be proposed for enabling the 
Indian Government to undertake the safe, but friendly, custody of Yakub within its own 
dominions. It is not improbable that such arrangements would be convenient to the Amir, 
nor impossible that they should be made welcome to Yakub himself, as a security for the pro- 
longation of his existence. 

“In that case, you would be careful to combine vigilant custody at some well-chosen 
place of detention, with friendly, Aattering, and honorable treatment of so important a 

place the sou of the Amir in charge of some intelligent officer 


hostage; and you would rt Jn ¢ 
instructed to igs no opportunity of obtaining over his mind an ascendancy favorable to the 


future interests of your Government. 

“ Such an arrangement, however, 
and unadvisable without the acquiese 
bequeath to your Government the hosti 
aspirations. 

“ Other combinations are open to your 
to anticipate that your recognition of Abdul 
influence of his elder brother. 

“The late Amir, Dost Mahomed, was probably one of the most powerful of ghee 
potentates, but there is good reason to believe that his influence over the imagination of his 
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would be impossible without the assent of the Amir, 
ence of Yakub Khan, whose protest against it might 
lity of those Sirdars who secretly sympathize with his 


adoption, You may not improbably find reason 
la will, of itself, suffice to annihilate the reported 
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subjects was materially strengthened, and permanently maintained, during the latter years of 
his lifetime by the importance they ascribed to a few written words of recognition and support, 
on the part of the Government of India. 


“Tt may, therefore, be not unreasonably anticipated that the prospective authority of 
Abdulla Jan will be considerably augmented by your recognition of his title as heir-apparent. 
and you may possibly find it in your power to induce Yakub Khan to take the oath of alles. 
ance to the established order of ‘succession thus recognized by your Government, on conditions 
which the Amir may consider rensonable. 


“You may also find it in your power to bring about a reconciliation between the Amir and 
his nephew, Abdul Rabman Khan, who is now a refugee of Samarkand, under Russian protec. 
tion. 


«The order of succession established by Shere Ali would derive inereased solidity from the 
support of this powerful malcontent, whose adhesion to it might, perhaps, be secured through 
the friendly assistance of your Government, 


« Any of these arrangements might strengthen the position of the Government of India 
in Afghanistan, by securing its influence over the present Ruler of that country, and exhaust- 
ing some of the sources of the political and social confusion which his death ts now likely to 
occasion. But you will fully understand that, in adverting to them, I am only sugeesting 
points to which your consideration should be directed, and amin no way limiting your discre. 
tion with respect to them. 

“Tt remains to consider the question of giving to the Amir a definite assurance of material 
support in case of external aggression upon those territories over which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has publicly recognized and officially maintained his right of sovereignty. 

“With or without any such assurance, England would be impelled by her own interests to 
assist His Highness in repelling the invasion of his territory by a foreign power. It is, there- 
fore, on all accounts desirable that the Government of India should have at its disposal 
adequate means for the prevention of a catastrophe which may yet be averted by prudence, 
and the fulfilment of an obligation which, should it ever arise, could not be evaded with honor. 
The want of such means constitutes the weakness of the present situation. 


“In the year 1873, Lord Northbrook gave to the Envoy of the Amir the personal 
assurance that, in the event of any aggression upon the territories of His Highness which the 
British Government had failed to avert by negotiation, that Government would be prepared 
‘to assure the Amir that they will afford him assistance in the shape of arms and money, 
and will also, in case of necessity, assist him with troops.’ 


“The terms of this declaration, however, although sufficient to justify reproaches on the 
part of Shere Ali if, in the contingency to which it referred, he should be left unsupported by 
the British Government, were unfortunately too ambiguous to secure confidence or inspire 
gratitude on the part of His Highness. The Amir, in fact, appears to have remained under a 
resentful impression that his Envoy had been trifled with, and his attitude towards the Govern- 
ment of India has ever since been characterized by ambiguity and reserve. 


“Tf, therefore, Shere Ali be frank with your Envoy, he will probably renew to bim the 
demand addressed in 1873, through his own Envoy, to Lord Northbrook—‘ that, in the event 
of any aggression of the Amir’s territories, the British Government should distinctly state that 
it revards the aggressor as its encmy ; and secondly, that the contingency of an aggression by 
Russia should be specifically mentioned in the written assurance to be given to the Amir.’ 

“To answer this renewed demand in terms identical with those of the answer formerly 
given to it, would prejudice, instead of improve, your relations with the Amir, by the evasion 
of an invited confidence. 

“ Wer Majesty’s Government are, therefore, prepared to sanction and support any more 
definite declaration which may, in your judgment, secure to their unaltered policy the advan- 
tages of which it bas been hitherto deprived by an apparent doubt of its sincerity. But 
they must reserve to themselves entire freedom of judement as to the character of ¢ireum- 
stances involving the obligation of material support to the Amir, and it must be distinctly 
understood that only in sume clear case of unprovoked aggression would such an obligation 
arise. 

_ ‘Tn the next place, they cannot secure the integrity of the Amir’s dominions, unless His 
Highness be willing to afford them every reasonable facility for such precautionary measures as 
they may deem requisite. These precautionary measures by no means involve the establish- 
ment of British garrisons in any part of Afghanistan—nor do Her Majesty’s Government 
entertain the slightest desire to quarter British soldiers upon Afghan soil ; but they must have, 
for their own Agents, undisputed access to its frontier positions. ‘Khey must also have 
adequate means of confidentially conferring with the Amir upon all matters as to which the 
proposed declaration would recognize a community of interests. They must be entitled to 
expect becoming attention to their friendly counsels ; and the Amir must be made to under- 
stund that, subject to all fair allowance fur the condition of the country and the character of 
the population, territories ultimately dependent upon British power for their defence must not 
be closed to those of the Queen’s officers or subjects who may be duly authorized to enter them. 

“Wer Majesty’s Government are also of opinion that the establishment, if possible, of a 
telegraph from some point on the Indian frontier to Kabul, vid the Koorum Valley, is an object 
deserving of your consideration; and the permanent presence at the Viceregal Court of a 
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ene ela Ui i meh to be desired, as a guarantee for the due fulfilment 
: . ations on the part of the Amir, and the uninterrupted facili ; i 
dential relations with His ligt nes sae errupted facility of your conti- 
d : ghness, Subject to these general conditions, H jesty’ 
ee se suet nap s Al Jec se ¢ H § er Majesty's 
ae ae an see no objection to your compliance with any reasonable demand on Ee pact 
es aa Sh Hae ea. support and protection, such as pecuniary assistance, the selva 
oO uish olfcers in the improvement of his military organizati siatteliae 
ss oe N ts ary ganization, or a promise—not vague 
but strictly guarded and clearly circumseribed—of adequate aid against actual and unpr i i 
attack by any foreign power, = pete 
a . Q y tea SCs ¢ ? . i: 
_ a pease personally given to the Amir will probably satisfy His Highness, if the 
ae At he unequivocal. But Her Majesty’s Government do not wish to fetter your 
discretion in considering the advantages of secret treaty on the basis above indicated 
corny 4 . ae 
# cae ae et Shere Ali has more than once been characterized hy so significant a 
eee a ie Wishes and interests of the Government of India, that’ the irretrievable 
alienation of his confidence tn the sincerity aud power of that Government is a conlingenc 
which cannot be dismissed as impossible. os 
ce . oP y * 
ace e such a dia Be palit by the result of the proposed negotiation, no time 
st be lost m reconsidering, from a new point of view, the polic sued in reference 
Date ann, ig I » the policy to be pursued in reference 
iva ay : . 

On the other hand, the success of those efforts (which, if they be made at all, cannot he 
safely delayed) will be pregnant with results so advantageous to the British power in India 
that Her Majesty's Government willingly leave to the exercise of your judgment every 
reasonable freedoi in carrying out the present instructions.” 7 


112. Initiatory measures undertaken for the purpose of 
carrying out the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Despatch of a Native Agent to Kabul bearing a letter to 
the Amir from the Commissioner of Peshawur.—lIt has been 
seen that the plan suggested by Her Majesty’s Government as affording a 
suitable opeuing for the renewal of friendly relations with the Amir and 
thereby effecting a favorable change in the existing position of affairs was 
the deputation of a friendly mission to Kabul, charged with some compli- 
mentary crrand, and at the same time entrusted with the duty of inviting 
the Amir’s confidence with the object of placing the general relations of the 
British Government with His Highness on a clearer, firmer, and more satisfac- 
tory, footing than heretofore. 

As suggested in Lord Salisbury’s despatch, the announcement of Ler 
Majesty’s uew title of Empress of India, as well as the accession of a new 
Viccroy to office, furnished a favorable opportunity for giving effect to the 
wishes of Her Majesty’s Government. But the existing relations between 
Shere Ali and the Government of India slso rendered it clearly expedient to 
take some preliminary measure to ascertain the manner in which friendly 
advances were likely to be met. Otherwise the mission might be openly 
rejected at the outset, and the British Government subjected to a public affront. 
Accordingly, it was decided, before advancing open proposals for a mission, 
to depute a Native Agent with a letter from the Commissioner of Peshawur to 
the Amir, informing His Highness of the friendly intentions of the British 
Government, and so enabling Lim to make the requisite preparations to reccive 
the Envoy. ‘he Native Agent selected was Ressaldar-Major Khanan Khan, 
Aide-de-Camp to the Viceroy. 

The Commissioner of Peshawur, Sir R. Pollock, was then directed to meet 
the Viceroy at Ambala on the 24th April, where the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the necessities of the situation were explained to him. At 
the same time the annexed draft letter, to be signed by the Commissioner 
and to be delivered to the Amir by the hands of Khanan Khan, was given 
to Sir Richard :— 
self of this propitious moment to acquaint you that His Excellency Lord 


“T avail my 
: ceroyalty of India, in succession to Lord Northbrook, who left 


Lytton has assumed the Vi 
Calcutta for England ov 15th of April last. 

“Informed of His lixcellency’s arrival in India, 1 lost no time in waiting on him; and in 
the course of a lengthened interview with which I was honored by His Excellency, the present 
Vieeroy enquired very cordially after Your Highness’ health and welfare, and those of His 
Highness Abdulla Jan; intimating his intention of deputing to Your Highness, as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made, his friend Sir Lewis Pelly, who has accompanied His 
Excellency from England, and who will return so soon as his interviews with Your Highness 
are completed. Sir Lewis Pelly will be accompanied by Dr. Bellew and Major St. Joha for 
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the purpose of delivering to Your Highness in person a khureeta, informing Your Highness 
of His Excellency’s accession to office, and formally announcing to Your Highness the addition 


which Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to make to Her Sovereign titles in res} ect. to 
Her Empire of India. 


“T feel sure that Your Highness will fully reciprocate the friendly feclings by which tlie 
Viceroy’s intention is prompted ; and I beg the favor of an wtimation of the place at which jt 
would be most convenient to Your Highness to receive His Excellency’s Envoy, 

“ Sir Lewis Pelly, who is honored by the new Viceroy with His Excellency’s fullest conf. 


dence, will be able to discuss with Your Highness matters of common interest to the two 
Governments.” 


Immediately after his interview with the Viceroy, Sir R. Pollock left foy 
Peshawur to make arrangements for the safe conduct of the Ressaldar. These 
having been completed, Khanan Khan, after some unforescen delay, left Ambala 
on the 2nd of May, furnished with instructions from Sir Lewis Pelly, whom 
the Viceroy had selected as his Envoy in the contemplated mission. Khanan 
Khan reached Peshawur on the 5th idem, and at once left for Kabul with the 
letter from the Commissioner to the Amir, cited above. 


118. The Amir’s reply declining the proposed mission. 
Letter from the British Agent at Kabul explaining the- 
situation.—At this juncture a letter* of some interest on Kabul matters was 


gr ‘ ay 
® The letter will be found in Appendis No. XVII. ole Ueto eine a “ 
Kabul politics in the days of the Amir Dost Mahomed is well known. This letter, 
written spontaneously and in ignorance of the departure of Khanan Khan for 
Kabul, furnished an apparently accurate account of the attitude of the Durbar 
up to the beginning of May, and confirmed the existing fears as to the pre- 
carious footing of British relations with Shere Ali. 

Altogether the Government of India were not unprepared for a telegram 
received at Simla after the Ressaldar’s arrival at Kabul, to the effect that his 
mission would probably be unsuccessful. On the 23rd May, Khanan Khan 
started on his return journey to Peshawur bearing a letter from the Amir to Sir 
KR. Pollock, rejecting the mission. This letter, together with one written by the 
British Agent at Kabul, which explained the situation more fully, reached the 
Government of India on the 5th of June. The Amir’s own letter was involved 
and vague. It intimated that the political relations of the two countries had 
been fully discussed at Simla in 1873, and in subsequent correspondence; if, 
however, any matters were under consideration in furtherance of the interests 
of Afghanistan this should be said. An Agent from Kabul could then be 
deputed to learn their bearing and scope and communicate the same to the 
Amir, who would, after due deliberation, furnish his opinion in writing. 
The letter from the British Agent was more explicit. It showed that the Kabul 
Durbar admitted as it were the compliment to Afghanistan in deputing an 
English Agent to Kabul. There were, however, serious dangers in the way. 
A fanatic might murder the Agent, and the punishment upon which the British 
Government would be sure to insist, as in the case of Nowroz Khan, might 
embarrass the relations of the Amir with his subjects. Then the Agent would 
probably raise questions of State policy, and if the Amir was unuble to agree 
with his views, troubles and complications ending in a breach of friendship 
might ensue. Moreover, if the British Government had an Agent, the Russians 
would want one too. The manner in which a Russian Agent might force him- 
self into the country and the impossibility of turning him back was curiously 
verified by subsequent events. The text of the letters was as follows :— 


Dated 22nd May 1876. 
From—Aniir of Kabul, 


To—Comuissioner of Peshawur. 
(Literal text.) 


“The friend, emblem of sincerity and friendship, the friend, foundation of affection and 
candour, the kindest of friends, Colonel Sir Richard Pollock, Commissioner and Superintendent 


oy cite eer . . . . : 
of Peshawur Division, may his favors iucrease, and the desire of an agreeable mecting 
increase, 
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fi After writing the customary expressions of affection, and calling to mind the requisite 
expressions of unity, makes known to the heart full of sincerity (friendship) that the letter full 
of kindness, dated 5th May in the year 1876 of Jesus, was brought to the clear (brilliant) con- 
sideration of the suppliant at the Sublime Throne (of God). It is hoped that what you wrote 
of your interview full of pleasure with His Noble Excellency of exalted titles the Viceroy and 
Governor-General Lord Lytton, and the succession to the illustrious office of Viceroy and 
Governor-General of the Empire of Hind, and the requisites of the road and the intention of 
the visit of Sir Lewis Pelly and Dr. Bellew and Major St. Johu at some place, and the inti- 
mation of the glad tidings of Her Majesty the Great Queen, who has become entitled with the 
title of Shahinshahi Sultanat-i-Hind, has become fixed in the heart of this friend. 


Kind friend, by hearing the good news of the Shabinshahi (office of Shahinshah) of 
Her Majesty the Great Queen, in view of the friendship and union of the two Exalted Gov- 
ernments, much joy and pleasure and happiness were produced in the penetrating heart, Con- 
sequently the firm hope is this, that from the most excellent title of Shahinshah of Her 
Majesty the Great Queen repose and security in all that helongs to the affairs of the servants 
of God, for they are the created subjects of the Creator, more than in former times, will be 
experienced in reality (as a matter of fact). And also the orrival of His Noble Excellence of 
exalted titles Lord Lytton, Governor-General of the Umpire of ind, bas produced complete 
satisfaction, and it is expected that the friendship and union of the two Exalted Governments, 
more than in past times, will be fixed and secured. 


“And in the particular of the coming of the Sahebs for the purpose of certain (some) 
matters of the two Governments is this—that the Agent of this friend formerly personally held 
political parleys at the station of Simla; those subjects, full of advisability for the exaltation 
and permanence of friendly and political relations, having been considered sufficient and 
efficient, were entered in two letters, dated Thursday, the 2!st of the month of Ramzan the 
Sacred in the year 1290 of the Flight of the Prophet, and dated Friday, the 22nd of the month 
of Safar the Victorious in the year 1291 of the Flight of the Prophet, and need not be repeated 
now. 


“Please God the most High, the friendship and the union of the God-given State of 
Afghanistan in relation to the State of high courage (lofty authority}, the Majestic Govern- 
ment of England, will remain strong and firm as usual. At this time, if there be any new 
parleys for the purpose of freshening and benefiting the God-given State of Afghanistan 
entertained in the thoughts, then let it be hinted, so that a confidential Agent of this friend, 
arriving in that place, and being presented with the things concealed in the generous heart of the 
English Government, should reveal them to the suppliant at the Divine Throne, in order that 
the matters weighed by a minute and exact investigation may be committed to the pen of 
affectionate writing. 

“It is hoped that in the future you will occasionally gladden the friend by news of the 
health of your constitution, tempered with affection. Dated Monday, 27th Rabi Sani in the 
year 1298 of the Flight of the Prophet, the blessing of God upon him and his family and 
peace.” 


Dated 22nd May 1876. 


From—British Agent, Kabul, 
To—Commissioner of Peshawur. 


“ Salutation to my cherisher. May his prestige endure. Submits that in the matter of 
the answer to your bountiful honor’s letter, written 5th May 1876, there has been a consult- 
ation for three or four days continuously in the private assembly of His Highness the Amir. 
The members of the assembly, in this consultation, said that although the coming of a 
European Agent of the English Government would be altogether an access of freshness and 
advantage to the State of Afghanistan, still, by reason of regard to the barbarity and ignorance 
of the diverse tribes of Afghanistan, there is profound cause of fear. 


“In the first place is this—that to maintain the safety of the gentlemen (Sahebs) is 
difficult, because some people are such that, by reason of their own ignorance, putting 
forward the name of ‘religious enmity’ (Ghaza), they will become perpetrators of injury, 
and other people are such that, simply with the idea of an ultimate injury to the special 
family of His Highness the Amir, they will purposely consider the infliction of injury upon 
the Sahebs as of the first importance. 


“ Under these circumstances, should by any means injury oecur to them in this country 
of Afghanistan, then there would, without fail, occur a difference in the friendship of the 
English Government and of the Government of Afghanistan ; and the occurrence of that 
difference (or opposition) in the friendship of the two Governments would be, under every 
condition, injurious to all the people of Afghanistan. As, in illustration of this, is apparent, 
the affair (case) of the murder of Major Macdonald (Makdala) at Michni, and the we 
treatment in respect of it of Nauroz Khan, in which, notwithstanding the innocence o 
Nauroz Khan, merely out of deference to the English Government, Nauroz Khan was ele 
while suspended from the Khani (or local rule), with the puvishment of a heavy fine, an 


several persons were severely punished. 
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“Tn the second place is this—that, if the Envoy of the English Government shoul 
forward any such weighty matter of State that its entertainment by His Highness the Amir 
in view of the demands of the time, should prove difficult, and he should verbally reject it, 
then, too, will (would) occur a breach in the friendship of the two Governments, And then. 
for the sake of removing that breach (injury), it will be necessary for both Governments to 
endure troubles, It was by reason of these very objects (considerations) at the time of makin 
the first treaty between the English Government and the State of Kabul, His Highness the 
late Amir objected to the coming of av English Envoy of European race. Moreover, trom 
that time to this, whatever occasions have presented themselves for the coming of Sabebs 
the Kabul Government has always objected to them from farsightedness. Now, too, the com. 
ing of Sahebs, in view of the state of affairs, is not advisable, 


d put 


«To us especially the point of chief regard is this—that, if simply, for the sake of seeking 
the good-will of the English Government, we consent to the coming of a European Agent, 
and for his safety, let’s suppose, perfect arrangements are made, then this great difficulty 
arises, that the coming and going of the Sahebs cannot be kept concealed anybow from the 
Russian Government, which on my northern border (frontier) is conterminous (joined) with 
the frontier of the English Government. 

“The people of the Russian Government are extremely fearless. If any man of theire 
by way of Envoy, or in the name of speaking about some other matter of State, should 
suddenly enter the territory of Afghanistan, then it would be impossible by any means to stop 
him. In other words, their way, too, would be opened ; and in the opening of the road there 
is good neither to the State of Kabul nor of the English Government. Consequently in this 
matter it is better that the coming and going of the Sahebs should, according to the former 
(old) custom, remain closed (prohibited) ; and, first, that some confidential Agent of ours 
going to the English Government, and there becoming acquainted with the State requirements 
(objects sought), should inform us of what isin the mind of the English Government; and 
the Kabul Government, considering the subject in its own place, give answer to the English 
Government regarding those objects, whether written or verbal, 

“ And if our man, in conversation there, agree to, or refuse, any point, then by all pre- 
tests His Highness the Amir can arrange for its settlement. But if in his presence it 
devolves on His Highness the Amir to summarily accept or reject some State demand, this 
becomes a very hard matter, and its ultimate issue will not turn out well. 

“Jn short, the letter regarding the impropriety of the coming of the Sahebs having been 
written in your bountiful honor’s name and closed, was this day given to Alijah Khanan Khan 
by the Kabul Durbar at the time of his dismissal. And 800 rupees in eash with one chogha 
and one Kashmiri shawl were given to the above-named Alijah by the Kabul Government by 
way of dismissal gift. 

“Mulla Mahomed Nasim Khan, Kabuli, has been appointed to accompany the above- 


named Alijah from Kabul by Jellalabad to the Kabul frontier. The Alijab will start from 
Kabul to-morrow for Peshawar.” 


114. Measures taken by the Government of India on receipt 

of the Amir’s reply. Further letter to the Amir and instruc- 
tions to the British Agent at Kabul.—tThe result of an attentive con- 
sideration of these letters was to convince the Government of India that the 
reasons given by the Amir for declining the mission were insufficient, and could 
neither be accepted with dignity by the British Government, nor be passed over 
in silence. Nevertheless, a locus penitentie was still to be left to His Highness, 
and the Commissioner of Peshawur was accordingly directed to address the 
Amir again in general terms, and to instruct the British Agent at Kabul to 
explain the situation to him in detail. It was pointed out to Nawab Atta 
Mahomed that the fears expressed by the Amir for the safety of the members 
of the mission could scarcely be serious, because the Government of India had 
intimated their readiness to depute their Envoy to any place most convenient 
to His Highness. ‘he alarm lest impracticable proposals should be advanced 
was also groundless ; but as long as the Amir persisted in rejecting opportunities 
for exchanging views and explanations so long would he be liable to mis- 

understand the friendly motives by which the British Government were 

actuated. Their object and desire was to treat Afghanistan as a State the 

interests of which were identical with those of England, and by no means to 

interfere with its political independence. But the community of interests 

could only be maintained if the Amir showed himself a loyal friend and ally. 

In answer to the excuse that the coming of a British mission would force the 

Amir to receive a Russian one, His Highness was reminded of the written pledge 

of the Russian Government to abstain from interference in the affairs of Afghan- 

istan. If after these explanations the Amir was willing to receive the British 
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mission, Sir Lewis Pelly would wait on His Highness at any place the latter 
might appoint, and if in consequence of these discussions a suitable understand- 
ing was arrived at, the Vicersy would himself be prepared to meet the Amir at 
Peshawur in the coming November. The Amir’s offer to send an Agent to 
find out what objects were sought was firmly but courteously declined as dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the British Government and as in other respects 
wholly inadequate. Finally, a warning was conveyed as to the peril of persisting 
in the rejection of the friendly overtures of the British Government and of 
pursuing a policy of isolation. The English draft of the Commissioner's letter 
to the Amir was couched in the following terms. It was dated 8th July :— 


From—Commissioner of Peshawur, 


Yo—Amir of Kabul. 


“I have received Your Highness’ letter of the 22nd May, and informed His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of its contents. 


“Tu intimating to Your Highness his intention of deputing his confidential Envoy, Sir 
Lewis Pelly, to wait upon Your Highness, at such place as Your Highness should appoint, 
for the purpose of announcing his accession to office, and the addition which the Great Queen 
of England has made to Her Sovereign titles, the Viceroy was actuated by the most true 
friendship for Your Highness. His Excellency considered that the proposed complimentary 
and friendly mission would not only be acceptable to Your Highness, as following the course 
adopted between all civilised Courts, but that it would also afford a desirable opportunity of 
improving the existing relations between the two Governments, by means of frank com- 
munication on matters of common interest. 


“The reluctance evinced by Your Highness to the reception of this friendly mission is, 
therefore, much to be regretted. 


“But by a letter which I have received from the British Agent at Your Highness’ 
Court, ] am induced to believe that Your Highness’ advisers, in counselling you not to receive 
the Viceroy’s Knvoy, may have been influenced by a misconception of the objects of His 
Excellency, or may not have fully considered the light in which such a refusal might be 
regarded by the British Government, J have, therefore, in accordance with the Viceroy’s 
instructions, explained at length to the British Agent the views of His Excellency on the 
relations between the two Governments, and on the causes to which he attributes the 
reluctance of Your Highness to receive the mission. These views the Agent has been 
instructed to communicate to Your Highness. 

“ Your Highness has indeed suggested that it would answer all purposes were you to depute 
a confidential Agent to learn from the Viceroy the views of the British Government. My 
friend ! the Viceroy cannot receive an Agent from Your Highness, when you have declined 
to receive His Excellency’s trusted friend and Envoy. The British Agent at the Court of 
Your Highness will explaiu to you the reasons which make it impossible for the Viceroy to 
accept such a proposal. 

“ It isthe Viceroy’s sincere desire not merely to maintain, but also materially to strengthen, 
the bonds of friendship and confidence between the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan, so that the interests of Your Highness, as the Sovereign of a friendly 
and independent frontier State, may be effectually guaranteed against all cause for future 
anxiety. But the support of the British Government cannot be effectual unless it is based 
on reciprocal confidence and a clear recognition of the means requisite for the protection of 
niutual interests. 

“J am to repeat that, in proposing to send a friendly mission to Your Highness, the 
Viceroy has been actuated by a cordial desire, which it rests with Your Highness to reciprocate 
for the continuance, on closer terms than heretofore, of amicable relations between the two 
Governments, in view of common interests, more particularly affecting Afghanistan, and the 
personal welfare of Your Highness and your dynasty. It will, for this reason, cause the 
Viceroy sincere regret, if Your Highness, by hastily rejecting the hand of friendsbip now 
frankly held out to you, should render nugatory the friendly intentions of His Excellency, 
and oblige him to regard Afghanistan as a State which has voluntarily isolated itself from 
the alliance and support of the British Government.” 

The instructions sent at the same time to the British Agent at Kabul 
and which have been summarized above were as follow :— 

“Your letter of the 22nd May has duly come to hand, and I have submitted it to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General. 

“The unsatisfactory and inadequate reasons which, according to your above-mentioned 
letter, would appear to have induced the advisers of the Amir_ to persuade His Highness Be, 
to receive a friendly and complimentary mission from the Viceroy and Governor-General o 
India, have caused His Excellency profound surprise. _— , 

“ Your letter states, in the first place, that ‘to assure the safety of the Sahebs is difficult, 
ov account of religious and political enmities which the Amur is powerless to control. 
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“The Viceroy and Governor-General cannot suppose this objection to be serious, More 
especially as, in my former communication, it was intimated to the Amir that His Excellence 
was prepared to send his Envoy to any place of meeting where it would be most convenient to 
His Highness to receive him. 


‘Tn the second place, your letter specifies, as one of the reasons for declining to receive 
the Viceroy’s confidential Envoy, that His Highness’ advisers are not without a fear lest. 
the Envoy should address to the Amir demands incompatible with the interests of Hig 
Highness, which demands it might be impossible to comply with, and embarrassing to reject. 


“ You are to inform the Amir that this fear is quite groundless. It can only have been derived 
from idle reports, or mischievous misrepresentations, by which His Highness will always be 
liable to be led into grievous error as to the intentions of the British Government, so long 
as he declines to avail himself of the opportunities afforded him for entering into frank and 
open communication with it. 


“The Amir has, on previous occasions, expressed to the British Government the anxiety 
caused him by circumstances which did not, on those occasious, appear to the British Govern- 
ment so serious as to require any immediate measures on its part for the protection ‘vf His 
Highness. But some time has now elapsed since any interchange of opinions has taken place 
on this subject between the two Governments. The Viceroy would, therefore, have been glad 
to afford the Amira timely opportunity of making known his views in regard to the interests 
of Afghanistan under existing circumstances ; and His Highness will incur a grave respon- 
sibility if he deliberately rejects the opportunity thus offered him. 


“The Amir has already received from this Government substantial proofs of friendly 
interests in his welfare which I need not now enumerate, and His Highness must be aware 
that the British Government cannot be indifferent to any circumstance, or contingency, 
likely to affect the condition of a State so close upon the frontier of British India as the 
State of Afghanistan. ‘Lhe Viceroy will, therefore, regard the interests of Afghanistan as 
identical with those of the British Government so long as the Amir proves himself to be its 
loyal friend and ally. In that case the Amir need certainly have no fear of any desire on the 
part of His Excellency to interfere with the political independence, or commercial freedom, 
of Afghanistan ; whilst he may as confidently reckon upon the Viceroy’s willingness to consider, 
in the most frank and friendly spirit, the best means of giving practical effect to any precau- 
tions, which His Highness may desire to suggest, for the increased security of bis dominions 
and his dynasty. 

But you will explain to the Amir how impossible it is for the British Government to 
maintain this community of interests with the Government of His Highness, or to protect the 
independence and integrity of his State, under conditions incompatible with the ordinary inter- 
course between friendly Courts. 

“The Viceroy is, moreover, surprised by the statement in your letter that the Amir 
would be obliged to receive Russian Sahebs if he received the British mission intended to be 
sent by His Excellency. 


“ As the responsible Representative of the Queen of England and Empress of India, the 
Viceroy cannot consider this excuse a valid one. 


“The Amir must be aware that the British Government, acting on bebalf of His High- 
ness’ wishes and interests, has obtained from the Government of the Czar written pledges not 
to interfere, directly or indirectly, in the affairs of Afghanistan. 

“The reception of a British Envoy cannot, therefore, necessitate the reception of a 
Russian one; for, in refusing to receive a Russian Envoy, His Highness would only be acting 
in conformity with the policy thus solemnly agreed upon. 

“The Viceroy is willing to believe that, in declining to receive the Envoy of the British 
Government, the Amir may not, perhaps, have fully weighed all the considerations set forth 
in this letter, or realized their grave import. 

Tf, on further reflection, His Highness should recognize the expediency of learning the 
true nature of His Excellency’s views and dispositions in regard to matters which materially 
concern the interests of His Highness, Sir Lewis Pelly will still be authorized to wait upon 
the Amir at such place as he may appoint; and, should the interviews consequent on this 
meeting lead to a more cordial and reliable understanding between the two Governments, the 
Viceroy will be happy to meet the Amir in person at Peshawur in November next, if His 
Highness should so desire. 

“But you are, at the same time, to inform His Highness that, having due regard to 
all the circumstances of the present situation, and considering the friendliness and sincerity 
of the Viceroy’s intentions, as well as the apparent mistrust with which your letter represents 
them to have been received by the Kabul Durbar, His Excellency is obliged to decline, as 
derogatory to the dignity of the British Government, and otherwise wholly inadequate, the 
alternative proposal of His Highness in regard to the deputation, on his part, of an Agent 
in view to becoming acquainted with what you designate ‘the objects sought’ by the British 
Government. 

ia If the Amir, after deliberately weighing all the considerations now commended to his 

serious attention, still declines to receive the Viceroy’s Envoy, the responsibility of the result 
will rest entirely on the Government of Afghanistan, which will have thereby isolated itself 
from the alliance of that Power which is most disposed, and best able, to befriend it. 
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“You are hereby dirceted to communicate His Excelleney’s yj i 
s I ney’s views to the Amir, ¢ 
prepare a careful and complete statement of all that passes at your i ovitene antl os Ue 
decision of the Kabul Durbar, for transmission lo me. a 
“You will, at the same time, buld yourself in readiness to co i 
> , 8 € to Pe y 
delay, should your presenee be required by Elis Excellency.” eye en eases 
These letters were duly despatched to Kabul by Sir R. Pollock on the 8th 
of July; and, in order that evcry legitimate means should he used to convince 
the Amir of the friendly intentions of the British Government, Dr. Bellew 
wrote by the same post a private letter to His Highness, which, it was hoped, 
might have a good and reassuring effect on the Amir’s mind on account of 
the reliance hitherto reposed by Lis Highness on the friendship of that officer, 


115. Local opinion at Kabul as to the political situation. 
Effect produced by Sir R. Pollock’s second letter; the Amir’s 
rejoinder.—While the Government of India were deliberating as to the 
course to be pursued in respect to the Amir’s refusal to receive Sir L. Pelly, 
the diaries * received from Kabul exhibited 
: the Amir as under some nervous misap- 
prehension regarding the safety of his position, andas entertaining misgivings in 
respect to the real intentions of the British Government. At a Durbar held in 
honor of Akhoond Mulla Mashk-i-Alam of Ghazni, a spiritual guide of great 
influence among the Ghilzais, the Amir made a speech describing his situation, 
between the great Governments of England and [ussia, as full of apprehension. 
And he ended by exhorting the Mulla to warn the people that they must bestir 
themselves, and be on the alert against the evil day. The result of the Mulla’s 
exhortations was that a rumour prevailed through the city that a jehad would 
be proclaimed, and there was much excitement in consequence. The Amir then 
summoned the Mulla to his presence and explained away his previous instruc- . 
tions. He had only intended that the people should be encouraged to pay 
increased taxes and to enlist freely in the army. ‘The Mulla declared that he 
had fully understood the Amir’s meaning, but that his own teachings had been 
misinterpreted by the ignorant people of Kabul, and he seized upon the 
example of the want of understanding of the people as showing how unwise 
it would be for the Amir to accept a British Mission. 

On the 17th July Sir R. Pollock’s letter, extracted in the foregoing 
paragraph, was delivered to the Amir in person by the British Agent in the 
presence of three of the Kabul Ministers. Shere Ali was deeply troubled 
in mind on realizing its full import and the nature of the communication 

5 de 7 addressed to the British Agent. Frequent 

PERSE ee A secret discussions were held during July 

and August by the members of the Kabul Durbar, who were desired by 
the Amir to submit their opinion as to the course to be pursued. Some 
advised that the tribal Chiefs and the Akhoond of Swat should be consulted 
before a reply was sent; others that the British Agent at Kabul should 
proceed to Simla to represent the Amir’s view and ascertain the aims and 
wishes of the British Government. Others that if the British Government 
agreed to receive an agent from Kabul, and if the discussions with him showed 
the British Government to be really desirous of promoting the welfare of 
Afghanistan, then a British Envoy might come to Kabul for a time; or that 
representatives of both countries should meet on the frontier and exchange 
a definite policy might be matured. Notwithstanding all 


views; after which S 
the deliberations the Durbar appeared unable to arrive at any definite decision 
on the proper course to be followed, and a long time passed without any reply 


being sent to the Commissioner. 
According to a letter from Kabul 


* Will be found in Appendix No. XVIII (1). 


jt dated 28th July, affairs in Afghanistan 
were generally in an unsatisfactory con- 


Ree Reece s SEEE VY: dition, and the Amir in a_ perplexed 

and wavering mood. Russian Agents, who had recently arrived with 
letters + from General Kauffmann, were 

fees ae apparently attempting to intrigue with 


His Highness; thus increasing the critical aspect of the situation. 
z 20 
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At length, however, on the 8rd September, 7.¢., after a delay of upwards of 
six weeks, the Amir replied to Sir R. Pollock’s letter; a separate communica. 
tion, dated 4th September, was sent by the British Agent. His Highness made 
no allusion to the proposed complimentary mission beyond stating that he 
fully understood the communications which he and the British Agent had 
received. Ie repeated his wish that the British Government should receive 
in India an Agent of the Kabul Government, aud then suggested as alternative 
courses, either that representatives from the two States should hold a conference 
on the border, or that the British Government should summon their Avent from 
Kabul (he being intimately acquainted with all His Highness’ wishes), learn 
from him the whole state of affairs, and send him back to the Amir with a ful] 
statement of the views of the British Government. The British Agent's letter 
merely mentioned in addition that Sir R. Pollock’s letter had formed the subject 
of frequent deliberations in the Amir’s private Durbar, and that the Kabul 
Agent appointed to meet Sir L. Pelly would certainly be Syud Nur Mahomed. 


The text of the Amir’s letter was as follows :— 


Dated 14th Shaban — 3rd September 1876. 


From—-Amir of Kabul, 
To—Commissioner of Peshawur. 


“Your letter of Sth July concerning certain matters was duly received by me, and was an 
occasion of pleasure to me. I understood its purport. JI also arrived at a clear comprehension 
of the meaning of the letter addressed by you to the Agent. I have already made a friendly 
representation of my wish that, in accordance with the custom observed in past years, and with 
existing cordial relations, my Envoy might be received by the British Government for the 
better understanding of the objects of both States. 


“Now, though I still retain the same wish, nevertheless, in consideration of the views 
of the British Government, expressed in your letter to the Vakeel, I have come to this con- 
clusion that, if an Envoy of the British Government and a selected trusted representative of 
* this Government should meet on the frontier to explain mutually the views and wishes of 
their respective Governments, it would be a very advantageous arrangement; or should that 
course not approve itself to the British authorities, then, that the British Agent at Kabul, who 
has long been intimately acquainted with all my wishes, should be summoned to his own 
Government, and expound the whole state of affairs, and, having fully understood the desires 
and projects of the British Government, should return back to me, and explain them all to me 
in private ; after which I should be the better able to decide what course it is incumbent on me 
to adopt in the interests of my country.” 


116. The Government of India decide to summon British 
Agent at Kabul to Simla.—The Government of India decided to adopt 
the third course suggested, viz., to summon the British Agent to Kabul, and to 
hear from him how matters stood. The following letter was accordingly written 
to the Amir by the Commissioner, expressing regret that no allusion whatever 
should have been made in His Highness’ letter to the reception of the proposed 
mission, and intimating the determination at which the Government of India 
had arrived, subject to the proviso that the British Agent should come to India 
fully instructed as to the Amir’s views, and able to explain them, confiden- 
tially, in detail. The letter was sent to the British Agent for delivery to the 
Amir, and the former was told that as soon as he should have fully understood 
all the Amir’s views, he was to proceed to Simla as rapidly as possible :— 


Dated 16th September 1876, 


From—Commissioner of Peshawur (Mr. D. Macnabb), 
To—Amir of Kabul. 


__ “The murasilla from Your Highness, dated 14th Shaban, to the address of Colonel Sir 
Richard Pollock, arrived after that gentleman had taken his departure for England on leave 
for three months. Judging that the letter was on State affairs, I opened and read it, and 
communicated the purport of it to His Excellency the Viceroy. In reply, I have this day 
received the orders of His Excellency to the following effect, viz., that the Viceroy, baving 
considered the subject of the communication from Your Highness, regrets that Your Highness 
has left the question of the reception of a complimentary mission in obscurity. But, witb 
regard to the proposals contained in Your Highness’ letter, His Excellency, animated by the 
most friendly and cordial sentiments towards Your Highness, is pleased to express his willing- 
ness to receive the British Agent immediately, on condition that Your Highness should your- 
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self explain ta him fully and confidentially your views, so that the Agent, on having the 
honour of waiting on the Viceroy, should be able to explain them confidentially in deta as 
proposed in Your Highness’ letter. In that case, in the same manner, the Agent will be 
frankly informed as to the views of the British Government, and, returnin to Kabul, will 
expound them to Your Highness. ee ° ‘ 


_. “This also T am to represent to Your Highness, that on the 10th October the Viceroy 
will leave Simla for a tour through Kashmir and along the Northern and Western Frontiers 
and will pursue his journey to Bombay and Delhi, where he will hold an Imperial Assemblage 
for the proclamation of the title of Empress of India recently assumed by Her Majesty the 


Queen of England. «On this account it is important that the Agent should start immediately 
so as to reach Simla before the 10th of October.” 


117. Interview between the British Agent and Sir L. 
Pelly, accompanied by Colonel O. T. Burne and Major 
Grey.—Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan arrived at Simla on the 7th October, and 

en en ee aig 00 the same day was received by Sir Lewis 
No. XIX iy. sith ; Hone jis Pelly, with whom he had a long con- 
t Major (then Captain) Grey acted as Interpreter versation® in the presence of Colonel 


daring the Conference at Ambula in 1869 between ; o 
the Inte Lord Mayo and Shere Ali. Burne and Major Grey.t 


The Nawab’s attitude was at first somewhat reserved ; he avoided all ques- 
tious as to the Amir’s wishes or requests by observing that “be had none.” His 
manner was that of a man who did not make the interests of the British Gov- 
ernment his first consideration and who knew more than he cared all at once to 
reveal. As the conversation proceeded, he became more communicative, and 
eventually gave a clear exposition of the past and present aspect of affairs at 
Kabul. His observations tended to confirm the conclusions that had already 
been independently arrived at, in regard to the causes and effects of the uusatis- 
factory state of the relations of the British Government with Shere Ali, and the 
necessity for placing them on an improved footing. 


The Amir’s estrangement and annoyance were mainly due, in the Agent’s 
opinion, to the following causes: (1) the unfavourable award in the Seistdéa 
arbitration; (2) the ill-success of Syud Nur Mahomed’s mission in 1873; (3) 
the interposition by Lord Northbrook’s Government on behalf of Yakub Khan ; 
(4) the recent proceedings in Kelat; (5) the transmission of presents to the Mir 
of Wakhan ; and (6) the feeling of His Highness that our policy was exclu- 
sively directed to the furtherance of British interests in disregard of those of 
Afghanistan. 

In 1873, the desire of the Amir’s heart had been to enter into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the British Government, but His Highness had 
been disgusted to find that while we desired to exercise paramount influence 
in Kabul, we were not prepared to commit ourselves to any definite course of 
action in his favour. The objections at present entertained by His Highness to 
the reception of a mission were that, judging from the experience of the past, no 
practical results would ensue; that owing to local fanaticism the Envoy might 
be placed in serious jeopardy; that the preseat “ temporary” mission might 
gradually merge into the establishment of a permanent Resident as at the courts 
of Native Chiefs in India; that the Russians would insist on permission to 
depute a similar mission; that the Amir’s relations with Yakub Khan were as 
precarious as ever; and that His Highness feared lest the British Envoy should 
bring his influence to bear in favour of the Sirdar’s release. The Nawab fur- 
nished many interesting details in regard to Kabul affairs, which are duly 
recorded in the memorandum in Appendix No. XIX. 


118. Interviews between His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the British Agent. Instructions as to communications with 
the Amir and letter from the Viceroy to His Highness.— 
A few days alter the interview with Sir L, Pelly, the Nawab was received by His 

oe ao ate 6xcellency the Viceroy. His Excellency 
b Ay rl bs Foun Se en eats took pains to impress on him for the 
(Ii) and (IIT). Amir’s information the sympathy which 
the Government of India felt for His Highness in all his present difficulties, 
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the gravity and imminence of the dangers which surrounded him, and {he 
impossibility of his maintaining an attitude of pretended independence, op 
misplaced distrust of the British Government. To prove that it was no ima. 
ginary danger to which Afghanistan was exposed, His Excellency communi. 
eated to the Agent in detail the proposals made to him in February 1876 by 
the Russian Ambassador in London, having for their aim and object the 
disintegration of Afghanistan, and the overthrow of the Mahomedan power in 
Asia; he read out extracts on this subject, which had subsequently appeared 
in the Russian Golos, and explained how easy it was for the British Govern. 
ment thus to change its policy, if it was forced by the Amir to do 80, and to 
crash an intriguing and mistrustful neighbour, He then compared tho 
relative ‘strength of the Russian and English armies within certain distances 
of Kabul, and explained how, if the Amir remained friendly, the military power 
of Great Britain could encirele him as a ring of iron, and if he were hostile, could 
break him like a reed. The Viceroy said. he had indignantly rejected the 
proposals urged by the Russian Ambassador, and now frankly offered Shere 
Ali, in the name of the British Government, an alliance which was not only 
definite to all time, but which would tend to make him stronger, and more 
secure, on his throne than even his father, Dost Mahomed, should he as 
frankly respond, and show his willingness, once and for all, to reciprocate the 
friendship of the British Government, and justify his inclusion in the category 
of civilized States. 


_ The Viceroy explained in detail to Nawab Atta Mahomed the concessions 
he was prepared, on behalf of the British Government, to give Shere Ali, and 
the conditions on which alone he would give them. Of these last the essential 
condition was the permission to maintain British Agents on the Afghan frontier, 
who would thus be able to keep the British Government informed of passing 
events. It would be impossible to undertake the responsibility of protecting 
a frontier which the British Government was unable to look after by means of its 
own officers. The concessions and conditions are given in full detail in 
Appendix No, XIX (II). 


The Agent dined on the evening of the 11th of October at Government 
House in company with the Yarkund Envoy and others. He expressed 
himself more freely than before on Kabul politics, and continued to lay much 
stress on the Amir’s mistrust of the real intentions of the British Government, 
more especially since His Highness had read Sir H. Rawlinson’s book, which 
had been sent to him from London, laying down, according to his apprehen- 
sion, a scheme of aggression on Afghanistan, in which the occupation of 
Herat and other portion of his territory, by a British force, formed a large 
part. ; 

The second interview between His Excellency the Viceroy and the Nawab 

A memorandum of this conversation with copy of took place on the 13th October. The 
the Aide Memoire will be found in Appendix No-XIX explanations of the policy of the British 
Silaeat is Government given at the previous inter- 
view were repeated, and the conditions on which the Indian Government would 
consent to support the dynasty of Shere Ali, or his heir-apparent, again care- 
fully detailed. It was specially impressed on the Agent that the Viceroy only 
assented to the Amir’s proposal that representatives of both Governments should 
mect on the frontier and discuss matters on the following conditions, viz., (1) 
the location of British officers on the Afghan frontier; (2) the display of friend- 
ship and confidence on the part of the Amir, Unless these were fully accept- 
ed by His Highness, it was needless for the Amir to send down his Envoy. 
Finally, Nawab Atta Mahomed was dismissed with clear written instructions, 
in the shape of an Aide Memoire, on which he was to base his communications 
to the Amir. The Viceroy further gave him a friendly and complimentary 
letter to the Amir, reaffirming the views of the British Government in regar 


to him, and conveying to His Highness an invitation to the Delhi Assemblage 
on the 1st of January 1877. 


Simultaneously, friendly letters were written by Captain Grey and Sir Lewis 

Pelly to Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, who was said by the Agent to have 
assumed a very unfriendly attitude towards the British Government, although 
formerly one of the strongest advocates of the English alliance. 
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The following is the text of the Viceroy’s letter to the Amir :— 


Dated Simla, 11th October 1876. 
From— Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
To—His Wisuness Amin Soere Aut Kuan, Wali of Kabul and its Dependoncica. 


_ “On my arrival in India, I instructed my Commissioner at Peshawur to intimate to Your 
Highness my friendly desire of deputing a special and temporary mission to your Court at 
Kabul for the purpose of announcing to Your Highness, in the most complimentary manner, 


the formal assumption of the title of ‘impress of India’ by Her Majesty the Queen, as well 
as my own assumption of the Viceroyalty uf India. 


“Tt would also have been agreeable to me, and, I believe, satisfactory to Your Highness, 
had my confidential Envoy been permitted to proceed to your capital, and had his arrival 
followed by frank communications, tending to render the relations between the British Govern- 
ment and that of Your Highness of a cordial character, 


“Your Highness did not respond to my friendly offer; and a perusal of Your Highness’ 
reply, as well as of some previous correspondence which I found on record, induced me to infer 
that Your Highness was under a misapprehension as to my real intentions. 


“T, therefore, directed the Commissioner again to address Your Highness, and from your 
reply I learned that it would be agreeable to Your Highness, cither that the British Agent at 
Kabul should first come to Simla for the purpose of personally explaining to me the views of 
Your Highness, or that, my Envoy should meet your Minister on the frontier. 


“Accordingly, the British. Agent has now waited on me with full particulars, and I have 
enabled and desired him to convey to Your Highness, in the most friendly manner, an un- 
reserved and sincere explanation of my own views. 


“Your Highness will thus be assured by the Agent that I shall be prepared to comply 
with the wishes which you announced through your Agent at Simla in 1873, and to which you 
have adhered in more recent communications, 


“ Reciprocally, Your Highness ‘will, I doubt not, be prepared to enable the British Govern- 
ment to undertake the weighty obligations it will incur on your behalf, by agreeing to the 
arrangements which will be submitted to you hy the Agent, who conveys this letter, and, in 
the absence of which, the British Government could not practically fulfil those obligations. 


“Should Your Higliess still desire to entcr into a treaty engagement on the basis above 
referred to, I shall be happy, in compliance with Your Highness’ suggestion, to instruct my 
trusted friend, Sir Lewis Pelly, to bold himself in readincés to meet Your Highness’ Minister. 
immediately at Peshawur, or elsewhere, for the discussion of details, and the embodiment of 
our respective wishes in a definite form, to be approved and ratified by Your Highness and 
myself. 

“J have instructed the Agent to present to Your Highness, together with this letter, an 
invitation from myself, as the Representative of Fler Majesty, to the great ceremonial which 
I am about to hold at Delhi, on the lst of January next, for the proclamation of Her Majesty’s 
Imperial title. To this great ceremony I have also invited the Governors of the French and 
Portuguese Possessions in India, and those Kings and Princes in whom Her Majesty gladly 
recognises the Sovereign allies and neighbours of Her Indian Empire. 

Trusting that I may have the high satisfaction of receiving Your Highness also as an 
ilustrious guest of the British Government on that occasion, I shall much appreciate so auspi- 
cious an opportunity for exchanging with Your Highness the ratifications of the above- 
mentioned treaty, and for renewing to you the assurance of my personal regard, as well as the 
friendly interest taken by my Government in the security of Your Highness’ throne and the 
prosperity of your dominions. , 

“T beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness. 

The following is the formal invitation to be present at the Delhi Assem- 


blage which the Agent was instructed to deliver to His Highness :— 


Dated Simla, 11th October 1876. 


From—Bis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
T)—His Hiauness Amin Sogens ALI Kaan, Wali of Kabul and its Dependencies. 


i i ion issued by me on the 18th 

“T have the pleasure to send herewith a copy of a Proclamation issued by ] 
August fora whrch Your Highness will perceive that it is my intention to hold at Delhi, on 
the Ist ‘January 1877, an Imperial Assemblage for the purpose of proclaiming to the Princes 
and people of India the new title of ‘ Empress of India’ assumed by Her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the gracious sentiments which have induced Her Majesty tu 
me the British Empire. It t fail also 

“Tl asion will be one of high importance to the British Empire. It canno fail als 
to be aeader with deep interest “and sympathy by Her Majesty’s allies. The puseaee of 
Your Highness at the Assemblage will not only add splendour and fame to the ceremony, | eh 
will also. testify before the world to those feelings of cordial friendship by which the Britis 
Governinent. and the Government of Afghanistan are bound together. 
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“J, therefore, hereby invite Your Highness to be present at Delhi on the approaching ans. 
picious occasion as the guest of the British Government, and beg you will accept in thig my 
first communication an assurance of my anxious desire to maintain and strengthen the friend. 
ship between the State of Afghanistan and the British Government,” 


119. The British Agent’s return to Kabul. Ad interim 
arrangements pending expected arrival of the Amir’s 
Envoy.—Nawab Atta Mabomed left Simla on the 14th October and wags 
expected to reach Kabul about the end of the month. He lost some days in 
making a détour to Murree to pay his respects to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab and to endeavour to arrange for returning to Kabul vid the Kurum 
Valley. Meanwhile the necessary measures were taken in anticipation of 
a possible meeting at Peshawur between Sir Lewis Pelly and Syud Nur Maho. 

© Tide Apponilix: XX1. med. A letter* from Bakhtiar Khan, the 

: are British Moonshee at Kabul, seemed to 

indicate a decided unwillingness on the part of the Amir to break with the 
British Government. It was, therefore, hoped that the coming of the Amir’s 
Envoy would be hastened, and that his negotiations with Sir Lewis Pelly 
might be concluded in time to enable the Viceroy in person to ratify the new 
Treaty with the Amir on the latter’s visit to the Imperial Assemblage to be 
held at Delhi on the lst January 1877, to which he had been invited. Sir 
Lewis Pelly was accordingly directed to proceed to the neighbourhood of Pesha- 
wur and await there the Amir’s answer to the Viceroy’s messages. The in- 


structions given to Sir Lewis will be found in Appendix XX (Nos. I and 
II, with enclosures). 


The British Agent reached Kabul on the 1st November, but many 
influences operated to prevent the speedy reply for which the Government of 
India hoped. The Amir himself was suspicious and discontented; there was 
much sickness at Kabul; both the Amir and Syud Nur Mahomed were ill; 

Fide Appendix XXII. and the party in Kabul opposed to English interests 

and favourable to Russian intrigue appeared to carry 
great weight. The result was that many weeks passed which bore fruit only 
in indecisive discussions in the Kabul Durbar. At length the Amir decided 
to depute Syud Nur Mahomed to Peshawur to meet Sir Lewis, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy, in the beligf that this decision implied acceptance of 
the preliminary basis which had been stipulated, ordered Sir Lewis Pelly to pro- 
ceed to that city. The prospect of a meeting with the Amir at Delhi and the 
ratification there of the contemplated Treaty had to be abandoned. The Syud 
was to have left Kabul on the 31st December, but did not actually start until 
the 2nd January, and was expected at Peshawur.about the end of the month, a 


rate of travelling only partially explicable by the state of his health—seven 
or eight days being the ordinary period of transit. 


APPENDICES TO CuarTeR VI, 


Appendix No. XVI— Opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
(Sir R. H. Davies) and other Punjab officers on 
the question of locating English Residents at Herat 
or Kandahar, §c. (March-April 1875.) 

Appendix No. XVII.—Letter, dated Delhi, 21st May 1876, from Agha 


Saheb, to Lieut.-Col. O. T. Burne. 
Appendiz No. XVIIT.— 


i—Extract from Kabul Diary from the 30th June to the 
3rd July 1876, inclusive. 


ii— Letters, §c., showing proceedings at Kabul after deli- 


very to the Amir of Sir R. Pollock’s letter, dated 
8th July. 
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iii— Further letter from Agha Saheb to Colonel O. T. Burne, 
enclosing following extract from letter, dated 20th 
July, from Kabul. 

iv—Russian Native Agents at Kabul. 


Appendix No. XITX.—Interviews at Simla in October 1876 with Nawab Atta 
Mahomed Khan, British Agent at Kabul. 


i—Summary of conversation with Nawab Atta Mahomed 
Khan, the British Native Agent at Kabul, held at 
Simla on the 7th October 1876. 
ii—_ Memorandum of an interview at Simla between His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Nawab Atta Mahomed 
Khan, British Agent at Kabul, on 10th October 1876. 
iii—Memorandum by Sir Lewis Pelly, dated Simla, 11th 
October 1876. 
iv—Memorandum of the second interview at Simla between 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Nawab Atta Maho- 
med Khan, British Agent at Kabul, on the 13th 
October 1876, after consultation in Council in regard 
to certain points connected with its purport, 
v—Aide Memoire for the British Agent at Kabul. 
Appendic No. XX.—Instructions to Sir Lewis Pelly. 
i—Letter, dated Mushobra, 17th October 1876, from Mr. 
T. H. Thornton, Officiating Foreign Secretary, to 
Sir Lewis Pelly. 
ii— Letter, dated Mushobra, near Simla, 17th October 1876, 
from His Excellency the Viceroy, to Sir Lewis Pelly, 
with enclosures, viz., (4) Aide Memoire for a 
Treaty, (B) Aide Memoire for Secret Agreements. 
Appendix No. XXI—Translation of a letter from Moonshee Bakhtiar Khan, 
dated Kabul, 12th October 1876. 
Appendix No. XXII.—Information as to proceedings at Kabul after return of 
the British Agent in October—November 1876. 
Appendix No. XYIII.—Nemorandum by Mahomed Hyat Khan, Assistant 
Commissioner, Punjab, regarding Kabul policy, 
dated Lahore, 19th November 1876. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE PESHAWUR CONFERENCE AND CONNECTED PROCEEDINGS. THE AMIR'S 
PREPARATIONS FOR A JEHAD—JANUARY-OCTOBER 1877. 


120. Arrival of the Kabul Envoy at Peshawur. Informa] 
interview between him and Dr. Bellew.—Syud Nur Mahomed, 
accompanied by the Mirakhor Ahmed Khan, reached Peshawur on the 27th 
January 1877. He was met by Sir Lewis Pelly, with whose arrangements for 
his reception and entertainment the Envoy expressed himself much pleased. 
But he remarked to Dr. Bellew, “formerly when I came here my heart was 
light and free from care ; this time I am come full of fear and anxiety.” 


On the 28th January Dr. Bellew paid him a complimentary visit, and in 
the course of conversation expressed a hope that matters would end satisfac. 
torily. The Envoy replied,— 


T reckon you as our friend, and I know that the Amir esteems you as such, and often 
speaks of you in terms of commendation, but it is different with your Government. The 
Amir now has a deep-rooted mistrust of the good faith and sincerity of the British Goyern- 
ment, and he has many reasons for this mistrust.” 


Dr. Bellew answered regretting this opinion. The disposition of the British 
Government towards that of the Amir was of a most friendly character, and 
from all that he (Dr. Bellew) could gather as a private individual, its most earnest 
desire was to see the Amir’s Government strong and prosperous, and consoli- 
dated on a firm basis. The Envoy rejoined with some animation and with 
marked earnestness and gravity,— 


‘This is what you say. But the promises of your Government are of one sort and their 
acts of another. Now listen to me. I tell you what I know. It is twenty-two years since 
the Government of the Amir made a treaty with John Lawrence Sahib, and it has not from 
that time to this diverged from it. At that time the Amir Dost Mahomed Khan refused to 
consent to the residence of British officers in his country, because he knew the lawless character 
of his people, and how they had killed Englishmen in the streets of Kabul at the time of Shah 
Shuja’s overthrow. Well, his explanation was accepted and friendship continued, and then after a 
time the Amir (Shere Ali Khan) came down and met Lord Mayo. Again the question of 
British officers was advanced and on the same grounds objected to. After this you came with 
Pollock Sahib to Seistén, You will recollect that on one occasion he spoke in praise of Yakub 
Khan, and I immediately warned him that if he desired to secure the Amir’s confidence, he 
would never mention the name of Yakub Khan again. Well, when I returned from Teheran I 
met Lord Northbrook and discussed various matters at Simla, where the question of British 
officers coming to Afghanistan was again mooted. Now, why all this pressing to send British 
officers to Alghanistan, when you declare that you have no wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan? It has roused the suspicion of the Amir, and his suspicion is con- 
firmed by the arbitrary acts of your Government, and he is now convineed that to allow 
British officers to reside in his country will be to relinquish his own authority, and the 
lasting disgrace thus brought on the Afghan people will be attached to his name, and he would 
sooner perish than submit to this. he British nation is great and powerful, and the 
Afghan people cannot resist its power, but the people are self-willed and independent, and prize 
their honor above life. Now, I will tell you what has turned the Amir’s confidence from your 
Government (Sirkar). In Lord Mayo’s time his confidence was perfect, and he agreed to refer 
all overtures and correspondence received from Russians to Lord Mayo, and to send back such 
replies as the British Government might desire, and he did so iu perfect good faith. But what 
came to pass in the time of Lord Northbrook? I will now tell you. Lord Northbrook 
wrote to the Amir on behalf of Yakub Khan, who was in prison at Kabul, to send him back 
to Herat, and said that if he were reinstated there, the friendship between the Amir’s and the 
British Government would remain intact. Now the Amir was angry and resented this inter- 
ference with bis home Government, and since he has not sent Yakuhb Khan back to Herat, he 
considers the friendship between the two Governments is no longer intact. Then, again, after 

the mission to Yarkand returned, Lord Northbrook sent a man called Ibrahim Khan with 
presents to the Mir of Wakhan by way of acknowledging his attention to the British officers 
who visited that part of the country. But no reference was made to the Amir, nor was his 
permission asked before dealing direct with one of his responsible Governors. Now, when I 
came bere I did not send for your Arbabs to come out and mect me at the frontier. You did 
this yourselves, and I appreciate the honor; but if I had sammoned them, it would have Leen 
a breach of propriety, So was the other case. This act threw the entire Durbar into alarm 
for the security of their authority, and now that it is again requested that British officers be 
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allowed to reside in the country, the Amir and all his people object, knowi i 

lose their own authority, Again, Grey Sahib vinote fu a letter cceutly, aoe ue 
acquiescence, when at Simla, to the coming of British officers to Kabul, It vik as much Bh 
an order for my denth. It was laid before the Durbar, and I was at once pointed out as the 
encourager of your Government in this design. I have said all this to you in private, but there 
are other things I will say in the presence of the Mirakhor. ‘Then after that I will go into 
all particulars seriatim in private with Pelly Sahib, either at his house or when out driving, or 
elsewhere, But matters have now come to a crisis, and the situation is a most grave one 
This is the last opportunity for settlement, and God only knows the future.” : 


121. First meeting between Sir L. Pelly and the Envoy.— 
The first meeting between Sir Lewis Pelly and Syud Nur Mahomed took place 
on the 30th January ; the other persons present were the Mirakhor, the British 
Agent, Nawab Atta Mahomed, Dr. Bellew, and Munshi Mahomed Baqir, the 
Envoy’s Secretary. The following is a memorandum of the conversation :— 


First meeting between Sia Lewis Patty and Syup Nur Manomep on 30th January 1877. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly opened the discussion, after compliments, by observing that His High- 

* Vide Appendix XXIV. ness the Amir had addressed * two letters to His Excellency 

the Viceroy, in one of which His Highness stated that he 

had deputed Syud Nur Mahomed Shah as his Envoy to the British Government, and that 

he would make known His Highness’ wishes; whilst in the other letter it was written that 

the Envoy above named would explain the reasons of His Highness’ inability to take part 
in the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. 


“On this the Kabul Envoy said that with reference to the Amir’s inability to take part 
in the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, he would speak afterwards; but with reference to the 
first. letter, he would observe that there was no mention of any wishes on the part of the 
Amir; the letter merely stated that the Amir’s Envoy would make known the state of 
affairs. In the first instance, the Commissioner of Peshawur wrote to the Amir that Sir 
Lewis Pelly had been nominated as Envoy to His Highness, but the Amir expressed his 
wish to send Syud Nur Mahomed Shah down instead. he desire to send a British officer 
originated with the British Government. It devolves on the British Government to make 
known its wishes. 

“Sir Lewis Pelly observed that on the arrival of the Viceroy in Tndia there were two 
matters which rendered it desirable that he should make a friendly communication to the Amir, 
viz., the assumption by Her Majesty the Queen of the title of Empress of India, and the 
assumption by His Excellency of the office of Viceroy aud Governor-General of India, And 
His Excellency the Viceroy had considered that this communication would be most pleasantly 
made by sending a special Mission to His Highness’ Court, thereby affording also an oppor- 
tunity of discussing other important matters of State, and of removing any misapprehensions 
which wight have occurred between the two Governments. 


“The Kabul Envoy here interposed with some energy and warmth, saying,— 


“Was the misapprehension (the Persian expression used was “ xahumwaree,” unevenness) 
on our part or on that of both sides? Further, when did the misapprehension occur—before the 
arrival of the Viceroy, or after? I£ before his arrival, then what is it? And if after, then 
also what is it? For we have had no communication, and no misunderstanding has occurred 


since his arrival.’ 
“Tn reply, 
that some misun 


Sir Lewis Pelly observed that when the Viceroy arrived in India he perceived 
derstanding existed between the two Governments, and it was in part to clear 
up this misunderstanding and make known the good wishes and friendship of the British 
Government that the Viceroy desired to depute Sir Lewis Pelly as his Envoy to the Amir. 
But when the Viccroy learned that the Amir preferred, in the first instance, to depute Syud 
Nur Mahomed Shah to India, or that the British Agent at Kabul should proceed to the 
Viceroy’s Court in order to ascertain how matters really stood, His Hxecllency summoned the 
British Agent from Kabul, and having heard all be had to say, again despatched him to Kabul 
with a friendly letter addressed to the Amir, and with an « dide Uemoire of what he might 
assure His Highness that the Viceroy was prepared to do for him, provided the Amir rendered this 
aid possible by consenting to certain essential conditions, and with instructions to explain them 
fully to His Highness the Amir. The Viceroy also intimated through his Agent that, should 
the Amir so wish, His Excellency would depute Sir Lewis Pelly to meet Synd Nur Mahomed 
Shah at Peshawur or elsewhere and there negotiate. The ; Viceroy having subsequently 
learned through his Agent that the Amir aceepted bis sve gud non to opening Hepat 
aud had deputed his Minister Syud Nur Mahomed Shah to negolitte at Peshawur, " 
deputed Sir Lewis Pelly to meet Syud Nur Mahomed Shah at Peshawur with the ee 

friendly object of re-establishing the relations of the two Governments on a firm, and reliable, 


and lasting basis. 
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« Accordingly, added Sir Lewis Pelly, His Excellency the Viceroy has concluded, from a 
perusal of the letter sent to His Excellency by bis Agent at Kabul, with the cognizance of the 
Amit, and from the fact of the Amir’s Envoy having come to Peshawur, that the Amir 
has accepted the sine gud non condition that British officers may reside on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan for the purpose of their watching exterior events, and of informing their own 
Government as well as that of the Amir of the state of affairs beyond the frontiers. The 
acceptance of the principle that British officers may reside in Afghanistan is absolutely neces- 
sary as a preliminary to tbe commencement of negotiations. This point being granted, other 
details can be discussed and settled hereafter. But unless the principle of British officers 
residing on the Afghan frontiers, and of informing the British Government of events passing 
on or beyond those frontiers, be conceded, it is impossible for the British Government to take 
upon itself the formal responsibility of assisting the Amir to defend his country from the 
attacks of external foes. 


“Syud Nur Mahomed Shab desired more than once to inferrupt and defer this point 
to o later period of the negotiation. But Sir Lewis Pelly begged that he might repeat that 
the Viceroy understands trom the letter of Tis Excellency’s Agent at Kabul, and from the 
arrival of His Highness’ Envoy at Peshawur, that the principle of the residence of British 
officers on the Afghan frontiers has been accepted and agreed to by the Amur. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly then, and at the desire of the Kabul Envoy, reiterated the above 
condition, in order that it might be perfectly understood word for word, so that nothing might 
remain obscure. And Sir Lewis Pelly added that he desired to speak on this and all other 
matters with the greatest frankness and sincerity, and in the most friendly manner, so that all 
questions might. be thoroughly understood hy both sides, and leave no room for its bein 
subsequently said by either side that such and such words were not so understood at the time. 


“On this particular condition, bowever, Sir Lewis Pelly said he had no discretionary 
powers. His instructions from the Viceroy were categorical as to the admission of the 
principle that British officers should be permitted to reside permanently on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and that until he is clearly informed that the Amir accepts this principle, Sir 
Lewis Pelly could not otherwise even commence negotiations, although the settlement of the 
details by which the arrangement would be carried out might form a subject of full and free 


discussion. It was far from being the wish or intention of the Viceroy unnecessarily to 
embarrass the Amir. 


“The Kabul Envoy made no direct reply to this, but for some time busied himself in 
perusing the notes made by his Secretary, and then, after a few unimportant remarks in 


Pushtoo, referred again to the word ‘ misapprehension,’ which bad been translated néhamudré, 
and observed— 


“¢In the commencement of the conversation Sir Lewis Pelly said that Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah had been deputed to ineet Sir Lewis Pelly to clear up some misapprehension. 
What was this misapprehension? Be pleased to inform me, in order that I may be prepared to 
discuss the point.’ 

“Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that be was not sure whether the precise word néhammdrt 
was in the Viceroy’s communications. But he would look at them again and inform the Kabul 
Envoy at the next meeting. Meanwhile Sir Lewis Pelly was bound by the exact words of the 
Viceroy’s letter.” 

_ At this point the Mirakhor, who had twice fallen asleep during the 
discussion, begged permission to proceed to say his prayers, and the meeting 
closed. The hour for the next meeting was fixed at 3 p.m. on the following 
day, Wednesday, 31st January 1877. Syud Nur Mahomed observed—premis- 
ing that he was speaking as a private individual,— 


“Your Government is a powerful and great one; ours is a small and weak one; we have 
long been on terms of friendship, and the Amir now clings to the skirt of the British Govern- 
ment, and till his hand be cut off he will not relax his hold of it. 

“Whatever be the issue of our neotiations, personally J shall always entertain the 
sentiments of brotherhood with you (Sir Lewis Pelly) in remembrance of your kindness to me 
at Bushir, which I have often mentioned in Durbar. However this business may be decided 
our wish is only for friendship with the British Gover 


: nment.” 
Sir Lewis Pelly did not entertain ver 


enualh ; . 
Syud Nur Mahomed to an agreement. Mgnt ek eo gs as gee 


But he questioned the Syud’s power to 


te Pelly’ lettar, dated Slot CLT the Kabul Durbar with him. The Mirakhor 

a . cnaix a 1 ? : 

hee Ls appeared to send separate communications to the 
mir and probably represented the anti- 


English party in Kabul; at any rate the 


Envoy seemed to fear and mistrust his views and actions. 


122, Second meeting between Sir L. Pelly and the Envoy.— 
The second meeting 


, Which had béen fixed for the 81st J anuary, was postponed, 
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owing to the Envoy's illness, to the 1st February. The same persons were 


Vide Sir L. Petly’s letter, dated let present as on the previous occasion. The following 
February. Appendix XXV. Is a memorandum of what took place :— 


Second meeting between Sin Lewis Prity and Stop Nur Manowep Snan on let February 1877 


“Sir Lewis Pelly began by observing, in reference to Syad Nur Mahomed Shah’s 
question put at the close of the last conference, that the word néhamidéré appeared to him 
to represent the meaning he desired to convey. 


_, “Syud Nur Mahomed Shah asked the meaning of the word néhamidirt, and was 
informed that it meant ‘unevenness,’ Lut that if another expression were desired, the word 
Sahni ua sawdb, ov misapprehension, would do. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly referred the Envoy to the Viceroy’s letter dated 11th October, and to 
the Aide Memoire given by the Viceroy to the British Agent for the information of the 
Amir. The Aide Iemoire was then rend by the British Agent. 


“The Knvoy remarked that the dide Memoire stated the apprehension and anxiety to be 
on the Viceroy’s part. 

“Sir Lewis Pelly then caused the Aide Memoire to be again read, and pointed out that 
the object expressed was to ‘relieve his (the Amit’s) mind from many apprehensions asto my 
(the Viceroy’s) intentions, which appear to have been caused by circumstances previous to my 
(the Viceroy’s) assumption of the Government of India, and by a policy which His Highness 
had considered to be neither hot nor cold.’ 


“The Envoy asked what apprebensions (andesha), as the Amir has had none? He has 
bever committed any act contrary to correspondence which has had place between the two 
Governments, and has therefore given no cause to awaken anxiety on the part of the British 
Government.  ~ 


“The Syud then remarked parenthetically that he hoped Sir Lewis Pelly would not 
suppose that he wished to give unnecessary trouble in asking this question. Sir Lewis Pelly 
replied: ‘By no means. We shall never arrive at a really satisfactory understanding concern- 
ing the future until we have thoroughly understood and cleared up the past.’ Sir Lewis Pelly 
continued that he would endeavour to explain some among the apprehensions (audesha), and 
which appeared to have been consequent upon certain wishes and requests made known by the 
Amir at the conference with Lord Mayo at Ambala in 1869, and at the interviews of Syud 
Nur Mahomed Shah bimself at Simla in 1873, and in a communication received through 
the British Agent at Kabul in May 1878. 

“The Envoy asked Sir Lewis Pelly to specify the wishes and requests to which he alluded. 
Sir Lewis Pelly then caused the following extract from the Note of the interview which bad 
taken place between Lord Mayo and the Amir on the 29th March 1869 to be translated to 
the Envoy :— 

Extract, 


«eo this the Amir replied that the friendship with bis father was a “dry friendship” and 
one sided; he seemed unwilling, though pressed on the subject, to give any more distinct or 
decided expression to his feelings and wishes, though his Minister at last explained that they 
were, first, guarantee of the Amir and his family against all comers, whilst in actual posses- 
sion of the throne; second, such present assistance in money and arms as could be given. 

* * * * * At length, after some hesitation and conversation in Pushtoo 
with his Minister, Nur Mahomed, he declared that it was his earnest wish that the Govern. 
ment of India should recognize and acknowledge not only himself but his lineal successors 

; ; in blood mun wa ouladi mun,* and this phrase be 

S Neviektaticop Ranena en oR RENT repeated several times with great earnestness and 
emphasis. He explained again and at some length that to acknowledge the ruler pro ¢em. and 
de facto was to invite competition for a throne, and excite the hopes of all sorts of candidates ; 
that if the British Government would recognize him and his dynasty, there was nothing he 
would not do in order to evince his gratitude, and to comply with the wishes of the Indian 
Government in any particular, and support them with his means and his life, it being under- 
stood that the slightest failure on his or his descendants’ part should vitiate all engagements 
aise Sir Lewis Pelly causing translations of all the d 
con bereed the favour of Sir Lewis Pelly causing translations of a e docu- 
ments ie ial rdonet ts being made for his (the Enyvoy’s) perusal, and that the further discus- 
sion of the Amir’s requests and apprehensions might be deferred pending the preparation of 


those translations. 
“The Envoy having observed that it was necessary in these discussions to proceed link by 
link of the chain, otherwise confusion would ensue, begged that the meeting might now 


terminate for to-day.” 
This conference, like the former one, began and ended in verbal discussions, 


i ‘ i Y lay. Nevertheless 
dit was apparent that the Envoy’s policy was one of delay 8S, 
the utmost pate were taken to reassure Nur Mahomed, to impress upon him 
that the policy of the British Government was one of friendship, and that its 
desire was to protect the Amir from foreign aggression or internal intrigue 
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if only His Highness would meet its advances in the trustful spirit he had evinced 
at Ambala. The preliminary condition about Agents was not a hostile ultima. 
tum, though its acceptance was essential to any fresh concessions from the 
British Government. 


123. Third and fourth meetings on 5th and 6th February. 
The translations asked for by the Envoy on the meeting of the Ist February 
having been furnished, the latter desired that the 5th February might 
be fixed for the next formal interview. By this time be would have perused 
his own papers and be in a position to reply to Sir L. Pelly’s observations, 
® Fide Appendix XXV._ Sir L. Pelly’s This* was agreed to and the third conference took 
demi-officinl, dated 3rd February. place accordingly on the 5th February, the same 
persons being present as on the previous oceasions. ‘The fourth meeting was 
held on the following day, the 6th February. No definite conclusion was 
arrived at, but at the close of the fourth meeting the Envoy asked to be 
allowed two or three days in which to state what the Amir had desired him to 

‘ _ submit; afterwards he would give a clear answer as 
Piece ae ne ae a ea to the recognition of the principle of the residence 


demi-official, dated Gth February, and = of British officers in Afghanistan.t The discussions 
His Excellency’s telegrams of same 


wi cho letter frea Kabul, dated at these two meetings are recorded in the following 
24th January. memoranda :— 


Third meeting between Sra Lewig Panty ond Syup Nuz Manomen Suan at 11 a.u., 5th February 1877. 


“The Afghan Envoy stated, in his note of the first conference, he finds that the andesha 
(anxiety) was prior to the arrival of the present Viceroy. 


“The Envoy proceeded to say that he does not consider the present Viceroy as distinct 
from his predecessor, 


“¢T confidently believe,’ he said, ‘the present Viceroy will acknowledge in their 
exactitude all the conditions and agreements that the English Government have made with the 
Afghan Government, and every agreement which the present Viceroy makes with the Afghan 
Government after any Jength of time, every Viceroy who shall succeed him will recognize the 
agreements of this Viceroy as well as of those who have preceded him. But if this Viceroy 
should make an agreement and a successor should say I am not bound to it ?’ 


“Sir Lewis Pelly replied with reference to the old Treaty. The Envoy here interrupted, 
and said all Sir Lewis Pelly was about to say would come afterwards, and wanted a yes or no. 
Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that, with the permission of the Envoy, he would make his own 
remarks in the manner which might appear to him to be proper. 


“As regards the old Treaty, Sir Lewis Pelly repeated—It appears that it gave no satis- 


fete to the Amir, who had repeatedly requested an agreement of a more specific and detailed 
character, 


“The Viceroy has now recently offered to the Amir a Treaty of a more specific and 
intimate character, viz., a Treaty of defensive and offensive alliance, and one tending to 
strengthen and secure his dynasty and power by the public recognition and support of the 
British Government, provided the Amir should agree to the conditions which are absolutely 


necessary as 4 means towards enabling the Viceroy to carry out the heavy obligations he would 
undertake under such an instrument, 


“These conditions were long ago explained to the Amir by the Agent, and the Amir 
took two months to deliberate, after which he accepted the condition preliminary to negotia- 
tion and deputed his Envoy with full powers. The Viceroy now contidently expects a prompt 
and definite reply to his proposal of a defensive and offensive alliance, 


“The Envoy asked whether all the agreements and treaties from the time of Sir John 


Lawrence and the late Amir up to the time of Lord Northbrook and the present Amir are 
invalid and annulled. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly replied that he had no authority to annul any Treaty, but to propose 
to revise and supplement the Treaty of 1855 in the manner proposed by the Viceroy in his 
communication to the Amir and accepted by the Amir through the British Agent. 


; «The Kabul Envoy repeated the above to assure himself that he had perfectly understood 
it, and then said— 


der he ‘Supposing the present Viceroy makes a Treaty with us, and twenty years 
Ses aaah gone, another Viceroy says he wishes to revise and supplement it, what are 


di od Lewis Pelly replied—'I£ one party to a Treaty expresses, as the Amir has done, 
Fae action with its provisions, and requests the other party to the Instrument to give 
ormal assent to certain desired additions to the Instrument, and should the party to the Treaty 
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aecede to the proposed additions or modifications, it is right, a d i ith i 
national practice, that the Treaty should be revised ‘and supplemented Ea ee 


“The Envoy replied— The first proposition waa that Sir 
certain anxiety from the mind of the Amir. If the 
of the a ia aging to transgression of prey 
same as that which from the time of the late Amir and Lord Lawren i 
Ambala Durbar and till the arrival of the present Viceroy has always epee rn os 
past correspondence. And we are firmly of those Opinions now. ee 
sent to the addition of such hard conditions, the performance 
impdssible, as we can show by many proofs ?” 


Lewis Pelly desired to remove 
re should come any anxiety in the mind 
lous agreements; and our opinion is the 


Therefore how can we con- 
of which in Afghanistan will be 


“Sir Lewis Pelly asked whether the Envoy intended him to understand that the Amir 
declines to admit the principle of the condition that British officers should be permitted to 


ide on the frontier ani p E watchi i 
resid e frontiers of Afghanistan for the purpose of watching events beyond those frontiers 


and of reporting to the Amir and the British Government. Sir Lewis Pelly added that he 
would beg the favour of the Envoy's affording a well-considered reply, since if that principle 


were not admitted, he (Sir Lewis Pelly) would be unable t iati the pr f 
Treaty of Alliance, y) ble to open negotiation for the proposed 


“The Envoy replied—‘If the Amir saw the welfare of both sides in such a difficult 
matter, and consented to it, where would he the necessity of all this talking? Therefore now 
after mentioning the considerations as to the inadvisability of this matter, T will discuss the 
proposals for the settlement of the conditions in this very particular of the residence of British 
officers, without entering upon other matters in regard to the Treaty, in so clear and friendly 
a manner that it. may be thoroughly understood by both sides, and this in order that no doubt 
may remain in the mind of either party. With respect to the extracts from the records of 
the meeting at Ambala, which you have given me, I desire to comment upon them that they 
may all be made clear, in order that there may be no misunderstanding, in the course of the 
pene of the two Governments, in any matter which may hereafter become the cause 
of regret. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that he would be most happy, and was most desirous, to discuss 
all the details of the proposed Treaty, but that before doing so he must be explicitly assured 
that the above-mentioned principle is accepted. On this point Sir Lewis Pelly had no discre- 
tionary power, He trusted, therefore, that the Envoy would not impute to him any want of 
courtesy or disinclination to negotiate if he again requested the favour of the Envoy’s distinetly 
informing him whether the Amir adheres to his assurance that the above-mentioned principle 
is admitted, or whether His Highness now withdraws from that assurance. And Sir Lewis 
Pelly again explained that the reason for the Viceroy declaring the admission of this principle 
to be a sine gud non to the opening of negotiations is that he cannot formally take on himself 
the weighty obligations incidental to assisting the Amir to protect his frontier against 
foreign aggression, except the Amir is prepared to allow him the means by which alone he 
can satisfactorily observe, and become informed of, events passing on and beyond his frontiers. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly added—‘It being of course distinctly understood that these officers 
will be expressly prohibited from all interference with the internal affairs of Afghanistan.’ 


“The Kabul Envoy replied—‘I have nothing to say as to the consideration of the Treaty, 
but my object for present consideration is this, viz., that I may explain to you the true facts 
of past circumstances in reference to this subject, and what is the desire of the Amir, and 
also what are the views of the whole Afghan people, who withdraw from this proposal, T bee 
you first to listen to what I say and to consider it well. I will explain why they withdraw 
from this proposal, so that you may understand it, and no doubt may remain on the subject.’ 


“ Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that he would be glad to hear him. 


ee Kabul Envoy then said—‘The meeting between the Amir and Sir D. Macleod 
took ace at Lahore, nid not at Ambala, But what you have stated that the Amir said 
is not so; because the Amir expressed no wish for any Government matter, and his coming 
was merely to make known his friendship, in order that might it be known to everybody that 
“ot the time of revolution in Afghanistan the British Government did not ask after my 
welfare, but that I, at the first opportunity, came down; that in accordance with former 
friendship and past agreement and correspondence I might show that I was constant and 
firm,’ And this was known to the British Agent at that time, as was written to Lord 
at Lahore Sir D. Macleod desired an interview, and it was at his desire 
Whatever was advanced was advanced by Sir D. Macleod, and the 
aid the Amir made the first advance. 


Lawrence. Again, 
the meeting took place. as 
Amir only replied to him. And now it Is s 

COE i ardine the letter not satisfying his friends in Afghanistan, and by bis return- 
ing witheteit Sia they would consider he had gained noel by hia Jeptney, I beg 
to observe that these words did not occur in that interview. ig the word « ue aa fenattty) 
did oceur, and I will explain in this meeting how it came i e oe tut ‘ ine 1; 
written ae the extract—* this is not possible, and he (the spe ela ed i eee ‘3 ite 
that if he did so and so according to our decision, he hoped the pet oo e sutras 
that big wish was still such”’—is not correct. ‘This also was not sal a t iy ; + ony 
of the written record of that day’s interview is here; let ibe examiued and ascertaine 
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the fact stood, see paragraph 5, e7z., who asked the question and what was the reply? But 
the paragraph about dushmani (enmity) is correct, for the Amir said—“ Let the enemies and 
friends of both sides be equally considered enemies and friends. It will be seen in paragraph 
5 of the record. 

But inthe Simla discussion with Lord Northbrook the word dushmani {enmity) was 
omitted in official papers, and the Amir also was pleased with this. When I come to mention 
the discussion at Simla, I will more carefully explain this matter, and it will also be borne 
out by the papers of the Amiv.’ 

In reply, Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that there appeared to be a difference between the 
Afghan and the English records of the proceedings at the Ambala Conference. He cottd 
only go upon the records on which he was instructed ; but in regard to the letter of Sir D, 
Macleod, Sir Lewis Pelly believed that, although the interview may have taken place at 
Lahore, it was reported from Ambala, as the letter is dated from that place. 


«he Kabul Envoy remarked on this—‘Ido not say there has been any alteration of 
the writing; but whatever Ihave suid, or may say, in these meetings, I will produce in 
support the authority of your own Government for you. If you have received other instruc. 
tions, what do I know?’ 


“The Kabul Envoy continued—‘The interview between the Amir and Lord Mayo also 
was owing toa privately expressed wish on the part of Lord Mayo. Grey Sahib came to 
me (Syud Nur Mahomed Shab), and said that Lord Mayo expressed his wish to speak with 
the Amir in private. The Amir consented to his wish, and they had a meeting. Therefore 
I now ask according to your own records of that mecting, and not according to my own 
account of it. According to your statement the Amir said this. What did Lord Mayo say 
in reply to the Amir to produce an anxiety (undesha) in the mind of the Amir on his return 
to his own country? What was the result of that meeting that the Viceroy should now wish 
to remove anxiety from the mind of the Amir? Some of the translated papers you have 
given me are correct and are remembered by me.’ 


“Sir Lewis Pelly replied that apparently the anxiety was caused in the Amir’s mind 
through the British Government deeming that it was not then necessary to formulate all the 
Amir’s wishes in a Treaty. 


The Kabul Envoy replied—‘ I hope our friendship will always remain strong and last- 
ing on both sides in accordance with the old agreements; but if such very serious discussions 
are to arise in the path of friendship at any time upon doubtful expressions, it gives room 
for much regret and despair. 


“CT also desire to state that at Ambala, after the interview between Lord Mayo and the 
Amir, a written paper was drawn up and given to the Amir, These words, which you have 
written as from the Amir, should appear in that document. Let it be referred to, for the 
question was then settled by it. Since then there has been no reference to the subject. Let 
that paper be consulted, for from it the matter will be well ascertained and understood, and 
it is incumbent to act upon its terms, and not to permit any transgression of them; and 
if they are transgressed, it will be a cause of great regret to us. Further, in my opinion 
the Amir returned from Ambala without anxiety.’ 


“Sir Lewis Pelly begged to be informed what written paper the Kabul Envoy referred 
to, and whether he could bring a copy or give its date. 


“The Kabul Envoy said he would produce a copy of it at the next meeting if possible, 
and, if not, would at all events indicate its date.” 


Fourth meeting between Sts Lewis Petty and Syrup Nur Manomep Swag at noon of the 6th February 1877. 


“The Kabul Envoy began by saying he would give Sir Lewis Pelly a copy of the conven- 

* The diclionary - renders twasica=convention. tion* (wasica) made between Lord Mayo and the 

But Syud Ahmed states that wasica, ne currently Amir at Ambala; and if he would observe, by 

used in these regions, means a document.--L, P. way of precaution, there should be some slight 

difference in the copy, it would not be of any important kind. The Kabul Envoy then 
read the above letter, and Sir Lewis Pelly begged he might be favoured with a copy of it. 


“To this the Kabul Envoy replied he would give him a co hen this di ion was 
disposed of, and be entered into discussion of Hebe oo Seen, 


“Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that he was at present awaiting a reply to a telegram which he 
had last evening addressed to the Viceroy, and that in the renin ie would tat press for an 
explanation of the discussion to which the Kabul Envoy referred. Sir Lewis Pelly would 
only remark en passané that, had the Amir uot still retained anxiety in his mind after the 
conclusion of the Ambala Conference, it is improbable that he would have addressed to Lord 


Northbrook, through the British Agent, his letter of 1878, and have deputed Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah himself to the Conference which ensued on the Air’s Tete Pages 


on ou The Kabul Envoy replied that whenever you do press for a discussion, it will be well. 
My desire is that I may make clear these matters with the greatest pleasure to you that no 
doubt may remain in the mind of either party. In my making these explanations to you, all 


these particulars will be in their proper places made k 
; places made known to you. After you have well 
weighed them, let me know whatever is your opinion. " ca 
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“ Before separating, some friendly conversation took place, which the Envoy requested 
might not be putin the Record of Proceedings. Finally the Envoy explained, in reference to 
his statement of yesterday, that he did not intend by it either to reject or accept the Agency 
clause ; that he begged to he allowed two or three more days in which to state what the Amir 
had directed him to submit, and that he would then give a definite answer to the question of 
Agency. 


_ 124. The Envoy’scontinued ill-health. Unofficial commu- 
nications between him and Dr. Bellew and Sir Lewis Pelly.— 
On the 7th February the Envoy was too unwell for business; Dr. Bellew visited 

* Dr. Bellew’s note, dated 7th Feb. him, and his memorandum of the conversation which 
denoficia dated Sth Februmey, ava @2SUed will be found in Appendix XXV.* With 
telegram of sume date. See Appendix Tegard to the future conduct of business, it was 
aan arranged that the Envoy should review the past 
relations of the two countries, and that Sir Lewis Pelly would then reply. 
Afterwards the Envoy would submit his answer to the proposals made to him. 
It was understood that the two points which Syud Nur Mahomed would 
endeavour to maintain were, first, that in 1873 the British Government and 
not the Amir advanced proposals; secondly, that the location of British Agents 
on the Afghan frontier would be prejudicial to both Governments. Upon this 
point the following instructions, dated 10th February, were sent to Sir Lewis 
Pelly :— 

“ Pray do all in your power to prevent written protest against accuracy of conversations of 
1869 and 1873, or declaration against reception of British Agents. Envoy should be informed 
that though cordially willing to hear all he has to say for information of Viceroy, who has 
always desired frank statement of Amir’s real feelings, you cannot enter into any controversy 
or exchange of written statements on past events. The object of present negotiation is not 
to dispute about the past but to improve the future. I fully appreciate your difficulty, however, 
in controlling the Envoy’s language. Envoy’s object may be either to clear himself with Amir 
or establish a pretext for inconvenient demands. If Amir finally refuses to receive British 
Agents either on frontier or at Kabul, where an intelligent officer would have prevented the 
alleged causes of his present resentment, our position will be as follows: Treaty of 1855, 
which binds him to join usin war with any other Power, but contains no such reciprocal 
engagements on our part, will remain in force so far as we are concerned. Nor shall we 
interfere with his jurisdiction wherever we have already recognized it. But we shall distinctly 
decline to support him or his dynasty in any troubles, internal or external, and shall consequently 
continue to strengthen our frontier without further reference to him, in order to provide against 
probability of Afghanistan falling under dominant Russian influence. It is for Amir to con- 
sider whether this result of present negotiation will be advantageous to his interests when it 
becomes generally known. 

“If Envoy asks explanation of proceedings in Kelat, refer to me before definitely 
replying.” 

In the evening of the 7th the Envoy drove with Sir Lewis Pelly and observed 

See Amir’s letter in Appendix XxIv. that the Amir’s proceedings in respect to the sup- 
The Synd’s meaning probably was Mint posed jehad had been inuch exaggerated, and that 
Ari's inability to accept the invite. he would be able to explain why His Highness had 
tion. sent no reply to the Viceroy’s invitation to the 
Delhi Assemblage. It was reported at Peshawur that the Envoy had come 
with the object of asking for explanations of the Kurum and Quetta movements. 


125. Fifth and Sixth meetings on the 8th and 10th Feb- 
ruary.—At the fifth meeting the Mirakhor was not present. The Envoy 
commenced his recapitulation of the history of the relations between Shere Ali 
and the British Government, which he desired might be listened to without 
interruption. His first point was that his own deputation to Simla in ete 
originated with the British Government and not with the Amir, und Uae € 
proposals then made were advanced by the British Government. He ee 
learned from what Lord Northbrook said to him that there was a possibility ) 
Russian aggression upon Afghanistan, a circumstance which led him a wou 
the validity of Lord Mayo’s assurance given in June 1870. Further, t abae he 
event of such aggression it was probable that England would assist A : ne 
tan, but the nature of the assistance was lett obscure ‘both in Lord — ae roo : 
writings and sayings. The meeting was not a prolonged one, a the ey : 
ailment caused him considerable inconvenience. On the 10th ee confer fra 
met again, the Mirakhor being present. The Envoy continued his narrative, 
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and commenced by referring to his several conversations with Mr. Aitchison and 
Lord Northbrook in 1873. He had insisted, he said, that if there Was any need 
at all for Afghanistan to look for assistance to England against Russia, that 
the nature of the assistance to be rendered should be clear and definite; and he 
dwelt on the ambiguous reply which had been made to him and to the Amir, 
He next alluded to Lord Northbrook’s answer in respect to the Amir’s refusal 
to allow Colonel Baker and others to travel through Afghanistan, apparently 
inferring that Lord Northbrook had accepted the Amir’s explanation as 
sufficient and satisfactory. He then referred to Lord Northbrook’s letter when 
intimating to the Amir his resignation of the office of Viceroy, and argued that 
its terms showed that when Lord Northbrook left the relations of the two 
Governments were friendly as heretofore. He added that there were other 
causes of the Amir’s annoyance which he would mention.. He then cited the 
omission of the British Government to answer a petition from the Biluchis. 
tan Chiefs forwarded by the Amir and Lord Northbrook’s letter interposing 
in behalf of Yakub Khan. ‘The following is the official record of what 
passed. :— 


Fifth meeting between Sin Lewis Pexiy and Syup Nur Manowep Swan, at noon of the 8th February 1877. 


Present: 


Sin Lewrs Prwty, .¢.8.1., Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
Sxup Nun Manourp Saau, Envoy of the Ainir of Kabul. 

Da. H. W. Betxew, c.s.1., Secretary and Interpreter to Sir Lewis Peily. 
Nawap Attra Manomep Kuan, British Agent at the Court of Kabul. 
Munsui Manomep Baatr, Secretary to the Kabul Envoy. 


« Syud Nur Mahomed Shah opened the diseussion by stating that he wished to make a 
detailed statement of his case on the part of the Amir, and begged that he might be heard 


throughout without reply from Sir Lewis Pelly until he had finished what he had to say, 
which he desired might be taken down in writing. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly observed that he would gladly accede to the request of Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah and hear what he had to say. 


“On this, without further remarks, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah said— 


“Tn respect to the paper of the British Agent in 1873, with an extract from which I 
have been furnished by Sir Lewis Pelly, I am not well informed regarding it. Ido not know 
whether the Amir actually did so speak word for word; but I may say in respect to the per- 
fect candour of the Amir’s heart towards the British Government, which he then had, and 


still has, that in all his conversations with the British Agent he explained the state of affairs 
in his usual friendly manner. 


“Again, with respect to the terms of the letters (wasica) of Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo, who wrote—* Always write and communicate with the British Government in regard 
to matters between the two Governments without fear.’ If the whole of that letter be here 
quoted, it will lead to delay, I therefore refer to the letter of the 12th of October 1468, in 
which Lord Lawrence wrote—“ The consent and approval of Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land has been accorded to this letter after matare reflection and deliberation.” Therefore, in 
order to reassure the authorities of the British Government, lest they should think the Amir 
does not respect those promises, and, in his own opinion, considers these promises of the British 
Government as worthless, I may state that if the authorities of the British Government have 
a regard for their own promises and act upon them with sincerity, in accordance with the 


customary friendship which was formerly, and is now, observed between the two Governments, 
there is no ground for any anxiety. 


«J will also mention the reason for this in a friendly manner, after the settlement of the 
question now before us, should the decision turn upon details ; otherwise not. 


“* Again, in regard to the meetings I had with Lord Northbrook and the Foreign Secre- 
tary at Simla, as mentioned in the paper furnished to me by Sir Lewis Pelly, I beg to observe 
that so many discussions were held in that place that not a single subject was left out; but if 
all: Shoserdiegussione were to he gone over and explained now, it would so lengthen what I have 
to say that I should fail in my object. I will therefore speak of them in a summary manner. 

re iene first place, I would ask whether my going there was by the desire of the Amir, 
sre oes, Eanes of Lord Northbrook. Again, out of all the discussions which took place there 
repeatedly, and in which not a single subject escaped mention, I am now only furnished with 


an extract, in which the hand and foot aré concealed and something from the waist is made 
known ; or in other words, 


pees one paragraph of its many paragraphs is brought forward and 


“First, as to what it is allewed that I said there. 
cussed and decided and finally settled, and not a shred of 
allowed to remain unconsidered. S83 it should be now. 


The subject alluded to was there dis- 
the various questions discussed was 
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Then in respect to the word “ wishes.” It was n 
lh ara alee in this wise :—The British Gieuanie e depated me of his 
gen ‘4 inform the Amir that “in these days certain Taatters i stance, wrote to the 

i lie is id pis not to be relied upon. The object of ty et as athens in the 
Bast Gl eas davent : you on a certain date, saying that the pnriditunientitn dlr sie Foster 
o the Russian Government continued in force.” ons addressed by the 


“Tn the next place, in letters written to the British Age 
: Lea aed ; ‘ nt on the 23r 
Me Kabat in ey Ce rf ig ee that an officer of ra would nea 
or é mir the , 2 Sai : 
Kabul authorities gave their reply to these tae ec pea eal: Ey carb ahs 
it was to the effect that “ the circumstances of the final settlement are now EH ii to ue We 
wish to be informed of the nature of the settlement, and if it be in peronditive ai x ie We 
and power of this God-granted Government, then so much the better Bat if not ere 
anes to the views and power of this Government, then the state of our affain 5 i he 
notified to the English Government. And if the coming of the above-mentioned fic 5 te 
some other matter connected with the welfare of Afghanistan, let us be informed ef ae a 


“Tn reply to this the British Agent received a letter, dated 1: 
letter it was stated that “ the purpose of the sincere friend is One e oh Ge te that 
be deputed for two objects, vzz., the intimation of the final decision of the Seisté ue 
and also of certain matters connected with the northern frontiers of Afghanistan aa ates that 
he may explain certain communications which have passed between the two adele 1 Go es 
ments of England and Russia, and regarding which the Viceroy previously ike: oo ee 


«<¢ When the Amir perccived that Lord Northbrook was ver sis : 
municated his views, in conformity with his customary ‘omits tee nae ae ae 
brief, they were to the effect that “having perused the letters of the Viceroy of india, da a 
Q4th June 1870 and lst May 1872 and 9th May 1872, and also the Totteew of G al - 
Kaufmann, the Russian Governor-General at Tashkend, concerning the foiih penetra on 
made for the northern frontiers of Afghanistan, and which are now hefore ahs ati apis 
opinion, suitable that the Governor-General of India should, in the first instance Wak eae 
Agent with an interview, in order that he may learn the nature of the new command adie 
regarding the frontiers referred to, and ascertain the views of the British Gavenunats ap 
after having thoroughly understood these, he should return to me, in order that I m: : wid : 
how they may be gradually carried out.” / Pe Sean 

“On the receipt of this communication by the Viceroy of India, the Vi i iri 
of the agreement which existed between ihe bo Goren: ee Unie mentite 
Amir’s might be deputed to him. The Amir accordingly deputed me (Syud Nur Mahomed 
Shah) as his Envoy to the British Government. Lord Northbrook on the conclusion of the 
discussion on the 30th August 1873, said to me (Syud Nur Mahomed Shah)—* I have asked 
for you to be deputed from a wish of my own.” ‘This fact will be seen by reference to the 
discussion. ‘The “ wishes,” therefore, “on whose part were they?” And as to other wish 
also, it will be seen from the discussions by whom they were expressed,—I refer to the digeus: 
sion of 12th July 1873 at Simla. Ascertain from whose side the desire for the discussion 
originated. In that discussion I received from Lord Northbrook reassurances as to the absence 
of aggression on the part of the Russians, and also on the part of those tribes which are 
under the influence of the Russians, and at the same time I ascertained that there was a possi- 
bility of aggression. This threw a doubt upon the letter of 24th June 1870 from Lord Ma 0 
which, in the matter of confirming the communication of General Kaufmann, the Giveinen: 
General of Turkistan, stated —“ There is a perfect assurance; do not on your part bring an 
doubt upon it.” And so also with other promises from that side of the north, the detail of 
which here is not necessary, because you can consult those papers in which the explanation is 


recorded. 

“¢In that meeting Lord Northbrook of himself observed without my asking himn— It is 
necessary that the Amir be informed that since the country of Afghanistan is situated between 
the territories of the English and Russian Governments, it is therefore advantageous that the 
Government of Afghanistan should be strong and independent.” He also said of his own \ 
accord without my expressing any wish on the subject—“ In regard to invasion of the Afghan ( \ 
froatier by a foreign enemy, it is probable that in.such ease the English would assist the Ruler { 
of Afghanistan in repelling such aggressors.” But the nature of this assistance was left | 
obscure both in his writings and sayings. When I saw that Lord Northbrook was, without 
any expression of views on my part, very persistent in this particular matter, I said, owing to 
his persistence, that the people of Afghanistan did not place so much reliance on the promises 
of Russia as they did upon the assistance of the British Goveroment. I said also that I could 
not speak further on the subject witb him, nor could I say all that was in my mind, until I 
had considered the matter and talked it over with the Foreign Secretary. This concluded our 
interview. Tbe reason I bad for not discussing this subject with Lord Northbrook was that 
I did not consider it suitable to do so orally without previous conversation with the Foreign 
Secretary.’ 

“ At this point Sy 
venienced by his ailment during the 
himself unable to continue the topic, 


Saturday.” 
z 24 


ud Nur Mahomed Shah, who had evidently been somewhat incon- 
latter part of his statement, paused, and, expressing 
begged that the conference might be adjourned to 
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Sixth mecting between Sin Lrwis Paxry and Syup Nur Manomzp Swag, at noon of the 10th February 1877, 


Present: 


Sir Lewis Pruzy, k.c.8.t., Envoy Ertraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
Srup Nuz Masomen Suan, Envoy of the Amir of Kabul. 

Dr. H. W. Beuvew, c.8.1, Secretary and Interpreter to Sir L. Pelly. 
Nawas Arta Manomep Kuan, British Agent at the Court of Kabul. 
Minaxnor AUMED Kuan, Deputed by the Amir of Kabul. 

Munsa1 Manonxp Bagin, Secretary to the Kabul Envoy. 


“The Envoy opened the proceedings with the continuation of the statement of his case on 
the part of the Amir at the point where he left off on the previous meeting. He proceeded to 
say that he had several meetings with the Foreign Secretary and the Under-Secretary between 
the 12th and 19th of July with many arguments, aud observed that if he. went into them all again 
on this oecasion, it would greatly lengthen what he had to say. ‘ The summary of it,’ he said, 
‘ig this; There is no need for this assistance. The previous promises and pledges between the 
two parties are sufficient. They, however, said the matter which was discussed between us 
should be written. But I told them that if they considered that such want of assistance did 
exist, the people of Afghanistan would pot be satished with such indefinite promises, aid I 
adduced many arguments in proof. On the contrary, T said that the promises and the writings 
of the previous Viceroys on this matter would be vitiated and invalidated. 


——-— 


“©The translated paper given to me by Sir Lewis Pelly is correct; but I even said more 
than it contained, for I said besides—‘ Let all this be entered in the letter from Lord North- 
brook to the Amir.” 


‘* Subsequent to this, in a second interview with Lord Northbrook on the 30th of the same 
month, owing to the persistence with which he referred to the matter, I represented that “the 
. sort of assistance that you mention would not satisfy the people of Afghanistan. I have 
spoken on tais subject with many proofs to the Secretary, and if the British Government should 
make any promise, let it be in the terms that I have proposed to the Foreign Secretary.” I 
also repeated the same in brief to Lord Northbrook, and my reasons for mentioning the subject 
in brief to Lord Northbrook were these, v7z., that in the commencement of the conversation 
of that day he told me that although he was informed word for word of what I had said to the 
Foreign Secretary, he wished them to be repeated in brief by me to himself. 


«¢ Again, as to the present assistance for the future, and for strengthening the frontiers. 
Since I mentioned in our meeting of Thursday last what Lord Northbrook had said at our 
first interview of 12th July regarding Afghanistan being a “ buffer” between the two Govern- 
ments, there is no necessity to repeat it. Also, considering the promises made by Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo with the same views and arguments, and which I mentioned on 


Thursday in connection with the letter of the British Agent, there is no need to refer to 
them again. 


“Tn respect to the point that the people of Afghanistan would not be satisfied with such 


a sort of promise, there was much difference of opinion, and the discussion continued for 
a month. ‘ 


“At last, on the 30th of August of that year, I hada third interview with Lord 
Northbrook, in which all the subjects were thoroughly discussed, and so nothing was left uncon- 
sidered. You can consult the facts of that interview from the records of your own Offices. 

«After that, on the 3rd or 4th of September, I had somec onversation with the Secretary, 
which brought the discussion to a close. 

f “As regards the word “enmity,” it is correct. 
sions are not used in State papers. 
in State papers, said nothing. 


; But the Viceroy said that such expres- 
T also being pleased at the non-usage of such expressions 


\ «As regards the name of Russia, which I mentioned in connection with aggression, it 
4 Was owing to an observation made by Lord Northbrook in the interview of the 12th of July, 
\ who said— It is necessary that the Amir should be informed that since the country of Afghan- 
istan is a ‘buffer’ between the territories of the English and Russian Governments it is 
therefore advantageous for Hindustan that Afghanistan should be strong and independent.” 
Therefore, since he called Afghanistan the bufer against Russia, does this, or not, prove the 
aggression of Russia? Ultimately the Viceroy observed that “even a friendly Government 
can become an aggressor. But the English Government, considering the repeated certain 
assurances which they have received from the Russian Government, cannot entertain any likeli- 
hood of it.” After hearing this, I remained silent, because I thought that unity and friend- 
ship between Governments is a matter of the greatest importance. 


*¢ After all these lengthy discussions Lord Northbrook, on the 6th of September 1873, 
gave me a letter to the address of the Ami 


: : . ‘ r. In reply to this letter, the Amir wrote in detail 
cone ning its several points. Two of the sentences in this letter were to the following 


* J ae What you have written concerning the northern frontier with your pearl-studded 
as ae been understood by this friend in its exactitude. This humble supplicant at the Divine 
tone renders bis thanks to God, and expresses his gratitude that, praised be God the 
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Almighty, lasting: peace and tranquillity are established in all Governments, and doubts and 
oppositions from all sides have been removed; and such security has been attained in all isis 
doms that no one will transegress his own frontiers, and nobody will dispute or discuss with id 
body within their own limits, and the word ‘enmity’ no longer is used in State - ny es ‘éal 
documents, and tranquillity and security are enjoyed by all nations at large. a 


© 2nd.—“ That which that kind friend had penned with the pen charged with friendshi 

to the effect that the course which was pursued towards this friend hy Lord Lawrence ad 
Lord Mayo would continue to be observed on the part of that side. This expression is the cause 
of many rejoicings. My kind friend! after those diseussiong which took place at Sina with 
Sayadat Panah Syud Nur Mahomed Shah there was no necessity for these discussions. That 
very arrangement _and agreement at Ambala is sufficient; so long as from the side of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Great Queen of England, the foundation of friendship shall remain 
intact and stable. Please God Almighty from the side of this supplicant at the Divine Throne 
also the foundation of friendship and union will remain strong and firm as at the time of the 
interview at Ambala, where I met Lord Mayo, whose authority is in my hand, ag also the 
document of Lord Lawrence, which is in my possession.” , 


“« Again, regarding the letter of Mr. Macnabb to the address of the British Agent, asking 
permission for Colonel Baker, who was proceeding from Teheran to India, to be allowed to pass 
through Afghanistan, the Amir wrote to Lord Northbrook in reply—“In the matter of the 
passage of such men as Colonel Baker and others through the limits of Afghanistan, since the 
Envoy of this party at the time of the interview and conference on all these subjects with that 
kind Sahib explained the matter in detail, to the effect that in the Afghanistan limits there 
were many objections, therefore for this reason there is no need for repetition.” 


“The above-mentioned Lord Sabib wrote in reply that “the difficulties which that kind 
friend experiences in the case of European guests travelling in Afghanistan are apparent to this 
friend. He is unable to extend the same hospitality to the servants of Her Exalted Majesty 
the Great Queen as this friend accords to the servants and subjects of that kind friend in 
Hindustan.” 

“¢ Again, at the time of his departure, Lord Northbrook sent a communication to the 
Amir, the substance of which I will now répeat from memory. If there should be some 
slight difference in the wording, let it not be a matter of blame. In brief, its substance was 
to this effect—“I am going, and I leave with the friendship remaining on the same firm 
footing as before, and my successor will also maintain the same course.” 


“*Therefore, till the time of the departure of Lord Northbrook that previous course 
continued to be observed. From the discussions then that have taken place in these meetings 
at Peshawur what anxicty can there be in the mind of the Amir that you should now 
remove it?” 

“The Kabul Envoy here observed that he had now concluded what he desired to say, and 
that there was no grievance in the mind of the Amir in respect to the matters referred to by 
Sir Lewis Pelly, but that discontent had really found place in the Amir’s miud in connection 
with other questions; and if Sir Lewis Pelly would permit him to enumerate the causes of 
this discontent in a friendly, unofficial way, and without provoking controversy by a reply, he 
(the Envoy) would do so. 

“Sir Lewis Pelly expressed his readiness to hear whatever the Kabul Envoy might have 
to say, and begged to inform him that it was the desire of the Viceroy to learn all the causes 
of anxiety that there may be in the mind of the Amir. 


The Kabul Envoy then proceeded to say that if any anxiety have already come into 
the mind of the Amir, or should hereafter come, it will be from other causes. I will, there- 
fore, owing to friendship and expectation of favour, mention some of them. 


“¢he first cause is this:—-At the end of the year 1869, or in the beginning of the 
all the Chiefs of Biluchistan, having been honored by an interview with 
the purport of which was to this effect—‘ Owing 
e pleased to settle the affairs amongst 
of the requirements of certain State 
gent to the English Government, but 
gard to it from the English Govern- 


following year, luc 
the Amir at Kabul, presented a petition, 
to the claims of State which you have upon us, b 
ourselves.’ The Amir, owing to his consideration 
matters at the time, sent that petition through your A 
since then no answer has been received by the Amur 1n re 
ment. 
«The second cause is this :—In regard to the matter of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan 
it was written in a communication from Lord Mayo that “ if efforts and endeavours should 
appear on the part of domestic rivals in order to disturb the position of that kind friend in 


. d aeain kindle the fire of civil war, this circumstance will 
ea es Ler ont Riley array f the English Government; and further, from 


tainly be the cause of the severe displeasure 0 ; 
ine vo Hine they will adopt such means and measures mn this matter as may be deemed 
advisable under the circumstances of the time.” Moveover, I told Commissioner Pollock 
Sahib in the journey to Scistdn that “if you value the friendship of the Amir, do not say 
anything in this matter.’ O£ course he will have written to his own Government. 
© Again, Mr. Maenabb in 1873 wrote to the British Agent—“ Inform the Amir that 
, 7 5 


on the part of the British Govefnment nothing will be said to the Amir.” 
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« Purther, in the interview at Simla, one day the conversation between Lord Northbrook 
and myself turned accidentally on this subject. Lord Northbrook said to me orally— In the 
matter of Yakub Khan, 1 have no concern that I should say why and wherefore, or do go 
and do so. In such matters if the Amir should ask my advice, I will advise him according 
to my knowledge; whether he act upon that or not, it does not matter to me, because the Amir 


will do what he considers advisable for his own welfare.’” 


«© Consequently when. the Amir, for State reasons of expediency, prohibited Sirdar 
Mahomed Yakub Khan from returning to Herat, and imprisoned him, the English Govern. 
ment, in place of severe displeasure and efforts and endeavours, in order that the foundation of 
the government of the Amir should be strong, and in spite of the declaration of the above. 
mentioned Lord Sahib that ‘I have no concern in this matter,” wrote to the British Agent 
through Ommaney Sahib, the Deputy Commissioner, who said—" A telegram has arrived from 
the loreign Seeretary to Government of Tudia, Beso good as to inform His Highness the Amir 
that the Viceroy urgently desires the observance of those conditions on which Sirdar Mahomed 
Yakub Khan came, and that they should be fulfilled. In this case the good name. of the 
Amir and the friendship of the British Government will remain intact, and the Viceroy will 
be glad if he is re-assured as soon as possible in regard to the above-mentioned circumstances, 
and that he also be informed of the real state of the case.” 


“Now I will put the question—Is this, or is it not, an interference in the affairs of the 
Afghan Government tending to diminish its independence ? ; 

«¢ Again, that which you have written by way of note furnished to me in this present 
conference, to the effect that “we will bind ourselves in writing that, should any disturbance 
arise within Afghanistan, the English Government, supporting the Amir, will suppress the 
internal disturbance.” Now, since Lord Mayo has already given a writing in this matter, what 
necessity is there for its repetition ? Let that document be acted upon. It is sufficient, and if 
that should not be sufficient, in what manner can the present writing suffice?’ 


‘At this point the Kabul Envoy, expressing himself fatigued by the day’s exertions, 
begged that the meeting might be adjourned, and observed that he hoped to finish all he had 
to say in putting forward the statement of his friendly and unofficial explanations at the next 
conference.” , 


126. Seventh meeting of the Conference on the 12th Feb- 
ruary.—At this meeting the Envoy concluded his recapitulation of the Amir’s 
grievances against the British Government. The two additional instances 
cited as having caused special annoyance and disappointment were (1) the 
deputation of Ibrahim Khan to Wakhan, which has been described in para- 
graph 86 of this Précis, and (2) the Seistdn arbitration which has been fully dealt 
with in Chapters I, Ii, and III. He then procceded to argue strongly against 
the proposal to establish English Agents in Afghanistan, pointing out that the 
Afghan Government had persistently opposed this from the days of Dost 
Mahomed; that evil things had happened to the English officers located in 
Kabul in the time of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, that the difficulty of protecting 
such Agents was excessive, and that reproach and trouble would infallibly 
attach to the Amir if harm befell them. This meeting took place in the 
presence of the same persons as on the previous occasions; the following is. 
the official record of the Envoy’s statement :— 


Seventh meeting between Siz Lewis Pe.iy and Syup Nur Manomen Saag, at noon of the 12th February 1877. 


“After interchange of the usual complimentary greetings, the Kabul Envoy requested 


permission to continue bis friendly and unofficial statement of miscellaneous anxietics which 
had heretofore arisen in the mind of the Amir. 


_ “The Envoy then said the third cause of anxiety was this: ‘In the matter of Ibrahim Khan 
going with a letter and presents from the English Government to the Mir of Wakhan for the 
reason that the said Mir had hospitably entertained Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon and other 
officers, In the first instance, intimation was received by the British Agent at Kabul that he 
should eee the permission of the Amir for his coming. The Kabul authorities expressed 
ae eis in the matter to the Agent, the detail of which objections you can ascertain 
pee Figs g of the Agent, and part of them is to this effect, viz., that this course is con- 
ee ) Perrone of the rule and customs of the two exalted Governments, and it is not 

@ usage of this country. This matter was yet under consideration, and no final answer 


was received from the Enelish Governm i 
¢ ent, when t - 
to Kabul without the permission of the Amir, tea or hiaen gels a 


“*Now I beg you to observe this—Wh i 
Bot d —When aservant of the Amir’s Government, by the 
(Chief) of ie that Government, performs an act of hospitality, and employs some local Malil 
eirs on the spot on that duty, and then a letter from the Viceroy, or the Lieutenant- 
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Governor of Lahore, is sent with presents to that local Malik, it raises a doubt in the minds of 
the people as to what may have been said to that local Malik, the Mir of Walkhan. Many 
speculations on this subject are already current amongst the people of Afghanistan, and in thia 
matter particularly they now say—On one occasion a Sahib came by permission for one or two 
days to the frontier, and even then there was so much wilfulness (isravri=obstinacy) that a 
letter with presents was sent to the Malik of that place hy the Viceroy of India, If they be 
permitted to reside on our frontiers, in the course of time what may not occur? And how 
shall we provide against such a difficulty? For in this matter of Wakhan they have directly 
interfered in the affairs of Afghanistan. 


«The fourth cause was in the matter of the Seistén question, the decision of which is 
known, and consequently needs no repetition ; for, if I entered into its explanation, it would 
greatly prolong the business; but if there be a necessity for its explanation I will refer to it 
after the special subject now before us is disposed of, shall I consider it advisable at the time: 
otherwise I will not. ; 


«Now, if there be cause for anxiety (endesha) in such matters as those referred to, there 
is much more in the proposal which is now under discussion, for its adoption in Afghanistan 
is very difficult, and ite result will be remorse /pashemani) ; because, referring to the former state 
of affairs at the time that the late Amir and Lord Lawrence met at this very Peshawur and 
concluded a Treaty, this very question which we are now discussing was movted between them, 
Had its entertainment been possible, it would have been at that time acceded to, for the above- 
mentioned Lord was very well acquainted with the circumstances of Afghanistan, and its good 
and evil were clearly known to him. The late Amir himself explained in detail to Lord 
Lawrence that the entertainment of this proposal was impossible, and that it could aot he 
carried out at his hands. And Lord Lawrence consequently settled and decided the point, and, 
for the sake of maintaining the mutual friendship, omitted the proposal from the written Treaty. 
Let this be considered, and let no proposal be brought forward between us which may abrogate 
that Treaty and other assurances. 


“« Again, Lord Lawrence, at the time of his departure from India in 1863, wrote a letter to 
the Amir, which explains and bears testimony to that Treaty. It was written—If you do not 
give up from your hands this manner of friendship which you now have with the English 
Government, that Government has now necessity to employ an equalizing influence (tasarrufi 
adila) in Kabul, and friendship will be firm throughout Afghanistan in the former manner. 


“¢Tt was also written—Your sincere friend has adopted the course which is now made 
current in relation to the affairs of Afghanistan advisedly, and after mature reflection and 
consideration, and Her Exalted Majesty the Great Queen of England has approved and con- 
sented to it. That kind friend (the Amir) will have ascertained from the nature of his own 
action in the Treaty and compact with the English Government that there is no fear of change 
in the course mentioned, nor of interference by the English Government in the internal affairs 
of that dominion (Kabul), or in the administration of that kind friend (the Amir). 


«Tt was also written—Let it be considered certain that if that kind friend (the Amir), 
in order to benefit by the Treaty and compact with the English Government, do uot deviate 
from the former course, there wil] never be any mistake in his administration. 


«There were also other things written in that letter which I need not adduce. You can 
peruse the letter and ascertain what they are. But it is our earnest hope that in conformity 


with that letter no change be now made. 


“<< With respect to the letters and other successive communications from Lord Mayo, it was 
especially stated in one letter—- Whatever wish of your own you may put before this Govern- 
ment will meet with attention and respect. Lord Mayo, in conformi ty with the former friend- 
ship, most thoroughly maintained and strengthened the friendship in accordance with the 
customary usage. ae 

“Now our wish is that, in accordance with the writings of Lord Mayo, you will act in 
conformity with the former assurances. Let not such matters come between us as will make 
us suspicious of State affairs (Government deeds) and scatter away former assurances, espe- 
cially a matter the performance (mustiar) of which is impossible. 

© Agto the state of affairs from the time Lord Northbrook came to India till fhe fime 
he left India. Although there were discussions on the subject, still he left the friendship 

h the conduct of his predecessors, and in conformity with the 


i in conformity wit , a 
saraneenons AsI are alee mentioned, all these circumstances heve, in Peshawur, 
@ usage. 


there is no need to repeat them. 
as favour of your consideration of the t aff 
Pe es ein tie sad inportiality: The condition of the Afghan people is perfectly 
well known to the authorities of the English Government. pea i 4 no need therefore for a 
detailed mention of them. I will only allude to some of them briefly. 
i dread of this proposal, and it is 
«¢Ty the first place, the people of Afghanistan bave a hi 1 
firmly ea thee minds, ee deeply-rooted in pea ‘il ae eo Epatenune oulatier 
f . set foot in their country, it will sooner or later pa : ands. 
a he ehey evened on this point, and i6 is impossible to remove these opinions from 
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true facts of the state of affairs in 
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their minds, for they adduce many proofs in support of them, the mention of which now 
would greatly prolong this discussion. : 


“Therefore, since the opinions of the people of Afghanistan are such, the protection of the 
Englishmen in the midst of those hill tribes is difficult, nay impossible, because the whole army 
and the subjects of the Government are of these mountain people. 


“«Tt is necessary to view the subject with justice. It is known what were the acts of the 
Afghan people at the time the army of your Government was in that country, and Shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk was with you, and I need not therefore relate them. ‘What deeds did they do 
in the very bazar of Kandahar and Kabul? One of them was hanged for an act perpetrated 
by him. A few days later another committed the same act. This state of affairs continued 
for three years, and was not'stopped. 


“But besides this there are some people who, out of hostility to the Amir, would secretly 
kill some Sahib in order to may the friendship of two Governments. Was not the Commander. 
in-Chief of the Amir’s army murdered by these people in the very midst of twenty thousand 
of his troops? 


«* Now the Amir would have to protect the Sahibs with his army; but if he could not 
protect the life of his own Commander-in-Chief, then in what manner could he protect the 
life of any other person ? ‘<2 


“¢ Again, if ob any time a disturbance or revolution should occur in Afghanistan, the 
Sahibs would be certainly destroyed; and this is a point which needs no explanation, for it 
is well known; because in times of disturbance in Afghanistan, from the days of Timur Shah 
to the present day, very many of the noblest men of Afghanistan itself have perished, and 
many of their greatest Chiefs and leaders have been murdered. Were I to enter into details 
on this subject, it would greatly lengthen my discourse. But if you should so desire, I will 
relate to you the circumstances under which each one of them was killed. 


“© Therefore, in ease that, from some cause or other, the Sahibs should be killed, where 
would the consequence lead to? Eternal reproach and bitterness against Afghanistan would 
be the result, and their friendship with the English Government being destroyed would be 
exchanged for enmity. 


“Let it be remembered that one English Sabib on this frontier of Peshawur was 
murdered between the frontiers of two Governments, and notwithstanding the enquiries made 
in accordance with the approval of Lord Northbrook, as was admitted by him in the discussion 
at Simla, and who subsequently wrote to the Amir expressing his satisfaction thereon, the 
final issue has been the defection of Nouroz Khan, who, having robbed a kafila, has taken to 
flight. This enquiry put the Amir to great expense, and was attended with the loss of many 
lives, and the only result has been the closure of the road up to the present time, owing to the 
resentment of the people. : 


“«Now, what would be the consequences should such an occurrence happen on those 
far distant frontiers, the inhabitants of which comprise people of all sorts of tribes? 


““< Therefore, what would be the advantage if the Amir should comply with such a 
proposal, in which there is both loss of reputation and injury to Afghanistan, as well as 
bitterness of feeling, besides alienation of the two Governments either now or hereafter? 
Under the previous arrangement, up to the present nothing has occurred contrary to friendship, 
1n conformity with the terms of writings and documents. — 


“And what advantage is there that the Amir should now knowingly make such 
an arrangement, the result of which would be enmity and regret to the two Governments and 
alienation of the friendship between them? If he now undertake this difficult task, and it 
be impossible to carry it out, you will be the first to say why did you enter into an arrange- 
ment which it is impossible to perform? And what will all people and the nations on the face 
of the earth say? And, further, since with all the treaties and documents of the British 
Government which he has in bis hand no blame can be attached to the Amir, any alteration 
now will impose a load of blame on him which will be both injurious to Afghanistan and 
reprehensible also, Now blame is the worst of all things in any matter. Why, therefore, 
should the English Government, notwithstanding the friendship which the Amir so much 
expects from them, be disposed to impose such a load of blame upon so sincere a friend? 


«Tn the first day’s conference, in the outset of th 


any anxieties that might be in the mind of the Amir. Now will this remove the anxiety 
from the mind of the Amir, or will it r: 


rile } aise a fresh anxiety, not only in the mind of the Amir 
but in the minds of all the people of Afghanistan? Therefore I now expect from the great 
civilized English Government that they will well weigh the several arguments I have adduced 
m fr aetions and discussions and quotations I have made from papers and documents, as 
well us what I have said on the head of the customary usage and the impraeticability of this 
" wpusal owing to the views of the people of Afghanistan and the actual condition of their 
deat in order they may arrive at just and correet opinion as to who has the right on his 
i v and what is best. And I beg that the English Government will not raise a question. 
Ww hich will abrogate the former treaties and agreements and the past usage in order that the 
friendship should continue strong on the same footing as hitherto.’ ” = 


e conversation you proposed to remove 
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127. Eighth meeting on 15th February. Sir L. Pelly’s 
See telegram from Sir L. Pelly, rep Jy on the whole case.—The time had 
dated 14th Februnry, ond His Eacel. TOW arrived for Sir L. Pelly to answer the Envoy. 
auaitles Rea MANES ADRs Sebeueny, i Pig ie conveyed to him were to point 
} ' out to Syud Nur Mahomed in g 
if the Amir refused to receive English Agents cither 3 Rabat ce 
frontier, that the British Government would be compelled to fall back upon the 
Treaty of 1855 which bound the Amir to join the British Government against 
its enemies, but contained no reciprocal engagement binding upon the British 
Government; that the Amir’s jurisdiction would be respected in those parts 
in which it had been already recognized; but that the British Government 
would distinetly decline to support him or his dynasty in any troubles, external 
or internal, and would take its own measures to strengthen the British frontier 
without further reference to the Amir, who must clearly understand that he 
could not get either treaty, subsidy, or dynastic recognition without an appre- 
ciable equivalent on his part. At the same time Sir L, Pelly was desired to be 
careful not to break off negotiations pending further written instructions. If 
the Envoy should definitely and unconditionally reject. the proposal in respect 
to British Agents, or if he should propose any other conditions in lieu, Sir L. 
Pelly was to say that he had no instructions to discuss the situation, and must 
refer the matter to the Viceroy for orders, and meanwhile suspend negotiations. 
He was to tell the Envoy that in his (Sir L. Pelly’s) opinion there was no 
likelihood of the British Government agreeing to negotiate on any other basis 
than that already defined, and that the Amir had probably missed an oppor- 
tunity, which could never recur, of greatly strengthening his own position. 
The following memorandum describes the manner in which Sir L. Pelly carried 
out these instructions :— 


Eighth meeting between Sir Lewis Pelly and Syud Nur Mabomed Shah at noon of the 15th February 1877, 


Present : 


Sir Lewis Perry, £.c.3.1., Envoy Eatraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
Syup Ncer Manourp SHag, Eneoy of the Amir of Kabul. 

Dr. H. W. Betrew, c.s.1., Secretary and Interpreter to Sir Lewis Pelly. 
Nawap Arta Magomep Kaan, British Agent at the Court of Kabul. 
Mirakwor AuMeED Kuan, Deputed by the Amir of Kabul. 

Monswi Manomuep Bagir, Secretary to the Kabul Envoy. 


« Sir Lewis Pelly commenced by saying—I assure the Envoy of the close attention I have 
paid to all he has been so good as to state, and that what has fallen from his lips appears to me 
to strengthen a conviction at which the Viceroy has long ago deliberately arrived, viz., of the 
necessity which existed for frank, confidential, and personal explanations between the two 
Governments in view to removing misapprehensions concerning the past aud as to the nature 
of the Viceroy’s own intentions for the future. An opportunity for these explanations has 
happily now been found in our present meeting, and I would premise that the motive of the 
Viceroy in desiring, by means of this conference, to arrive at a satisfactory understanding 
is not to interfere in Afghanistan, but to avert the danger of future interference by others ; 
and Sir Lewis Pelly continued—In handing to the Envoy some extracts from the 
records of the Government of India, my object was not to enter into controversy con- 
cerning the past, but to prove to the Amir the careful consideration which the Viceroy 
has accorded to the wishes of His Higbness (as recorded in those extracts) for a formal 
and permanent alliance of a defensive, offensive and dynastic character. It is clear 
to the Viceroy that one of the causes which has led to a diminution of the confidence and 
satisfaction evinced by the Amir on the oceasion of his visiting the late Lord Mayo at Ambala 
ia to be found in the fact that the British Government both then and subsequently in 1873 

ply with the above-mentioned wishes 


deemed it premature and otherwise inexpedient to com 
itself to any engagement. Another cause of mutual 


of the Amir, and declined to commit ‘ 1 oe 
misapprehension has been the want of frequent, cordial, and confidential communications be- 
tween the two Governments. The Envey’s recapitulation of the Amir’s real grievances and 
anxieties, and of what has happened in past times, shows that His Highness has for years been 
more or Jess estranged from the British Indian Government, on grounds seueh have ony 
recently come to the knowledge of the present Viceroy, and which would proba ay been 
prevented by a better knowledge of the Amit’s feelings. | It is in the opinion of the ee 
certain that, had an intelligent British officer been in direct personal communication ui iat 
Amir, many of the alleged causes of His Highness grievances, and ee ate: ap F 
could not have taken place. Referring further to the Amir’s real grievances, which the Envoy 
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had alluded to in a friendly and unofficial manner and had properly explained to be apart from 
the aubject of the proposed negotiation, 1 felt no hesitation in declaring myself quite willing 
to listen to the Enyoy’s enumeration of these, because Tam aware that the Viceroy bas 
always wished to be thoroughly informed of His Highness’ real views, desires, and requests 
on al) matters affecting their common interests. 


Again, I acceded to the Envoy’s request: that his statement of grievances might be made 
ex parte and without reply, not through lack of argument and other opposing matter for a 
reply, but 1 refrain from controversy upon past affairs. 


«Sir Lewis Pelly procecded—The Viceroy having given every practieable consideration to 
the circumstances of the past relations between the two Governments, and having carefully 
studied the position of the Amir in relation to the existing political situation in Central Asia— 
a sitnation which shows that the integrity and independence of Afghanistan and the consolida- 
tion of the Amir’s rule may ere long be imperilled—deems it equitable, and for the common 
interests of both Governments, that he should inform the Amur of his willingness to accord 
him (the Amir) open and active support against his danger of interference from without. 


“The Viecroy further desires that this concession should be unaccompanied by any demands 
on his part whatsoever, or by any conditions other than such as are reasonable in themselves, or 
plainly necessary, to enable bim to fulfil the obligations which he would undertake in ratifying a 
Treaty of the contemplated character. That among these conditions is one which is so obviously 
eseential to the proposed undertaking that it would be futile to open negotiations except this 
condition should be agreed upon as a preliminary, ¢7z., the admission on the part of the Amir 
of the principle that the British Government shall be allowed to station British Agents on the 
frontiers which this Government undertakes to aid in defending; for it is manifest that the 
Viceroy could not pretend to protect those frontiers except be should be enabled to collect, 
through his own responsible Agents, timely intelligence of what might be passing on oy beyond 
them, and so prepare himself for meeting contingencies, and for explaining to Her Majesty’s 
Government from independent, unprejudiced, and official sources, the facts of any alleged 
aggression, and the necessity which existed for repelling the same. 


“In insisting, however, on the admission of this principle as a sxe gud zon to the opening 
of negotiation, the Viceroy has no wish or intention unnecessarily tu embarrass the Amir in 
the exercise of it, and would therefore leave the settlement of the details for giving effect to 
this principle to be arranged in the present conference. 


“As regards the Treaty of 1855. The Envoy has declared that the Amir holds it to be 
still valid and adheres to its terms. The Viceroy also admits this Treaty to be still in force, 
and on his part will, in the absence of a revised Treaty, observe its terms. But I would 
remind the Envoy.tbat the first article of this Treaty provides for perpetual friendship, which 
between States implies good neighbourhood, and that the third and last article of the same 
Treaty binds the Government of the Amir to join the British Government in war with any 
other Power, but does not, in any manner or degree, bind the British Government to aid the 
Amir against his enemics whether foreign or domestic. Iinally, said Sir Lewis Pelly: The 
Viceroy in now offering to enter into the proposed formal public engagement, concedes what he 
believes the Amir to have heretofore wished or requested, and evidences, to the utmost of his 
power, his sincere desire for cordial and intimate relations with the Government of Afghan- 
istan. It now rests with the Amir, through you, His Highness’ Envoy Plenipotentiary, 
either to meet the Viceroy in the trusting spirit he displayed at Ambala in 1869, and accord 


to the Viceroy the means of affording the Government of Afghanistan open and active support, 
or else to reject the advantages offered. 


“ But in the most-friendly manner I beg the Envoy to understand that if the Amir reject 


* The Envoy at this point interrupted and wished all We offer and all We ask, and no basis of negotia 
Sir Lewis Pelly to alter the wording of his remarks, tion 1s left, the Viceroy, while observing the terms 


in view to epecifying more clearly what was mennt of the Treaty of 1855,* will decline to support 
by strengthening the frontier, and in view also to 


showing that the Treaty of 1857 was referred tons the Amir and his dynasty an any: troubles, Baal 
well ae that of 1855. The Kabul Envoy then with Or external, and their unknown consequences, an 


great cmphasia repeatedly declared the Amiradheres will continue to strengthen the frontier of British 
to the Treaty of 1657 as well as to that of 1855, 


Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that the articles of Agree- India without further reference to the Amin, ee 
went of 1857 did not supersede, but confirmed, the order to provide against probable contingencies. 


Treaty of 1855. Sir Lewis Pelly declined to alter “ i i A : di = 
the wording of his remarks, but said that when he Ae the question now. immediately under discus 


had concluded he would be happy to reply to the sion relates only to the admission of the principle 
Kabul Envoy’s questions on the above subject, that British Agents shall be permitted to reside 

on the Afghanistan frontiers, my remarks bave 
ction with the question of frontier defence. But 
I need not assure the Envoy that should this principle be admitted, I shall be happy to diseuss, 
in the most friendly and fair manner, the details of a formal agreement, under which the British 


Government would bind itself not only to a defensive-offensive alliance, but to the public 
ea of the Amir’s heir, and to affording His Highness support against factious disturb- 
ance within. 


been confined to this subject taken in conne 


“Sir Lewis Pelly here concluded his remarks. On this the Kabul Envoy observed that 
he did not understand what w 


as meant by strenethenine the ier ia wi ‘ther 
sicetnen tas Baste y gthening frontier of India without furt 
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“ Sir Lewis Pelly said in reply—The Viceroy will 
i y will take such meas i 
and lawful for strengthening the frontier of British India and progidine aes pried ‘and 
repose of that empire ; and this without communication with the Amir, y 


“The Kabul Envoy on this asked—In regard i 
* =. : gard to the strencther » frontie 
British India, without reference to the Amir which you have alluded to ee bia Sony 
mean within the territories of the Amir and Af, rhanistan, or otherwise? i 


“T have already stated, Sir Lewis Pel] li e obj 
Pa rs fr Uns Nea y replied, that the object of the Present conference 


“T have also stated that the Viceroy will observe the t 
if the proposed negotiation do not have lige Br ean es Seats 
“‘T now repeat that the Viceroy has no intention of interfering wi jurisdicti 
ae : : y ith the jurisdict 
the ie He PR wees aeNe recognized that jusiedietion? The Kabul Taebat 
remarke at he would give his definite answer the Agenc i 
instant. The meeting then enclosed.” SB MEE ESSE ae EAR THEN 


128. Ninth and last meeting of Conference on 19th Febru- 
ary.-—At this meeting the Envoy had promised to submit a definite answer 
on the question whether or no the Amir had accepted the principle of permit- 
ting English Agents to reside within Afghanistan—or rather, inasmuch as 
the Amir had, in sending his Envoy to Peshawur, accepted this principle, the 
question now was whether His Highness meant to adhere to, or withdraw from, 
his agreement. The Envoy’s statement on this question was tedious and 
desultory, but he described the residence of English Agents in Afghanistan 
as impossible, and laid stress on Article 7 of the Convention of 1857 as showing 
that Lord Lawrence had pledged himself to have a Native and not an European 
Agent at Kabul. In other words, he rejected the principle the acceptance of 
which had been laid down as not only essential to further negotiations, but as 
a necessary preliminary to the conference with Sir Lewis Pelly at Peshawur. 
Sir Lewis Pelly answered in accordance with the instructions summarized in 
paragraph 127; he promised to submit the Envoy’s representation to the 
Viceroy for orders, but warned him that there was little probability of the British 
Government altering the stipulated basis for negotiation which the Envoy had 
rejected; meanwhile, all further discussion must be suspended. 


Ninth meeting between Sir Lewis Pelly and Syud Nur Mabomed Shah, at noon of the 19th February 1877. 


Present: 


Sin Lewis Pexty, £.¢.8.1., Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
Syup Nug Manomgp Suan, Envoy of the Amir of Kabul. 

Dn. H. W. Bezew, ¢.8.1., Secretary and Interpreter to Sir Lewis Pelly. 
Nawan Arra ManonEp Kuan, British Agent at the Court of Kabul, 
Minangops Anmep Kuan, Deputed by Amir of Kabul. 

Mounsui Manomep Baair, Secretary to Kabul Envoy. 


“Sir Lewis Pelly commenced by saying that in accordance with the arrangement made 
between the Kabul Envoy and himself on the 5th instant, the Kabul Envoy bad made his 
statement concerning the past, and Sir Lewis Pelly had offered his remarks thereon. Sir 
Lewis Pelly would now, in accordance with the above-mentioned arrangement, request tbe favor 
of the Kabul Envoy affording him a definite reply as to whether the Amir still adheres to, or 
withdraws from, the assurance given to the Viceroy by His Highness, to the effect that he 
agrees to the principle of British Agents being allowed to reside on the Afghan frontiers in 
view to the protection of those frontiers, by observing and reporting the events that may have 


place on or beyond those frontiers. 


“The Kabul Envoy here said that in accordance with what he said on Monday to the 


effect that had the Amir seen any advantage to the two sides from this difficult proposal and 
consented to it, there would bave been no necessity for all this discussion, but that he would 
to-day in this meeting finish all he had to say on the matter, and pive his definite reply to the 
question put by Sir Lewis Pelly ; but if it were not considered so by Sir Lewis Pelly, he was 
present to bear what he might have to say. He then proceeded to say : , ‘ : 

i iti i -h sides that the misunderstandines 

«I beg to state that since it is the hearty desire of both sides tha’ g 

seitiipeted wltky past matters, and also connected with the explanation of the wishes of His 
Excellency the Viceroy should be removed, it affords room for hope and pleasure, because the 
Y 1 be based upon the firmness of the old 


true state of affairs being understood by both sides, wil upon 
Siandahip. His Pxoalloney the Viceroy especially should be well informed as to the true state 


of affairs in Afghanistan, and he should kindly pay attention to them as to what degree and 


of what kind his power is in a matter which is impossible. 
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«As to the matter of the past, I bave explained them in these meetings of some davg 
past. There is no necd for repetition. It is a matter which has been disposed of. It will jp 
for both sides to act on that footing. And as to the future, that also I have explained with 
sundry quotations during the seven conferences of the month of Mohurrum 1294 H. (corre, 
sponding with 17th January to 16th February 1877). You will through them have been 
onic of the state of the case. Notwithstanding that the explanation of the condition of 
Afghanistan was made, especially in the conference of the 27th of that month (correspondin 
with 12th February 1877), it will be again clearly and confidentially made known in the con. 
tents of these following paragraphs. 


“«T beg to state that it was the cordial desire of His Highness the Amir that in these 
friendly and confidential conferences at Peshawur the discussion together should be with 
sincerity of purpose, so that in accordance with the tenor of past writings no doubt should 
remain on any matter on either side. And its object was this, that the usual friendship should 
remain firm on the former footing. 


“¢ Asto what bas been written in the matter of non-interference in Afghanistan, it is certain 
that the British Government will never in any manner interfere in such manner as to cause 
any anxiety in the mind of His Highness the Amir, or bis successor, or to shake the indepen. 
dence of Afghanistan. 


“Ag to the matter of removing the danger of future interference by others. In this 
matter the Government of Afghanistan is rendered without want by the successive writings 
of Lord Mayo and of Von Kauffmann, the Russian Governor-General in Tashkend, who wrote 
in the first letter, and this is a summary of one of its paragraphs, #z., “ there will be lastin 
peace and friendship between us and you. I have no intention to interfere or meddle with the 
government of the Afghans.” Further, Lord Mayo repeatedly gave a general confirmation to 
his papers, especially this first paper of his, which be expressly and wholly confirmed; and His 
Highness the Amir forwarded his reply to it in accordance with the advice of the above- 
named Lord, 


“Tord Northbrook also confirmed those papers, and in accordance with the writings 
of Lord Granville and Prince Gortchakoff, which he gave me at Simla, thoroughly reassured 
me upon them. On the 6th September 1878 he wrote to His Highness the Amir, and the 
following is an extract from that letter:—‘ The Russian Government has expressed that it 
considers all the territories in the possession of that kind friend to be the property of Afghan- 
istan; and Prince Gortchakoff has expressed to the Prime Minister of Her Majesty the 
Queen that the Emperor of Russia does not consider Afghanistan to be amongst those territo- 
Ties in which the counsel of the Russian Government would have effect.” And this also, “no 


kind of interference and meddling which can be the cause of injury to the independence of 
Afghanistan is even thought of.” 


“¢QLord Northbrook also wrote—“¢ The Government of Russia has asserted that it has 
accepted the boundaries of the territories of that kind friend such as they were specified in the 
letter of Lord Granville, dated 17th October 1872.” He also wrote to the effect that the Amir 
should rest assured of peace and prosperity, and that he need fear no kind of aggression, or 
interference, in the territories mentioned in the aforesaid letter of Lord Granville. “The 
Russian Government,” he wrote, “has taken upon itself the responsibility of restraining the 
tribes which are under the influence of its counsel from aggression upon the territories of that 
kind friend, such as their limits were defined in the aforementioned letter of Lord Granville.’ 


““* Lord Northbrook also wrote to the effect that the Amir should adopt the chief object 
mentioned in the letter of Lord Granville. And that chief object was this, that in the States 
of Central Asia, as regards relations with him, peace and tranquillity should subsist between 
them, and that in future there should be no aggression from one side of the specified frontier 
to the other. He also wrote to the effect that the result of correspondence which bad passed 
between the Governments of Russia and England was to strengthen Afghanistan, and to 
remove all fears and dangers which were apprehended from without; and he assured the 
Amir that he need have no misgivings as to external danger to his territories, and could, with 


Cd security, devote himself to the internal advancement and organization of his 
erritories, 


ei Therefore the authorities of the Government of Afghanistan have the most perfect con- 
fidence that, there can be no deviation from the tenor of these writings, which have been briefly 
mentioned, in respect to the peace and tranquillity and lasting friendship of the States, in 
accordance with the reply of His Highness the Amir to the letter of Lord Northbrook of 
the 6th September 1873. If there should be a want of confidence in the substance of these 
successive writings approved by Governments, or the probability of a causcless want of confi- 
dence ue them becoming a reason for displeasure to the Governments, what propriety is there 
in this ? It is far from the welfare of States if there should be the possibility of objection to 
the promises made by such relizious Governments and such Ministers and Viceroys. If the 
authorities of the Government. of Afghanistan were, without cause, to think there was the 


ay of objection to the Treaties and Agreements they have in their hands, it would un- 
oubtedly be contrary to confidence and amity and friendship. 


“As on the first day of our conf 1 i i 
; : ; ay -onference the discussion commenced with the subject of the 
Psapp Wensions in the mind of the Amir prior to the arrival of the present Viceroy, and 
xtracts were quoted in support thereof from the records of the meeting at Ambala and cun- 
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versations at Lahore and Simla, it is necessary that I (should) now explain the matter. In the 
conferences of the 8th and 10th of February I explained this matter with proots in support of 


my wards, and disposed of the wishes of the Amir. Ti a i 
ae coor ean 108e same arguments are now applica- 


‘“* As to what was said in respect, to the probability of the misapprehension of the Amir 
not having occurred had the Viceroy had better knowledge of the views of His Highness. From 
my statements of the 10th and 12th February it is clear that whatever has occurred has been 
with knowledge, and not without knowledge. My object in these statements was this, that 
the authorities of the British Government should not show such inattention in the formalities 
of friendship to the rights of the Amir; and, in conclusion, I explained the grounds of 
anxiety in such a difficult matter as the question now under discussion, the carrying out of 
which in Afghanistan is impossible and embarrassing. My object is this, that you should not 
throw such new causes for anxiety, not only into the mind of the Amir, but upon the whole 
of Afghanistan, 

“* As to what waa said in reference to the external danger, I beg to observe that danger is 
of two kinds, internal and external; the internal danger owing to the residence of English 
officers on the frontiers is apparent, and admits of no doubt. Matters would fall out in accord- 
auce with my description of the state of affairs in Afghanistan in the conference of the 12th 
February. Therefore consider what will be the heginning, and what the end, of such a mea- 
sure. As to external danger, as I bave already shown to-day, I do not entertain its probability. 


“As to a new Treaty, 1 have said nothing, and holding aloof, will say nothing. I will 
discuss your special proposal and dispose of that. 


“Tn respect to the Treaty of 1855, which has been repeatedly mentioned, I beg to observe 
that I have made no mention of the Treaty of 1855. I have stated that the late Amir and Lord 
Lawrence met and made a Treaty and Covenant. But now that the subject of the Treaty has 
come before me, I beg to point out that the Treaty of 1855 was made with the late Sirdar 
Ghulam Hyder Khan, and the Treaty of 1857 by the late Amir himself with Lord Lawrence. 
Further, the last letter of Lord Lawrence in 1868 was sent to the Amit by way of a written 
(wasiea) authority, and the subsequent conversations with Sir D. Macleod, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Lahore, were in accordance with it; as also were the documents of Lord Mayo from 
Ambala in 1869, and the papers of Lord Northbrock from Simla, including the last letter at 
the time of bis departure, together with other State papers which I have already referred to 
to-day. These are all connected one with the other; they are not separate, they are one. Of 
course the tenor of all these will be attended to. If there be want of acknowledgment, and 
want of regard to the tenor of one of them, it will undoubtedly be the cause for want of 
acknowledgment and want of regard to the whole of them. 

““¢With special reference to the Treaty of 1857 which the late Amir made with Lord 
Lawrence. Inasmuch as the condition of Afghanistan was thoroughly well known to Lord 
Lawrence, be bound himself in the 7th Article of that Treaty that the British Government 
might maintain an Agent at Kabul on the part of the English Government, but he was not to 
be an Englishman. ‘The Government of Afghanistan will never im any manner consent to 
acknowledge the abrogation of this article. 

“With reference to the desire of His Excellency the Viceroy far cordial and intimate 
relations with the Government of Afghanistan, and that it now rests with His Highness the 
Awir, in the trusting spirit he displayed at Ambala in 1869, to be in accord with the Viceroy, 
I beg to enquire what bas occurred contrary to that trusting spirit of Ambala in communica- 
tions and State observances. The Amir is, with sincerity of purpose, in accord with His 
Excellency the Viceroy, in accordance with those communications and the former course. And 
as to according His Excellency the Viceroy a “means,” I beg to say that no better mea 
exist than those of the past, which formerly, in the time of perplexity, and aera y up 
to the present time, have produced sincerity and good deeds from time to time, 7 ue . 
mention them in detail, it would prolong our discussion ; but if you wish me to do so, I wi 


describe them. ‘ pao cba 
«The Amir has always received the praise and approval of past \iceroys on account « 
those of his said deeds . ig manifest iu their letters to him. Her Majesty the Queen has 


also given her approval to them. How then can he now-hope to accord a new means which 


is not in his power ? 
has anybody ever rejected his own advantages? As to 


the cordial desire of His Excellency the Viceroy for the advantages of the Amir, it . os 
upon such new and hard conditions, especially the residence of British officers aes @ ple 
tiers, which of itself is clearly a cause for the sejection of his Sia ree rele aes int: fare 
} : ir to re} to the admission of this prince res 8 
ee ee are rag been repeatedly brought forward, although I 


Fe eS eal Ene in my description of the condition of Afghanistan in 


T would now beg to observe as follows :—His emer 
the Viceroy will, of course, through your Agency, consider he wale a ae quote 
have made in these Conferences from begining to ent. First, he wi a id i is setae ie 
and Agreements and writings from time to time without rejection. ean eens 
of the Government which I have adduced this day 10 the cuinmenrseny ne ae ee 
to the effect that the probubility of external danger bad been removed. rd, ‘ 


“© As to rejecting of advantages, 


have distinctly explained the 1 
the conference of the 12th February, 
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the conditions of Afghanistan, consider this chief proposal of the British Government is 
dificult. Inasmuch as this chief proposal, owing to successive causes, 18 Impossible, I wil] 
again refer to documents, and first to the letter of His Excellency the Viceroy to the address 
of His Highness the Amir, dated 1] th October 1876, which was sent by hand of the British 
Agent. In that letter it is stated to tho effect that when the British Government takes upon 
itself weighty matters on behalf of the Amir, the Amir will, for facilitating these weight 

matters, acquiesce in whatever the above-mentioned Agent, bearer of the letter, may explain 
to him; and in the absence of this the English Government will not be able to carry out 
the matters mentioned. Further, you yourself, in the discussion of the first day’s conference, 
stated, and have repeated on various occasions in these conferences, that unless His Highness 
the Amir accepted this principle of the residence of English officers on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, it was not possible for the English Government to take upon itself the responsi. 
bility of aiding to repel an external encmy. It was further stated that His Excellency the 
Viceroy has no wish or desire to embarrass the Amir in the matter of carrying out this pro- 
posal for the residence of English officers on the frontiers of Afghanistan. I beg to assure you 
that it is a matter of satisfaction, and enough of hope, to the Amir that His Highness the 
Amir has withdrawn from this source of embarrassment. He has, therefore, no weight: 

matter to anew present before the English Government; nor does he put upon the English 
Government the responsibility of assistance to repel an internal enemy ; nor has he entrusted 
the protection of those frontiers from an external cnemy to the English Government; nor 
has he the power to consent to so difficult: a matter, the result of which will be nothing but 
reproach to the Amir himself, because the territories of Afghanistan have not in themselves 
the power to endure such a measure as the residence of British officers in their frontiers. 


“Therefore I earnestly hope, for the welfare of the two Governments, that His Excel. 
lency the Viceroy, through your good offices, will, with great frankness and sincerity of pur. 
pose, act in conformity with the course of past Viceroys, and that by means of his own good 
acts the relations of friendship and unity may be increased. 


“© As to what was said in reference to no basis being left for negotiation, I beg to observe, 
in a friendly and frank manner, that the basis which has been laid for you by the wise arrange- 
ments of previous Councillors and Ministers of Her Majesty the Queen of England in 
London, of Her Viceroys in India, after mature deliberation and thought from time to time 
during the course of all these past years, and has been approved of by Her Majesty the 
Queen, still exists. Friendsbip has remained firm upon it since a very long time, and the 
previous Viceroys have written their praise and commendation to His Highness the Amir for 
his worthy acts. What matter then has appeared which is contrary to the tenor of past 
written communications that there should be now no basis left for negotiation ? 


“*The Government of Afghanistan is certain that the British Government of its own 
perfect honesty will continue constant and stable to that firm basis.’ 


“The Kabul Envoy having finished his reply, Sir Lewis Pelly commenced : 


“<«Then the Envoy declines the sine gud non preliminary. As I have already said, I 
decline to leave the point immediately before us and go into controversy. But since the 
Envoy has stated that the Amir has always adhered to the terms of the old Treaty, I would 
ask the Envoy whether he considers the repeated refusal of the Amir to receive temporary and 
special friendly missions, the rejection even of British Agents, the absolute and permanent 
closing of Afghanistan against British subjects and their trade, and the denial to an English 
traveller of passage towards British India, are acts of friendship and good neighbourhood, 
or consonant with the spirit of the first article of the ‘I'reaty still subsisting. Or does the 


Envoy suppose that there is any other potentate claiming to observe civilized treaty relations 
who would venture thus to treat Englishmen ? 


“€ Again, the Envoy bas stated to the effgct that letters received from Von Kaufmann, 
the Russian G overnor-General at Tashkend, have removed all need for fear as respects Russia. . 
And in making this statement the Envoy has doubtless afforded what he may deem to be 
adequate consideration to the events of the past three years in the direction of Khiva, Bokhara, 
Khokand, and the Turkoman border, as also to the fact that more recently the Russian Gover- 
nor-General, above mentioned, bas made overtures, through the Russian Ambassador at 
London, to the present Viceroy of Iidia for the disarmament of Afghanistan. Nor can the 
Envoy have forgotten the representation which the Amir has heretofore made to the British 
Government of India as to his apprehension of Russian aggressions. But all these matters 
are for the judgment of the Afghan Government. England has no reason to fear Russia. 


“Tn conclusion, the Envoy Plenipotentiary, on behalf of His Highness the Amir of 
Kabul, having declined to admit the principle that British Agents shall be allowed to reside 
on the frontiers of Afghanistan for the purposes already mentioned by me, I have no powers 
or authority to open negotiations. I am willing, however, as requested by the Envoy, to 
refer what he bas said to the Viceroy, and to await His Excellency’s written reply. But in 
the meantime the commencement of negotiations must be postponed, and I feel bound tg tell 
the Envoy that in my opinion there is no probability of the British Government agreeing to 


eas oe than that to which my powers have already becn confined; and 
mir : ; ‘ 
his position, &$ missed an opportunity, which may never recur, of greatly strengthening 
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“The Kabul Envoy, having heard the remarks of Sir Lewis Pell 
had said to-day might be submitted to the Viceroy at Calcutta, and Hie Eee cha eel 
reply be awaited, on receipt of which the Envoy would point out what he thought expedient 
or inexpedient in His Lordship’s decision, and then either himself give adefinite reply, or, if 
he should be unable to do ao, would refer to the Amir for further instructions, es 


“ Proceedings for the day then closed.” 


129. Serious indisposition of the Kabul Envoy.—After the 
close of the meeting of the 19th February Syud Nur Mahomed’s sickness 
increased, and for four days he remained in'seclusion. He declined European 
medical aid, and was attended by a Native Doctor. An injection of the milk 
of a ayeniae neuen was ere ml did not afford him much relief, and it 
was intended to inject mare’s milk, Notwithstandin ies he i 
on the 25th cite aif for business, BS eponeaieenheremsinnd 


130. Final instructions, dated 8rd March, from His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy, to Sir L. Pelly, directing closure of the 
Conference.—On hearing the nature of the answer given by the Euvoy at 

See Sir L. Pelly’s telegrama, dated the ninth meeting, and the action taken thereon by 
19th, 20th nnd 21st February, and Sir Lewis Pelly, the Viceroy telegraphed to the 
Viceroy's telegram, dated 2ist Feb- Jatter his approval. His Excellency desired that 
ruary. Appendix XXV. } mo 

the Envoy might be informed that the Government 
of India were glad to have received such full and detailed information in regard 
to the Amir’s views and feelings in respect both to his past and present relations 
with the British Government. That with regard to the first portion of the 
Envoy’s statement, the Viceroy regretted that the Amir should have felt cause 
to regard his relations with the British Government with dissatisfaction, but 
declined to discuss past events over which he had no control. That the con- 
cluding portion of the Envoy’s statement had received attentive consideration, 
but that it did not appear to contribute to the improvement of existing relations 
or the settlement of present negotiations any facts or considerations which had 
not been fully anticipated and taken into account by the British Government. 
That the Viceroy was engaged in writing to Sir L. Pelly in acknowledgment 
of the latter’s reports of the proceedings of the Conference, and with special 
reference to the points on which the Envoy appeared to be labouring under 
misapprehension as to the views and objects of the British Government. ‘This 
statement of His Excellency the Viceroy’s views as to what had passed at 
the Conference is contained in the following letter dated 3rd March, to Sir 


L. Pelly :— 

“The statement made to you by Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, for my personal information, 
is now before me, I have read it with interest and attention, and have already authorized you 
by telegraph to express to the Envoy my thanks for the care he has taken to explain fully the 
views and feelings of the Amir in regard to the relations between His Highness and the 
British Government. I understand that the Euvoy wishes that, before entering with you into 
any practical negotiations, he may be made acquainted with the general impressions left on my 
mind by the perusal of his above-mentioned statement. I therefore take this opportunity of 
enabling you to comply with the wish thus expressed to you. 

“The Envoy’s statement virtually consists of two chapters or parts,—one of which refers 
to the past; the other to the present. The first is not susceptible of discussion with a view to 
any practical result, since it relates exclusively to events which cannot be recalled. I sincerely 
regret to leara by it that the Amir has been for years secretly harbouring in his mind a 
sentiment of resentment towards the British Government in cousequence of three or four 
incidents in the conduct of its relations with His Highness, which caused him, at the time of 
their unnoticed occurrence, feelings of annoyance, only now for the first time made known to 
the Viceroy. I am confident that the causes of annoyance enumerated by the Agent were not 
occasioned by any deliberate, or intentional, or even conscious, disregard of the Amir’s feelings 
on the part of the British Government. I have no doubt whatever that most of them might, 
and would, have been prevented by the presence of a discreet and intelligent British officer at 


Kabul; had such an officer been admitted to that unrestricted intercourse hg the Sanernets 
of His Hiehness which an experience tested by centuries, and gratete ly acknowledged by 
every civilized State in the world, has proved to be the only practica mote of gnaiarainiig 
amicable, and mutually advantageous, relations between aden y aes ie Stes 
must always have many interests in common on which inisiindlens tank ings ome ve a 
arise, if their Governments have no adequately confidential and authoritative medium of coi- 


munication with each other. 


227 
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“The impression, therefore, which I derive from my perusal of the first portion of the 
Envoy’s statement, greatly increases my regret that the Amir should still feel himself precluded 
by tbe rude and stationary condition in which Afghanistan has remained under the administra. 
tion of His Highness, from receiving a British Envoy at his Court; and thereby placing hig 
relations with us on a footing commensurate with the rank and dignity which, were it possible 
we would willingly accord to the Ruler of Afghanistan in the international hierarchy of those 
States with which the Government of the British Empire maintains diplomatic relations. As, 
however, the objections entertained by the Amir to any such arrangement have always been 
represented to us as invincible ; as the practical impediments to it which, in the time of His 
Highness’ father, were occasioned by the then unsettled and turbulent condition of the Afghan 
population and the comparative weakness of the sovereign power, appear to have increased, 
rather than diminished, under the reign of His Highness; and as the British Government hag 
most certainly no desire, or intention whatever, to urge upon the Amir the adoption of this, or 
any other, arrangement which His Highness does not spontaneously and cordially recognize to 
be conducive to his own advantage and that of his dominions, 1 is useless to dwell on the 
considerations suggested by the first portion of the Envoy’s statement, since the only practical 
conclusion to which it points is one which the Amir has no disposition to accept, and which 
the British Government has no desire to force on his unwilling acceptance. 


“T turn, therefore, to the consideration of the second portion of the Envoy’s statement. 
But, in doing so, I must confess that I experience the greatest difficulty in understanding the 
real drift and purport of it, which, I trust, I may have misapprehended. So faras I do 
understand it, it seems to amount to this: that the Amir, although dissatisfied by the result 
of his relations with us up to the present moment, is equally dissatisfied with all the proposals 
we have now spontaneously made for the improvement of them ; whilst, at the same time, he 
has, on his y-art, no counter proposils to make for the attainment of that result, If this be 
indeed the ease, it only remains for me to authorize you to inform the Envoy that, so far as I 
can judge, there is no basis left for negotiation between us. In the proposals it has already 
made through Atta Mahomed, and for the negociation of which we understood the Amir’s 
Minister to be appointed with full powers, but which he has hitherto declined to discuss, the 
British Government went to the utmost limit of concession, and proffered aid, in order to prove 
the sincerity of its good-will. If, therefore, those proposals be rejected unconditionally, or 
entertained only on conditions obviously inadmissible, we shall have no choice but to regard the 


Amir of Kabul henceforth as a neighbour with whom our relations are neither satisfactory nor 
susceptible of improvement. 


“The Envoy’s language, however, which is rather ambiguous on this point, leaves me 
somewhat in doubt whether the objections he urges on the part of the Amir have reference 
to the arrangements His Highness was authorized to rely upon our willingness to agree 
to, and even to propose, were we assured that they would be agreeable to himself; or only 
to a proposal which he apparently supposes us likely to urge on his acceptance, although we 
have never given him any ground for such a supposition. The Envoy, in his language to 
you, has laid so much stress on the 7th clause of the Treaty of 1857 whicli has nothing 
whatever to do with the matters now under consideration, and has taken so many pains to 
explain the various reasons why the Amir still declines to receive a resident British officer 
at Kabul, whilst at the same time he has so carefully avoided all reference to the reception 
of British officers in other parts of Afghanistan, that I know not whether I am to understand 
his statement as a refusal to entertain any proposal for the residence of British officers, 
for certain purposes, on certain points of the Afghan frontier, or merely as a refusal 
to re-open the question, which we have never desired or attempted to re-open, of appoint- 
ing a British officer to reside at Kabul. We do not propose the appointment of a 
resident British officer at Kabul; and the reason is, that we have never had any cause to 
anticipate that such an arrangement would be agreeable to the Amir, whose appreciation of 
his own interests we ave nut concerned to contest or discuss, so long as it involves no aggres- 
sion upon the interests of this Empire. We bave, however, intimated to the Amir our 
willingness to discuss with him the terms of a definite Treaty of Alliance involving the 
appointment of competent officers in other parts of Afghanistan, to aid both His Highness 
and ourselves in watching the progress of events, which the Amir has repeatedly represented 
to us as sources of alarm to bin; and the reason is, that many previous utterances, on the 
part both of the present Amir and of His Highness’ father, had induced us to believe that 
the advantages of such an arrangement would be cordially welcomed, and gratefully appreciated, 
by His Highness. Tf, as the Envoy’s language tends to imply, this impression was entirely 
erroneous, there is an immediate end of the matter; for the British Government has not the 
slightest desire to urge upon a weak and unwilling neighbour an arrangement so extremely 
onerous to itself. As, however, I have before observed, the Envoy, whilst elaborately answering 
a proposal we have not made, and which he had no right to attribute to us, has left altogether 
unncticed those proposals which are the only ones he is authorized to discuss. You will, 

therefore, request him to state distinctly and promptly whether we are to understand that the 
Amir does not now desire our alliance, and that His Highness refuses to receive British officers 
in any part of Afghanistan. Fora plain answer to this plain question no further reference 
to Kabul is needed, or can be allowed. 

“1 observe that the Envoy has expre 
inexpediency of the conclusion arrived 
cannot authorize you to permit any 


ssed a desire to discuss with you the expediency or 
at by the Viceroy after perusal of his statement. I 
such superfluous criticism, ‘lhe Amir was afforded ample 
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time and opportunity to consider the expediency or inexpediency of the Viceroy’s conclusions 
(which the Envoy’s statement leaves unaltered) before he accepted them as a basis of nego- 
tiation. He cannot discuss this now. In the communications made by the Viceroy to His 
Highness from Simla in the month of October last, the Amir was distinctly informed that, 
unless he was prepared to recognise in principle the expediency of appointing British officers to 
reside on certain parts of the Afghan frontier, it would be useless to appoint Envoys for the 
negotiation of a Treaty entirely conditional upon that arrangement. His Highness was at the 
same time carnestly requested to consider very carefully the expediency of the proposal then 
made to him before committing himself to a decision. He did take many weeks to consider it; 
and when, after having thus deliberately considered it, he appointed his Minister to negotiate 
with you the best means of carrying it out, we were entitled to assume, as we naturally did 
assume, that the principle clearly explained by us to be the only possible basis of negotiation 
on our part had been duly and fully accepted by His Highness, and that the expediency of 
carrying it out was no longer open to discussion. ‘The Envoy’s present attempt to ignore the 
recognition of that principle, und to dicuss the expediency of it as an open question, is a 
breach (which should be pointed out to him) of the understanding on which we agreed to 
receive him as the Amit’s representative in this negotiation. ‘ 


“Tf, however, as would scem to be the case, the Amir, influenced by circumstances, or 
considerations still unkuown to us, has completely changed his mind since he entered upon the 
negotiation (which, in its present form, was originated by His Highness), the very last thing 
desired or attempted by the British Government, would be to pin His Highness pedantically 
to the fulfilment of an understanding from which he now wishes to withdraw, or the adoption 
of an arrangement which he does not regard with satisfaction. So far from wishing to urge 
upon his reluctant consideration the expediency of British officers being appointed to assist 
him in the defence of his frontiers, I must request you to inform the Envoy that the proposal 
of this arrangement was regarded by us as a great concession; and that the British Govern- 
ment will most assuredly not allow its officers to undertake duties on behalf of Afghanistan 


involving a residence in any part of that country, unless their presence there is specially - 


invited and cordially welcomed by the ruler of it, whoever he may be, and their personal 
safety and comfort sclemnly guaranteed by the same authority. Therefore, if the Amir has 
made up his mind that he has no reason to desire a definite alliance with the British Govern- 
ment on the above-mentioned basis, it only remains for the Envoy tu say so plainly and with- 
out hesitation. 


“You will, I am sure, take every possible pains to make His Excellency clearly understand 
that he need be under no apprehension of any disposition on our parb to urge upon the con- 
sideration of the Amir proposals which His Highness is not disposed to accept, on behalf of 
arrangements which could have no possible value in our eyes without the cordial concurrence 
of His Highness, and to whieh indeed nothing Irss than the complete assurance of his grate- 
ful and loyal appreciation of their generosity could ever reconcile us. But, in that case, there 
is nothing left to negotiate about, and consequently no reason why the Afehan Minister should 
not immediately return to Kabul. You have rightly pointed this out to the Envoy ; and I entirely 
approve the terms in which you have done so. [ observe, however, that the Envoy has 
incidentally referred to existing treaties as an alternative basis of negotiation. You will of 
course point out to him that these existing treaties, haviug long ago been negotiated and 
concluded, and not having been since then disputed by either party to them, afford no basis 
whatever for further negotiation. When the Viceroy agreed to the Amir’s proposal that His 
Highness, who had declined to receive a British Envoy on Afghan territory, should appoint an 
Afghan Envoy, with full powers, to meet the Viceroy’s representative on British territory, it 
was not for the discussion of old contracts, but for the preparation of new ones. 

“IE, therefore, the Amir has no desire whatever to place his relations with the British 
Government on a new and better footing, Lhere is nothing left to propose or discuss ; and, in 
that case, the two Governments will, in accordance with the wishes of His Highness, 
revert to their previous relative positions. But those relative positions appear to be so com- 
pletely misapprehended by the Amir, and they have been so erroneously described by the 
Envoy, that I must request you, before taking leave of His Excellency, i gaan Ne ad 
plainly, and, if possible, remove from his mind, the dangerous sat ae i y which muc 
of his language to you on this subject: appears to have been strongly influenced. 
is that the British Government is already bound, by its existing 
defend His Highnesg against any foreign or domestic 
has nothing to gain by a Treaty of Alliance which, 
d, would be a mere restatement of the obligations 
far as His Highness is concerned, it would 


“The Envoy’s contention 
engagements with the Amir, to support and 
enemy; and that consequently the Amir 
so far as the British Government 1s concerned, 
it has already contracted on his bebalf, whilst, so 
impose upon him obligations altogether new. 


“'Phis is, I think, a fair summary’ of the 


fectly sound if its premises were true. 
ce lemenetly paeeeros Pthe only obligations ever contracted on behalf of each other by 


iti ree: ied in two treaties, of which the first 
. da Afehan Governments are embodie 3, 9 ’ 
-- een 1855 and the second in 1857. The second a these ire treaties was cones 
i i fer on whic 
iia ial a imited purpose, and with exclusive teference to an occasi nay 
ea fihia’ secon Treaty, therefore, belougs to the class - gee 
as transitory treaties; and on both sides the obligations contracted by it have lapsed, as 


Envoy’s argument: and the argument would 
But, unfortunately for the Amir, they are 
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matter of course, with the lapse of time. The first of the two treaties, however, clearly 
belongs to the class of treaties called perpetual. The obligations embodied in it were contracted 
with general reference to the permanent relations between the two Governments ; and on each 
of the contracting parties those obligations still remain binding. 


“The Treaty of 1855 contains only three Articles. The first stipulates that there shall be 
perpetual peace and friendship between the East India Company (to whose treaty rights and 
obligations the British Government has succeeded) and the Amir of Kabul, his heirs, and 
successors. The second binds the British Government to respect the territories possessed b 
the Amir at the time when the Treaty was signed, that is to say in 1855, and not to interfere 
with them. The third Article binds the Amur, his heirs, and successors, not only to respect the 
territories of the British Government, but alxo to be the friend of its friends, and the enem 
of its enemies. It is to be observed that this Treaty contains no corresponding obligation on 
the part of the British Government. The British Government is not without cause to complain 
that the Amir’s conduet of late years has been inconsistent with the obligations contracted by 
the Government of His Highness under the terms of Article I of this ‘reaty of 1855, 
Friendship between neigbouring States does not necessarily involve liabilities on the part of 
either State to furnish the other with material assistance ; but it does necessarily involve the 
uninterrupted maintenance of friendly intercourse, and the fairly reciprocal recognition and 
discharge of all the customary duties of good neighbourhood. 


“ Now, not only are all the territories of the British Government freely open at all times 
to all the subjects of the Amir, but His Highness has received from the British Government 
repeated gifts of arms aud of money, us well as a consistent moral support both at home and 
abroad. In return for these advantages to His Highness, what bas the British Government 
received from the Amir? The territories of His Highness have been, and continue to be, churl- 
ishly closed to all the subjects of the British Government, with whom the Amir forbids his 
own subjects to bold any kind of friendly intercourse. Trade, traffic, travel, all the customary 
bonds of union between neighbouring and friendly States, have been systematically discouraged, 
and practically prohibited to British subjects in Afghanistan, by His Highness. 


“The Amir bas refused permission to the Envoy of the British Government, bound on a 
peaceful mission to another neighbouring State, to pass through his territory ; and the deter- 
mination of His Highness to withhold from the British Government all such natural good 
offices has been conveyed to it in terms scarcely consistent with courtesy, and certainly not 
consistent with friendship. Colonel Macdonald, a British subject, was barbarously murdered 
on the borders of the Amir’s territory, by a person subject to the authority of the Amir, and 
for whose punishment His Highness was, therefore, responsible. But, instead of cordially 
and efficiently co-operating to avenge this crime, the Amir hag allowed the murderer to 
remain at large; and not only unmolested, but actually, I believe, in receipt of a pension from 
His Highness, I forbear to dwell upon the Amir’s discourtesy in leaving wholly unanswered 
the proposal made to His Highness by the late Viceroy for the demarcation of his boundaries, 
in refusing to receive a complimentary mission from the present Viceroy, and in taking no 
notice whatever of the very friendly invitation to Delhi which was subsequently addressed to 
His Highness. More serious grounds of complaint exist in the fact that the closing of the 
Khyber Pass for the last two years appears to be mainly attributable to the hostile influence of 
the Amir; that His Highness has openly received at Kabul in an authoritative manner, and 
subsidised, the heads of frontier tribes, who are in the pay, and under the control, of the British 
Government: that he has, for some time past, been speaking and acting in such a manner as 
to indicate hostile designs upon territories beyond his own, and in the neighbourhood of the 
British Frontier ; and that, even since the commencement of the present negotiations, he bas 
been openly and actively endeavouring to excite against us the religious animosities of his own 


subjects, and of the neighbouring tribes, by misrepresenting the policy, and maligning the 
character, of the British Government. 


“Tn short, the whole conduct and language of the Amir during the last four years hae 
been one chronic infraction, or evasion, of the first Article of the Treaty of 1855. But this 
Treaty cannot be abrogated without the mutual consent of the two contracting parties to it; 
and, so long as it remains valid, the Amir is legally bound by it to co-operate with the British 
Government, if called upon to do so, in attacking its enemies and defending its friends, although 
the treaty does not place the British Government under any reciprocal obligation on behalf of 
the Amir. His Highness indeed was so conscious of this fact when be met the Earl of Mayo 
at Ambala, that he then vehemently complained of the Treaty of 1855 as ‘a one-sided Treaty,’ 
and earnestly solicited from the British Government a new Treaty based upon the terms which 
the present Viceroy was prepared to offer the Amir in the month of October last. 


“It is clear, therefore, that under the terme of the Treaty of 1855, the British Govern- 
ment has contracted no liabilities whatever on behalf of the Amir. Moreover, although the 


British Government has assuredly no desire, or intention, to take advantage of the fact, it 
nevertheless és a fact, that the territories recognized by that Treaty as belonging to the Amir 
did not include Afghan Turkistan. 


“T now turn to the consideration of the subsequent Treaty signed in 1857. This Treaty 
consists of thirteen Articles. The first of them recites the circumstances, arising out of the 
war then being waged between the British and Persian Governments, which induced the 
British Government to ‘agree, out of friendship, to give the Amir’ of Kabul one lakh of 
rupees monthly during the continuation of that war, upon certain conditions. The second, 
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third, fourth, and fifth Articles specify these conditions: whereby, in return for the pecuniary 
assistance guaranteed to him by Article I, the Amir undertakes to maintain his army ata 
certain strength, to appoint and maintain a Vakeel at Peshawur, and to receive at Batkh, Kabul 
Kandahar, and other places in Afghanistan, British officers with suitable establishments wihaas 
duty shall be to insure the subsidy granted the Amir being devoted to the purpose for which 
it was given. The sixth Article stipulates that this subsidy shall cease at the conclusion of 
the war between England and Persia, or at any previous date preferred by the British Govern- 
ment. The seventh Article, to which the Envoy has made special reference, with an 
emphasis and iteration apparently superfluous, stipulates that, on the ceasation of the subsidy 
the British officers shall be withdrawn from Afghanistan, but that the Amir shall continue, 
during the pleasure of the British Government, not only to receive at Kabul a permanent 
resident Vakeel appointed by the British Government, but also to appoint and keep on behalf 
of the Afghan Government a permanent resident Vakeel ab Peshawur. The Envoy says that 
the Amir has scrupulously adhered to the terins of this seventh Article of the Treaty of 1857; 
but, so far as I am aware, His Highness bas not for many years fulfilled the last-mentioned 
condition of the Article. All the remaining Articles of the ‘Treaty refer exclusively either to the 
preceding stipulations, or else to special circumstances, considerations, and conditions, occasioned 
by, and ceasing with, the war between England and Persia, which Jed to the signature of the 
Treaty of 1857, 


“T should not have thought it worth while to say anything at all about this Treaty of 
1857, if the Afghan Envoy had not laid such special stress upon its seventh Article, which 
is indeed the only one of all its Articles that has reference to the conduct of general relations 
between the two Governments. It is obvious, however, that no treaty stipulation was required 
to oblige the British Government not to appoint a resident British officer at Kabul without 
the consent of the Amir; for it is not practically in the power of one State to accredit a 
representative to the Court or Government of another, without the consent of that Court or 
Government; nor could such an absurd idea ever occur to the Government of any civilized 
Power. It is equally obvious that the seventh Article of the Treaty of 1857 was not‘intended 
to bind, and could not possibly bind, the Amir never, under any circumstances, or at any future 
time, to assent to the appointment of a resident British officerat Kabul; for such a stipulation 
would have been clearly inconsistent with the freedom and dignity of the two contracting 
Powers. It is, therefore, certain that there isin the seventh Article of the Treaty of 1857 
absolutely nothing whatever to preclude the British Government from pointing out, at any time, 
to the Amir the advantage, or propricty, of receiving a British officer as its permanent repre- 
sentative at Kabul, nor even from urging such an arrangement upon the consideration and 
adoption of His Highness in any fair and friendly manner. But it so happens that the British 
Government has not proposed, and does not propose, or intend to propose, that arrangement. 
Consequently, the Envoy’s remarks on the Treaty of 1857 are not to the point, and need not 
be further noticed. 


“Now, these two Treaties, of 1855 and 1857, are the only ones which, up to the present 
moment, the British Government has ever contracted with the Government of Afghanistan ; 
and it is as clear as anything can be that neither the one nor the other imposes on the British 
Government, either directly or indirectly, the least obligation, or liability, whatever, to defend, 
protect, or support, the Amir, or the Amir’s dynasty, against any enemy, or any danger, 
foreign or domestic. 


“The Envoy, however, 
of this kind, though not contrac 
the British Government throug 


appears to be under an impression that obligations and liabilities 
ted under any Treaty, have been, none the less, incurred by 
h certain written and verbal assurances received by the Amir 
in 1869 from Lord Mayo, and by His Highness’ Envoy in 1873 from Lord Northbrook. 
This impression is entirely erroneous ; and [, therefore, proceed to examine in detail the facts 


and circumstances referred to by the Envoy in support of his assumption that the Amir of 
Kabul has, at the preseat moment, any claim upon the unconditional support of the British 


Government, ; 
“The words referred to by the Envoy as having been addressed by Lord Mayo to the 
Amir on the 31st of March 1869 were as follows :— 
o you, the British Government does not desire tointer- 
istan, yet, considering that the bonds of friendship 
» Hi ly been more closely drawn than 
between that Government and Your Highness have lately y 
heretofore, it will view with severe displeasure any attempts on the part of your rivals to 
disturb your position as Ruler of Kabul, and rekindle civil war; and it will further endea- 
vour, from time to time by such means 4s circumstances may require, to strengthen the 
government of Your Highness, to enable you to exercise with equity and with justice your 
rightful rule, and to treansitit to your descendants all the dignities and honours of which you 
bad ’ 


are the lawful possessor.’ 


“Now, what were the. circumstances 


“¢ Although, as already intimated t 
fere in the internal affairs of Afghan 


in which these words were uttered ? Only just 
: is W. ha long and bloody civil war 

i to which he had fought his way through a long od , 

allies _ a ie anxious for the supper ie ee of he ae pore 

ne fi i : Alliance. isappointe:l in that hope, 

t. and hopeful of obtaining from ita Treaty o , - : aio 

seat Pbeaougit the Viceroy to give him some written assurance of the get hy pnd end: 
itn a the British Government, which might serve to strengthen his position when be returne 
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to Kabul, by convincing both his subjects and his rivals that his relations with that Gove 


5 hae . : : TAmMent 
were of a thoroughly cordial aud satisfactory character. In compliance with thie request, the 
words above quoted were addressed to His Highness by the Viceroy. Such were the circum. 


stances in which they were uttered. What, then, were the meaning, purpose, and intention 
of their ulterance? — It is self-evident, in the first place, that whatever their meaning and what. 
ever their purpose, they were not intended to have the force of a Treaty ; for the British Goy. 
ernment had just declined the Amir’s request for a Treaty of Alliance with it, and it could 
have had no possible reason for declining the Treaty, if it were prepared to accept on his 
bebalf, in a form equally conclusive, al] the liabilities of an alliance. 


The meaning and purpose of the Viceroy’s assurance to the Amir in 1869, however, 
are clearly indicated and explained, beyond all possibility of question, by the context, as well 
as the circumstances, of His Excellency’s address to His Highness at Ambala. In that 
paragraph of the address which immediately precedes the one I have quoted (because it is the 
one to which the Envoy has referred), the Viceroy expressed his confidence (a confidence founded 
on the assurances of His Highness) that the Amir was about ‘ to create a firm and merciful 
administration,’ and ‘to promote the interest of commerce in every province of Afghanistan,’ 
In encouraging recognition of these excellent intentions (never fulfilled by the Amir), 
and of the closeness with which the bonds of friendship were then drawn between the British 
Government and His Highness (whose subsequent conduct has relaxed them), the Viceroy 
assured the Amir that the British Government would view witb severe displeasure any 
attempt to disturb his throne. It is perfectly clear, however, that the Viceroy did not, and 
could not, thereby commit the British Government to an unconditional protection of the 
Amir, or to any liabilities on behalf of His Highness which were not dependent on his 
future conduct towards the British Government and his own subjects. In short, the plain 
meaning of the Viceroy’s statement was neither more nor less than an assurance that so 
long as the Amir continued to govern his people justly and mercifully, and to maintain 
frank, cordial, and confidential, relations with the British Government, that Government 
would, on its part also, continue to protect His Highness; using every legitimate endeavour 
to confirm his independence and consolidate his power. 


“Tn precisely the same spirit, and from the same point of view, the present Viceroy autho- 
rized the Kabul Agent to assure Shere Ali, last October, that if His Highness sincerely 
desired to deserve the friendship, and thereby secure the protection, of the British Government, 
they would be cordially and unreservedly accorded to him. But His Highness has evinced no 
such desire; and it isa puerile absurdity to assume that, because the British Government 
would have viewed with severe displeasure in 1869 any attempt to distvrb the throne of a 
loyal and trusted ally, it is, therefore, bound in 1877 to protect, from dangers incurred regardless 
of its advice, the damaged power of a mistrustful and untrustworthy neighbour, 


You will tell the Envoy plainly that the British Government neither recognizes, nor has 
ever recognized, any such obligation. Britisb influence is so paramount throughout the Kast 
that the Government of India need rarely have recourse to arms in order to protect the friends 
who are faithful to it, or to punish those who are faithless. There is no neighbouring State 
which is not strengthened by the bestowal, and weakened by the withdrawal, of its friendship. 


ie The same observations apply to the statement made by Lord Northbrook in 1873 to the 
Amir’s Envoy at Simla. The Envoy, on that occasion, represented and explained to the 
Vv ieeroy the apprehensions and anxieties occasioned to the Amir by the recent advance of tbe 
Russian Power in Central Asia. His Highness, fearing that, without the declared alliance 
and material support of the British Government, his independence might ere long be exposed 
to dangers with which he could not cope single-handed, had instructed his Envoy to solicit 
once more from the British Government a definite Treaty of Alliance on the basis of recipro- 
city, as well as material assistance in arms and money. Lord Northbrook declined to give the 
Amir the ‘Treaty which His Highness asked for. And, therefore, as in the previous case at 
Ambala in 1869, it is clear that any subsequent verbal assurances given by Lord 
Northbrook to the Envoy were not intended to commit, and could not possibly commit, 
the British Government to any of those liabilities which it would have contracted on 
behalf of the Amir, had the Viceroy felt able to comply with the request of His 
Highness by signing with him a Treaty of Alliance. The Envoy then endeavoured, as he 
has again endeavoured on the present occasion , to maintain that the British Government had 
already contracted such liabilities by virtue of assurances received in time past from Lord 
Lawrence and the Earl of Mayo. In reply to this assertion, Lord Northbrook laid before the 


Envoy the whole of the correspondence which had passed between His Excellency’s predecessors 
and the Amir, and re 


quested him to point out in it a single word confirming, or justifying, 
the statement he had made, ‘that the British Government was bound to comply with every 
request preferred by the Amir.’ The Envoy, however, was unable to do so, and acknowledged 
the fact. Lord Northbrook then gave the Envoy the following assurance :—That in the event 


of any imminent aggression upon the territories of His Highness, ‘should the endeavours of 
the British Gover er 


nment to bring about an amicable settlement prove fruitless, the British 
Government were prepared to assure the Amir that they would afford him assistance in the 
shape of arme and money, and would also, in case of necessity, aid him with troops; adding, 
however, that ‘the British Government held itself perfectly free to decide as to the occasion 
when such assistance should be rendered, and also as to its nature and extent: moreover, the 
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agsistance ould be conditional U i i 
w a pon the Amir hi 
unreserved acceptance of th vi i 

i: Lio ve 1e ad ice of the Bri 


Poe sheestning from aggression, and on his 
sh Government in regard to his external 


I 1a g§ ffi ya ec per sonal assurance committe e B sh overnment 

“Tt ia a elent ppar nt that this ] 

to no pledges wl I h were not carefully guarded on every side by positive conditiong with which 
: m ed th a Britis G e 

the Amit has, of late, evir ced ha dis position to comp y. On receipt of it, the Envoy left Simla, 


apparently disappointed, and observi i 
at Rea observing that the Amir was not likely to derive from it much 


“T trust, therefore, that, on reflecti F - 
sveicnidine bo tlhe Aiwie, ase Cee Envoy will perceive and acknowledge that, in 
should he require it, the services of Britial one to grant him not only money, arms, aud 
as the Amir had twice vainly solicited from the a piso-g definite Treaty of Alliance such 
once again in 1873,—the present Viceroy ww: _ ritish Government,—once in 1969, and 
very sibslantaladantice Ie foment te a aifering His Highness altogether new, and 
mistrust betwenn ieleWbouring Stars en sleon 1e Viceroy that relations of mutual reserve and 
interests, as Afghanistan and the Empire or ; YC HONE and having in common 80 many 
in the interests of the weaker State. An atten were much to be deplored; more specially 
Envoy bas referred induced him to think ee Ive dy of the correspondence to which the 
during the last few ycars, the Amir has dhouBht Re by eng oF he unfriendly attitude which, 
Government, it would be ungenerous not to m ie assume and maintain towards the British 
aud cnoeifienion wiih hick Hix Bighnoes a ag allowanees for the disappointment 
ofall Uleriveviousetfovte ta enter-antaeloier = anyewe 0 have regarded the reiterated failure 
tls iniereauinig, weaknoas aid iwolation ef his bs crs with that Government; the extent to which 
tis oe Chat Lee urortunatedaineat eden ahaa have aggravated this feeling; and 
between the two Governmente afforded to neithe e oe existing means of communication 
ing, or removing, those causes of irvitation ane. a rn denne opportunity of avoid- 
ignorance of each other’s motives and interests, Ti Vine monte suv oukanle tos Bais 
sondhutat the Amimatthatvanele torial “ he viceroy: therefore, came to the conclu- 
Government, and was prepared to prove the Faece a oe and protection of the British 
a piscine his relations with us on a thoroughly cordial a ae ashlee steps 
is Highness in regard to the Treaty of Alliance, and a sth : i aaa 

confidence and friendship, should receive from us a si miilaal ny other reasonable evidence of our 
Majesty’s Government concurred in Be cate et frank and cordial response. Her 
Viceroy authorized Atta Mahomed ay io Ge weneete pet Lae degre — “s 
reciprocate our friendship, you shall have it without reserve, and find i men 

ful ally,’ , and find in us a firm and faith- 

“It would appear, however, from the whole tone of the Envoy’s | 

from the statement so carefully made by His Ixcellency (at af niga cay eye eae 
mitted to me) of the Amir’s present views and aia that Hi aight ees a 
desires our alliance and protection. ‘The British Government does nat i aa allan eee 
protection upon those who neither seek nor appreciate them. This baie th nasa i 
remains for the Viceroy to withdraw, at once, the offers made to the A ae a aaa ce 
October last; and, in so doing, to express ‘his deep regret that the: ‘fer ve abel Ne 
which they were made, should have been so completed y misandeetouds pe a a 
publicly misrepresented, by His Highness. Such anwucantatle A eenan ee re 
recent policy, however, render it necessary to guard against similar misrepresentation of our 
present position. I must, therefore, request you to explain distinctly to the Envo d to 
place on record, in language not susceptible of miscoustruction, that, in wigidyawine: fred the 
Amir those offers of material assistance, in reply to which His Highness bas instructed the 
Envoy to inform us that be neither requires, nor is disposed to accept, them, the British 
Government harbours no hostile designs against Afghanistan. This Government repudiate 

all liabilities on behalf of the Amir and his dynasty. It does not indeed withdraw rom any 
obligations previously contracted by it; but it absolutely and emphatically denies that it he 
ever incurred any such obligations as those imputed to it by the Envoy of His Highness; and 
it, further, affirms that it will ever, in any circumstances, undertake such obligations without 
adequate guarantees for the satisfactory conduct of the Amir. But, at the same time, it will 
scrupulously continue, as heretofore, to respect the Amir’s independence and authority through- 
out those territories which, up to the present moment, it has recognised as being in the lawful 
possession uf His Highness; and will duly abstain from interference therein, so long as the 
Amir, on his part, no less scrupulously abstains from every kind of interference with tribes or 
territories not his own. ‘be Amir, therefore, so long as he remains faithful to those treaty 
stipulations which the Envoy has invoked on behalf of His Highness, and which the British 
Government fully recognizes as still valid, and, therefore, binding upon the two contracting 
parties, need be under no apprehension whatever of any hostile action on the part of the 


British Government. 


“Tt must also be placed on record, in a form t 
be made, should the policy thus frankly explaine 


Durbar, that the British Government has no sort or 
istan. It sincerely desires their permanent independence, prosperity, and peace. It has po 


conceivable object, and certainly no desire, to interfere in their domestic affairs. It will 
unreservedly respect their independence ; and, should they at avy time be united in a national 


o which authoritative and public appeal can 
d be again misrepresented by the Kabul 
kind of quarrel with the people of Afghan- 
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appeal to its assistance, it will doubtless be disposed, and prepared, to aid them in defendin 
that independence from aggression. Meanwhile, the Afghan people may rest fully assured that 
so long as they are not excited by their ruler, or others, to acts of aggression upon the terri- 
tories, or friends, of the British Government, no British soldier will ever be permitted to enter 
Afghanistan uninvited. 


“ With these explanations and assurances you are now authorized to close those confer. 
ences with the Afghan Envoy which, up to the present moment, you have conducted with 5 
much judgment aud ability. The felicitous combination of firmness and conciliation, of frank. 
ness and caution, which has characterized your language to the Envoy, and all your official 
intercourse with His Excellency, commands the cordial approval of the Viceroy, and will doubt. 
less receive that of the Secretary of. State. Ido not consider that your exertions have been 
in vain. On the contrary, they have, 1» my opinion, been prolific in useful results. For four 
years the Government of India has been acting, or abstaining from action, in profound and 
perilous ignorance of the actual condition of its relations with the Amir of Kabul, and the 
real sentiments and dispositions of His Highness. The information you have now obtained, 
partly in the course of negotiation, and parlly by other means, and the completeness with 
which you have enabled the Government.of India to verify that information, have torn aside 
the impenetrable veil which has so long concealed from us the increasing, and now apparently 
complete, extinction of British influence at Kabul. Your reports have also enabled the Govern- 
ment of India, whose policy, in regard to Afghanistan, has hitherto been based upon the 
merest. guess-work, to form for the first time since the Amir visited Ambala a sufficiently 
definite and accurate notion, not only of the personal sentiments of His Highness, but also of 
his actual position, and the influences by which it is affected. I attach much value to these 
salutary revelations; and I am, &c. 

“P.§.—I think that you may advantageously remind the Envoy that while we have 
received from the Amir no corresponding benefits, we have conferred upon His Highness, in 
addition to our moral support (which has hitherto belped to keep him on his throne), the 
following substantial gifts :— 

“In 1869,.we gave him 10,000 muskets and 2 batteries of artillery, in addition to a 
sum of £60,000, which formed part of the larger sum of £120,000 promised him by Lord 
Lawrence. In 1870, we presented him with 1,200 Brunswick rifles, 1,200 carbines, and 1,000 
pistols. In 1872, we gave him a turther grant of £20,000, 1,000 muskets, and 200 -Bruns- 
wick rifles. In 1878, he received another present of 15,000 Enfields and 5,000 Sniders, 
besides £100,000, for which Jarge amount of pecuniary assistance the British Government 
has not yet received from the Amir even a word of thanks. . 

Thus, since 1868-69 we have given to His Highness 12 guns, 21,400 rifles, 11,000 mus- 
kets, 1,200 carbines, 1,000 pistols, and a quarter of a million of money. What has the Amir 


done, at any time, since 1868-69 up to the present moment, to deserve these gifts, or to justify 
any continuance of our generosity ?” 


_ 181. Communication to the Envoy of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s instructions.—On the 15th March the Viceroy’s instructions, 

See Appendix XXVI. Sir Lewis @8 nOted in His Excellency’s letter, cited in the 
Palys tetgremiend demi-oficial with foregoing paragraph, to Sir Lewis Pelly, were com- 
shill ss alates pial municated to the Envoy. On the 16th the Envoy’s 
Secretary called on Sir Lewis Pelly and said that Syud Nur Mahomed was too 
ill to give an answer at present, but was prepared to submit bis answer to 
the remarks made by Sir Lewis Pelly at the meeting of the 19th February. 
The Secretary was told that if the Envoy was well enough to be able to answer 
Sir Lewis Pelly’s observations, he could not have any difficulty in giving a 
plain answer to the Viceroy’s instructions, and that any other answer could not 
now be received. The Secretary then took his leave, an immediate secret 
consultation was then held at the Envoy’s house, and its result communicated 
by special messenger to Kabul. 


132. Continued illness and death of Syud Nur Mahomed. 
Letter of condolence to the Amir.—On the 27th February Doctors 
Courtenay and Bellew paid their first professional visit to the Envoy at 
his own request. | They found him suffering from an old and virtually incurable 
disease of the urinary organs. On the 7th March Dr. Bellew visited the Envoy 
at his own request, and the following is his account of what passed :— 


Dated Peshawur, 7th March 1879. 


“At 2 P.M. this day I went to 


: isit the Kabul i t 
Quan moming, visit the Kabul Envoy at his own request made at abou 


when I accompanied Sir Lewis Pelly to enquire after his health. 
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‘ol fund pity lying on his bed with 4 coverlet over him, and attended by two of his 
servants who withdrew on my entry. The Kabul Envoy was too weak aud prostrated to make 
any movement on my approach, and received my congratulations on his improved state of 
health, as hea by his change from his bed-room to the drawing-room, with a languid 
smile. He presently after this asked me many questions about his ailment, and said he hoped 
he would live fo reach Kabul again. After explaining to him the nature of his disease and 
certain symptoms he bad dwelt upon, I encouraged him to hope for a considerable amelioration 
of his present condition, though I could not say that he would get perfectly well, as his disease 
was of very long standing. After this a very long silence ensued. I then asked the Kabul 
Envoy if he had any news from Kabul. He replied that he had received a letter from the 
Amir last night, but that there was nothing of importance in it. Jt was merely a reply to his 
letter to the Amir, in which he had represented to His Highness that whilst he was here for 
the purpose of carrying out His Highness’ instructions, the 
people of Kabul were making such demonstrations as were 
L.P. not called for, and thus adding to the difficulties of his 
business, The Envoy added that he had explained in his 
letter to the Amir that there was nothing to fear from the British Government, and quoted 
in proof the prosperous condition of the Rajas and Nawabs of India. The Amir’s reply, he 
said, merely acknowledged the receipt of this letter, and informed him that the people of 
Kabul had made some unruly demonstrations, but that he had put a stop to them. The Kabul 
Envoy here closed his eyes and seemed much exhausted, his voice throughout being weak and 
broken. I waited a few moments and then rose to take leave. Whilst standing, I said that 
Sir Lewis Pelly had requested me to convey to the Kabul Envoy his compliments and con- 
gratulations on the improvement of His Excellency’s health, which had been reported to him 
by Dr. Courtenay, and also instructed me to inform him that he was expecting the written 
letter from the Viceroy to arrive here on Friday or Saturday. ‘The Kabul Envoy motioned 
me to sit down, which I did, and then said in a very faltering votce— It will be better if 5 or 
6 days elapse before its arrival. I cannot attend to any business till I am stronger.’ LI then 
said that Sir Lewis Pelly had also instructed me to inform him, for his own information, that 
Bakhtiar Khan had been summoned to Peshawur to consult with Sir Lewis Pelly, Inmedi- 
ately that the Kabul Envoy heard this, he said with unusual energy and apparent surprise— 
“What has Bakhtiar Khan to do with the matter? Atta Mahomed Khan is the man to 
consult with.’ 1 replied I could say nothing more than as I had been instructed, and rose to 
leave. The Kabul Envoy then asked when he had been summoned, and whether he should 

The Envo t off a letter Inst Write and inform the Amir. I replied I had given him the 
y sent off a letter Ine é . 

evening to the Amir. messages I bore from Sir Lewis Pelly, and that he could do 

.P. in the matter as he thought proper. I then said I perceived 

he was very weak, and would not further trespass on his patience, and with good wishes for his 
steady improvement and speedy restoration to health, withdrew.” 


Dr. Courtenay’s professional visits extended over about ten days and 
produced slightly beneficial results, The Envoy, however, appeared unwilling 
to persevere with the treatment ordered, and at length, while expressing thanks 
for Dr, Courtenay’s attendance, asked him to discontinue his visits. On the 8th 
March Dr. Courtenay saw him professionally for the last time, and on the 11th 
the Amir’s own doctor, Hakim Abdul Rashid, arrived from Kabul and took 


over charge of the patient. 


On the 26th March at 2 o’clock the Syud died. Appropriate measures of 
respect were immediately taken. Deputations of condolence from the chief 
officials at Peshawur were sent to the other members of the Mission ; the 
flags at head-quarters and in the fort were hoisted half-mast high, and at 
the funeral minute guns were fired. A deputation of British officials attended 
the corpse as far as Burj Hari Sing, whence the Khalil Arbab with his following 
accompanied it to the frontier. The following letter from Sir Lewis Pelly 


to the Amir was immediately despatched by a special courier to Kabul :— 


This is corroborative evidence of the 
jebad proceedings. 


Dated Peshawur, 26th March 1877. 


From—Sir Lewis PELy, K.C.8.1 
To—His Highness the Amir of Kabul. 


“Tt is with feelings of profound regret I have learned that Your Highiess Peay 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Syud Nur Mahomed ae il ge died at his resi- 
dence in Peshawur about an hour ago, 2.¢., about 2 o’clock this morning. 


! ‘ : 2 rare ¢ Sadr-i-Azim has, for some time past, been 
$e ea pe skye nigel Ue aks ‘dade on the part of the British authorities 


re or ing d that every e ‘ : e zo asia 
£6 is of erase io him in his bay, Yor some little Ue hie ae Pree ey 
February, the Sadr-i-Azim desired and received the toate al 2 Necoteaes tae 
geon at this station, and at His Excellency’s request, the Civil Surgeo 
on the 9th March, 


z 29 
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“T need not assure Your Highness that it will be the wish of His Excellency the Vicwray. 
that every possible respect should he shown in Peshawur to the memory of the deceased, and 
that everything should be done which may be of service to the gentlemen of the Mission on 
their bereavement. 

“ Permit me to add that by the death of His Excellency the Sadr-i-Azim, T am sensible 
that I have lost a colleague, who was a devoted servant of Your Highness and a sincere well. 
wisher of the Afghan and British Governments. Personally, I feel 1 have lost in Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah a friend whom I have known for 16 years. 

“T beg Your Highness to accept the expression of my sincere sympathy in the loss which 
Your Highness has sustained.” 


133. Measures taken for closing the Conference in conse- 
quence of Syud Nur Mahomed’s death.—<As circumstances had 
turned out, it was clearly inexpedient to press for an immediate or definite 
answer to the questions asked in the Viceroy’s instructions of the 3rd March, 
'Yhe answer, whatever its nature, could now hardly fail to be embarrassing, 
It was determined to close the Conference immediately on the obvious ground 
that the basis on which the British Government had agreed to negotiate had 
not been acknowledged by the Amir; that the Mirakhor not being authorised 
to negotiate on that basis, nor Sir Lewis Pelly on any other, the Conference 
had terminated ipso facto; and that Sir Lewis Pelly should leave Peshawur 
onan early day. In communicating this decision to the Mirakhor the most 
friendly language was to be employed, care being taken to throw the responsi- 
bility for the failure of the Conference entirely on the Amir. If, in the 
meanwhile, new Envoys or messengers should arrive to continue negotiations, 
they were to be told that Sir Lewis Pelly’s powers had terminated. On closing 


the Conference Sir Lewis Pelly was to write to the Amir a friendly letter 
notifying the fact. 


These instructions were duly carried out, and on the 2nd April Sir Lewis 
Pelly quitted Peshawur. ; 


134. Intrigues of the Mirakhor with the Akhund of 
Swat. The Viceroy’s proposal to communicate with the 
Akhund and explain British policy to him.—Before concluding this 
chapter with the final report of the Conference proceedings to the Secretary 
of State and Lord Salisbury’s reply, it will be convenient to furnish here a 
brief, though, as far as possible, connected account of the Amir’s attempts to 
raise a jehad both before and during and after the Conference. 


According to information received by Sir Lewis Pelly about the middle 
of February, and collected by Captain Warburton, Assistant Commissioner at 
Hoti Murdan, the Mirakhor, whilst en route from Kabul to Peshawur, paid 
a visit to the Akhund of Swat, taking with him a letter from the Amir. 


_ Its general tenor was that the Amir intended putting aside all his former 
views, and desired to fight the English ; he would, if permitted, come to Swat 
and consult personally with the Akhund as to the arrangements to be made. 
The Akhund at first upbraided the Mirakhor, and said that no trust could 
be reposed in the Amir, who had ruined his own family by treachery and 
deceit ; nothing could be gained by the Amircoming to Swat. If His Highness 
was in earnest and meant to act honestly, let him arrange his domestic affairs, 
and release his son; afterwards there would be ample time to arrange a plan 
of opposition to the English. The Mirakhor then asked for papers bearing the 
Akhund’s seal, and calling upon all the Khans and Chiefs to assist the Amir 
nite these circulars seo Appendix should war break out. This request was granted, 

otter from Fazl Latif Jan. and a document given to the following effect: 

“The Amir of Kabul is your King and the Imam of all true believers; his 
desire is to wage war against ka/irs ; it is right for all Islam to assist him, not 
because he is your ruler, and you are bound to assist him, but for the righteous 
cause of the Islam religion.”” Papers were also written to the Afridis and 

others not the Amir’s subjects and less amenable to his control. Three other 

documents were prepared with the intention, it was believed, of circulating them 
in India. Captain Warburton’s informant subsequently visited the Akhund 
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and obtained from his own lips the followin i i i 
ol ht g account of the interview with 
the Mirakhor; but it is not to be supposed that his story is literally true :— 


“ After making enquiries after one another’s health, the Akl ai 
ago Syud Mahomed Jan of Kunar came to the Jalash country, ie iN 
from the Amu, and the other from himself—asking permission for the Syud ‘ 

J forbad hig coming, as their arrival would gi 6 ! or the Syud to come to Swat. 
with my duties. After this the Anniy F aoa a a EAcAF oh feat ene ab variance 

hs 3 ; » © , 1u reply to this, sent up the Mirakhor, who brought a 
letter ; the contents were that from two sides powerful nations had come upon his country— 
Russia aoe one north and England from the east—and he felt himself unable to cope with 
either. permission were granted, he would come and consult me, or, if you (s'c) object to 
this, send your son. Ile further wrote in this letter that the English wanted him to give them 
three cantonments in his country—(1) Jellalubad, (2) Balkh, (3) Herat; whilst the other Power, 
Russia, wanted him to give them a road through his country, and, should they succced in their 
object, all the country, as far as Lahore, would be handed over to tho Amir. In reply to 
this, I (Akhund) said—If the Amir comes here, nothing is to be gained, as I ean do every- 
thing on this side; make your arrangements on the other. 2ndly, my son is unable to do 
anything, and as he is always vexing me by his actions, he is sure not to do anything that 
might help you. 3rd/y, I can give you no advice whether you are to permit the English to 
canton their troops in your country, or for you to give the Russians a road. In either case 
oe sway will come to an end, and I recommend you to keep both out to the best of your 
ability. 

“The Mirakhor then said that the Amir agrecd to all this, and now give us some 
papers sealed with your seal by which the neighbouring tribes will render us aid in case of 
need. I gave him eight papers written bearing my seal, and twenty-six others on which 
nothing was written, but had my seal on them. Four of the written papers were for the men 
of Balkh, {1erat, and Maimena, to help the Amir in his jedad against Russia, and the other 
four were for Wuziris, Mohmunds, and Afridis, to help the Amir, in case of need, against 
the English ; the twenty-six were to be sent to any other countries where the orthodox faith 
was the religion of Islam. On the departure of the Mirakhor, two other Agents of the 
Amir have come, and are now with me, and they have come with the same petition as the 
Mirakhor.” 

On receiving this account of the Mirakhor’s visit to Swat, it appeared to the 
Viceroy that the Akhund had been persuaded to supply the Amir with the 
documents alluded to, under the assumption that the British Government con- 
templated an immediate attack on Afghanistan. Time would probably cure all 
the misapprehension on this subject which existed in the minds of the Afghans 
and others; but His Excellency had for a long time past considered that suffi- 
cient trouble had not been taken to maintain friendly relations with the 
Akhund. ‘hat priest might possibly be of great value to the British Govern- 
ment, to which he was said to be not unfriendly, but he was evidently under an 
entire and unmistakable misapprehension of its objects. His Excellency, there- 
fore, desired Sir L. Pelly to consult with Sir R. Pollock, Dr. Bellew and others 
as to the advisability of sending some persons in a friendly and unostentatious 
manner to explain matters to the Akhund, and to show him what the objects 
of British policy were, and that its whole course tended toward the defence of 


Afghanistan, of Islam and Swat itself from aggression from the north. 


135. The Amir’s jehad preparations at Kabul. Remon- 
strance addressed by Sir Lewis Pelly to the Kabul Envoy.— 
The Kabul diaries ending with the 8th February, received about this time, 

For papers relating to jehnd pre: showed the existence of an excited feeling at Kabul, 
parations, vide Appendix XXVII. aroused by a misrepresentation, which could hardly 
be accidental, of all the communications from first to last of the British Govern- 
ment with the Amir. This intolerable behaviour rendered it expedient to 
instruct Sir Lewis Pelly to require from the Envoy 
Melegrams dated 26th FSpeenny: rompt and explicit explanation—ls?, as to the 
accusations of the British Government, founded on statements 
he new to be false; 2nd, of his repeated appeals to his subjects 
es with Russian agents and correspond- 

i ian Governor. The British Government noticed with 
sede the iinele tick the Amir was deliberately disseminating, and which 
it expected His Highness would take the earliest opportunity of explaining and 
retracting as publicly as they had been made. 

Sir Lewis Pelly had, however, already ordered 
speak to the Envoy concerning the Amir’s proceedings, 


Amir’s public 
by him which ) 
to join a jehad; 3rd, of his conferenc 


Nawab Atta Mahomed to 
and Syud Nur Mahomed 
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had promised to communicate with His Highness on the subject. It was 
accordingly agreed that further expostulation might be conveniently post. 
poned for a few days, by which time some further information would probably 
have been received from Kabul. 


A private letter received on 23rd February from Bakhtiar Khan, Munshi 
of the British Agency at Kabul, further displayed the inimical attitude of the 
* Bakhtiar Khan, the Mir Munshi, Kabul Durbar. The city people had been publicly 
was in charge during Atta Mahomed’s forbidden by the Kotwal from visiting the British 
absence at Peshawur. Agent,* and Bakhtiar Khan complained of his Pposi- 
tion being straightened, and of the difficulty of carrying on work. His very 
servants’ movements were restricted, and his residence at Kabul was hourly be- 
coming more difficult. The letter concluded—“ Pray for me that the Most High 
God may in these dangerous times save my honor, life and property.” Sir Lewis 
Pelly on receipt of this letter sent Atta Mahomed Khan to the Envoy with 
instructions to inform him of its substance, and to request explanations concern- 
ing the Amir’s action in respect to jehad demonstrations. Atta Mahomed 
returned, saying that the Envoy was too ill for business. 


The Viceroy, however, ordered a firm communication, on the subject of 
Bakhtiar Khan’s treatment, to be made immediately 
to the Envoy, no pretext of ill-health being allowed 
to relieve him of responsibility in the matter. He was to be told that the Amir’s 
present attitude was irreconcilable with the Envoy having made an honest 
report of the attitude of the British Government. If Bakhtiar Khan was injured, 
the British Government might have to make reprisals. 


Accordingly, on the 26th February, Sir Lewis Pelly addressed the Envoy 
the following letter, sending it by Atta Mahomed Khan. The Envoy at once 
replied verbally to the effect that he would lose no time in causing the jehad 
follies to be suppressed, and would send a satisfactory written reply so soon 
as he was able to work :— 


Telegram, dated 25th February. 


From Sin Lewis Petty to Syup Nur Mauomen. 


“ T have, on a previous occasion, addressed Your Excellency, either personally or through 
Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, in a friendly and unofficial way, concerning the reports which 
reached me from many quarters of the Amir’s misrepresentations of our acts and proposals, 
and of His Highness’ endeavours to excite a pretended jehad against the British Government 
in India at the very time when you, his Envoy Plenipotentiary, are here,—a public guest on 
British soil,—for the declared purpose of friendly negotiations. Since the last occasion, on 
which I communicated with Your Excellency on this subject, the reports have become more 
numerous, and have been confirmed from many independent sources, and all consistent in 
showing the persistent and public manner in which the Amir is appealing to his subjects to join 
in a jebad openly aimed at the British Government. Now the Amir is free to accept, or to 
reject, the most friendly proposals on the part of His Excellency the Viceroy, which I had 
hoped to have the honor of discussing with Your Excellency in. the intended negotiations. 
But I must protest against misrepresentations wilfully and publicly made, and against the Amir 
preaching a jehad at Kabul, whilst His Highness’ Envoy Plenipotentiary is professing to 
negotiate on friendly terms at Peshawur. And I am instructed to request from Your Excel- 
lency the favor of explicit explanations— 


“* First, as to the Amir’s public accusations against the British Government, founded on 
statements which both the Amir and the Envoy must know to be without foundation. 


“ Second, as to the Amir’s repeated appeals to his subjects openly aimed at the British 
Government, 


“ eS o 7 j 
With regard to Russian Agents at Kabul, see para- Phir qd, of the Amir’s reported conferences mate 
graph 10 et seg., Chapter lund Appendix, Plowden’s the Russian Agents, and of his correspondence wit 
Central Asian Précis. the Russian authorities, regarding his military 


arrangements. 

; a Finally, the Viceroy has reason to believe that the bearing of the Amir’s officials is 
increasingly unfriendly towards the British Agency at the Court of His Highness; that inter- 
communication between the Agency and the people of Kabul has been publicly prohibited by 
es al of the City of Kabul; that the British Agent is apprehensive as to his personal 
safety, 

“« As to the Teasons for all these demonstrations, no one knows better than Your Excel- 
lency that the British Government is perfectly sincere in its assurance, repeatedly given, that 
it has not the slightest intention of attacking the Amir; and the Viceroy deems the present 


attitude of His Highness to be irreconcilable with his being in possession of full and faithful 
reports of that of the British Government, 
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“The Government of India notices with surprise the lihels deliberately di inated on i 
A : iu 7 t, 
and cannot doubt that the Amir will take the earliest opportunity of axiliinine dees aes 
ings, and causing the libels to be retracted as publicly as they have been promulgated. 


“T am also again to request that Your Excellency will make such communications to 
Kabul as may put a stop to wilful and injurious isrepresentations of the objecta of the proposed 
friendly negotiations.” 


In a letter, dated 4th March, Sir Lewis Pelly forwarded the Enyov’s + it- 
ten reply, of which the following is a translation — se es 


eLetter from the Kabul Envoy, to Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, Linvey Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
trary, dated Saturday, the 3rd March 1877, 


“The letter, dated 27th February 1877, which you sent by hand of Nawab Atta Mahomed 
Khan, reached my residence in Peshawur Cantonment on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of 
Safar (begins Tuesday evening), and the tenor of your friendly writing is ascertained. 


“It is true that either through Nawal Atta Mahomed Khan or personally you have stated 
that reports have reached you from many quarters, to the effect that the Amir was exciting a 
jehad against the British Government. Kind friend! I at that time told Nawab Atta 
Mahomed Khan that during the time I was there, these matters bad not place, and even now 
I am unaware as to what sort of matter this is. Secondly, I verbally told yourself (that kind 
friend) that this sort of matters pass in a variety of forms from mouth to mouth of the 
public till at length the news-writers write all sorts of things. Further, I place no reliance 
upon such statements. How can one rely upon the statements of the common people (public) ? 
For when Captain Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner, came to the frontier of his own limits 
on the road to Koorum, what papers and statements did not trustworthy men write, viz., that 
such a large army is coming to Koorum, and that the British Government has such and 
such designs? The most noble Ruler (the Amir) placed no reliance upon them. In what 
manner, then, can the authorities of the British Government place reliance upon such state- 
ments? Kind friend! I again write that I have no knowledge of these affairs. 


“In case, however, there should be something of the kind, whether the Government be 
a great one or a small one, and such an impossible measure be desired by a great Government, 
then every Government takes counsel for itself of the royal family, and also of the nobles 
and learned men, as well as of the Chiefs of tribes and camps. ‘Therefore, in such a matter, 
the carrying out of which is recorded upon the responsibility of that people, it is incumbent 
on the King that he should consult with every tribe in this matter. With every tribe which 
may be consulted, it is the custom that each one, in consultation, should separately express 
his own opinion. And those persons, when they return to their own audience-halls, are ques- 
tioned by their people; for each has his own tribe and people, and each tells them that he 
advised such and such. And when the matter is talked of in those counsel-chamnbers, it 
becomes altered and changed, and then these people, when they go to their own homes, again 
say something else which produces another alteration. Besides this, there are interested 
persons who, for purposes of their own, add other matters to it, and send it off to news-writers 
in a different character. To believe in such sort of statements is far from friendship. 


“ Avain, you have written that ‘it now rests with His Highness the Amir to accept 
or to reject the most friendly proposal of His Excellency the Viceroy, which I had hoped to 
have had the honor of discussing with you, his Envoy, in these negotiations.’ Kind friend! 


i I bee to say that from the day I arrived in the nine conferences I have 
SD ee ees Ee Tailed nothing of the true state of the case. Whatever has 


* This acems to confirm the refusal pean said jn those nine conferences, and especially in the last 
of the sine gud non ene LP conference on Monduy, the 19th February, no change in that 
Aap te can be accorded.* 


“ i rou have written that ‘I feel boundt you are professedly conducting 
ee friendly negotiations at Peshawur.’ I repeat those very 

% Seudenceiengotaplsts: words of that kind one. From the day that I came to 
i i y le customar 

bat varied arguments have I endeavoured to strengthen t y 

aes sited footing ! And in what manner did I bring it to an end in the last paragraph 
on Mondsy, the 19th February? Therefore, it is also surprising to me why you should not trust 


my word, but rely upon that of news-writers. 
i ‘i —Ki rend! From the da 
he accusations you have written of—Kind friend! — y 
that Loreal pies ie a single matter on which it can be adduced that it was based on 
accusation, be pleased to make it clear. It is expected that that kind one will pay attention 
? 


to my conversations and not to the absurdities of news-writers. eee 
‘ i i in regard to the Russian Government. This ts a very 
“ And that which you have written Se Gacgastal tm thi. question that F ahead 


5 i -i-azim), and I am a t } 
oo aitee, Paces pe sorry at the mention of such a matter, I will, by reason of 
ea 


i i s, that fr he day the most noble Ruler 

: : toe ; ‘self in a friendly manner, that from t y 
Te con teoes Waiballe to his capital of Kabul, the paper that came from the me 
officers was opened, and the wax and seal removed in the presence of this very Agent of the 
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British Government who is now present here, and who was summoned nightly for the Purpose, 
After two or three days’ consultation that very paper, 10 the original English, Persian, and 
Russian, was forwarded to Lord Mayo, and by his advice a paper was written to the officer of 
the Russian Government. From that day to the present day, what paper has come from the 
Russian Government, a copy of which is not in the reeord office of the British Government ? 
And what paper from the Amir has been sent to them which is contrary to the tenor of that 
first paper which was written in consultation with Lord Mayo? You advance objection to thoge 
very wrilings which in this particular were from the British Government. 

“As tothe Russian Agents. Will you (please) prove when a Russian Agent came into 
Afghanistan? Couriers of the Russian officer, who ave Mussulmans of the Syud and 
Sahibzada clan (both religious classes), do come for the purpose of delivering letters. If from 
the aceident of winter, &c., he should remain five days or so, nobody has said to a guest ‘Get 
thee out of my house.’ Since this matter of the Kussian Government is a very great ques- 
tion, I cannot say more than this. 


“When ] become honoured by returning to the most noble Ruler the Amir, having. 
thoroughly informed him of the views of the British Government in this particular, this point 
will become very well and satisfactorily cleared up. And that which you have written ip 
respect. to your own Agent, your Agent is present here with the Amir, none of the nobles or 
chiefs are more respected and honoured than be has been. And what are the matters that 
have been kept concealed from him ? 


“That which you have written that ‘the people of the city of Kabul have been publicly 
probibited by the Mayor of the city of Kabul from going to the Embassy quarters,’ I have 
no belief in this. 

“Tn the matter that ‘there is not the slightest intention of attacking the Amir’ My 
friend! From the day that this (riendship has continued, especially in these present discussions 
at Peshawur, in which the whole discourse has been full of this, that the British Government 
(has declared that it) will in no manner interfere with or aggress upon the territories of 
the Amir and of Afghanistan in which there should be displeasure to the Amir or his sue- 
cessor, or there should be a decline in the independence of that Government. Neither has 
the Amir at any time shown any reliance upon the sayings of people, with interested motives 
in respect to the British Government. The regard has always been and will be for the friend- 
ship of the British Government. 

“ And that which you have written, v2z., ‘Retract these libels in the same public manner 
that they have been promulgated.’ My friend! I will never admit that anybody can have 
made an accusation against the British Government. But in the particular of a proclamation 
in respect to the matters which have come to pass between us, when I have reached the Amir’s 
presence and there informed him of the friendly views of the British Government so far as 
I bave seen and known, and also of these matters of contrary dispositions as to what is the 
reality of them and what their nature; having there weighed all these matters together with 
minuteness, it will be promulgated in a highly satisfactory manner as may be suited to the 
case, so that those proclamations shall openly reach the British Government. 


“ Written on Saturday, 3rd March 1877.” 


136. General information as to the Amir’s preparations 
for a jehad prior to and during the Peshawur Conference.— 
There is no lack of evidence to show that the Amir’s sentiments both during 
the Peshawur Conference and the negotiations which preceded it were of a 
most unfriendly character. In July 1876, while the reception of the proposed 
British Mission was under consideration, the Akhoond Mashk-i-Alam of 
Ghazni, one of the most influential Mullahs in Afghanistan, paid his annual 
visit to Kabul. The Amir accorded him a most impressive reception and 

; entreated his advice at the present crisis. 

baci cued Data His Highness dwelt on the precarious 
character of the relations between his Government and those of England and 
Russia, and upon his unwillingness to receive the British Mission at Kabul. 
He ended by exhorting the Mulla to encourage the people of Afghanistan to rally 


round the Amir’s standard and assist in defending the threatened interests 
of Islam. ‘ 


About the same time he addressed a deputation of Halimzai and Baezai 
Maliks, whose territories impinge on the Peshawur district, saying,— 

“You should not hesitate secretly or openly from giving your life or property for the 
promotion of the strength of Islam, so that foreign tribes may not be able to interfere with 

* Kabul Diary, 30th June to 8rd July 1876. this Muhammadan country, which God has given 


us, in despite of the wishes of the people of 
Afghanistan.*” 
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Towards the end of December 1876, when it was reported that British troops had 


# Pesbawur Police Report, dated 7th April 1877. been warned for immediate service and 
were being concentrated, the Amir re- 
marked*— 

“ Before looking elsewhere, the English bad better attend to their own home, Should they 
dare to move in this direction, they will first have the frontier tribes, like hornets about their 
cars, before they can ever attempt to cross the border.” 

As time progressed, further manifestations of the Amir’s hostility reached 
the Government. At first, his action was cautious, as though he wished to 
try the temper of the people. One day his officers would address the 
assembled residents of Kabul, and, having inveighed against the treachery of 
the British Government, would announce the Amir’s determination to assert 
his independence at any risk and bid them advise what course should be adopted. 

Kabul Diaries of January 1877. Another day, his trusted Ministers, the 

Bo Mustaufi or Arsla Khan, would use 

similar language to the Headmen of neighbouring hill tribes so as to guage their 
sentiments also. And there was evidence that the contemplated jehad was 
directed against the British Government and not against any other European 

Kabul Diary, 30th January 1877, Power. In explaining at a public Durbar 
the deputation of Syud Nur Mahomed to 
Peshawur, the Amir said— 

“I have sent the Sadr-i-Azim to the British Government, with whom for some time past 
discussions are going on in some important matters. Should the British Government continue 
to maintain the old friendly relations which give no trouble, well and good, otherwise inform- 
ation will be sent to you, and we will jointly make arrangements to expend life and property 
in protecting ourselves.” 

A day or two afterwards the Amir himself informed the Munshi of the 
British Agency of the unanimity of the 
Headmen of the neighbouring hill tribes, 
of the alacrity with which they would obey his summons, and of his determin- 
ation to furnish them with arms from the Kabul arsenal, i.¢e., with the arms 
which the British Government had itself supplied to him for a very different 
purpose. Then came further news of continued preparations, of lists being 

Kabul Dinry, 5th-8th Pebruary 1877. compiled of Mujahidin,—warriors of the 

Kabul Diary, 12th-15th February 1877. faith,—of overtures made to different 

Chicfs of semi-independent tribes, of inflammatory letters sent to the Governors 
of Herat, Kandahar, Furrah, Zamindawar, and Turkistan, of tents being made, 
arms collected, and warlike preparations of various kinds set on foot. Tribes 
who had been alienated by the oppressions of the Amir or his officers were 
conciliated. 

It appears to have been his expectation that his proceedings would influence 
the course of the negotiations at Peshawur and frighten the British Govern- 

ment. One day he discussed with Sirdar 

i Sher Ali Khan, Kandahari, the effect of 

the preparations for a religious war, and remarked— . 

“Tf any (measure) affects the designs of the British Government, it is the Fear of an 
insurrection (lit. riot), aud nothing else makes that Government apprehensive ; how saould I 
neglect to adopt measures for a religious war; I will make great efforts as far as possible to 
make them firm so that our object may be gained. ; 

A still more significant act was the visit to the Akhund of Swat of the 
Mirakhor when en bis way to Peshawur to assist Syud Nur Mahomed in 
the Conference, and which has already been described. 

And all these things were being openly done while the Amir’s Envoy was 
being treated at Pesbawur with the utmost consideration as the honoured guest 
of the British Government, with whose represeutative he was engaged in 
apparently friendly negotiations. 

es pars after ihe Conference when the Amir learued that the ee 

he had deputed to succeed Syud Nur Mahomed, was on his Way poe to Ka 7 
he burst into a violent rage and openly threatened the British Government, 


Kabul Diary, Ist February 1877. 


seying— ek ce Gage 
Paaliel ai ar ey! I do not want any. The English are en 
“the English will no longer give me mon taal on my territories in the direction of 


ero : 
Para. 7, Police Report, No. 24, dated 18th April. Kandahar! I now have no alternative Jeft but to 
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fight. My Envoy died and the English closed the Conference. We could not come to terms 
I have seven crores by me, every pice of which I will hurl at their heads and roll their birder 
tribes on them like blasts of fire.” 


These words were followed up by increased activity in the endeavour to 
arouse the religious sympathies of the people. Renewed efforts were made to 
conciliate the Akhund of Swat and to secure hisinfluence. His son, Mian Gy) 
was pressiugly invited to Kabul. The Ami: 
even offered to go in person to Saiduean 
as a mark of sincerity and attachment to the cause of Islam. But the Akhund 
hesitated to take any step which would identify himself too closely with the 
Amir. He allowed, however, his son, Mian Gul, to visit different tribal Chiefs, 
and take stock of their armament. He himself gave general directions to 
prepare for a jehad, and corresponded frequently with the Amir, 


Peshawur Police Report, dated 7th and 13th April. 


The Mustaufi Habibulla visited Jellalabad, and there interviewed the Chiefs 
and elders of the tribes beyond the Khaibar, receiving from them large pro- 
mises of assistance. At Basaul he sum. 
moned the elders of the Shinwaris and of 
the Mohmand tribes. Appropriate gifts 
as well as arms were conferred on them, and written promises of assistance 
taken in return. The Mirakbor opened negotiations with the Afridis. He 
promised to restore the Pass allowances which had been withheld for three 
years, and invited their principal men to Kabul, when arms were given them and 
the old allowances increased by a fourth. The Tirah Afridis, the Orakzais 
under Osman Khan, the Daulatzais, all proceeded to Kabul and received money 
and arms; the Zaka Khel Afridis, who are notoriously hostile to the British 
Government, losing no opportunity of giving trouble, were treated with marked 
favor. 

The Governor of Kuram openly discussed the impending collision between 
the Amir and the British Government. He warned the Utmanzai and Almedzai 
Waziris to stand fast ready to assist His Highness in return for their allow- 
ances. And he was said to be storing supplies for the troops to be poured into 
Kuram as soon as the Passes were open. 


Peshawur Police Report, dated 16th and 26th 


April. 
Peshawur letter, dated 6th July. 


The Amir himself at Kabul was actively seconding the efforts of his Minis- 
tersand Governors. He received with courtesy, and treated with liberality, all the 
headmen who responded to his invitation to come to Kabul. He paid constant 
visits to the arsenal and gun-foundry, and was completely engrossed in attending 
to military preparations. He sent an address interspersed with frequent quota- 
tions from the Koran to the different Governors and chief military officers advocat- 
ing a holy war. And the Proclamation translated in Appendix XX VII was issued 
and distributed from the Kabul press. He wrote letters to the Hindustani Moul- 
vies residing in the Buner hills, asking them to proclaim a religious war, and 
endeavoured to tamper with the Chiefs of Biluchistan. Orders were sent to the 
Governor of Kandahar to proclaim the Amir’s intention to commence a religious 

Newe-letter frow Dera Ismail Khan, dated 9th war within a month and four days. Ru- 


MON Oe ee Henly Mess anise anh. Oe freely circulated of instructions 
ows-letter Frou ; A : 
wd ethag "issued to the troops at Herat and Kandahar 


eee from Dr. Leitner, dated 28th May to concentrate themselves at Pishin, s0 

east that they might threaten the dominions of 
the Khan of Kelat and the British troops cantoned at Quetta. Azad Khan, 
Nowshirwani, who had long been at feud with the Khan of Kelat,, was encouraged 
to create disturbances, and learned Mahomedans daily preached “jehad” in the 
great Idgah mosque at Kandahar. 


The most noted religious preachers in the country were summoned to Kabul, 
Peshawur Police Report, dated 12th July. to receive orders to exhort the people to 
prepare for a holy war in the autumn. 


137. Dealings of the Amir with the Khans of Bajour, 
Swat and Dir. Position of the Amir towards Bajour and Swat 
as defined by the British Government.—The Amir’s overtures to the 
Khans of Bajour occupy a prominent place in the general jehad preparations. 
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There are also special circumstances connected with Bajour which would render 
these overtures a very doubtful act, apart from any connection with a jehad 
The views of the British Government with regard to the Amiv’s pretensions 
over Bajour and Swat may be briefly stated thus. They form no part of the 
dominions of Kabul. They wore not in Dost Mahomed’s possession when the 
Treaty of 1855 was made, and they have never been in the Amir’s possession 
since. It would be impossible to allow him to seize Swat, for its cecupation 
would afford a dangerous facility for 

For a full necount of the position of Bajour and attacking our flank. And Bajour and Swat 


Swat towards the Iritish Government and the Ami e . 
ace Punjah No. 20C., dated 29th April 1876, 3, 242 SO closely connected with one another 
Appendix XXVIL that a movement against the one means 


a movement against the other. 


As long ago as January 1861 the Amir, on the ground that “ Bajour had 
always been a part of the Kabul Government,” expressed his intention of re 
monstrating against the deputation thither of a Vakil by the Commissioner of 
Peshawur, But His Highness was promptly warned against interfering in any 
way with the affairs either of Swat or Bajour. Recently also he has been 
reminded, in the plainest possible terms, of the policy of the British Government 
towards these territories, and of the consequences of any contravention of it, 

The Commissioner of Peshawur wrote (dated 31st March 1877) as follows :— 

“After usual compliments,— Having heard rumours that Your Highness inteuds to bring 
Bajour, Swat, Dir, and Chitral under your dominion, 
I beg to remind Your Highness, as an instruction* 
of Government, that the British Government has never once admitted that you had 
the right of claiming dominion over the above-named countries. Previous to this, 
Major LH. James, the then Commissiouer of the Peshawur Division, had informed Your 
Highness, through a Vakil, that the said Government (British) did not consent to Your 
Highness’ interference in those countries, because interference in those countries is the cause of 
injuryf to the frontier of the British Government. 
If Your Highness still resolves in any manner to 
bring those countries under Your Highness’ dominion without the consent of the said Govern- 
ment (British), this act will be considered as one iv contravention of friendship and as opposed 
to the present treaty and engagement.” 

The following brief account of the Amir’s procecdings towards the Chiefs 
of these parts will show that the warning was fully justified. Early in 1877 
invitations were sent through Syud Mahomed Padshah of Kunar to the various 
Khans of Bajour to proceed to Kabul. Mabomed Sharif Khan, son of Rahimat- 
ulla Khan of Dir, Haboo Jan, son of Paidar Khan of Nawagai, and Dilaram 
Khan of Khar, each accompanied by a considerable retinue, obeyed the sum- 
mons at once. As soon as they reached Jellalabad, their entire expenses were 
defrayed by the Amir, and before entering Kabul, they were met with a salute 
and military escort. Their reception by His Highness was friendly and cour- 
teous to a degree, and during their stay at Kabul no money was spared to 
secure their comfort. On the second day they presented their nuzzurs,—Maho- 
med Sharif Khan, Rupees 600; Dilaram Khan and Haboo Jan, Rupees 500 
each. They received handsome presents in return. The title of Nawab was 
bestowed upon Rahimatulla Khan, and that of Sirdar on Dilaram Khau and 
Hyder Khan. A firman was promised to each of them guaranteeing the 
independence of their territories, recognizing the Amir to be Padshah of 
Islam, and themselves his feudatories (Tabidar), and specifying the allowanees 
which had been bestowed upon them. ‘he news of their reception induced 
other Khans of Bajour, viz., the Khans of Barwa, Pusht, and Asmar, who had 
hitherto held back, to accept the Amir’s 
t Peshtawur news-letter, dated 29th June 1877. invitation and proceeil to Kabul.t They 
Arms and a yearly allowance of Rupees 6,000 

To one, Husrat Ali Khan, of Asmar, two 
fully-equipped mountain battery guns were given that he might “overawe the 
red kafirs with their noise and destructive effects.” But the Amir did not 
coutemplate a mere friendly alliance with these Khans; he took care to show 
that he considered that they had submitted themselves to him. The a Be 
guarantee of their territorial independence was not inserted in the firman, ao 
written acknowledgment of the Amur's supremacy, as _ well as a Leta gin 
obedience, was taken from them. Rahimatulla of Dir is the peel ; : e 
Bajoar Chiefs, and a translation of the firman given to him, and of a letter 


zZ3l 


® or og an officinl act. 


+t &e., would lead to the harm, &c. 


also were courteously received. 
were bestowed on each of them. 
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written regarding the succession of his son, is included in Appendix No. XXVq]q. 
The terms of the latter are such as would be used to a feudatory. 


The Amir’s immediate object in securing the submission of these Khang 
was to secure their aid in the event of a rupture with the British Government, 
At their reception he said that the British Government intended to depart from 
old engagements, and interfere with Afghanistan. If these intentions were perse. 
vered in, he had resolved to stir up a religious war, in which the Khang 
of Bajour ought to join, and if was to obtain their consent that he had invited 
them to Kabul. If the want of money or arms produced any difficulty, this 
want he would himself supply. 


If the Khans were not entirely sincere in the consent which they are said 
to have given, it is nevertheless certain that their interview with the Amir 
and his exhortations produced a considerable effect and inclined them against 
the British Government. On their return from Kabul the Commissioner of 
Peshawur sent Mian Abdur Rahman to confer with them, but they paid no 
heed to his remonstrances. The Khan of Nawagai said that the Amir had 
given him an allowance of Rupees 5,000 per annum, as well as fire-arms and 
valuable presents, and that he would not break with him; Dilaram Khan 
received the Mian very curtly, and expressed fidelity to the Amir. Both of 
these Khans subsequently received from Kabul colors for a regiment, buglers, 
and drill instructors for their troops. 


138. Ill-treatment of persons suspected to be British news- 
writers, and other unfriendly acts.—Further indications of the Amir’s 
auimosity showed themselves in his treatment of persons suspected to be British 
news-writers or British subjects, the stoppage of the ordinary channels of trade 
between Kabul and British India, and the ostentatious employment of outlaws 
from British territory. 

Shahbaz Khan, Governor of Kuram, whose efforts in the cause of jehad 
have been mentioned, was a chosen instrument in stopping all communica- 
tions between the frontier districts of Kabul and British India, Under 

News-letter from Dera Ismail Khon, dated 27th orders from the Amir, he stationed guards 
April 1877. along the road leading from Kuram to 
Kohat with directions to intercept and turn back all passengers. On one occa- 
sion a Hakim, a resident of Peshawur, was arrested on suspicion of being a 
news-writer. ‘The man urged that he was a Hakim, and Shalibaz Khan accept- 
ing the plea liberated him. For this leniency he was reproved by the Amir, who 

News-letter from Dera Ismail Khan, duted 5th directed that such persons should be sent 

= to Kabul to be dealt with by himself. The 
same Shahbaz Khan blew away from a 
gun, under orders from the Amir, two men 
named Bazmir and Makri accused of supplying news to the British Government. 


At Kabul the Amir’s own proceedings were violent and oppressive. 
Confidentin) report from Cuptain Cavagnari, dated Mullah Abdul Rahim, tutor to the Heir- 
aun ane 1877. ; ai apparent, had written to his relatives at 
oe row Dera Ismail Khan, dated 7th June 1877. Kandahar, repeating to them news of the 
doings of the British troops at Kelat, which he had heard from his pupil. 
His letter was intercepted and brought before the Amir, who ordered the Mullah’s 
instant execution. The earnest intercession of the Heir-apparent alone saved him. 


An outlaw from the British district of Peshawur, Hakim Khan, whom 
Letter from Peshawur, dated 14th May 1877. the Amir had taken into his edie service, 
was conspicuous in denouncing persons 
suspected of communicating intelligence, Amon gst others he denounced Sheikh 
Usman, uncle of Kazi Abdul Kadir, one of the Amir’s confidential officers, 
and also a dismissed servant of the British Government. The Sheikh was 
arrested and expelled from Kabul, and Abdul Kadir, against whom the Amir’s 
Suspicions were aroused, was disgraced. 
Abdulla, recently a dak-runner in the service of Nawab Atta Mahomed 
agent from Peshawur, dated 17th and 22nd May Khan, the British Agent at Kabul, was 


: sent to enquire whether certain packets 
forwarded to the Amir from British territory had been received. He was 


Peshawur Police Report, dated Ist May. 
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arrested, kept in custody for a night, threatened with death, and afterwards 
unceremoniously ejected from the Amir’s dominions. He brought news that 
orders had been issued prohibiting any Peshawuri, Punjabi, or Hindustani from 
aon between Kabul and Peshawur without a pass from the Amir’s 
officers. 


Haidar Shah, a Sayad, arrested on a charge of news-writing, was sent round 
the city mounted on an ass, his face blackened and beard shaved, and was after- 
Jellalnbad news-letter, dated 18th July. wards shot. Nawab Khan of Lahore was 
; aa turued back at Butkhak on suspicion of 
being a British correspondent. Baba Azim, a servant of the exiled Sirdars, 
Zulfikar Khan and Salik Khan, was expelled from Kabul for the same reason. 
Gholam Nakshbund Khan, formerly a Resaldar in the Bengal Cavalry, and now 
residing at Kabul, on his pension, was heavily fined on a like suspicion. Two 
Kazis—one a resident of Kandahar, and the other of Kabul—were put to death 
on a charge of writing political news, and their property confiscated. Three 
other persons were blown from a gun at Kabul on the same charge, and their 
bodies burnt. Two others had their limbs chopped off. Abdul Aziz and 
Attaulla, two respectable men of Kandahar, were accused of being English 
Captain Cavagnari’s confidential reports, dated Dews-agents on the Kandahar border. 
Leth and 2th June 1877. They were stoned to death by order of His 
Highness in front of the Durbar Hall, and their bodies burned. Their execu- 
tion was witnessed by Mauladad, an Afghan non-commissioned officer in 
British service, who had accompanied a deputation of his tribe to Kabul, and 
who was himself threatened with a like fate. Another man was buried alive 
up to his middle,‘and then stoned to death. 


The bankers both at Kabul and at Kuram were forbidden to cash any 
foreign dralts without previous sanction, on pain of being blown away from guns. 
The object of this order was to prevent any money reaching British news- 

News-letters from Dera Ismail Kban and Kohat Writers who were suspected of being paid by 
for May and June. bills of exchange. The export of horses 
tu British India was also prohibited. 


Besides Hakim, Peshawuri, mentioned above, Arjun Khan, late Khan of 
Tangi, an outlaw from British territory, was taken into special favour and directed 
to be in readiuvess for service on the Biluchistan border. Arjun Khan has since 
died. His son, Asaf Khan, succeeded him, 
and was under a promise, in the event of a 
jehad being proclaimed, to seize the fort of Abazai in conjunction with the Utman 
Kheyl. Mauladad, the Afghan non-com- 
missioned officer abovementioned, reported 
that Ameen, a Kooki Kheyl, well known to the police and civil and military 
authorities of Peshawur, having promised the Amir the head of a Sahib, was 
presented in Durbar with a Snider and assured of the Amir’s satisfaction and 
support. Gifts were bestowed on the members of the Utman Kheyl who 
perpetrated the Swat canal outrage in the commencement of 1877, and Rukh 
Mian of angi, its chief instigator, was rewarded with land in Kabul. 


Peshawur Police Report, dated 3rd and 26th May. 


Peshawur letter, dated 11th July. 


139. Final report to the Secretary of State.—In May 1877 
Secret ee No. 13, duted a the Government of India submitted to the Secre- 
May 1877. Be deste tary of State the following final report of the 


Peshawur Conference, the incidents which attended it, and its results :— 


“We have already notified to Your Lordship by telegraph the close of the recent Confer- 
euce at Peshawur between the Envoys of the British and Afghan Governments ; and we now 
take the earliest opportunity in our power of submitting a full report of our proceedings in 
connection therewith. ‘Lhuse proceedings have been governed by the general principles laid 
down for our guidance in Your Lordship’s despatches of the 23rd January aud 19th Novem- 
ber 1875, and your further separate instructions of the 28th of February 1376. We were 
informed by the above-mentioned communications that, in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government, the time had arrived when ib was desirable to place our relations with a tehaiss 
tan on a more definite and satisfactory footing 5 and that for the attainment of this objxct the 
first favouruble opportunity should be taken to open amicable negotiations with the Amir of 


Kabul, 
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«9, For the complete explanation of the steps taken by us in accordance with the views 
thus held by Her Majesty’s Government, we must preface our report of them by a brief 
recapitulation of our past relations with that Prince, so far as they affect the questions dealt 
with in this letter. 


3. The only formal obligation still extant between the British Government and the 
Barakzai Rulers of Afghanistan is the Treaty of the 30th of March 1855. ‘This Treat 
comprises three short articles. The first article established perpetual peace and friendshj 
between the British Government and Dost Mahomed Khan and his heirs; the second pledged 
the British Government to respect the territories then in His Highness’ possession, and never 
to interfere therein; the third pledged the Dost, his heirs and successors, similarly to respect 
the territories of the British Government, and to be the friend of its friends and enemy of 
its enemies without any such corresponding obligation on our part. It did not take long to 
prove the somewhat imperfect character of the Treaty thus contracted. Two years afterwards 
on the first occurrence of a erisis affecting British interests in Afghanistan, a much nidie 
complete engagement stipulating for British Agencies in Kabul, Kandahar, and Balkh, and 
granting aid to the Amir in money and arms, was entered into by Sir John Lawrenee and Dost 
Mahomed. That engagement, though limited to the duration of the war then being waged 

between the British Government and the Shah 
of Persia, was declared by Lord Canning * to be 
sound in principle, liberal, and simple ; tending to ‘redress the somewhat one-sided character 
of the Treaty of 1855, in which we appeared to take more than we gave ;’ and His Excellency 
expressed an earnest hope that, independently of the war in which we were then engaged, the 
relations of the British Power with Afghanistan might remain upon a permanent footing, 
similar to that upon which the above-mentioned engagement had placed them. 


“4, Dost Mahomed Khan was informed, during the course of the negotiations of 1857, 


$ Prom Secretary to Chlef Comimlasloiier, Pungal thatt the British Government’s support and assist- 
Sarita lel dia hae ated * ance of him would be conditional on its officera 
Os Seremninans ae Aniiay fee AeEvery SABE being received in Afghanistan with the counte- 
nance and protection of His Highness. They were not, however, to exercise authority, or 
command, on Afghan territory; their duty (in the performance of which the Amir was 
expected to afford them every facility) being simply to give advice when required, and to obtain 
all the information needed by our Government. The readiness with which the Amir and his 
Sirdars perceived the propriety of this condition was, it is said, remarkable; and the measure, 
although not unattended by risk, met with reasonable success. This, at any rate may be as- 

t Sir Henry Iumeden’s rough Notes fora Lecture sumed from a careful review of past records, and 
on Afghanistan. from the view{ entertained by the experienced 
head of the Mission, then stationed at Kandahar, in favor of a renewal, at the present moment, 
of the policy then adopted. 


® Lord Canning’s Minute, 6th of February 1857. 


«5, It must, however, be observed that, although the residence of a British Mission at 
Kabul formed part of the stipulations agreed to in 1857, this step was not enforced by the 
§ From Secretary to Chief Cowmissioner, Punjab Privieh Governiicnt, he Rast uuged § het ue 
ta Governinant vf’ Tadia, Both January 1857, yap, Afghan people would view it with dislike; but 
Sir John Lawrence deemed it more probable that 
the real motive of this representation was the disinclination of His Highness to Jet British 
officers discover the weakness of his rule, ur come in contact with disaffected Chiefs at his 
capital, Provision was thereupon made in the Treaty that, whenever the subsidy should cease, 
and the British officers have been withdrawn from the Amir’s country, a Vakil, not an Euro- 
pean officer, should remain at Kabul on the part of the British Government, and one at 
Peshawur on the part of the Government of Kabul. ‘The stipulation, thus agreed upon, has 
so far as the British Government is concerned, been tacitly observed, for convenience sake, from 
that day to this; but it is worthy of remark that the Government of Kabul withdrew its 
Vakil from Peshawur in 1858, and has never replaced him by another. With the exception 
of this last-inentioned provision, the obligations of the Treaty of 1857 were contracted fur a 
special and limited purpose, which has long since lapsed with the lapse of time; it fixed the 
relations of the British Government with the Ruler of Kabul, and their reciprocal obligations, 
for the duration of the war with Persia; and our only object in referring to it now is to bring 
to recollection the good feeling of the Afghan Ruler and people, some twenty years ago, in 
regard to tbe stationing of British Mission in their territory, elsewhere than at Kabul. 


“6. No further change occurred for some years in the relations between the two Govern- 
ments. They remained in a condition of friendly reserve. After the death of Dost Mahomed 
in 1863, Afghanistan became involved in civil war, which lasted four years. It did not 
necessitate, in the opinion of Lord Lawrence’s government, any active interference on our 
part. The present Amir, alone and unaided, after varying fortunes, and many severe reverses, 
regained the throne bequeathed to him by his father, the Dost. But no sooner was he firmly 
established thereon, than he expressed a great desire,— nut without some feeling of resentment 
for the neutral attitude which bad been observed towards him in his hour of need,—to bring 
himeelf into friendly relations with the British Government. Lord Lawrence responded 
to his wishes; he presented His Highness in 1868 with a free gift of money and arms, 
and would have effected a friendly meeting with him at Peshawur, had not the expiry of bis 
tenure of office obliged His Excellency to return to England. 
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“7, That meeting was, however, carried out ; 
guoceseor, in a manner which Inid the foundation of clover relatont tet oye and Lawrence's 
ing Powers, and enabled Shere Ali to consolidate his authority on his 3 e bo enna 
Amir, in his conferences with the Viceroy, bitterly complained of the ane h be The 
the existing treaty relations—those of 1855—hetween the two Goveia nent e erates of 
solicited an amendment of them, Lord Mayo, however, wag Stent oe Rag iegee: 
orders of Her Majesty's Government, but by his own convictions from accedi “ oe ee 
of His Highnesa. The policy of the Viceroy was, in his own y rere o Sue ieliea 


: f ; vords, an ‘inter iate? 
susceptible of development in proportion to the subsequent eonmBlidation Of the Rene 


authority, and the continued good conduct of His Highness, in bis dealings with the Brit} 

Government. In order, however, to mect in some measure the wishes of the hie aoe 
give him a tangible proof of the friendship’ of the British Government, Lord Mayo diel 
a large gift of arms to that of the money already presented to His Highness; he, rae 

handed the Amir a written assurance that the British Government would assist His Hiclnee 
in strengthening his government as circumstances might require, and would view with Aoceee 
displeasure any attempt on the part of His Highness’ rivals to disturb bis position as R er 
of Kabul. This document was In no way intended to have the force of a treaty ; it cae 
given to the Amir in compliance with the earnest representations of His Highness th st, 
without such an assurance, he would be unable to return to Kabul: and it js nestles to bi peas 


mle if ee 

© Vide Secretary of State’s despatch, 15th May that it did not commit* the British Gewicinect 

1869, and reply of Government of India, let July to any unconditional protection of tha Amix. or 
AES: to any liabilities which were n hi 
ot dependent on bh 

future conduct towards us. : p is 


“8, We may here mention that there are undoubted grounds for the conviction expressed 
to Your Lordship in our despatch No, 19 of the 7th of June 1875—a conviction since 
strengthened by reference to persons in Lord Mayo’s eonfidence, who conversed frequently at 
Ambala with Shere Ali and his confidential Minister—that a readinesst was then mani- 
fested on behalf of His Highness to agree to the 
presence of British Agents at any place in Afghan- 
istan, excepting Kabul itself, on condition of 
more substantial assistance, and open support, than the British Government was willing to 
afford him in 1869. 


“9, Owing to the strong personal influence established by Lord Mayo over Shere Ali, our 
relations with Kabul, although still somewhat distant and indefinite, remained for a few 
years upon a satisfactory and friendly footing. During this period the British Government 
completed, on behalf of the Amir, successful negotiations with the Government of the Czar 
for the definition, in a manner most favourable to His Highness, of the exact limits of the 
northern boundaries of Afghanistan, within which the Russian Government engaged to refrain 


from all interference. 


+ Extracts from Proceedings of 1869 and Notes by 
Captain Grey, Dr. Bellew, and Colonel Burne. 


10. The result of those negotiations, which had extended over more than three years, 

was communicated to Shere Ali early in 1878; 

to Secretary of State, No. 60 (Secret) of 30th hen Lord Northbrook’s government, in its reviewt 
gales of our position towards Kabul up to that period, 


expressed the opinion that— 


“« Although we have abstained from entering into any Treaty engagement to support the 
Amir by British troops ia the event of Afghanistan being attacked from without, yet the 
complete independence of Afghanistan is so important to the interests of British | India that 
the Government of India could not look upon an attack upon Afghanistan with indifference. 
So long as the Amir continues, as he has hitherto done, to act in accordance with our advice 

hbours, he would naturally look for material assistance from 


in his relations with his neig \ Dy mater 

us; and cireamstances might occnt under which we should consider it incumbent upon us 
: i sote , 

to recommend Her Majesty’s Government to render him such assistance. 


“ i arently actuated, at this period, by a deep-rooted fear of the Russians, 
chested Vicuatt me loss 4 understand the great delay and difficulty which bad arisen in the 
Geliberations between the British and Russian Government ; he informed the British Agent that 
it was ‘impossible for the Russians to remain always firm in their negotiations; and that 
bis anxiety would never be removed unless the British Government adorns the Afghan Govern- 
ment with great assistance in money, and ammunition of war for the troops, and unless great 
aid is given for the construction of strong forts throughout the northern aahan border. If 
an emergency arises,’ he said, ‘for the Afghan Government to oppose the Russians, such 
opposition cannot take place without the co-operation of the disciplined roo? of the British 
Government. It is plainly obligatory on the British Government to show their cordiality in 


this matter before anything happens.’ 

i ‘n bis mind, His Highness deputed Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, 
i Ne oe eter a Nortkbrook, and submit this and other matters to 
Fe eon : eared to be the establishment of an 


ideration of the Viceroy. The Envoy’s object app 
eet a, the part of are that both Lord Lawrence and Lord aoe had gen i" 
Highness unconditional promises of aid in money and arms,—an assumption which Lor 
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Northbrook at once refuted, reminding the Envoy that the British Government alone w. 

be the judge of the propriety* of any te 
assistance preferred by his master. The Vice = 
finding that the Euvoy was instructed by Shee 
Ali to apply to the British Government for assistance, both present and prospective—the 
former for the purpose of strengthening the Government of Afghanistan, the latter with ae 
view of meeting the contingency of actual aggression by a foreign power—and learning, 


® To Secretary of State, No. 75, of 15th September 
1873, paragraph 3. 


+ To Secretary of State, 24th July 1873. 


Amir of Kabul alarmed at Russinn progress; dis- 
eatinhied with general assurances, and anxions to 
know definitely how far he may rely on our help if 
invaded. I propose te assure him, if he unreservedly 
necepts and acts on our advice iv all external rela- 
tions, we will help him with money, arms, und troops 
if necessnry, to repel unprovoked aggression. We 
to be the judgo of the necessity. 


From Secretary of State, 26th July 1873. 


Cabinet think you should inform Amir that we do 
not at all share hig alnrm, and consider there ig no 
cause for it. But you may assure him that we shall 
maintain our settled policy in favor of Afghanistan 
if he abides by our advice in external affairs. 


moreover, that he was not satisfied wi 

assurances, telegraphed to Her Macs rhe 
mentt for further instructions, ‘On receipt f 
these, he informed Syud Nur Mahomed ‘bat it 
would be the duty of the Amir, in case of athaal 
or threatened aggression, to refer the question to 
the British Government, which would endeavour 
by negotiation and by every means in its power, 
to settle the matter and avert hostilities; but that, 
should these endeavours prove fruitless, the British 
Government was prepared to assure the Amir 
that it would afford him assistance in the shape 
of money and arms, and, in case of necessity, aid 
him with troops. ; 


Lord Nor 

deemed it advisable to avoid giving Syud Nur Mahomed any more definite eats 
or to comply with the request preferred by him for a distinct statement by the British acne: 
ment that, in the event of any aggression on the Amir’s territories, it would consider the 
aggressor as an enemy to itself. ° 


“During the presence at Simla of the Afghan Envoy, the subject o i 
British Agents in Afghanistan became, ax in 1869, a topic éf aicimion od Peon cue 
tary suggested the deputation of a British officer of high standing and in the full confidence 
of the British Government, to the Court of the Amir as the best preventive of the danger 
apprebended by His Highness: this officer could advise Shere Ali as to the dikeurmmbantiea ot 
each case, and the action which, in cases of emeryency, it might be necessary to take till the 
Government of India could be communicated with ; whilst such a measure need not be followed 
by the location of Russian Agents in Afghanistan, which would be incompatible with the 
pledges given by Prince Gortchakoff to Her Majesty’s Government. The object of the loca- 
tion of British Agents in Afghanistan would, Mr. Aitchison said, be primarily to obtain accu- 
rate information on all matters affecting the external relations of Afghanistan, whilst in no 
way exercising interference in its internal affairs. ‘The Envoy expressed his general concur- 
rence in the principle of some such arrangement ; but declined to recommend to the Amir any 
specific proposal for giving effect to it, on the ground that it might occasion mistrust and mis- 
apprebension. He suggested, as an alternative, the deputation of a British officer to inspect 
the western and northern boundaries of Afghanistan, who could enter by Kandahar and retura 
by Kabul, and be again deputed to the capital, if necessary, at a later period, Such a course 
would, he said, familiarize the Amir and the people of Afghanistan with the idea of receivin 
a permanent British representative, and eventually effect the desired object. 


_ “A memorandum embodying the Envoy’s alternative proposal was ¢ . 
nicated to the Amir by the Government of India. five ine eead bales eee thie 
memorandum, strongly urged, as highly desirable, on account of ‘the Fespousibilities that bave 
been undertaken by Her Majesty’s Government on behalf of Afghanistan,’ and ‘the imper- 
fect information which they possess regarding the 
border in respect to which these responsibilities have 
reporting its proceedings in the matler, ex Lees jaa Lord, ee Soothe ieee 
RE oNeioutes: , expressed to Your Lordship’s predecessor the follow- 
«Though we think that the presence of accredited British officers at Kabul, Herat and 
possibly also Kandahar, would, for many reasons, be desirable, we are fully alive: ‘to the diffi- 
culties in the way of such a measure until the objects and policy of the British Government 
are more clearly understood and appreciated in Afghanistan. It is with the view of removing 
some of these difficulties that we have proposed the deputation of an officer to examine the 
boundaries. Independently of the valuable information, both geographical and political, that 
might be collected, a judicious officer would have it in his power to do much towards allaying 
re feelings of mistrust that may still linger in the minds of some classes of the people in 
fghanistan, and towards preparing the way for the eventual location of permanent British 


Pp ives 1D that country if 5uc y 
representat 2 @ measure should at 
Us h an time be considered desirable 


i To Secretary of State, No. 76, 15th September 
3. 


a : ‘ 
fe Nl ca Hele without having obtained the avowed object of his mission. 
aoe eee . oa jose members and officers of the Government of India with whom he 
a a a i uring the course of it, the Syud was profuse in his expressions of personal 
ee : ue hospitality of his entertainment, and the courtesy with which he bad 
age “he Ms nue sooner had he returned to Kabul than it became apparent that 
‘i a od hides s the British Government were most unfriendly; and from that 
ime forward his influence in the Kabul Durbar, which we believe to have been considerable 
was exerted on every occasion to the prejudice of our relations with the Amir. 
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At the conclusion of the Simla conferences, the Vi , i i 
£100,000 and 20,000 rifles. But notwithstanding His Beoailenn Bcd eae yi 
attitude of the Amir became increasingly frigid, sullen, and discourteous. His Hiek : 
evinced devp disappointment at the result of his Envoy’s interviews with the Vi - y ‘Ero all 
appearance, whilst mistrusting our repeated assurances that he had nothing to Tear th 
rapid and unchecked advance of Russia towards his Asiatic frontier, he batt evevthelens: : 
auaded himself that, in any emergency, the British Government would bese celled, b it oa 
interestay afford ne unconditional assistance. Under this impression he el ie pelieve 
re Tae ee on he might with impunity disregard its advice, and reject its offers of 


i The fallacy of these views lay in their erroneous estimate of the political necessities of 
this Government, which are as adverse to the wholly uncontrolled personal action of any 
Afghan ruler, as they are favourable to the territorial independence of Afghanistan. It may 
however, be admitted that the Amir was at this time led, not altogether without cause, to hope 
and seek from the British Government evidence, more conclusive than he had yet received, of 
its professed regard for his interests. ‘The arms and money denied to His Highness at a time 
when they might, perhaps, have saved his country and himself from prolonged civil war, were 
subsequently given to him when his need of them was infinitely less, and his cause for grati« 
tude proportionally small. But the particular form of support which, as the established legiti- 
mate Ruler of Afghanistan, le then most needed, was again refused kim, at the time when, if 
given, it would have been best appreciated. On the part of the British Government, be had 
seen nothing but extreme caution in committing itself to his support, whilst it lost no oppor- 
tunity of assuring His Highness of its friendship with Russia and its reliance on her promises. 
On the parl of Russia, he saw nothing but a system of aggression on territories neighbourio 
his border, and a series of pledges unfulfilled. He had heen officially informed in 1869 by 
Lord Mayo that the Government of the Czar would not interfere in Afghanistan, and would 
recognize as his all the territories then in his possession; and yet he was shortly afterwards 
beset with communications from General Kauffmann which seemed to him inconsistent with thia 
assurance ; nor was it till nearly three years afterwards that Russia finally withdrew her strong 
opposition to the recognition of his authority over a most important portion of hig territories. 
Again, the promised restoration of Samarcand by Russia to the Amir of Bokhara had been 
formally announced to him by us, and yet evaded; whilst he found the pledge of the Russian 
Government not to annex Khiva virtually disregarded, and the Russian forces firmly established 
on the Oxus close to his own frontier. 

“Tn such circumstances, it is, perhaps, hardly to be wondered at that the assurances given 
to His Highness by Lord Northbrook, in 1873, failed to satisfy the Amir, or to restore that 
confidence and good fecling which, for some time previously, had been upon the wane. 
His reply to Lord Northbrook’s letter, submitted to him through his Envoy, was ungracious 
and evasive. He accorded no further notice to the Viceroy’s proposals for sending an officer 
to inspect his boundaries, than the curt statement that be bad read and understood them; he 
hesitated for some time to reveive the arms that were sent for his acceptance ; and the subsidy 
of ten lakhs of rupees, lodged to his credit at the Kohat ‘Treasury, he coutemptuously rejected. 
Moreover, in terms positively offensive, he refused to permit any English officer to enter hie 
territories; and peremptorily prohibited Sir D. Forsyth from passing through Kabul on the 
return of that cfficer, in the capacity of ie Enel Sa Ae to India. a Oe ge 

. i ‘ interesting narrative of the journey of Syud Ya- 
Merch a sigs cela eigen: kub Khan to Russia, Chpiain Molloy reports,* 
and comments on, the prejudicial effect of this unfriendly act upon our position in Kashgar, 
and our prestige throughout Central Asia. Of such conduct on the part of the Amir, the 
reports received from our Native Agent at Kabul afforded no intelligible explanation. OF the 
actual condition of affairs in Afghanistan, of the projects and proceedings of its Ruler, the 
strength of his military force, the sentiments of his advisers, and the ctreumstances of his 
subjects, the Government of India was then without any trustworthy information, or any 
means of obtaining it. The evidences of a strong irritation in the mind of the Amir against 
the British Government were obvious enough: but the true canses of this irritation our Native 
Agent seemed unable to remove, or even to indicate. It was also sufficiently apparent that, 
whilst the British Vakil exercised no influence over the Amir, the Amir was exercising con- 
siderable influence over the British Vakil; the tenor of whose correspondence with the 
Commissioner at Peshawur suggested an impression (which subsequent information proves to 
have been accurate) that his letters, if not always submitted to the Amir for approval, hak 
generally written in the sense believed by the writer of them to be in complete accordance wit 
the wishes of His Highness; and that they never contained any intelligence, or the espreesion 
of any personal opinion, which could expose him to the Amir’s resentment, if those letters were 
to fall into the hands of the Kabul Durbar. ; 

“ Such was the condition of our relations with Afghanistan when we received Your Lord- 

ship’s despatch,t conveying to us the instructions 

+ No. 8, Sccret, 23rd January 1876. of Her Majesty’s Government to take an ene 

ity for improving them, if possible, by endeavouring to secure the Amir’s assent to the 

a ristcat of a Br itiohe Apeney a Herat. We informed Your Lordship that, aes ey 
appreciating all the advantayes to be anticipated from such an arrangement, we could not dis- 
re i" acti iffeulti Y carrying it out; and that, for any immediate 
guise from ourselves the practical difficulties of carrying it out; raaes ortune. In fact, 
attempt to overcome them, the time and circumstances appeared to us inopp : » 
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the late Viceroy was of opinion that precautionary measures in regard to Afghanistan might 
be advantageously deferred till the Russian frontier had been pushed on to Merv, It 
would then, in the opinion of His Excellency, be necessary to give more specific assurances 
to the Ruler of Afghanistan, and be probably desirable to enter intoa Treaty engagement with 
him, followed by the natural consequence of the establishment of British Agencies upon his 
frontier, 


“ Your Lordship informed us in reply * that it was impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern. 
Z ment to concur in this opinion. JE the Russians 
® No. 94, 19th Novewber 1875. advaneed their fronticr to Merv, the time siould 
probably have passed when representations to the Amir could be made with any useful results, 
The Amir’s reported, and very probable, disinclination to the establishment of a British 
Agency in his country might possibly be overcome, if His Highness could be convinced of the 
inability of the British Government to secure the integrity of his dominions, without thig 
precautionary conditiov. At any rate, the attempt was, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, well worth making without further delay, since such delay was unjustified by any 
prospect of spontaneous change for the better in the ascertained tendency of Central Asian 
affairs or any initiative on the part of the Amir for the improvement of his relations with 
the British Government. Your Lordship, therefore, renewed the injunction previously made 
on the subject of a special mission to Kabul, for the above-mentioned purpose. 


“On receipt of the despatch conveying to us this expression of the views of Her 

$ No. 10 of 28th Janunry 1876. pee Government, we askedt+ Your Lordship 

or further instructions, pointing out that any 

overtures to Shere Ali, of the kind commended to our adoption, would probably provoke from 
His Highness counter-demands, which could not be satisfied without the previous sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government. All the recent conduct and language of this Prince nad pointed 
to the conclusion that he cared little, or nothing, for such eventual protection of his country as 
our own political necessities might oblige us, in any case, to afford it against foreign aggres- 
sion; and that what he really did care to obtain from us was some unconditional pledge of 
personal and dynastic support to himself and family. On this point we desired to learn the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government before proceeding further. Your Lordship’s reply directed 
us to take no action in the matter until after the receipt of fresh instructions from England. 
No. BA. of 26th February 1876. Those instructions were received by us at the 

hands of the present Viceroy, and immediately 

commanded our careful consideration. In the main, they removed the chief ground of our 
objection to any step which might have the effect of bringing to a crisis the relations of this 
Government with the present Ruler of Afghanistan, by informing us that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were prepared to enter into a more definite, equilateral, and practical, alliance with 
His Highness. Our consideration of Your Lordship’s above-mentioned instructions was also 
influenced to some extent by the information which the present Viceroy was enabled to place 
before us, after personal conference, not only with Her Majesty’s Government, but also with 
the Russian Ambassador in England, on the general circumstances of the situation we were 
now called upon to deal with. Whilst still alive to the difficulties and risks inseparable from 
any attempt to enter into closer and more responsible intercourse with a barbarous neighbour, 
so suspicious, discontented, and untrustworthy, as Shere Ali, we certainly could not regard 
with unconcern the increasing inconvenience, and possible peril, of the extremely ambiguous 
and uncertain character of our existing relations with him. Jt was impossible to deny that 


the practical results of the Afghan policy, patiently pursued by us for several years, were far 
from satisfactory. 


“In 1869 overtures for closer relations between the two Governments, and freer inter- 
course between their respective subjects, bad been initiated by Shere Ali. In 1876 there was 
every reason to anticipate that similar overtures, if initiated by us, would be rejected by His 
Highness. The Amir left Ambala apparently much impressed by the power, and most. solicit- 
ous of the friendship of the British Government. Since then his respect for the one, aud his 
desire for the other, had, to all appearance, been steadily decreasing. In the meanwhile, His 
Highness had received from the British Government 12 guns, 21,400 rifles, 11,000 muskets, 
1,200 carbines, 1,000 pistols, and a quarter of a million sterling of money. It was certainly 
not in our power to point to any reciprocal benefits which, during the same period, the British 
Government had received from the Amir. The turbulent tribes which occupy the mountain 
passes between Kabul and Peshawur constitute a social barrier between Afghanistan and India, 
which the Amir would doubtless endeavour to strengthen, if he mistrusted our friendship. 
On the other hand, if he were sincerely desirous of improved intercourse between the two 
countries, and More practical relations with the Government on whose military support the 
protection of his Asiatic frontier has been assumed to be dependent, then he would naturally do 
all in his power to assist us in removing such a barrier, by bringing these turbulent tribes 
under orderly control, and keeping open the passes which it is in their power (if uncontrolled) 
to close between Kabul and Peshawur, This, indeed, His Highness engaged to do, when he 
took leave of the Viceroy at Ambala; and, for a short while after his return to Kabul, he 
adhered to his engagement, But for the last three years he has withdrawn the allowances 
previously given by him in conformity with that engagement to the Afridis, for keeping open 
the Khaibar Pass, which hae consequently remained practically closed against us. In the 
meanwhile, the negotiations which had taken place between the Cabinets of St. James and St. 
Petersburg had placed us in the apparent position of the avowed protectors and controllers of 
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the Amir of Kabul. Priuce Gortehakoff had not been slow to fix upon us all the responsibiliti 
of such a position, Were Shere Ali, by his dealings with the 'Tekki Turkomans ie evoke sg 
hostility of the Russian Power in Central Aeia, it is the British Government which the Govern- 
ment of Russia would endeavour to hold responsible for the conduct of the Amir; and, in 
fact, complaints on the supposed intentions, or rumoured action, of Shere Ali have alread on 
more than one occasion, been addressed, in this sense, by the Russian to the British Gwar 
Yet the imperfeet character of our relations with His Highness virtually rendered us unable to 
control his action, or eveu to obtain timely knowledge of his intentions. At the same tim 
were the Amir’s conduct such as to subject Afghanistan to a sudden attack one the 
Russian forces, the luterests of our own Empire, complicated by the assurances we had 
repeatedly given to His Highness, would probably compel us to resist the attack vi et armis 
In short, the policy litherto pursued by the Government of India, in the relations with the 
Ruler of Kabul, had bequeathed to it certain imputed liabilities towarde Russia on the one 
hand, and Afghanistan on the other, which the practical results of that policy did not enable 
it to fulfil, except under conditions heavily disadvantageous to its own interests, For all these 
reasons, we considered that, although the prospect of any attempt to improve our relations with 
the present Amir of Kabul was extremely unpromising, still the necessity of bringing those 
relations to a definite issue, and promptly defining the position in which they could cafely be 
left by us, was uo longer open to reasonable question. 


“We, therefore, lost no time in acting on the last instructions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. ‘The Viccroy was of opinion that the opportunity and pretext hitherto wanting for the 
despatch of a complimentary special mission to Kabul were furnished by His Excellency’s 
recent accession to office, and the addition which the Queen had been pleased to make to Her 
Sovereign titles with special regard to India. Concurring in that opinion, we made immediate 
preparations for announcing these events to Shere Ali by a special Envoy, secre!ly authorized 
to use his best endeavours to bring about a favourable opening for the renewal of the discus- 
sions commenced in 1869 with the Amir, and continued in 1873 with the Minister of His 
Highness, on matters of common interest to the two Governments. But, in order to ensure, 

if possible, the friendly reception of it, we decided 
Instructions to Commissioner of Peshawur, 21th to depute, in the first instance, a trusted Native 


ih since fines diel on cada officer charged to deliver to the Amir a letter 
nstructions rro tr Lewis Deity CSBRCLT= a Tae a 
Major Khanan Khan, 2nd May 1876 from the Commissioner of Peshawur, announcing 
From Commissioner of Peshawur to Amir, 6th to His Highness the ostensible object of the pro- 
May 1876. posed mission. With this letter Ressaldar-Major 


Khanan Khan reached Kabul on the 17th of May 

1876. His arrival there was announced to us by our Kabul Agent in a letter stating that the 
¢ Telegram from Commissioner of Peshawur to Amir. would 7 decline the AIREON LEY as on former 
Private Secretary to the Governor-General, 22nd occasions.’ This informnation was _ shortly after- 
May 1876. wards confirmed by a communication + from the 
From Amir to Commissioner of Peshawur, 22nd Amir himself, declining the proposed mission, ou 
Any AB70: the ground that he desired no change in his rela- 
tions with the British Government, which appeared to have been defined by that Government 
to its own satisfaction at the Simla Conference. If the British Government had now anything 
new to say about them, he would prefer to send his own Agent to the Viceroy, in order that 
the subjects of discussion, ‘ weighed by a minute aud exact investigation, might be committed 
a to writing” An explanatory letter, } simultane- 

t From British Agent at Kabul to Commissioner gusiy received from the British Vakil at Kabul, 
OE Hebllehe Aap Rane May TES: stated that the additional reasons professed to him 


by the Amir for declining the proposed mission were—1st, that he could not guarantee the 
personal safety of ‘the Sahebs;’ and, 2ndly, that, if be admitted a British mission, he could 
not refuse to receive a Russian one, for the similar purpose of better defining bis relations with 


the Russian Government. ; 
“ After full consideration of these communications, we came to the following conclu- 
sions :—ls/, that the result of the Simla Conferences having been eminently aiusiaciony to 
ourselves, and apparently no less unsatisfactory to the Amir, it was not we oad to aia 
that experiment ; 2udly, that the Amir’s objection to a British malesiony ami § e prea A a 
it would oblige him to receive a Russian one, involved a conscious and significant disregar¢ uf 
the understanding arrived at. on his behalf between the British and Russian peak eee an 
communicated by us to His Highness; 3ré/y, that in the Amirs interests, eae fs our orn, 
it was undesirable to regard as absolutely final an answer which appeared to eee ae Oyen 
without due deliberation, and might possibly have been inspired by a very goannas ear ase 
of the position in which His Highness would find himself placed if weeae proceeiiey to 
act upon it. We, therefore, exhorted His Highness once nee to ie G. serlons Le ¥ ss 
he rejected our proposals, the consequences to himself of o eine he senibart Aahee 
upon him henceforth as a prince who had stapes Mae et a es an clit ‘i ; ie 
proffered alliance and support. We felt that the studied ambiguity o ne naples ‘iy th 
preceding’ communication made it more than ever incumbent on 2 acid eee ce aes 
precise nature of his real dispesition towards us, and the extent to which we might rely, Iu ¢: 


: i : s. is ti with- 
of need, upon his recognition of th ved from us, up to this time, 


e favours he had recei 
igati i P Mswe: s letter were 
out any corresponding obligations on his part. The terms of our auswer to his let 
governed by these considerations. 


But, in order not to leave untried every legitimate means 
1 i ? ni sincere, we 
of convincing His Highness that our promises, as well as our warnings, were s , 
z 33 
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authorised Dr. Bellew and other personal friends of theirs, in the service of our Government 
to address at the same time to the Amir and his Ministers letters, unofficially explaining Sur 
sentiments, and the importance of the opportunity then offered to the Afghan Government for 
materially strengthening its position at home and abroad. 


“The Amir replied to our above-mentioned communications after a significant delay of 
two mouths. In the meanwhile, we bad received from our Vakil at Kabul reports of the 
reception by His Highness of frequent confidential emissaries from General Kauffman. Of 
what had passed between the Amir and these Russian Agents, our knowledge was entirely con- 
fined ta the contents of a letter delivered by one of them to His Highness from the Russian 
Governor. A copy of that document, communicated by the Kabul Durbar to the Government 
of India, and forwarded by us to Your Lordship, has already been the subject of a correspond- 
ence between the Government of Her Majesty and that of the Czar. The answer finally 
received from the Amir submitted to us two alternative proposals—/irs/, that an Afghan 
Envoy should be deputed to meet one from the Viceroy at Peshawar; and, second, that the 
British Vakil at Kabul should proceed to Simla charged with a confidential explanation to the 
Viceroy of the personal views and sentiments of the Amir on the subject of his relations 
with the British Government. As regards the first of these proposals, we were of opinion 
that it was clearly inexpedient that representatives of the two Governments should be 
authorized to commence negotiations which could not fail to attract the attention, and excite 
the curiosity, of the public, before the basis of such negotiations had been duly considered, and 
distinctly aceepted, by each party to them. The second proposal appeared to us not only free 
from objection, but altogether advantageous to the realization of our chief object, which was to 
ascertain the real sentiments of the Amir. We, therefore, authorised our Vakil to set out for 
Simla immediately, after placing himself in communication with the Amir on the subject of 
his instructions. 


“This Vakil, the Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, reached Simla on the 6th of October 
last. At first, though pressed to be explicit, he threw little light on the views and feelings of 
the Amir. His Highness was, he said, resentful of the rebuffs met with by his previous re- 
presentations to the Government of India, and resolved not to incur any repetition of a result 
which he deemed offensive to his dignity. Further pressure, however, elicited from the Vakil 
four special causes of grievance as alleged by the Amir against the Government of India. The 
first was a communication from Lord Northbrook in 1874, on behalf of his rebellious son, 
Yakub Khan, whom he had imprisoned. 'Tbis he resented as an unwarvantable interference in 
his most: domestic concerns, as well as a support given to his personal enemies. The second 
cause of complaint was our decision on the question of the Seistén boundary, which he regard- 
ed as an unfriendly act, depriving him of his legitimate possessions. In the third place, he 
resented, as av interference with his authority, and an offence to his dignity, the gifts sent by 
the late Viceroy direct to the Chief of Wakhan, who is a tributary to His Highness, Finally, 
the Amir was profoundly mortified by the repeated rejection of his previous requests for a defen- 
sive alliance, coupled with our formal recognition of the order of succession as established by him 
in the person of bis youngest son, Abdulla Jan. It was also elicited from the Vakil that the 
Amir was much in want of money, and his people much disaffected by his expedients for 
obtaining it ; that the undoubted reluctance of His Highness to receive British officers was 
occasioned, not by fears for their personal safety, hut by a dread of their probable popularity, 
and possible intervention on behalf of oppressed, or discontented, subjects; that the Ami, 
confident in the strength of the army our gifts had enabled him to equip, no longer felt his 
old dread of the power of Russia; that, in accordance with our own exhortations, he had lost 
no opportunity of improving his relations with the Russian authorities in Central Asia; and 
that between General Kauffman and His Highness permanent diplomatic intercourse was DoW 
virtually established, by means of a constant succession of special Agents, who held frequent 
conferences with the Amir, the subject and result of which were successfully kept secret. In 
short, the information gradually extracted from our Kabul Agent convinced us that the system 
on which we had hitherto conducted our relations with Shere Ali had practically resulted, not 
only in the alienation of His Higbness from the Power which had unconditionally subsidised, 
and opealy protected, him; but also in the increased closeuess and confidential character of his 
relations with the only other Power that can ever cause serious danger to our Empire in 
India. The Vakil, however, represented to the Vieeroy that the Armuir, though strongly 
disinclined to admit British officers into any part of Afghanistan, would probably, if the point 
were pressed, accept such a condition, rather than forfeit the advantage of a long-desired 


alliance with the British Government, upon terms certain to strengthen his personal position at 
home, about which His Highness was chiefly anxious. 


“These statements gave us, for the first time, a clue to the Amir’s feelings, and the 
motives of lis previous attitude towards us. After prolonged consideration of them, in con- 
nection with the last instructions received from Your Lordship, the Viceroy came to the conclu- 
sion that the Treaty of Alliance and tbe formal recognition of the Amir’s selected heir, which 
Mis Highness was supposed to desire of us, might be safely and advantageously accorded to 
him, provided that bis willingness and ability to fulfil with loyalty his own part, in the re- 
ciprocal obligations of such a Treaty, were first, manifested to us in a satisfactory manner. 
hese concessions, sanctioned hy Your Lordship’s last instructions, would not practically commit 
the British Government to anything more than a formal re-affirmation of the assurances. 
already given by it, through Lord Mayo, to the Amir in 1869, and a publie recognition of its 
inevitable obligations to the vital interests of its own Empire. There was great reason to 
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Ne che He te ultimate seapality i his previously contested authority, the father 
of the prese: mir was mainly indebted to the supposed protection of the British 
Government. It might, therefore, be presumed (and i 3 on esas 

confirmed by all our most verified ine ledes ot the oa phar teteroes 
that, notwithstanding the apparently precarious tenure of Shere Ali’s cree and the 
youth of his appointed heir, the timely and positive proclamation of sich ritection 
would effectually prevent those civil conflicts, otherwise certain to recur upon the deals of the 
present Amir. On the other hand, the conditions on which the concessions thus contem lated 
would be made dependent, were such as any neighbouring Prince, sincerely desirous aE our 
active friendship, might accept with personal cordiality and national Lenefié. They involved 
no interference with the Amir’s independent authority, no occupation of any portion of his 
territory, no foreign control over his civil or military administration. They were strictly 
confined to the location of at most two or three British officers {accredited to His Highness 
placed under his protection, and precluded from all interference in the internal affairs of hie 
Government) upon those points of his frontier whence we were unable to obtain intelligence 
by other means, and which were most exposed to the attacks against which we were asked to 
defend it. The Viceroy was nevertheless of opinion that it would be wholly inconsistent with 
the dignity, and contrary to the interesls of this Government to urge any proposals on the 
unwilling acceptance of the Amir, or afford His Highness the opportunity of rejecting its 
positive demands. The Amis apparent object was to place the British Government in the 
position of a petitioner; and that position it behoved the British Government to reverse. 
Such were the opinions of the Viceroy, in which we generally concurred. 


“The Vakil was consequently instructed to return to Kabul, and there explain to the 
Amir, with the utmost possible precision, the moderate and necessary condition on which 
the British Government was prepared to sign with His Highness a Treaty of Alliance, 
and to accord its formal recognition to bis heir-apparent, The Vakil was charged to 
explain to the Amir very clearly that our assent to the Conference, suggested by His 
Highness in reply to our previous communications, would be entirely dependent on his 
agreement to this preliminary condition as a basis of negotiation. In order to prevent the 
possibility of misunderstanding ou that point, Atta Mahomed received from the Viceroy 
an Aide Memoire, which he was authorized to communicate to the Amir. The Viceroy 
also addressed to His Highness a friendly letter, inviting him to Delhi as the guest of 
the British Government at the Imperial Assemblage, and proposing on that occasion to sign 
with him the Treaty of Alliance, which, subject to the above-mentioned condition, Sir Lewis 
Pelly would be authorised to negotiate at Peshawur with the Envoy of His Highness. 


“On this errand, in the satisfactory result of which he professed great confidence, 
Atta Mahomed returned to Kabul at the end of October last, and at the same time the 
Viceroy lett Simla, on a tour of inspection round the frontier. About this time, events occurred 
in Europe, the effect of which was immediately apparent on our negotiations with Shere Ali. 
Throughout India and Asia there was a prevalent expectation that war between the Sultan and 
the Czar was imminent, and that it must lead, ere long, to war between England and Russia. 
Had this expectation been realized, the policy which had hitherto governed our relations with 
Afghanistan would have been promptly brought to a very practical test. It was immediately 
evident that the Amir had no intention of committing himself to an English alliance on the 
suppossd eve of a war between England and Russia. His apparent policy was to stand aloof 
from us till the latest possible moment; and then, if he found himself unable to maintain a 
strict neutrality between the two belligerents, to sell his alliance to the highest bidder, Russian 
or English, on the dearest terms. For this purpose, it was essential to His Highness to gain 
time. Accordingly, on his return to Kabul, the British Vakil was informed that the Amir 
was too unwell to receive him. ‘This transparent pretext was prolonged till the Vakil, in- 
structed by the Viceroy to insist on its abandonment, was at last admitted to the presence of 
His Hichness. The Amir then informed him that be was still much too ill to discuss business, 
or even to receive the Viceroy’s messages: and the Vakil, either from stupidity or disloyalty, 
accepted the excuse. So matters went on for more than a month. During this period the 
Amir, though too unwell to discuss business with the British Vakil, was able to review troops, 
and iasue military orders. An Agent from General Kauffmann remained at his Court, and was 
supposed to be in secret communication with His Highness. But of all ae was peene as 
Kabul we knew less than ever; {or the reports of our own Agent there had become stu bien 
infrequent, vague, and unintelligible. Thus, after many years of a waiting policy, patiently 
sll and confidently trusted, our attainment of the object, for which we had so long been 
waiting, proved to be perilously uncertain a Fe vey splat ei ue oe an en eae 

s ial to our interests; nor could we tell \ ; p 
Tecan iavciel on Shere Ali by the British Goveaneih T peas a as pen 
be used against it by His Highness. At length the Amn, finding himself unable o evade any 
loniser-thie issue put to Lim, without bringing his relations with us to Seen ba ier 
ho ‘more compatible with his purpose than placing them on 4 Selita eee me Be ing), ide. 
spatched his Minister, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, to meet cpaiin ; { ly : inci ne in 
wrote to the Commissioner there, briefly informing him aL oe ‘8 |] ite pe swering the 
structions to open negotiations; but without noticing the Viceroy’s letter, or ap g 


invitation it contained. 
“The Amir’s Minister, who was in ill health, an 
Peshawur on the 27th of January. Thither Sir Lewis 


d could only travel by easy stages, reached 
Pelly also proceeded, with detailed instruc- 
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tions for his guidance. At the first meeting between the two Envoys it appeared that the 
Afghan Envoy had no authority from his Government to accept the basis we had laid down ag 
a sine gud non conditon of our assent to the negotiations he had come to open. He, however, 
requested permission to defer his final answer on this point, until he had made a full and detail. 
ed statement of the Amir’s views respecting his relations wilh us, and of certain episodes 
in the history of those relations which His Highness considered himself entitled to complain 
of, As we bad all along been anxious to obtain authentic information of the Amir’s real gent}. 
ments on this subject, the Envoy’s request was at once agreed to, on the condition, which be 
understood and accepted, that his statement should not be received by us, or be treated by 
him, as a basis of discussion. ’ 


This statement by the Afghan Envoy, which is herewith enclosed, is an interesting, 
instructive, and important document. It repeats and confirms the information previously 
given by Atta Mahomed to the Viceroy in regard to the Amir’s professed grievances against 
the British Government. It assumes, asa matter of course, that the British Government js 
already bound, in honour and by written contract, to afford to the Amir and his dynasty un- 
conditional military support, both at home and abroad, whenever called upon to do so by His 
Highness. On this assumption it naturally questions the advantages to the Amir of any 
Treaty of Alliance which, on our part, would merely ve-affirm liabilities already contracted by us 
towards His Highness, whilst, on his part, it would involve the definition and acceptance of 
liabilities, altogether novel, towards ourselves. Furthermore, it refers indirectly to the Amir’s 
relations with Russia in terms which seem to imply an impression on the part of His Highness 
that the claim of the Russian Government upon his consideration is practically much the came 
as that of the British. 


“ Owing to the Envoy’s increasing ill-health, several weeks were occupied in the delivery 
of this long statement. During that time intelligence reached us from Kabul that the Amir 
was straining every effort to increase bis military force ; that he was massing troops on various 
points of his British frontier; that he was publicly exhorting all his subjects and neighbours 
to make immediate preparations for a religious war, apparently directed against his English, 
rather than his Russian, neighbours; both of whom he denounced, however, as the traditional 
enemies of Islam; that on behalf of this jehad, he was urgently soliciting the authoritative 
support of the Akhoond of Swat, and the armed co-operation of the Chiefs of Dir, Bajour, 
and other neighbouring Khanates; that, in violation of his engagements with the British 
Government, he was, by means of bribes, promises, and menaces, endeavouring to bring those 
Chiefs and territories under personal allegiance to himsclf; that he was tampering with the 
tribes immediately on our frontier, and inciting them to acts of hostility against us; and that, 
for the prosecution of these objects, he was in correspondence with Mahomedan Border Chiefs 
openly subsidised by ourselves, 


“Tn acknowledging the receipt of the Afghan Envoy’s statement, the Viccroy instructed 
Sir Lewis Pelly to point out to the Envoy that the alleged grievances, over which the Amir 
appeared to have been resentfully brooding for some years in unbroken silence, were mostly the 
result of mutual misunderstandings which could not possibly have oceurred had the two Gov- 
ernments possessed the ordinary means of diplomatic intercourse with cach other. With this 
remark, Sir Lewis Pelly proceeded to correct the Amir’s interpretation of our existing engage- 
ments with His Highness, and explain the thoroughly conditional character of them. He 
demanded from the Envoy an explanation of the reported hostility of the Amir’s language 
and conduct, at a time when the representative of His Highness was still engaged in friendly 
and pacific negotiation with the British Government; and finally, he required from His Excel- 
lency an immediate and decisive answer on the Agency condition, which we had declared to be 
our only recognized basis of negotiation. 


“The Envoy replied that the reports which had reached us of the Amii’s utterances and 
proceedings were, he trusted, much exaggerated ; he feared, nevertheless, that since his own 
absence from the Kabul Durbar, His Highness had fallen under mischievous inHuences, which 
he himself deplored and condemned; he would lose no time in addressing to the Amir strong 
remonstrances on this subject. With regard to the Agency condition, he regretted to say 
that he was still without instructions, for which, however, he would again make special 
reference to Kabul. He was reminded in reply that the condition of our assent to negotiation 
with the Amir had been distinctly explained to His Highness many months before be had 
decided, after deliberately considering it, to open the Conference at Peshawur. If the Amir 
had subsequently changed his migd, and now wished to revoke his acquiescence in this condi- 
tion, we were in no disposition to urge it on bis acceptance. It was merely part of a general 
arrangement to which, if seriously desired by His Highness, we were willing to assent. If 
the Amir considered the arrangement disadvantageous to himself, he had only to say so, aud 


the discussion of it would cease ipso facto. But we must, iv either case, insist ou a prompt 
and plain answer. 


“The Afghan Envoy, who had long been suffering from a mortal disease, expired shortly 
after his receipt of this communication. His surviving colleague, the Mirakbor, declared 
that he had no authority to answer any question from the British Government; and Sir Lewis 


Pelly was consequently instructed to close the Conference ou the ground that there was no 
basis for negotiation. 


“Apparently the Amir, whose object was still to gain time, was much surprised and 
embarrassed by this etep. At the moment when Sir Lewis Pelly was closing the Conference, 
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His Highness was sending to the Mirakhor instructions to ro] i in hi 

ower ; @ fresh Envoy was already on the way from Kabul to sie aalh eee eee 
that thie Envoy had authortiy to accept eventually all the conditions of the British Goren: 
ment. ‘The Viceroy was aware of these facts when he instructed our Envoy to close the 
conference. But it appeared to His Excellency that liabilities, which the British Government 
might properly have contracted on behalf of the present Amir of Kabul, if that Prince had 
shown any eagerness to deserve and reciprocate its friendship, could not be advantageously, or 
even safely, accepted in face of the situation revealed by Sir Lewis Pelly’s eiigepetie ineesti ox. 
tions. Under these circumstances, the prolongation of the Peshawur Conference could only ‘ead 
to embarrassments and entanglements best avoided by the timely termination of it. . 


_“To the letter addressed by Sir Lewis Pelly to the late Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, on 
closing the Conference at Peshawur, no reply has yet been received from the Amir. Some time 
previously we received, from secret Agents of our own, information that the Amir had despatched 
a confidential Envoy to Tashkend, and this information has lately been confirmed by a. tele- 
gram from Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran. Such a proceeding was to be expected on the 
part of His Highness, whose policy is to play off against each other his two powerful neigh- 
bours. Seeing no immediate prospect of further, support from the British Government, and fear- 
ing perhaps the consequences of its surmised resentment, he would naturally become more urgent 
in his advances towards Russia. But the war now raging between that Power and the great 
Mahomedan Empire of the West will render it extremely difficult for His Highness to receive 
open support from the Russian Government, or enter into closer relations with the Russian 
authorities, in face of the religious fanaticism which the Amir himself has done his utmost to 
inflame throughout Afghanistan. Meanwhile, bis endeavours to organize a general jehad 
against the British Government appear to have completely failed. 


“The motive of this abortive attempt was not, in'our opinion, a religious, but a purely 
political one, easily explained by the history of the Amir’s relations with the British Govern- 
ment during the last four years. So long as Shere Ali cherished the hope of obtaining 
eventually from us a personal and dynastic support, he was willing to associate his interests 
with our own, and even anxious for the protection of the British Government. When, how- 
ever, the discouraged hope of such support, with each succeeding year, grew feebler, he appears 
to have turned his attention to such sources of strength as might, in case of need, be derived 
from the fanaticism of the Mabomedan populations occupying the wild tract still left between 
the British and the Russian outposts. For some years his influence, so far as we can judge, 
has been passively opposed to our own over the border tribes: and, at last, apparent determi- 
nation of the British Government to bring its ambiguous relations with His Highness to a 
definite issuc, coinciding with the critical and sinister situation of the whole Eastern question, 
doubtless induced the Amir to believe that the decisive moment, to which he had long been 
looking forward as ultimately inevitable, was then imminent. Under this impression, he 
attempted to place himself at once at the head of an armed movement, fanatical on the part 
of bis dupes, but purely political so far as he himself was concerned in it. The attempt, 
however, failed. The Akhoond of Swat mistrusted the designs of the Amir, even more than 
he disliked the neighbourhood of the British. Old, weary, and with nothing to gain by the 
sword, this spiritual potentate temporised with the secular ruler who had raised an taconvenient 
religious cry; but, when it came to the point, he refused to identify himself with it. The 
Amir’s subjects responded coldly to his call, and the neighbouring Chiefs, to whom he had 
appealed, availed themselves only of the favorable opportunity to extract money from him. So 
completely had the whole movement collapsed before we closed the Conference at Peshawur, 
that the first step taken by the Amir, immediately after that event, was to send messages to the 
authorities and population of Kandahar, informing them that the jehad project was abandoned ; 
requesting them to do all in their power to allay the religious excitement he had till then been 
endeavouring to arouse, and adding that hig relations with the British Government were 


eminently satisfactory. : 
I£ those relations are not as satisfactory as Shere Ali would haye them suppose, 
we have at least every reason to believe that they involve no feelings of aes anise us, 
which are not entirely confined to His Highness. Our relations with the peop a epane 
istan are as friendly as they have ever been, At Kandahar, where recent events ee i as 
chistan have brought us into contact with Afghanistan from a new side, we have every s ene 
of the amicable feeling of the population, and their disposition to look ie ogre protee ons 
rather than as enemies. From Sibi the Chiefs and beadmen, subjects of t ‘ : ey Re y 
waited on the, British Agent in Kelat, for the pivre.om thir geighbours, the Muri 
i inter-tribal quarrels, and his protection trom ¢ Aelg MeenteS . 
Tethers ta Bosh fice lately at Thull, on a mission of apes tious © eroserliey by He 
Amir’s people beyond the border, and invited inside their frontier Se i gory, dempne ie 
tion of cordiality and confidence. On the other hand, all our reports : ee ‘ ‘g ie : ascot) 
in representing the Amir’s subjects as generally disaffected on ay ne e ae y OU 
burdens recently imposed on them; his army in arrears of Pye portions o i 
his treasury nearly exhausted ; and his personal position precarious. Mat desta 
“The further course of Kabul pallies We ee oe 4 ce Poetnlets freadtom and 
But we await its natural development with increased con Je Das cauarete 
paramount strength of our own position. In the meanwhi Vie a act may eine EO 
any act of aggression on the part of the present Amir, or on 
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interference with His Highness. Our relations with him are still such as we common] 
maintain with the Chiefs of neighbouring and friendly countries. But whilst, on the one 
hand, they are now relieved from all liabilities, real or imputed, on behalf of his Personal 
fortunes or those of his dynasty, on the other hand, they have been placed by our recent 
arrangements with Kelat (and others which will be separately reported to Your Lordship) 
in a position much less dependent than heretofore upon the personal disposition, or uncontrolled 
conduet, of so uncertain a neighbour. 


“Tn closing this unavoidably long report upon the cause, the course, and the result, of the 
Peshawur Conference, we desire to express our entire satisfaction with the manner in which that 
Conference was conducted by Sir Lewis Pelly. We are of opinion that, in the skilful discharge 
of a very delicate task, Sir Lewis has upheld with marked ability the dignity of our Govern. 
ment and the interests of this Empire. That opinion will, we trust, be fully shared by Your 
Lordship after perusal of the papers annexed to our present despatch.” 


140. Reply from the Secretary of State.—The following de- 
spatch from the Secretary of State conveyed the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government of the results attained by the Peshawur Conference, and of the 
future policy of the British Government towards Afghanistan :— 


No, 64, Secret, dated India Office, London, 4th October 1877. 
From—Secretary of State for India, 
To—Government of India. 


“Her Majesty’s Government have considered, with the attention due to the importance 
of its contents, the Secret letter of Your Excellency’s Government, No. 13, dated the 10th 
May last, reporting the transactions which preceded the Conference lately held at Peshawur 
between Sir L. Pelly, on behalf of your Government, and Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, Prime 
Minister of the Amir of Kabul, the course of the discussions which then took place, and the 
views of Your Excellency in Council in regard to the results of the Conference and your 
future relations with the Aimir. 


“ Before making the general observations which are suggested by the papers under notice 
it is my agreeable duty, on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, to convey to Your Excel- 
lency their full and cordial approval of the proceedings of your Government, their high sense 
of the patience and discrimination shown by Your Excellency throughout the negotiations, and 
their entire satisfaction with the manner in which, under Your Excellency’s instructions, the 
discussions with the Afghan Envoy were conducted by Sir L. Pelly. 


“ The considerations which led Her Majesty’s Government to desire the presence of British 
officers at certain points on the frontiers of Afghanistan were set forth at length in my de- 
spatches addressed to Your Excellency’s predecessor on the 22nd January and 19th November 
1875; while the instructions furnished to Your Excellency under date the 28th February 1876, 
in regard to frontier matters generally, placed you in possession of their views as to the manner 
in which the requisite negotiations with the Amir might most conveniently be commenced, 
aud authorized you to make concessions to His Highness, which, it was known, had in former 
years been greatly desired by him, and which could not fail both to strengthen his own power 
and promote the permanent interests of his dynasty. : 


“When vesting Your Excellency with discretion to offer to the Amir large pecuniary aid, 
a decided recognition by the British Government of the order of succession established by bim, 
in favour of his younger son, Abdullah Jan, and an explicit pledge, either by treaty or other- 
wise, of material support in case of unprovoked foreign aggression on his territories, Her 
Majesty’s Government were justified in hoping that advantages so great would be accepted by 
the Amir in the spirit in which they were offered, and that His Highness would not hesitate 
to allow to their Agents unrestricted access to positions in his dominions where their presence 
would not, even in appearance, prejudice his personal authority, and where they would be 
favorably situated for acquiring early information of any circumstances which might threaten 
disturbance to the independence or tranquillity of his dominions. 


“But, while holding this reasonable expectation, Her Majesty’s Government did not 
disguise from themselves that, of late years, the conduct of Shere Ali had been such as to 
indicate a possibility that, owing either to confirmed disbelief in the sincerity of the British 
Government or to doubts of its power, the Amir might reject the proposals which you were 
authorized to make tohim. This contingency rendered it desirable to proceed with caution, 
but, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, afforded no sufficient reason why the neces- 
sary overtures should not be made; on the contrary, it seemed to them in the highest degree 
expedient that the real sentiments of the Amir should be ascertained beyond doubt. 


“Upon this point the history of the events reported in the letter under reply is unhappily 
conclusive, and demonstrates but too plainly how erroneous was the opinion expressed so recently 
as the year 1875, by Sir R. Pollock, the Commissioner of Peshawur, that ‘no unfavourable 
change bad occurred in the disposition of the Amir’ Share Ali’s confidential Envoy stated 
explicity that his master had ‘now a deep-rooted mistrust of the good faith and sincerity of 
the British Government,’ and ample confirmatory evidence of this fact has been furnished by 
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the bafeal of Ae fate to receive at Kabul or elsew 
proposed to send to him; by his obstinate objection to accept the rinciple of > acce 
British officers to Afghanistan as a preliminary to sie Uintionp pine eaured tora in 
their object arrangements which had been pressed for by Hig Highness in 1869 and gui in 
1873; and by the atlitude of positive hostility which he assumed while the discussions 
between his Envoy and Sir L. Pelly were proceeding at Peshawur. 


here the temporary mission which you 


“Jt would be futile to discuss the causes which may have led to this complete alienation of 
the Amt, or to speculate how far, and in what proportions, it may be attributable to the cir. 
cumstances upon which Syud Nur Mahomed Shah dwelt with so much persistence, to im on 
fect appreciation of the political situation in Europe and Asia, or to foreign intrigue Your 
Excellency judged correctly that, the fact having been established, continuance of the nego- 
tiations was unlikely to lead to permanently satisfactory results, and, in taking advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the death of the Afghan Envoy to close the Conference, ou 
adopted that course which was in all respects the most expedient. ~~ 


“ Although that cordial agrcement between the British and Afghan Governments, which 
is so mn uch to be desired in the interests of both powers, still remains, therefore, to be effected 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot regard the result of recent proceedings as either unimport- 
ant or unsatisfactory. The position of the British Government towards that of the Amir has 
been clearly defined. His Highness has now been informed in unmistakable language that 
under the terms of the Treaty of 1855—which alone, of the two Treaties contracted between 
the British and Afghan Governments, has a character of perpetuity—the British Government 
has incurred no liabilities whatever on his behalf; and it has been distinctly intimated to bim 
that neither by Lord Mayo in 1859, nor by Lord Northbrook in 1873, was any assurance given 
of unconditional protection, or any obligation contracted towards him which was not depend- 
ent on his future conduct towards the British Government and his own subjects. Any illusions, 
therefore, which Shere Ali may have entertained upon this point, have been effectually dissi- 
pated. He has further learned that the British Government will not undertake the formal 
responsibility of assisting him to defend his country from the attacks of external foes, or of 
supporting his dynasty against sedition, unless British officers are allowed to reside on the 
frontier for the purpose of acquiring information for communication to their Government, and 
unless His Highness is himself prepared to receive, when necessary, the confidential Agents of 
the Viccroy of India. 


“To both the parties to them, therefore, the recent negotiations may prove to have been 
beneficial. The British Government has, for the first time, become acquainted with the real 
sentiments with which it is regarded by a ruler as to whose disposition it was important there 
should be no uncertainty, and can regulate its policy accordingly ; the Amir, on his part, now 
knows the precise terms on which he may obtain the support of the British Government for 
himself and his heir. In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, His Highness may well 
be left for a time to reflect upon the knowledge which he has acquired. Your subsequent 
letter, No. 17, dated the 11th June last, reports a marked change for the better in the attitude 
of the Amir. Her Majesty’s Government trust that the improvement may be progressive, 
and that His Highness may ere long awake to the fact that, while his interests are bound up 
with those of the Government whose alliance he has lately rejected, the converse proposition 
is by no means equally true. This result may, in the end, be most speedily attained by absten- 
tion for the present, on the one hand, from any hostile pressure on His Highness, and on the 
other, from any renewed offer of the concessions which have been refused. 


“The policy of Her Majesty’s Goverument towards the Amir under present circumstances 
has, indeed, been anticipated by Your Excellency in the assurance conveyed to the Afghan 
Envoy by Sir L. Pelly under your instructions, that ‘ while repudiating all liability on behalf 
of the Amir and his dynasty, the British Government will continue, as heretofore, to respect 
his independence and authority throughout those territories which, up to the present moment, 
it has recognized as being in the lawful possession vf His Highness, and will abstain from 
interfering therein, so long as the Amir, on his part, no less scrupulously abstains from every kind 
of interfercnce with tribes or territories not his own. Her Majesty’s Government would 
have been glad had the Amir, by a cordial acceptance: of the propositions made to him, 
allowed them to substitute for the attitude of indifference indicated by the terms of the above 
assurance, one of hearty co-operation for the protection of common interests. The integrity 
of the Amir’s dominions is liable to be menaced either by direct foreign attack, or by the 
results of domestic discord. Foreign aggression may not be, and probably is not, at all 
imminent, though the prospect of it has more than once, 1n recent years, excited ae of 
the Amir; but danger from the members of bis own family must be ever-present to t ie min 
of His Hiehness, who can scarcely reckon with confidence upon tamnnity from it during bis 
life-time, and must be well aware that it is certain to ensue upon his death. 

«The i nee of Afghanistan is a matter of importance to the British Government, 
and, tha ee of arrangements for its protection, ig? ren s orate milrs 
still be glad to station Agents, upon whom they could rely, ab Hera’ ani eh ee Ae bs 
event, therefore, of the Amir, within le time, area g ieee e Dee lies 
come. to a friendly understanding with Your Excellency on the basis of the terms lately offere 

y hould not be rejected. If, on the otber hand, he con- 


leclined by, him, his advances s é ol er ban 
fluaie wate an attitude of isolation and scarcely veiled hostility, the British Government 


a reasonab 
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stands unpledged to any obligations, and, in any contingencies which may arise in Afchanistan 
will be at liberty to adopt such measures for the protection and permanent tranquillity of the 
North-West Frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions, as the circumstances of the moment 
may render expedient, without regard to the wishes of the Amir Shere Ali, or the interest of 
his dynasty.” 


APPENDICES TO CHAPTER VII. 


Appendix No. XXIV.—Replies from the Amir to His Excellency's letters, 
dated 11th October 1876. 


Appendix No. XX V.—Correspondence with Sir Lewis Pelly during the 
Conference. 


Appendix No. XXVI.—Sir Lewis Pelly’s telegram and letter, dated 16th 
March 1877, and enclosure. 


Appendix No. XXVII.—Papers relating to the jehad preparations. 


5 CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TURKISH MISSION TO KABUL—JUNE TO NOVEMBER 1977. 


141. Intimation from the British 

stantinople of the Sultan’s desire to one a Ee eee 
Proposal to establish a Turkish Consulate at Peshawur.—0On the 
salt Layard’s telegram, duted 8th 8th June, Mr. Layard, Her Majesty’s Anibassador 
- ‘i ; at Constantinople, telegraphed that the Sultan of 
urkey Was anxious to send an Envoy to the Amir of Kabul, and to know 
whether Ller Majesty s Government would object. The Envoy selected would 
probably be Suleiman Effendi, a native of Bokhara, who had already been 
employed by the Porte in Central Asia, and was known to the Indian authorities 
He would be instructed to do all in his power to further English interests. Mr. 
Layard at the same time mentioned that suggestions had been thrown out for 
establishing a Turkish Consulate at Peshawur with the object of promoting the 
Sultan’s influence, counteracting that of Russia, and furthering a goud indley: 
standing between the British and Kabul Governments. It may be observed here 
that Mr. Layard discouraged the nomination of Suleiman Effendi, whose trust- 
worthiness he had reason to doubt. Eventually, a different selection was made. 
His Excellency the Viceroy replicd to the following effect: He had 
Telegroma to Mr. Layard, Nos. already written to Mr. Layard that the messen- 
1S44P- und 19457. dated Lith June, — gey * last sent by the Sultan to the Amir, and 
now at Kabul, carried no weight. ‘The Amir had fallen under Russian influ- 
ence, was believed to have received money from General Kauffmann, and 
promises of share in plunder of India, if he would give Russia a right of way 
through Afghanistan. The Awir’s relations with us, owing to Russian intrigue, 
were highly strained, Russian Agents being now at Kabul, and as the 
Sultan’s messenger was formerly the servant of the British Vakil at Kabul, the 
Amir gave out that he was a British spy. Some time ago the Government of 
India had offered the Amir an offensive and defensive Treaty against Russia 
with a dynastic guarantee and a permanent subsidy on condition of permission 
being accorded to stationing British Agents, not at Kabul, but at Herat and 
Kandahar, to watch Russian movements on the frontier and provide for the 
protection of Afghanistan. The Amir had declined, and since had proclaimed 
a jehad, not against Russia, but against the British Government. The organ- 
ization of this movement had failed, because the Akhund of Swat and others 
mistrusted the Amir’s designs. Some of the Chief Sirdars of Kabul had 
remonstrated—but without effect—with the Amir on account of his hostile 
attitude towards the British Government. The Amir was universally unpopu- 
lar, and his position so precarious that without British support it was probable 
that he would ere long be murdered or deposed. If. the Sultan wished to raise 
Afghanistun against Russia, he should lose no time in sending a formal embassy 
to Kabul in charge of a person of some consequence, the object of whose 
mission should be made generally known to the Amir’s subjects, whom His High- 


ness was trying to deceive as to the real situation. In that case the Amir would 
probably be obliged to comply with the Sultan’s appeal, otherwise he would 
sell his neutrality to Russia. If the Turkish Mission came through India, it 
might count upon an unimpeded passage to the Afghan frontier, but as 
England was neutral in the existing war between Russia and Turkey, public 
honors could not be accorded. ‘The action of the Government of India nnust be 
controlled by the policy which Her Majesty’s Government might determine to 
adopt. With regard to the establishment of a Turkish Consul, it would be 
advisable that the Porte should not move in the matter until the results of the 


Mission to the Amir was known. 


On the 14th June, Mr. Layard replied that the Sultan had resolved to 


despatch at once an Ulema of high rank on a 
wnission to Kabul. Ie would convey letters from 
rging the Amir to abandon the 


Mr. Laywrd’s telegram, dated 14th 
June. 


the Generalissimo and the Sheik-ul-Islaim, u 


rer of a letter from the Sultan to the 
st Russian. He arrived at Kabul ot 
Subsequently. he returued to 


{ahowed Inasan, and he AR as bea 
hem to join Turkey ina Jehad ngian 
: for Bubata nbout the widdle of July. 


* The name of this Agent was Haji % 
Awirs of Afghanistan aud Bokhara, asking ¢ 
the end of May 1877; was reported to have left 
Turkey with Alined Khulussi Effendi.—T. c. P. 
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Russian cause, and to enter into a friendly alliance with England. [¢ 
the Amir should persist in his present course, the Sheik-ul-Islam wag 
prepared to issue an excommunication against all Mabomedans aiding or 
abetting him. The Viceroy’s offer to guarantee an unimpeded passage to 
Afghanistan had been gratefully received. It was also considered that the 
journey should be as unostentatious as possible. Otherwise suspicions might 
arise that the Mission had becn got up by England, a circumstance which 
would diminish its influence with Mahomedans. Mr. Layard had discouraged 
the proposal to maintain a permauvent Turkish Agent at Peshawur, which had 
been again advanced. 


Qn the question of the manner in which the Envoy should pass through 
India, the frontier authorities were consulted. They doubted the expediency 
of the journey being made in secret. ‘The Mission would be discredited there. 
by, and the Amir induced to regard the Envoy us a British spy. It was there. 
fore resolved that on his way through India he should be considered a guest, 
of Government aud be treated with politeness, but with as little show and 
parade as possible. 


It is worth mentioning at this point, with reference to subsequent events, 
that the Akhund of Swat was said to have pronounced invalid the jehad 
proclaimed by the Sheik-ul-Islam against Russia. ‘The reason given was that 
the Turks, having adopted European habits, had ceased to be true believers. 
It was thought possible that the Amir, taking advantage of this expression 
of opinion, might decline to receive the Mission. 


142. Communications with the Secretary of State on 
subject of the Turkish Mission. Temporary misunderstand- 
ing between Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India.—On the 20th June, the Viceroy telegraphed Mr. Layard’s proposals 

Telograw to Secretary of State, No. Officially—intimation had already been sent un- 
TASB I; uted SOM June: officially—to the Secretary of State. He added the 
opinion of the Government of India as follows :— 


“We are unanimously of opinion that effect of Mission may be favorable to our interests, 
and we propose, without making too mach parade, to reccive the Ulema honorably and treat 
him, as has been heretofore the practice, during his passage through India. It is important to 
detach Mahomedan sympathy from Amir in his present attitude, and we therefore look to value 
of “Mission more as affecting Mabomedan feeling generally than the Amir personally. Further 


tolerance of Russian influence and intrigue at Kabul very dangerous; and this Mission may 
help to stop it. 


“Our frontier authorities consider that if Turkish Envoy passes through India secretly, 
and without the courtesies customary from our Government on all such oceasions, he will lose 
weight at Kabul, and be treated by Amir as a British spy.” 


Lord Salisbury’s reply (dated 21st June) is not available in the Foreign 
To Secretary of State, No. 1496 4, Department, but it elicited the following rejoinder 
Sac aa from the Goverument of India :— 


“Your telegram of 2lst has been considered by the Government of India in special 
Council. The facts it refers to are these. On Sth instant, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople telegraphed to Viceroy that Sultan wished to gend to Amir of Kabul a special 
Mission, whose object would be most friendly to British Indian interests, and its instructions 
communicated to British Ambassador. Myr. Layard enquired if there was any objection to 
passage of this Mission through India, adding that the above information and enquiry had been 
telegraphed by him to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. On 10th instant 
Viceroy replied to Mr. Layard that, although in his opinion the proposed Mission would be 
advantageous to our present critical relations with Kabul, the answer to his enguiry depended 
on the policy of Her Majesty’s Government; but that if the Mission came through India, 
we would guarantee its unimpeded and unostentatious passage to Afghan frontier. On_ the 
same day, Viceroy telegraphed to Your Lordship substance of Mr. Layard’s message and his 
reply thereto, adding that whilst decision rested with Her Majesty’s Government, he considered 
Grovernment of India entitled to express its opinion, and pointing out advantayes of Mission 
to Indian interests and danger of prohibiting it. Tv this telegram no reply was received from 
you. On 14th instant, Ambassador informed Viceroy by telegraph that guaranteed passage 
of Misnion through India was gratefully acknowledged by Porte, and further explained the 
character and object of it. It was legitimately presumed by Viceroy and colleagues, to whom 
Mr. Layard’s telegrams of the Sth and }4th bad been submitted, that Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, who was known by us to be in telegraphic communication with Her 
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Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs on this sub3 i i 

sda ae ie alts 8 subject, was acting witl iz y : 
val of Her Majesty’s Government. Your omission ti answer Vices He Ne Gear clue es 
the substance of those received from Mr Layard was not otherwi eal He? Te Ne behaté 
he st ee ee eer p erwise explicable. is be 
Ng ile ed ae en the 19th instant substance of otation Inst ean ae 

tr. Layard, and explained how the Mission would be tr he G f lia 
Tr, BAe pamen fen t c treated by the G 7 é id 
he nicer Gi) renin pions On 20th instant, we reclvell Bom Oe Lae 
clegram, dated [0th instant, informing: us that the Missi ; ico. 

sist eae panes s that t ssion would start for Bom): a werk 

and similar telegraphic information had already been published by Reuter andrea iat Il ni 
Mabomedan subjects, feudataries, and allies. Your telegram of the QI st iietant ae lis. 
approves Viceroy’s action which was fully reported to you in his telegrams of fhe ith al 
19th instant, and orders Viceroy to inform Her Majesty’s Ambassador “at Constantinople that 
the passage of the Mission through British territory is forbidden by Her Majeaty’s ee 
ment. \ iceroy has obeyed these orders, hut is requested by his whole Council to ‘conve ’ fs 
you the following expression of the Government of India’s opinion on the subject of them :— 


‘ce he strone excitement which has reeen Mpi i 5 
subjects and feudatories, is only not ddanueancis - ne tally Fee Four oh een svalomedus 
influenced in favour of Russian ageression on the Sultan. This exeitvment daily. Be es naa 
intense, and is not without considerable influence over the rest of the po tiatie P aortic 
cially the Hindu Chiefs. In face of these facts, the Government of Indie ane ae eet 
opinion that passage of Mission through India cannot safely he refused oP 
infallibly be regarded by the whole Mahomedan community including our M h at 
soldiery, as a hostile act to Turkey, dictated by fear of Russia. , 3 arr) 

“¢QOn the other hand, if complained of by Russia as an unneutral act, the Government 
of India is prepared to prove that it is fully justified by the serious character of her hostile no 
ceedings against us in Afghanistan, ie 

“« «We therefore deem it our duty to protest against the orders addressed to us in your 
telegram of the 21st. Those orders imperil the peace of the country, if not the safety oF ae 
Empire, for which we cannot hold ourselves responsible if they are insisted on. We earnestly 
hope they will at once be reconsidered by Her Majesty’s Government, otherwise the situation 
will be most critical.’ ” : ; 

_ It is sufficient to observe here that Her Majesty’s Government, after consider- 
Telegram from Sceretary of State, IDg a telegram from Mr. Layard which showed that 

Geral a mii dane tee he had informed the Sultan that the Turkish Envoy 
would be permitted to pass through India, came to the conclusion that the 
consent could not now be withdrawn, without discourtesy to the Sultan. 
Accordingly they cancelled their previous orders, but desired that the utmost 
care should be taken to prevent identifying Her Majesty’s Government with the 
Mission. ‘fhe Envoy was not to have an official reception, and no facilities 
were to be allowed him whilst in British territory of communicating with Chiefs 


or others beyond the frontier. 
The Government of India expressed their satisfaction with these instruc- 
Telegram to Secretary of State, No, tions. No attentions beyond the ordinary courtesies 
1541P., dated 29th June. and hospitalities invariably shown to Agents of 
Foreign Governments passing through India would be permitted. The usual 
salute would be accorded, for its omission would excite unfavorable remark. 


The temporary misunderstanding between the Home and Indian Govern- 
ments regarding this Mission was elucidated by subsequent despatches. It will 
Seeret despatch, No. 46, 21st June, DE convenient to dispose of the matter here before 
* Telegram from Mr. Layard, to continuing the relation of the Envoy’s proceedings, 
Lord Derby, No. 147, dated 8th June. On the 8th June* Mr. Layard telegraphed the 
same information to the English Foreign Office which he had sent to the 
Viceroy. Lord Salisbury was thereupon consulted. With regard to the Con- 
+ Sir L. Mallet’s letter, dated lath SUlate_ at Peshawur, His Lordship held+ that there 
June. was no occasion for sanctioning it. It was not 


the practice to permit a Consul to act in any town in India except where the 
community he represented had important commercial interests. Moreover, up 
to the present time, no Consul had been appointed to any inland Indian town. 
Touching the Mission to Kabul, His Lordship said— 

n the rule of the British Government to discourage the reception at Kabul of 
and it appears to Lord Salisbury that to acquiesce in 
the appointinent of a Turkish Envoy would be, in some degree, to associate Her Majesty’s 
Govermment with the object of his Mission. As that object may be assumed to be the crea- 
tion of a state of war between Russia and Afghanistan, 1t does not seem that the despatch of 


the Mission could properly be encouraged, whilst Great Britain is at peace with Russia. 
“Tt must, at the same time, be borne in mind that a war between Russia and Afghanistan 
would have this inconvenience—that, if tbe Afghans were defeated, Her Majesty’s Govern- 


« Tt has bee 
the representative of any other power, 
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ment might be compelled, for their protection, to take part in it, under circumstances and at a 
time which, in reference to the general policy of Great Britain, might be highly embarrassing 
Lord Salisbury cannot, therefore, advise that the Sultan should be encouraged to send such ps 
Mission as is proposed, or that any promise of acquiescence on the part of the Indian autho. 
rities should be held out to Her Majesty.” 


In accordance with this opinion, Mr. Layard was instructed on the 20th 

English Foreign Office telegram, June not to encourage the proposed Mission, or hold 

dnted 20Us June. out any promise of acquiescence in it on the part 

of the Indian authorities. But Mr. Layard had already received, on the 11th 
ae : : 

From Mr. Layard to English Foreign June, the Viceroy’s guarantee of an unimpeded 
Office, dated 21st June, passage through India. It would be very awkward 
and produce a bad effect to inform the Sultan of the orders now issued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He, therefore, applied for further instructions. 


Upon this Lord Salisbury advised as follows :— 


“ Lord Salisbury gathers from these papers that Mr. Layard, acting upon an authority 
which he states to have been conveyed to him from the Viceroy of India, has not thought it 
necessary to wait for any further intimation of the views of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
has at once assured the Sultan that the proposed Mission will be permitted to pass through 
British Indian territory ; and that the Sultan, relying upon that assurance, has selected the 


Envoy, and bas so expedited the preparations for his departure, that he is under orders to suil 
on Wednesday next. 


“ His Lordship is convineed that Mr. Layard, in assuming that he has received such an 
authority, must have misinterpreted the telegrams of the Viecroy; for Lord Lytton would not 


have authorized assurances to the Sultan, which it was beyond the competence of bis Govern- 
meut to convey. 


“The mistake, however, wherever the responsibility for it may lie, does not appear to Lord 
Salisbury to be now capable of a remedy. It would scarcely be courteous to the Sultan, and 
might be misinterpreted by His Imperial Majesty if the consent of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment formally communicated by the Ambassador were to be withdrawn on the eve of the 


Envoy’s departure. His Lordship therefore recommends that the order already given to Mr. 
Layard be withdrawn, and that the Envoy be allowed to sail. 


“Tustructions will be sent to the Government of India to give passage to the Envoy 
through Her Majesty’s dominions, but to abstain from any action that may identify Her 


Majesty’s Government with his Mission, or give the sanction of their authority to the advice 
which he may be instructed to offer to the Amir.” 


Lord Salisbury, in sending the correspondence to the Government of India, 
addressed them as follows :— 


“Your Excellency will perceive from these papers that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople is under the impression that he was authorized by you to promise to the Sultan that 
the proposed Envoy should be permitted to pass through the territories of Her Majesty. [am 
well aware that, in assuming Your Excellency to have wiven this assurance without the autho- 
rity of Her Majesty’s Government, Mr. Layard must have given to some language used by 
Your Excelleney a wider meaning than it was intended to bear; and Your Excellency’s tele- 


gram received here on the 24th instant fully explains the part taken by Your Excellency in 
this transaction. 


“In consequence of this mistaken impression, Mr. Layard, before the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government to pursue the opposite policy reached him, had entered into engage- 
ments with the Sultan, from which it is now difficult, without discourtesy to His Imperial 
Majesty, to retreat. Under these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Government have come reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion that their former orders must be cancelled, and that the Bnavoy must 
be permitted to pass through the Indian territories of Her Majesty. 


“It is possible that the object of the proposed Mission is to attempt to persuade the Amir 
of Afghanistan to undertake hostile operations against Russia, or at all events that such may 
be its practical issue. As Her Majesty is neutral in the present conflict, Her Government can 
give no countenance, direct or indirect, to such an undertaking; and they could not view 
without dissatisfaction any action on the part of the Amir, which might, if he met with 
reverse, place the integrity of his own dominions in peril. I have, therefore, on their behalf, 
to impress earnestly upon Your Excellency the necessity of abstaining yourself, and compelling 
those under your orders to abstain, from any proceeding which shall tend, in the eyes of the 
natives of India or of Afghanistan, to identify Her Majesty’s Government with the Envoy of 
the Sultan. He should be received with ordinary civility, and every precaution should, of 
course, be taken to ensure his unmolested passage through Her Majesty’s dominions ; but lus 
reception at places through which he may pass should not be allowed to assume in any degree 


an official character, nor should any facilities be given to him for communication with Chiefs, 
or others, beyond the frontier. 


“In this, as in all other matters, I am convinced that Your Excellency will carefully en- 


foree the observance, in spirit as well as in letter, of the policy of neutrality which Her 
Majesty’s Government have announced. 
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“T need hardly call your attention to the probabilit i i i i 
remain in any of the towne where a aie Nietinie Sec eee . 
strations will result, which may involve hazard to the public peace as well as be Hil | t cian 
fees, Haulage Se the ralentigas of Her Majesty’s Government. Your Excellenoy will best 
avol wis danger arrangein t Oj ¢ 
avon ee ot onditlonr nok: osteo should rest at places where the Mussulman 

In due course Mr. Layard received fresh instructions from the English 
set dence, Noe 83 and 86, see Office. In acknowledging them, he ex- 
iid plained* that he had received no answer to his 
telegram mentioning the Sultan’s desire to know whether the Enelish Cabinet 
would object to the Kabul Mission. He had also informed Lord Derby that 
he had telegraphed the Sultan’s wishes to the Viceroy. When, therefore, three 
days afterwards, the Viceroy’s guarantee of a passage through India arrived 
Mr. Layard informed the Sultan accordingly. But he bad also explained that, 
under present circumstances, no public honors could be paid, and had, subse- 
quently, made it clearly understood that for various reasons the establishment of 
a Consulate at Peshawur could not be permitted. 


143. The story of the Mission resumed. Views of the 
Turkish Government regarding the object of the Mission. 
Instructions given to the Envoy.—‘o return to the proceedings of the 
Mission. On the 19th June, Mr. Layard reported that Ahmet Khulussi 
Effendi, brother of the late Grand Vizier Shirvani- 
zada Mehemet Ali Rusdi Pasha, had been appointed 
Envoy, and advised that all attentions compatible with British neutrality should 
be shown him. It was probable that the Turkish Consul-General at Bombay 
would accompany the Envoy to the frontier. 


Early in July, shortly before his departure from Constantinople, the Envoy 
Secret despatch, No. 90, dated 2nd CAlled on Mr. Layard, and under orders from the 
August 1877. Sultan proceeded to explain fully the object of the 
Mission, and to assure him that any influence it might have with the Amir 
would be exercised in favour of British interests. Mr. Layard wrote— 


“The Envoy said that the Sultan was very desirous that Afghanistan should maintain its 
independence as a Mahomedan power, and should not allow Russian intrigues to draw it into 
hostility with England. His Majesty knew that the aim of Russia’s policy was to weaken, as 
much as possible, the Mussulman States of Central Asia, in order that they might, sooner or 
later, become her prey. The surest mode of effecting this in Afghanistan would be hy causing 
differences between that country and England. If Afghanistan were once brought under 
Russian influence, there would be no longer any independent Mahomedan State in Central 
Asia. It was consequently, His Majesty believed, as much to the interests of England as it 
was to that of Islamism, of which he was the head, to prevent Afghanistan falling into the 
hands of Russia. His Envoy would be instructed to make the Amir understand this, and to 
prevail upon him to maintain the most friendly relations with the Indian Government. This, 
Abmet Khulussi Effendi assured me, he should endeavour to do.” 

A copy of the instructions furnished to the Envoy was handed to Mr. 
Layard. The text of these will be found in Appendix No. XXIX. They dis- 
closed an apparent intention on the part of the Turkish Government to leave 
Abmed Effendi, a member of the Mission, at Peshawur after the Envoy had left 
India. This was a revival in another form of the proposal to establish a Turkish 

Consulate at Peshawur, which the British Govern- 


. 65, dated 9th ‘ p 
eae metal ment had declined. Lord Salisbury, ¢ therefore, 


directed that the assumption by Ahmed Effendi of a diplomatic character should 
not in any case be recognized. 


From Mr. Layard, dated 19th June. 


he Khedive regarding the Mission.—The 
inople on the 12th July, a week later than had 
altogether of four persons, viz., the 


144. Opinion of t 
Envoy started from Constant 


. Th ty consisted 1 ‘ 
Tevoy, brad Miniet Kublai Effendi; Ahmed Mundi Effendi; Bala Effendi, 


i i P . At Bombay 

i ‘etary ; Ibrahim Effendi, Accountant and Treasurer y; 

Ee ataqee wae pln by Hussein Effendi, the Turkish Cone een and 
there was besides in the suite of the Envoy & person called Syud Lall Shah. 
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On his way through Egypt the Envoy had an gel with the Khedive 
The latter’s opinion regarding the Mission. ac 

Blsonay Nh ty DAES SRA ERER reported by Mr. Vivian, Consul-General in Egyot, 
is worthy of notice :— ) 

“The opinion that His Highness expressed to me about it was that it was rather moy- 
tarde apres diner, and that no practical result was to be expected from it. It was all ver 
well, he said, appealing in the hour of need to Mussulman sympathies, and inviting their hel 
on the ground of community of faith ; but religious feelings were not the only springs that 
governed men’s actions, and he doubted if a people so far away would, on this ground alone, 
and on a sudden appeal from the Sultan, set aside all other interests and court serious dangers 
to respond to his appeal. 

“Tf the Porte really desired to cultivate friendly relations with the Mussulmans in Central 
Asia, which it might utilize in case of need, it should pave the way to it by maintaining per- 
manent diplomatic intercourse with them, and not attempt simply to use them as tools which 
it would very probably cast away whenever the hour of danger was past.” 


145. Preparations for the reception of the Mission in 
India. Arrival of the Envoy in India.—Due intimation was conveyed 
to the Government of Bombay of the expected arrival of a Turkish Mission to 
Kabul, and of its objects, but the arrangements for the Envoy’s reception were 
entrusted to Major Bradford. The instructions issued for his guidance will be 
foundin Appendix No. XXX. The principle upon which they were framed 
was that nothing should be done to identify the British Government with the 
Mission ; subject to this condition, no suitable courtesy or hospitality was to 
be omitted. It may be mentioned here that at the request of the Turkish 
Consul-General at Bombay, Major Sandeman forwarded to Kandahar a letter 
addressed to the Amir by the Consul-General, asking His Highness to arrange 
for the journey of the Envoy between Peshawur and Kabul. This letter 
reached Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan at Kandahar on the 28rd July, and was 
immediately forwarded to Kabul. 


On the 9th August the Mission landed at Bombay without inconvenient 
demonstration. After a stay of two days, during which the Envoy received 
no Mahomedan addresses, and declined all interviews with newspaper corre- 
spondents, the Mission started for the frontier in personal charge of Colonel 
Disbrowe. The Turkish Consul-General at Bombay also accompanied the party. 
They reached Allahabad at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 12th, and, starting 
again the same evening, arrived at Rawul Pindee on the 16th, having rested 
for a few hours en route at Lahore and Jhelum. At Pindee the Envoy suffered 
from slight dysentery, and medical attendance was provided for him. 


146. Deputation of two members of the Mission to the 
Akhund of Swat. Account of their proceedings.—On arriving 
at Rawul Pindee, the Envoy expressed a wish to depute two of his followers 
to visit the Akhund of Swat, and to await their return to Peshawur before 
proceeding himself to Kabul. He asked the Commissioner of Rawul Pindee 
to forward two letters—one to the Akhund, and the other to the Hakim of 
Jalalabad. This request was complied with, nor did the Government of India 
offer any objection to the proposed deputation to the Akhund. 


Subsequently Colonel Disbrowe wrote as follows regarding the objects of 


From Colonel Disbrowe, No.1,dated the deputation and the persons comprising it :— 
18th August 1877. 


“Two days ago, the Turkish Consul-General took me aside, and explained to me that it 
was the intention of the Envoy to depute Ahmed Effendi to the Akhund immediately ; that 


Ahmed Effendi would be the bearer of letters, presents, and decorations from the Porte; that the 
purport of the letters was as follows :— 


“<The Porte expects you (Akhund) to exercise your influence to induce the Amir, and all 
his subjecte everywhere, not to be unfriendly towards England. You should add that you 
yourself decline to be unfriendly with England. England, Turkey, and Kabul being one, 
Kabul, which lies between Russia and India, will thus not be troubled by Russia, and Russian 
designs on India will be frustrated,’ 


“ A word ere I close regarding the parties to be deputed, 
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“Tam not certain respecting Ahmed Effendi. Unless I err. h igi 

1 ‘ f . owever, h II 
ee SBvIEes a iting the Crimean war, voluntarily exiled himself ath ‘tendily la oie 
mavlmor e, in which city he has since been residing; his feelings must, therefore, be anti- 

“Lall Shah, who accompanies him, was bern at a. vill i 

_Accompanies 5 village called Pindee Gab 

borders of the Rawul Pindee District. He went to Peshawur and married, Hens os or 
from Kabul to Constantinople, where he resided for about eight years. He has now accompanied 
the Envoy, and is é4e wily man of the Mission. What he says and docs is watched, and will 
be reported in due course.” : 


An account of Syud Lall Shah and of some of his proceedi i 
found in Appendix No. XXXI. sri rN 


The Envoy’s delegates left Pindee on the 19th and reached Hoti Murdan 
on the 20th August. But on arriving at Swat, the Akhund, resisting all the 
persuasion of his son, Mian Gul, declined to reccive them, and refused their 
presents. The Mirakhor, it was said, had recently visited the Akhund, and this 
treatment of the deputation was possibly due to his influence. On their return 
journey, the delegates were protected from personal violence by Sherdil Khan 
of Aladand. They arrived at Murdan on the 27th, where Ahmed Effendi 
remained, in case a fresh visit to Swat should be deemed necessary. Lall Shah 
returned to Pindee, where the Envoy was becoming somewhat impatient, no 
answer to his letter to the Amir having been received. According to later 
intelligence, there were signs that the Akhund regretted his conduct towards 
the deputation, which was disapproved by his warmest followers. To his dis- 
ciples he explained that it would not have been becoming that he, an ascetic, 
should receive a purely political deputation. Had its mission been a religious 
one, the case would have been different. Besides, the Turkish Envoy had 
come accredited to the Amir, and it was improper to send a deputation to the 
Akhbund before the proper business of the Mission had been accomplished. 
If the negotiations with the Amir proved satisfactory and advantageous to 
the cause of Islam, the Akhund would gladly receive ancther deputation, accept 
their offerings, give his blessings, prayers, and good wishes in return. 


147. The Envoy’s journey to, and reception at, Kabul. 
Brief account of his conversations in Durbar with the Amir.— 
The expected reply from Kabul was not much longer delayed. It reached the 
Envoy on the morning of the 28th August, and contained an invitation from 
the Amir to visit Kabul. 

Preparations, it was known, had already been made for his reception. 
Shah Ali Mard Khan (Governor of Jalalabad), accompanied by 100 horsemen, 
had arrived at Dhakka on the 17th August en route for Jamrud and had made 
frequent inquiries regarding the Envoy’s proceedings. 

On the morning of the 30th the Envoy reached Peshawur, having been 
met by the Deputy Commissioner about two miles from the city. He requested 
that during his absence at Kabul, Ahmed Effendi might be permitted to remain 
at Peshawur, so as to enablo him to maintain telegraphic communication with 
Constantinople. This was agreed to. 
ments were accordingly made to provide him with quarters in 
cantonments, and an allowance of Rupees 15 per diem was sanctioned for his 
maintenance. The Envoy was detained at Peshawur by ill-health until the 1st 
September, when he started fer Kabul under escort, as far as the frontier, of 
the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Cavagnari. He reached Jamrud the same 
day, and, crossing the frontier, joined the Afghan camp on the 2nd in better 
health. Ie was received by Mahomed Yusuf Khan, Shahghassi, and Shah 
Mard Khan, in whose company he passed a sociable evening. The next 
day he reached Loargai, where he found some valuable horses sent by the 
Amir for his use. He arrived at Dhakka on the 4th, and was received by 
General Ghulam Haidar Khan, and a salute of 16 guns. He stopped oue 
night at Jalalabad, and proceeded thence to Kabul, where he arrived on the ee 
His treatment was courteous and hospitable throughout. On reaching ar 
he was met by the Amir’s troops, the Mustaufi, and the heir-apparent, au 


Arrange 
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escorted to the city. In Kabul, a special camp had been prepared for him, 
which was surrounded by troops, and where he was received by the Amir jp 
person under a salute of 17 guns. 


On the day the Envoy arrived, the Amir despatched a special messenger 
to the Akhund of Swat. He asked advice in the event of proposals bein 
made for a British alliance and for undertaking hostilities against Russia. The 
Akbund is said to have replied that he was an ascetic, who cared only for the 
welfare of Islam. As regards a British alliance, the Amir had better study his 
own interests. In the event of the Amir undertaking a holy war against infidels, 
he might count upon the Akhund’s sympathy and influence. 


On Friday, the 14th September, the Envoy attended public prayers in 
Mohabat Khan’s mosque. ‘he service was conducted by Mulla Gulam Jilam 
and his son, leading followers of the Akhund. At the close of the service, 
the usual prayers were offered for the supremacy of Islam, the defeat of the 
Russians, and the safety and victory of the Sultan. The following is 
© From Deputy Commissioner, Pesha- &D. account of a conversation in Durbar between 
war, dated 24th September. the Envoy and the Amir* ;— 


“In Durbar His Excellency the Turkish Envoy, in answer toa question of the Amir’s 
enquiring the real cause of the present war, explained that ‘the Russians are an avaricious, 
lying, and deceitful race. On four different occasions they had violated their Treaties with 
Turkey, and commenced hostilities; on each occasion they had been repulsed and defeated. 
Now, believing themselves to be invincible, they have, in the most unprovoked, uncalled for 
and perfidious manner, regardless of all Treaty engagements, commenced hostilities with the 
intention of subjuzating and annexing Turkey. By the mercy and grace of God, they had 
hitherto met with a continuous succession of defeats. God willing, they would receive what 
they deserved. The Russians are not to be relied upon; they are lying tyrants, and friends 
only in self-interests; having once gained their object, they disown acquaintance.’ Amir is 
reported to have remarked: ‘ Yes, such is the way of the world. Friendship is claimed only 
when there is an object in view.’ ” 


tFrom Deputy Commissioner, Pesha- A later account saidt— 
wur, dated 27th September. 

“There is every reason to believe that His Excellency the Envoy has fully explained the 
object of his mission to the Amir, and urged him to form a Mahomedan combination on his 
western border, preliminary to openly declaring against Russia. The Amir is said to have 
replied that the matter was an impossibility ; the people of Central Asia were not a warlike 
race, that he himself had not the means or the money for the undertaking, and that in case he 
had nothing would have prevented him from attacking the English, who had violated their 


promises and encroached upon his prescriptive rights; whereas the Russians had in no way 
injured or molested him.” 


148. Return of the Turkish Envoy to India. Informa- 
tion as to the result attained.—On the 26th October the Turkish Envoy 
arrived at Peshawur on his return from Kabul. Major Cavagnari entertained 
him during his stay, but was unable to gather much information owing to the 
Envoy’s very reserved attitude. It appeared, however, that the Envoy had done 
his utmost in offering advice to the Amir in British interests, and that he 
expected good results from his mission. He stated that he had ascertained 
three things—Isély, affection of the Amir for the Sultan; 2ndly, his attach- 
ment to the English ; 37dly, his dislike of the Russians. No Afghan agents were 
accompanying him to Constantinople, but probably some would follow here- 
after. He brought no communication from the Amir for the British Govern- 
ment, but had with him letters for the Sultan, the Grand Vizier, and the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. Major Cavagnari’s own impression was, judged from the 
Envoy’s marked reticence, that the Turkish Mission had not been very successful ; 
its members, however, were favourably impressed with the Amir. 

Subsequently Major Cavagnari reported the following information as having 
been volunteered by the Turkish Consul-General:— 

“At first Kabul Amir distrusted mission, and said it was sent by the British Government. 
(After notice) change in the Amir’s temper; some days afterwards presents and letters were 
delivered, the one from the Sheikh-ul-Islam, with denunication, was also presented. Envoy 
explained to the Amir the grasping nature of Russia, and that if he did not court alliance with 
the English, his territory would soon be absorbed by Russia. He proposed that 'furkey and 
Afghanistan should divide Persia, and that the Amir should extend his rule over Bokhara. 
Consul-General said that the occupation of Quetta is the only obstacle, Amir doing anything 
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that is required; he has a great avarice for territory, and wants Biluchi i 

; Q ar istan to b § 
his own. Letters sent by the Amir are formal ores to the Sultan; the ak i ee 
Vizier contains Amir 8 grievances and proposal. Consul-General said that the Envoy will not 
communicate in India, but will explain everything to Mr. Layard at Constantinople.” 

In Appendix No. XXXII will be found an account prepared by Syud Lall 

pa of what passed at the interviews between the Turkish Envoy and the 

mir. 


149. Departure of the Envoy from India. Thanks of the 
Sultan of Turkey for the manner in which the Envoy had 
been treated.—On the 20th November the Turkish Envoy sailed from 
Bombay for Aden and Jedda; orders were given to the British Resident at the 
former place to salute the Envoy, and to accord him a courteous but unofficial 
reception, The Sultan of Turkey informed Mr. Layard that he was much 
gratified with the treatment of his Envoy by the Viceroy of India, and desired 
that his warm thanks might be conveyed to’ His Excellency and to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. These thanks were repeated by the Grand Vizier after 
hearing from the Envoy that the latter was on his way back to Constantinople. 


150. Interrogations by the Russian Government in respect 
to the Mission of the Turkish Envoy.—the proceedings narrated in 
the foregoing paragraphs did not escape the notice of the Russian Government. 
Early in September M. de Giers took occasion to broach the subject in a con- 
versation with Lord A. Loftus, British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. He 
said that the Imperial Government had received information of the Envoy’s 
deputation and of his passage through India, the object of bis mission being 

= to preach a religious crusade amongst the Mussul- 
* Possibly M. de Giers was refer- < _ . 
ring to the Mission of Haji Muhomed Man population of Central Asia, and through the 
Poet he Dakull Agsoe ee Mone be Amirof Afghanistan toinduce the Amir of Bokhara 
Afghanistan and Bokbura.—T. C.P. to excite the populations of Central Asia to revolt 
against Russia.* 


The Amir of Bokhara, His Excellency observed, had proved a faithful ally 
to Russia, and the Imperial Government placed full confidence in him. But 
difficulties might arise in consequence of religious agitation between Bokhara 
and Afghanistan, which might compromise the friendly relations between those 
rulers. It was therefore of importance that seasonable advice should be given 
to the Amir of Afghanistan to abstain from any action which could endanger 


the peaceful relations of the two States. 

M. de Giers added that General Kauffmann had been instructed to be 
guided by the arrangements entered into between Great Britain and Russia in 
regard to Afghanistan, and to remain strictly within the limits of those arrange- 


ments. 
Lord A. Loftus merely replied that he would report M. de Gicrs’ obser- 
vations to Her Majesty’s Government. In concurrence with the Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Derby replied to Lord A. Loftus that, at the request of 
the Porte, a Turkish Envoy to Afghanistan had been allowed to pass through 
but that Her Majesty’s Government had no reason to suppose that 
to preach a crusade in Central Asia, and that they 
o done, to use such influence as they possessed 
duce him to maintain peace with Bokhara. 
been communicated to the Government of 
lied in the despatch cited in the 
were not in possession of any 


Indian territory, L 
the object of his mission was ti 
would continue, as they had hithert 
with the Amir of Afghanistan to in 


The above proceedings having 
Despatch, No. $1, dated 28th De. India, they rep 


mt in that the 
Salita fe Be Purkish Mission to Kabul beyond that 


information as to the objects of the bi 
contained in the faaaaeiens given to the Envoy by the Porte, . copy a eee 
had been furnished to them. While they had accorded to the J pine e a 
lities usually granted in such cascs to the Envoys of friendly er ney, tee 
carefully observed the wishes of Her Majesty's Government as to P 


i i ini guage of Lord Derby’s 
ti fa strict neutrality. In their opinion the language : nby 
despatch to Lord A. Loftas was wisely guarded, both as to the extent of British 
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influence over the Amir of Kabul, and as to the desire to restrain any aggressive 
tendencies on his part. It should, however, be borne in mind that experience 
of the past few years showed that influence to be but feeble, and that there 
existed at present no means of increasing it. 


With regard to the instructions, said by M. de Giers to have been given to 
General Kaufmann that he should be guided by the arrangements entered into 
between the two Governments, they referred Her Majesty’s Government to 
Government of India letter, No. 41, dated 18th September 1876, and subsequent 
despatches, drawing attention to the proceedings on the part of General Kauf. 
mann and other Russian officials, which appeared to be a serious contravention 
of the understanding come to between the English and Russian Cabinets on the 
subject of Afghanistan. 


151. Ahmed Khulussi’s official report of his Mission. —in 
July 1878 Sir A. Layard furnished Her Majesty’s Government with the annexed 
report submitted by Ahmed Khulussi Effendi of his Mission to Kabul. The 
Mission was generally considered by the Portea failure, and Ahmed Khulussi 
Effendi was not well received on his arrival at Constantinople, which had been 
much delayed by a pilgrimage to Mecca. He had not seen the Sultan. In 
Sir A. Layard’s opinion the choice of this person, a Mullah, with no knowledge 
of the customs or languages of Europe, or of the usages of diplomacy, was an 
unfortunate one. He had not the necessary abilities or qualities for his task, 
and an additional blunder had been made in sending Lall Shah with him, who 


appeared to have betrayed the Envoy, and to have done his best to frustrate 
the objects of the Mission. 


Report by Kauxvss! Errgnvi respecting his Mission to Kabul. 


“Dans un Rapport qu’il soumet & la Sublime Porte, Ahmed Khouloussi Effendi rend 
compte du résultat de Ja mission qu’il a été chargé de remplir dans Afghanistan, et des divers 
incidents qui l’ont signalée tant au cours de son voyage que pendant son séjour dans la ville de 
Caboul, capitale de ce pays. Apres y avoir mentionné les différents télégrammes qu’il a déja 
adressés & la Sublime Porte relativement & sa mission, i] poursuit en ces termes :— 


«Comme il a été expliqué en détail dans mes instructions écrites portant Ja date du ler 
Redjib, 1294, la Russie, ennemi de la religion Musulmane, ayant entrepris, il y a quelques 
années, une expédition dans l’Asie Centrale, et aprés y avoir conquis plusieurs Etats Musulmanse, 
étant parvenu jusqu’aux frontiéres de Afghanistan, dans Je but de mettre la main sur toutes 
ces contrées en faisant disparaitre tout le monde Musulman qui les peuple, le Gouvernement de 
de Sa Majesté Impériale a pensé qu’il n’y avait aucune autre voie a suivre pour s’élever contre 
une telle conquéte que celle de l’union et de l’entente mutuelle. Cette Puissance étant en 
guerre aujourd’bui avec le Gouvernement Impérial, l’occasion se présente d’elle méme de tacher 
a amener cette entente et cette union contre tous les Musulmans des Etats sus-mentionnés. 


“‘¢ Ma mission consistait donc & faire des démarches dans ce sens de la part, de Sa Majesté 
Impénale le Sultan, Khalife Supréme de tous les Musulmans, aupreés de |’Emir de l’ Afghanistan. 
Dans l’ensemble des mesures a prendre a cet effet, la premiére et la plus importante, aux yeux, 
du Gouvernement Impérial, était celle qui consistait a vivre présentement en parfait accord avec 
Angleterre, Puissance amie et alliée de la Sublime Porte, et voisine, du cdté des Indes, de 
Y Afghanistan. 


“La seconde partie de ma mission se rapportait & la Perse. J’avais pour tache de 
m’informer auprés de \’Emir, si, dans le cas of cet Etat, qui était depuis longtemps gagné 3 
Vinfluence Russe, viendrait & prendre une attitude hostile envers la Sublime Porte durant la 
guerre actuelle, il lui était possible d@aviser aux moyens propres & le tenir en respect. 


““* A cause d’une indisposition de l’Emir, il ne m’a été donné d’avoir ma premiére entrevue 
avec lui que le quinziéme jour de mon arrivée & Caboul. Au jour fixé, je me suis rendu & son 
habitation, et je lui ai remis la lettre autographe dont j’étais porteur, les lettres de leurs Altesses 
le Grand Vézir et le Chéikh-ul-Islam, les décorations et les présents de Sa Majesté Impériale 
le Sultan. Aali Khan m/’a recu avec une parfaite bienveillance, et un contentement visible ; 
entrant en matieére, je lui ai exposé le but de la mission qui m’amenait auprés de lui, et j’ai eu 
soin de développer longuement ct en détail les instructions qui m’avaient été données,” 


“Ce que j’ai pu relever de tout ce que Emir a dit en réponse, c’est qu’il ne pensait pas 
qu'une telle démarche de sa part auprés des populations des contrées avoisinantespit produire 
uo résultat satisfaisaut en raison du désaccord qui a toujours régné parmi eux; que déja, bien 
avant Vexpédition des Russes dans ]’Asie Centrale, prévoyant leurs entreprises éventuelles, il 
en avait prévenu les Chefs des pays menacés, Jes exhortant & Vunion, sans qu’il fat assez 
heureux pour se faire entendre; que si aujourd’hui il se préoccupait sane reliche de la réorgani- 
sation militaire du pays et de ses approvisionnements en munitions, c’était dans le seul but 
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d’opposer une énergique défense contre celui des trois grands Etats, ses voieins, qui se serait 
avisé de marcher sur l’Afghanistan ; que parmi ces trois Puissances, . savoir, PAn leterre, la 
Russie, et la Perse, celle qu’il rédoutait le plus était l’Angleterre, qui déja aveltreet é une 
partie des territoires de Khiva, dépendant de l’Afghbanistan, et qu'il lui était ie touts 
impossibilité de pendre présentement une attitude hostile contre la Russie. En ce qui concerne 
la Perse, i] a été d’avis que 30,000 hommes, fournis deuxtiers par |’Afghanistan, et un tiers par 
la Sublime Porte, suffiraient, et au-dela pour la tenir en respect. : F 


“ Lors de mon audience de congé, Aali Khan s’est reporté encore sur le compte de )’Angle- 
terre, et m’a fait par des veux (?) qwil formait de voir la Sublime Porte se servir de ses bons 
offices auprés de cette Puissance, puis-qu’elle élait en parfaite entente avec celle-ci, pour 
Yamener @ retirer les forces qu’elle avait concentrées sur les frontiéres de P Afghanistan, ll 
gouhaitait voir mon départ s’effectuer un moment plus tét pour travailler dans ce sens aupres 
du Gouvernement Impénal.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE RUSSIAN MISSION TO KABUL—NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE AMIR FOR THE RECEPTION 
OF A BRITISH MISSION—THE DECLARATION OF WAR—THE TREATY OF GANDAMAK. 


152. News of the intended deputation of a Russian Envoy 
to Kabul and of the movement of Russian troops towards 
the Afghan frontier.—On the 5th June 1878 Major Caragnari telegraph. 
ed that a report had reached him of intimation having been given to the Amir 
by a Russian Native Agent at Kabul that a European Russian Envoy of equal 
status to the Governor-General of Tashkend would shortly visit Kabul. Further, 
that the Governor-General had written tothe Amir to the same effect, adding 
that the Envoy must be received as an Ambassador deputed by the Emperor of 
Russia. 


Ason of the Khan of Khiva was to be employed with 800 horsemen to 
protect the working parties on both sides of the road about to he constructed 
between Khiva and Charjui and thence to Akcha in Afghan Turkistan, and 
to accompany the Envoy to Kabul. On receipt of this intimation the Amir 
had summoned a council of the leading Chiefs to deliberate whether he should 
join Russia or England. 

The Secretary of State was informed of this report, which, it was added, : 
required verification. 


On the 29th June Major Cavagnari telegraphed that a merchant at 
Peshawur had been warned by his firm at Bokhara of the arrival of 30,000 
Russian troops at Karshi, and advised to consign no more goods until further 
instructions. A letter from Kabul received at Peshawur corroborated this 
information. It mentioned the arrival at Kabul on the 18th June of a Russian 
Agent, who had informed the Amir of the intention of the Russians to 
establish cantonments at Shirabad and at the ferries of Kilif and Karki on 
the Oxus, all which places lie on the direct route from Tashkend to Kabul. A 
cantonment at Kilif would bring the Russians in immediate contact with 
Afghanistan. In reporting these matters to the Secretary of State, attention 
was drawn to the cumulative evidence arising out of the concurrent testimony 
as to the Russian movements which could not therefore be entirely dis- 


regarded, although it was evident that the numbers of the troops had been 
greatly exaggerated. 


According to Chetan Shah, a British Native Assistant Surgeon, who 
For Chetan Shah’s memorandum, had for a long time been private physician to the 
angie OP tied Gi vote Amir and who arrived at Peshawur about the Q1st 
TV: July, the Russian pressure on the Amir and the 
preparations across the Oxus were true. General Kaufmann, he said, had 
arrived with troops at Karki on his way to see the Amir. The Afghan officials 
had tried, without success, to stop him at the Oxus, and the Amir had there- 
upon given orders to abstain from interference with the Russian officers. A 
further examination of Chetan Shah elicited the following information :-—That 
he had heard the Amir tell his Ministers in Durbar on the 7th July that His 
Highness had received a report from Balkh that Kaufmann, or an officer of 
equal rank to him, from Tashkend, had crossed the Oxus and was on his way to 
Kabul, and refused to be stopped. Major Cavagnari was inclined to regard 
Chetan Shah’s news as the old story already reported regarding an officer of rank 
being about to visit Kabul; and he thought it improbable that Kaufmann 
himself would come; more likely it would be one of his officers. Judging from 
the movement from Chikishliar, Major Cavagnari conjectured that the Russians 
were endeavouring to persuade the Amir to give them a right of way through 
north-west Afghanistan towards Merv, and, failing, would probably commence 
to open up direct communication from Charjui and Karki. 


153. Arrival of the Russian Envoy at Kabul.—tThe first intima- 
tion of the actual arrival of the Russian Envoy was received at Simla on the 29th 
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July. He was said to be accompanied by an escort various| 
costites Lia dag or two thik nows way conic are enpeumr Natit 
oe d. ‘Three special messengers 

who arrived at Peshawur on the 30th July having left Kabul nine days before, 
reported the arrival of three Russi:ns in Buropean costume and a a at vied 
hy Kossack and Usheg horsemen. Sirdar Ibrahim Khan had gone caren 
them. The chief of the Mission spoke Persian fluently, but his name tad not 
transpired ; he was called Goberna, which might indicate that iie-aiia Geel 
Kaufmann, whose official title was “ Gobernat.” One of the niessaneets 8 re 
of the chicf as “ Deputy Governor-General,” which seemed to jilent Cy itn 

Lanter om in this Chapter Thave given With General Abramoff, Governor of Tashkend. A 
Sisson compiled fom papers mine, etter received by Sirdar Jelaludin, one of the 
quently received by the Government Tefugee Barakzye Sirdars, mentioned General Abra- 
of Indin. ae moff by name as chief of the Mission. Another 
person arriving from Kabul (1st August) stated that a salute had been fired 
in honor of the Russian Envoy who was spoken of as the “General Sahib.” 
Even up to this point the Government of India were disinclined to place 
absolute reliance upon the reports which had reached them. Major Cavagnari 
was exerting himself to procure evidence which should be perfectly trustworthy 
of the presence of an European Russian officer at Kabul, although the informa- 
tion reccived from many quite independent sources disposed him to accept 
the report as true. 


y reported at 200 to 


154. Proposal to insist on the reception by the Amir of 
an English Mission referred to the Secretary of State. Ar- 
rangements for the passage of Mission through the Khaibar.— 
The situation disclosed in the information summarized in the preceding para- 
graphs was obviously of a character necessitating explicit instructions from 
ILer Majesty’s Government. Accordingly on the 30th July the Viceroy tele- 
graphed tle various reports as to the expected coming of a Russian Envoy 
ending with the latest intelligence of his actual arrival. Lord Lytton did 
not believe that General Kaufmann was the Envoy, who indeed might be 
a Native official of rank in the Russian service, though all accounts as yet 
pointed to his being an European Russian officer. If the arrival of a Russian 
should be corroborated by later uews, a further report would be sent. The 
telegram ended as follows :— 

Tt will be difficult to act or instruct frontier officers without definite indication of views 
of Cabinet on such conduct on part of Russia and Amir, having regard to Russia’s formal 
promises and Amir’s refusal to receive British Mission in any shape. What I shall then 
require to know without delay is, whether this will be treated by Her Majesty’s Government 
as an Imperial question with Russia, or left to us to deal with asa matter between Amir and 
Government of India. In latter case, I shall propose, with your approval, to insist on imme- 
diate suitable reception of European British Mission. I will communicate with you further 
on measures which may in this contingency become necessary for securing due permanent 
preponderance in Afghanistan. ‘The alternative would he continued policy of complete inaction, 
difficult to maintain and very injurious to our position in India.” 

The possibility of deputing the British Mission to Kabul without the 
concurrence of the Amir was then discussed. Major Cavagnari expressed 
his opinion that a safe passage through the Khaibar could be arranged with- 
out difficulty for a Native Euvoy, but that the Afghan officials at Ali Masjid 
and Jelalabad would not let an European officer pass except witb the Amit’s 
permission. Possibly the Mission might, by arrangement with the Khaibar 
tribes and the Mohmunds, and if no warning were given, he hurried through 
the Pass as far as Dakka. ‘The contingency feared by the Viceroy was that the 
presence of a Russian Mission at Kabul might make tt necessary to insist on 
the reception by the Amir of an European British Mission. It was probuble 
that instead of committing himself by an armed resistance, the Amir would 
represent the unsettled state of the country and possibly incite independent 
tribes, for whom he could not be held responsible, to obstruct the Mission, while 
his own officers stood aloof and offered no interposition. The question was 
whether under such cireumstances arrangements could be made with the ae 
pendent tribes to refrain from molesting the Mission. eae rag ies a 
August) thought that the tribes could be managed if sufficient time Jor sec 
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negotiations could be allowed. The Mir Akhor’s presence at Jalalabad increaseg 
the difficulty, but if the Mission could be conveyed in safety as far as Dakka, the 
Amir would not be able to plead irresponsibility for any subsequent opposition, 


On the 2nd August the following telegram was despatched to the Seere. 
tary of State, asking permission to treat the question in its present aspect as a 
Telegram, No. 1580P., dated 2nd local one between the Government of India and 
August 1878. the Amir, and to commence operations by insisting 
on the reception at Kabul of a suitable English Mission. Ifthe Amir received 
the Mission—as was probable—an endeavour would be made to arrange with 
His Highness in accordance with the policy already prescribed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. If the endeavour failed, then it would be necessary to consider 
what measures were necessary for the protection and permanent tranquillity of 
the North-West Frontier of India as indicated in the last paragraph of Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch No, 64, dated 4th October 1877 :— 


“ Further confirmation received of presence of Russian Mission at Kabul headed by Gene- 
ral Abramoff, Governor of Samarcand, who is mentioned by name. 


“Referring to my telegram of 30th, which may now be considered official, we desire to 
point out that present situation requires immediate correction. It will soon be known through. 
out India that Russian officers and troops have been received with honor, and are staying at 
Kabul within short distance of our frontier and our Jaryest military garrison, while our officerg 
have been denied admission there. We would also call attention to Captain Napier’s telegram 
forwarded yesterday, showing progress of Russian arms and influence towards Herat. 

“We have further reports of Russian officers having visited and been well received at 
Maimena. 


“To remain inactive now, will, we respectfully submit, be to allow Afghanistan to fall as 
certainly and as completely under Russian power and influence as the Khanates. It is for Her 
Majesty’s Government to decide how the situation should be treated in reference to Russia, 
and we wonld only observe that, as regards India, we have never attached weight to diplomatic 
representations unless couched in terms very different from any it has hitherto been thought 
desirable to adopt. Such representations cannot in any circumstances now undo the accom- 
plished fact directly affecting our position here; and, judging by past experience, will lead to 
no result bat assurances, causing delay in action, and dangerously prolonging situation 
above indicated. On the other hand, we believe we could correct situation if allowed to treat 
it as question between us and Amir, and probably could do so without recourse to force. But 
we must speak plainly and decidedly and be sure of your support. Amir knows we are more 
powerful for good or harm in Afghanistan than Russians; but he believes Russian policy bolder 
and more resolute, and therefore has granted to Russia what he bas refused to us. 


“It appears to us that the contingency contemplated in the Secretary of State’s letter, 
No. 2, of 2nd January 1875, has arisen; and we propose therefore, in the first place, to insist 
on reception of suitable British Mission at Kabul. To this we do not anticipate serious 
resistance; indeed, we think it probable that Amir, adhering to his policy of playing Russia 
and ourselves off agaipst each other, will really welcome such Mission, while outwardly only 
yielding to pressure. We would thus endeavour to effect arrangements similar to those urged 
ou us by Your Lordship’s predecessor in despateh above quoted, but avoiding all dynastic 
obligations. It is possible we should find considerable difficulty in obtaining Amir’s assent 
to such arrangements; but in hands of skilful negotiator difficulties might be overcome, and 
at least it is desirable to make the effort in the first instance. Amir is aware we are in position 
to enforce our demands, which at present Russia is not. He knows that Kandabar is 
completely in our power, that there is discontent and disloyalty throughout his kingdom, and 
that open encouragement given by us to any party opposed to him would at once involve him 
in desperate struggle for lite. Failing in these endeavours to re-establish the preponderance of 
British influence in Afghanistan which we believe to be necessary for the safety of India, we 
shall then have to consider what measures are necessary for the protection and permanepvt 
tranquillity of our North-West Frontier, as indicated in last paragraph of Secretary of State’s 
despatch, No. 64, of 4ti October 1877. We earnestly solicit an carly reply, as situation 1s 
urgent.” 


155. Orders issued by the Secretary of State. Further 
information as to the proceedings of the Russian Envoy at 
Kabul.—In reply (telegram dated 1st August) the Secretary of State desired 
that the Government of India, before insisting on the reception of the British 
Envoy, should make sure of the facts, and suggested a Native being sent 
to ascertain whether the Russians were really at Kabul, the result being 
telegraphed home. This course had, however, been already adopted. Much 
information had reached the Government of India as to the rank and title 
of the officer at the head of the Mission; the constitution of his escort ; 
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and the salute and other honours accorded bim at Kabul. On the 3rd 
August the Secretary of State telegraphed that, assuming the presence 
of Russian officers at Kabul to he certain, the Viceroy’s proposals to insist 
on the reception of a British Envoy were approved. If the Amir should 
refuse, the Government of India were to telegraph the compulsory steps which 
they would desire to take. The Viceroy replied (telegram, No. 1595, dated 
5th August) that no hostile action would be taken without full previous com- 
munication with Her Majesty’s Government, and that no employment of force 
in the Khaibar was contemplated under any circumstances at present foreseen. 
In a later telegram, No, 1633, dated 8th August, the Government of India 
supported their proposal to insist on the reception of a British Mission as neces- 
sary, unless Her Majesty’s Government were “ prepared to see the Russian 
power definitely established at Kabul.” Arrangements were being made for 
the despatch of a Mission which would be entrusted to Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
and these would be continued, unless orders to the contrary were received. No 
serious obstacles to the reception of the Mission were anticipated, but the 
Government of India declined to propose it to the Amir, unless they were 
authorized to insist on its reception. Meanwhile, on the 8th August, Major 
Cavagnari reported that news from Kabul up to the 80th July intimated that 
on the 26th the Amir had received the Russian Envoy in Durbar. The Envoy 
had presented two letters—one from the Governor-General of Tashkend, which 
the Amir gave to his Secretary to read; the other from the Czar, which the Amir 
kept, but did not open. Presents of some rifles aud watches were given by the 
Envoy to the Amir and his Ministers. Again, after a review of the troops on 
the 2nd August the Envoy had an interview with the Amir, during which 
His Highness gave a written reply to the letter which the Envoy had brought. 
The nature of this reply was not known, but special horsemen, Russian and 
Afghan, immediately started with it for Russian Turkistan. 


156. Preparations for the despatch of a British Mission 
to Kabul. Nawab Ghulam Hassan to go in advance with 
letter from the Viceroy to the Amir.—A conference was then 
held at Simla on the 8th August between His Excellency the Viceroy, Mr. 
Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and Sir 8. Browne, Military 
Member of Council, with the result that it was determined to send a Mission 
under charge of Sir Neville Chamberlain to the Amir by the Khaibar Pass route. 
It was understood that the Mission would leave Peshawur in about a month’s 
time. A special Native emissary was to be sent to Kabul in advance, conveying 
a letter from the Viceroy to the Amir, intimating that an English Mission would 
immediately proceed to Kabul, and asking that the necessary orders might be 
issued as to safe conduct and the provision of supplies. Nawab Ghulam Hassan, 
C.8.1., was selected for this duty, and it was intended that he should start 
from Peshawur about the 23rd August. The following is the text of the letter 


of which the Nawab was to be the bearer :— 


Dated Simla, 14th August 1878. 


From—His Excelleney the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
To—His Highx&rss AMIR SHERE Aur Kaan, Wali of Kabul and its Depondencies. 


“The s ic intelligence which I have lately reeeived of the course of recent events at 
Kabul oa te Poiintinee bordering on Afahantetan has rendered it necessary that I should 
communicate fully and without reserve with Your Highness upon matters of importance which 
concern the interests of India and of Afghanistan. For this reason I have considered it ate 
dient to depute a special and confidential British Envoy of high rank, who is orm . Pu 
Highness, His Excellency General Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain, Knight Gran Eres of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand Commander of the Most xalte 
Order uf the Star of India, Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army, hago Sale Bigs 
ness immediately at Kabul, in order that he may converse pemonnly wath four lig ne 
regarding these urgent affairs. It appears certain that they ee é, ‘ eta or e 
welfare and tranquillity of both States, and for the preservation of aes ake ah e fre 
Governments, by a full and frank en hee aed aa plating rae a 

1 anee Your Highness, by the hand of Nawab a ; , CSL, 
meg tee Sirdar ot EA Government, who will aa necessary detelle ag 
to the time and manner of the Envoy’s visit. It is asked thas Your Highness may be ple 
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to issue commands to your Sirdars and to all other authorities in Afghanistan upon the route 
between Peshawur and Kabul, that they shall make, without any delay, whatever arranvements 
are necessary and proper for effectively securing to my Envoy, the representative of a teigsits 
power, due safe conduct and suitable accommodation according to bis dignity, while faadiun 
with his retinue through the dominions of Your Highness. 5 


“] beg to express the higb consideration I entertain for Your Highness, and to subscribe 
? 
myself, &c, 


157. Postponement of Nawab Ghulam Hassan’s departure 
on accountofthe death of the Heir-apparent Sirdar Abdulla 
Jan. Letter of condolence from the Viceroy to the Amir.—On 
the 18th August Major Cavagnari wrote to the Mustaufi Habibulla informing 
him of Nawab Ghulam Hassan’s coming. The Mustaufi replied announcing the 
death, on the 17th August—the very day on which Major Cavagnari’s letter had 
reached Kabul—of the Heir-apparent, Sirdar Abdulla Jan. The Mustaufi excused 
himself from communicating to the Amir the Native Envoy’s coming, and begged 
that the latter might remain at Peshawur until further instructions. This request 
could not be complied with. But it was decided that Ghulam Hassan should be 
detained a few days at Peshawur so that he might take with him a second letter 
from the Viceroy condoling with the Amir. Major Cavagnari also wrote to the 
Mustaufi expressing regret at Sirdar Abdulla Jan’s death, and adding that the 
Viceroy’s letters being very important Ghulam Hassan would start in a few 
days for Kabul. The following is the second letter from the Viceroy to the 
Auwir of which Ghulam Hassan was the bearer :— 


Letter to His Highness the Amir of Kabul, dated Simla, 23rd August 1878. 


« After the despatch from Simla of my letter dated 14th August 1878, which Nawab 
Ghulam Hassan Khan will deliver with this letter to Your Highness, I received from Peshawur 
the melancholy news that Your Highness has suffered a great affliction in the untimely death 
of Sirdar Abdulla Jan, the Heir-apparent to Kabul and its Dependencies. 1 desire to express 
to Your Highness personally the sincere regret which this intelligence has caused to me; but 
life and death are in the hands of God, and resignation to His will is unavoidable. In conse- 
quence of this calamity I have directed my Envoy to postpone for a short time his departure, 
in order that Your Highness may not be troubled by any public business, however important 
and urgent, until the usual period of mourning shall have elapsed.” 


This letter was written at the suggestion of Major Cavagnari, who advised 
that such a communication, so far from being considered a departure from the 
attitude assumed by the British Government, would be regarded by the people 
of Afghanistan as a natural and becoming act. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the death of Abdulla Jan, which would at any time have been 
decmed an event of great moment, was specially important at the present 
juncture. Materials were wanting to enable a reason:ble estimate to be formed 
of its probable effect. Among Mahomedans the period of strict mourning, 
during which uothing is done, lasts three days, but minor ceremonies continue 
over forty days, and the pretext might be seized to decline the transaction of 
State business for this time. On the question of Abdulla Jan’s successor, 
pride and obstinacy might operate to prevent the Amir from sclecting Yakub 
Khan who was still languishing in prison; in this event the next most likely 
candidate was Sirdar Ahmed Ali, son of the Amiv’s eldest son, killed at the battle 
of Kujhbaz in 1863. These considerations rendered necessary some change as to 
the date of departure of the Mission, and existing arrangements were so far 
altered as to defer its arrival at Kabul until the expiry of the full period 
of forty days’ mourning. 


158. Personnel of the English Mission to Kabul and in- 
structions to the Envoy Extraordinary. Text of letter to be 
delivered to the Amir by Sir Neville Chamberlain.—Meanwhile, 
it was not considered expedient to relax, beyond what was decorous under the 
circumstances, the preparations for the departure of the Mission which it was 
hoped would start from Peshawur not later than the 16th September. On the 7th 
September a Resolution was published in the Gazette of India nominating Sir 
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N. B. Chamberlain, G.C.B., Envoy Extraordinary, and attachi th d 
tioned officers on political duty and as members of the Pugayte pevcanl si. 
Mason P. L. N. Cavaenant, 0.8.1. 
Surecon-Masor W. H. BELLEW, 
Masor O. B. ©. St. Jony, RE. 
Kazi Syup AumeEp. 
Mauaras Pertas Sine or Joparu NN 
SIRDAR OBEDULLA KHAN oF Ton oie a tei 
Caprain Sr. V. A. Hammicx, Military seuretiiy” to the Envoy, 
Carrain F, M. Onsnow, A.-D.-C. 
Lievrenant N, F, F, Caampervarn. 


Gat 
wen 


The instructions issued to Sir Neville were as follow :-— 


From the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, to His Excenuency Ste Nevins 
Bowres Cuambeazain, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., No. 1912 P., dated Simla, 7th September 1878, 


“T am directed to inclose to Your Excellency a copy of a Resolution of the Government 
of India, appointing you to proceed upon a Special Mission to the Amir of Kabul and its 
Dependencies, as Envoy Extraordivary on the part of the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. The officers who have been attached to your Embassy, and to your personal staff, 
are named in the Resolution. 


“Tam to request that Your Excellency will have the goodness to arrange for your 
departure for Kabul from Peshawur, where the requisite preparations for your equipment and 
escort, will have been made, so soon after the 16th September as may be practicable ; and that 
you will travel to Kabul by the route of the Khaibar Pass and Jelalabad. The Government 
of India have no information leading to the belief that your journey through Afghanistan 
may be interrupted or opposed ; but it is now many years since English officers have traversed 
that part of the country; while political exigencies may make it necessary that you should 
pass the frontier before any formal reply can be received from the Amir to the Viceroy’s letter 
which notified that an Envoy would be sent, And the same exigencies, with the general 
importance or your mission, require that Your Excellency should reach Kabul speedily. If, 
therefore, any attempt is made by the local officers or authorities upon the road to delay or 
dispute your passage, you will be justified in disregarding dilatory excuses, expostulations, or 
refusals to authorize your advance, made on the pretext that orders are wanting, or are adverse. 
You will assume the responsibility of overstepping such opposition, and you will continue your 
march, with your escort, unless you are met by serious resistance. In such a contingency 
His Excellency the Viceroy leaves everything to your discretion; though if arms are used or 
any hostile demonstration is made in earnest by persons responsible to the Kabul Government, 


Your Excellency is instructed to return. 


His Excellency the Viceroy has directed me to communicate to Your Excellency the 
following instructions for your guidance in the exercise, upon your arrival at Kabul, of the 
full powers with which you have been invested. It is ouly necessary to trace in outline the 
general policy of the British Government in regard to the present state of affairs in 
Afghanistan ; and to fix the essential points toward which negotiations, if you enter into any, 
should be directed. All details, and all questions as to the ways and means toward the 
accomplishment of the general objects of your mission, are left entirely to Your Excellency’s 
judgment and decision, Very much will obviously depend upon the actual- condition of 
parties and internal polities at Kabul, and upon the position and behaviour of the Amir himself. 
Upon all these matters the information now before the Government of India is still very 
imperfect, and it will be part of Your Excellency’s commission to ascertain fully and precisely 


how these matters stand. a iced = 
Your Excellency’s reception in full Durbar by His Highness will afford an opportunity 
for dediatine nublisly, the friendly character of your mission, and _of announcing that its 
bject is to clear up the mutual misunderstandings which have arisen since the Amir conferred 
vernonia with the Earl of Mayo at Ambala. In the less formal interviews which may be 
ie ected " follow, Your Excellency will be able to impress upon the Amir and his Ministers 
the necessity of hrineine to an end these misuuderstandings which are leading to serious poli- 
tical complications ‘by “a frank and outspoken exchange of views. The immediate cause of 
Your Excellency’s deputation to Kabul may be stated eer i be the ee a the amis 
ital a ian Mission, and its reception by His Highness soon atter his persisten 
al ; vnccive British officers. According to international usages throughout the world, aie 
srt 8 regarded by the Government of India as an ete er neauulnes explanation ant 

i i e Russtans hay Y 

Phe fact (which must be known to the Amir t - hi in e 
igus open ee eniicn of promises made ay 7“ re ie Hide oe ny gree 

sir sence at Kabul a specially ambiguous import. in short, ; alae 1 she 
fan tesa eRe and ‘he whole course of recent events in Central Asia, in the vicinity 
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of the Afghan frontiers, have materially affected the political situation; insomuch that th 
British Government is now very closely interested in ascertaining without delay what ide 
pretation is to be placed upon the new aspect of affairs, and what are to be henceforward ihe 
relations with the Amir. On recent occasions the conduct and demeanour of the Amir toward 
this Government have been far from satisfactory; and this latest incident has brought the 
proceedings of His Highness to a point at which they can be no longer treated by His Excel. 
lency the Viceroy with indifference. The highest interests of both countries demand that the 
question of their future reciprocal relations shall be brought to a definite understanding : and 
this, it may be said, is the object of Your Excellency’s mission. = 

“It is possible that the Amir may be found disinclined to explain or to make an 
conciliatory reply ; and that he and his Ministers may assume a tone decisively significant of 
unfriendly resulutions. Your Excellency may thus be given to understand, or may gather 
from other quarters, that the Kabul Government is already pledged toa policy adverse to British 
interests. ‘The Amir, his advisers, and Sirdars, should in that case be desired to consider very 
earnestly the grave consequences which must flow out of a complete and open estrangement 
and separation of interests between India and Afghanistan. If nevertheless it becomes clear 
that the Amir has views or engagements incompatible with the revival of satisfactory relations 
with the British Government, then Your Excellency’s mission is terminated, and you will 
return to India. The test of the Amir’s real disposition and intentions will be his agreement 
or refusal to require any Russian agency that may at the time be in Afghanistan, to leave 
his territory. 

“T£ Your Excellency finds that the Amir is disposed to realize the value of a reconciliation 
with this Government, and the risks of a rupture, and to negotiate for the restoration of 
politieal connections, His Highness may then be moved to examine the actual situation in all 
its bearings, and to appreciate the urgent necessity of some definite and comprchensive 
arrangement, No arrangement, it may be observed, can be satisfactory which does not 
aceord to the British Government a recognized position of diplomatic authority in regard to 
the external relations of Afghanistan, to the exclusion of the political action or influence of 
Russia in the country. The primary basis, therefore, of an alliance is that the Amir shall 
engage not to admit within his dominions any Russian envoy or emissary. It will accordingly 
be an essential preliminary to any negotiations that the Amir shall agree to take such steps 
as may be necessary for the withdrawal from his capital of any Russian officers or agents 
actually at Kabul, having due regard to their personal safety and dignity; that he shall 
desire them to leave his territory, and that, in case of their demur or refusal to comply, he 
shall break off all communications with them, direct or indirect. And Your Excellency is 
authorized to assure the Amir that in taking this step he may rely upon the support of the 
British Government, and upon their complete protection of him from any injurious conse- 
quences which he may apprehend. 


‘The second essential condition is that the Amir shall agree to permit the residence 
within his dominions of English officers accredited to him by the British Government. 
Experience has proved that for the prevention of misunderstandings in future, and in order 
that the British alliance may be recognized and made manifest in an indisputable manner, it 
is absolutely necessary that the British Government shall be adequately represented within 
Afghanistan. It would be in accordance with the general diplomatic usage among States, 
and it would be for several reasons advantageous, if the British representative were stationed 
at the Amir’s capital or head-quarters, where he might have ready access to His Highness as 
occasion might require. But previous discussions of this point have elicited from the Amir 
expressions of particular disinclination to an English Resident at Kabul; and if these objec- 
tions are repeated and adhered to, the alternative of placing agents at Herat and Balkh may 
be accepted. Under this latter arrangement, however, Your Excellency will stipulate for 
free access to Kabul, and to the Amir’s presence, of special envoys from India, whenever this 
may be thought necessary by the British Government. If, on the other hand, a Resident is 
placed at the capital only, he must be at liberty to detach officers tu visit any points upon the 
Afeban frontier at which their temporary presence may be rendered necessary by the condition, 
at the time, of external affairs. Thus the establishment of a single Resident at the capital 
will necessitate free access, for specific reasons, to the frontier; while the location of officers 
upon the frontier will peseetels free access, upon special occasions, to the capital. The 
precise terms of these arrangements are left to Your Excellency’s discretion, upon the under- 
standing that they will provide for the complete exclusion of the agents of Russia, and for 
securing to the British Government a real and visible preponderance in Afghanistan, by the 
establishment of British representatives in the country. 


“Tf the Amir accepts the foregoing essential conditions of an alliance with the British 
Government, the principal concessions which Your Excellency is empowered to make in 
return are as follow :— 


(1) An annual subsidy—not excceding, for the present, twelve lakhs—may be 
promised. 


(2) The British Government will undertake to recognize the heir-presumptive to 
the rulership of Kabul and its Dependencies, who shall be formally named, as 
such, by the Amir Shere Ali during his lifetime. And the subsidy will be 
continued to the Amir’s successors, thus recognized, so long as he shall continue 
to fulfil the conditions of the Treaty of Alliance, in ita entirety. 
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(3) If any attempt be made at any future time, b i 
ny al a J » by Russia or by 
Russian influence, to take possession of ony part of the teealonie noe er 
the acknowledged jurisdiction of the Amir of Kabul, the British Government 
engages to join the Amir in defending his territories by force of arma. 


“Were, again, much must be left to the disercti i 
gain, i j etion of Your Excellency in regard t 
terms and form of these concessions, but the following indication of the vein of the Sie 
ment of India on the subject may serve to guide you in the negotiations :— 


“ The Government are prepared to recognize the heir of the Amir’s choice. vi 
choice is not distinctly opposed to the national will, or to the known rules aud aA nae re 
have always governed successions in the Amir’s dynasty. But if the heir chosen prove, with 
the advantages of our recognition in bis favour, unable to maintain his throne, the Tridia 
Government will not interfere by foree of arms to reinstate him. It is our earnest desire to 
abstain from all direct intervention in Afghan affairs, and to maintain the friendly independence 
of the Afghan State; and Your Excellency will point out to the Amir that armed intervention 
in the event of a contest for the rulership, would be inconsistent with these views. , 


_ “The engagement to defend the Amir’s territory should not be unnecessarily offered to him 
since a preferable arrangement would be the conclusion of an alliance upon more general terns, 
so long as the essential conditions already specified are included. If, however, the guarantee ia 
asked for by the Amir, or if Your Excellency judges that to offer it is necessary, Your Excel- 
lency will in the first place explain to the Amir that it may unavoidably entail our exercising a 
certain additional degree of control over his foreign policy. If the Amir still distinctly 
desires the guarantee, it should be frankly and unreservedly given. But the guarantee must 
directly depend on, and be linked with, the admission of British officers to reside, as political 
representatives, either at Kabul or at certain important points upon the Afghan frontier. 
Of these points Herat is the most important. 


_ “Tf the Amir alludes to Quetta, and to our action in Biluchistan, he should be dis- 
tinctly informed that we can recognize no right on his part to question our dealings in that 
country. He may be told that the troops at Quetta have been stationed there in accordance 
with a treaty of more than twenty years’ standing, renewed two years ago, with the Khan of 
Kelat, and in pursnance of the policy adopted, in concert with the Khan and his Sirdars, for 
the pacification of the country and the protection of trade. And Your Excellency may see fit 
to add that one of the objects of the British Mission to Kabul, which was proposed to, and 
declined by, the Amir in 1876, was to explain our intentions regarding Biluchistan, and to give 
the Amir satisfactory assurances on these points, before taking the action of which His High- 
hess is now understood to complain. But it should be intimated that the time for discussion 
of these affairs is now passed. 

‘Tf the Amir asks to be supplied with arms, Your Excellency will reply that the British 
Government does not consider necessary any separate or immediate stipulation upon this 
head; and that the point is reserved as falling within the general question of the military 
dispositions to be taken for the defence of Afghan territory in case of war. 


“On minor questions of opening the country to the English, and of allowing free transit 
of commerce through the Khaibar Pass, it may not be desirable to press the Amir; though 
some agreement for improving the existing state of things would be advantageous, and may be 
proposed to the Amir if the opportunity appears favourable. The subject may be brought 
forward in connection with any discussion that may be raised regarding the amount of the 


annual subsidy. 
“Tam directed to send herewith a letter from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General to the Amir, which I am to request Your Excellency to deliver personally. A copy 


is also inclosed for Your Excellency’s information.” 


The following is the text of the letter from the Viceroy to the Amir which 
Sir Neville Chamberlain was instructed to deliver to His Highness :— 


nformed Your Highness that I had considered 


“Tn my letter of the 14th August 1878 Ti t L 
r Neville Bowles Chamberlain, Knight Grand 


it expedient to depute His Excellency General Si 
Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand Commander of the Most 


Exalted Order of the Star of India, Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army, to visit Your 
Highness imotediately at Kabul, in order that he might confer personally with Your Highness 


regarding certain matters of urgency and importance which concern the interests of India and 
of Afghanistan. The departure of my Envoy was postponed for a time in consequence of 
the great affliction which befell Your Highness in the death of Sirdar Abdulla Jan, the Heir- 


apparent to Kabul and its Dependencies. The Mission is now about to set out from India; 
and this letter will be delivered to Your Highness at Kabul by my Envoy in person, who will 
communicate unreservedly with Your Highness upon the reasons and objects of his coming. 
General Sir Neville Chamberlain possesses the full confidence of this Government; and 
whatever he may say should be understood to have been said by choca I beg to express the 
high consideration I eutertain for Your Highness, and to subseribe myself, &e. 


These papers were all forwarded to the Secretary of State with the des- 
patch cited in the following paragraph. 
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159. Minute by His Excellency the Viceroy and Despatch 
to Secretary of State.—At this crisis of our dealings with Afghanistan, 
Lord Lytton deemed it desirable to record a statement defining clearly the 
nature of the problem before the Government of India, showing how it had 
arisen, and examining the various possible solutions which presented themselves, 
This statement, which took the form of a minute and was transmitted to 
the Secretary of State in the annexed despatch, will be found in Appendix 
No. XXXV:— 

No. 79, dated Simla, 9th September 1878. 


From—Government of India, 
To—Secretary of State for India. 


“Tn our letter of the 19th Angust*, we reported to Your Lordship our preparations for 
the deputation of General Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain, 
* No. 61, Secret. G.C.B., G.C.S.L, early in September, upon @ special Mission 
to the Amir of Kabul. His departure bas been adjourned, as was explained in our subsequent 
letter of the 26th Augustt, in consequence of the death of 
MAbs Sin Seerey, the Heir-apparent to the Kabul throne, but the Mission will 

now leave Peshawur about the 16th instant, 


“We inclose copy of our Resolutiont formally appointing Sir Neville Chamberlain; 

t No. 1911P and detailing the officers and gentlemen who will accompany 

coe , him, on political duty and upon his personal staff. It will 

be seen that two gentlemen belonging respectively to Hindu and Muhammadan families of 

the frst rank in India have joined the Mission, We considered that it would be politically 

advantageous to attach them to it; and our offer to do so was accepted by them at once and 
very willingly. 

“We also enclose, for Your Lordship’s information, copy of a Minute recorded by the 
Viceroy upon the relative positions of England and Russia in Central Asia, upon the course of 
events in those regions which has brought about the present important conjuncture of affairs, 
and upon the various possible solutions of the problem which is now before the British 
Government. In general accordance with that part of the Viceroy’s Minute which has special 
reference to the despatch of a British Mission to Kabul, the Instructions to our Iinvoy have 
been framed ; after careful deliberation over the actual situation, and after examining the 
measures and lines of policy best calculated to secure a durable and satisfactory settlement of 
our relations with Afghanistan. It is to be understood that the remainder of the Minute 
expresses only the personal views of the Viceroy. 


“These Instructions [which are contained in a letter to Sir Neville Chamberlain, of 
which a copy is inclosed §] may be summarized as follows :— 
§ No. 1912P,, dated 7th Sept. 1878. We have directed our Envoy to ascertain what misunder- 
standings exist between the British Government and the Amur, 
and to endeavour to clear them up. If these misunderstandings cannot be removed, or if the 
Amir is unmistakeably and of set purpose unfriendly, the Envoy will return. If the Amir is 
found to be not ill-disposed, the Envoy will intimate that the British Government are prepared 
to place their political connexions with Kabul upon an improved footing; and that there are 
two essential conditions of an alliance. The first is the withdrawal of any Russian Agency 
that may be still in Afgbanistan, and the complete exclusion, henceforward, of Russian Agents 
from His Highness’ dominions: and the second condition is the establishment within, the 
Amir’s territories of Inglish officers accredited to him by our Government. Upon this basis, 
if it is accepted, the Envoy may concede to the Amira subsidy; a promise to recognize the 
successor whom His Highness may formally name in his lifetime ; and also an engagement 
on the part of the British Government to defend the Amir’s present territories, if Russia, or 
any State under Russian influence, attempts to take possession of any part of them. 


“Tt will be understood by Your Lordsbip that these terms represent the extreme limit up 
.to which we have authorized our Envoy to grant concessions to the Amir; and that he is 
not instructed to offer or agree to make them in their entirety, unless he judges this to be 
necessary, Upon such points, and in the whole conduct of the negotiations, we have 
intrusted a very wide discretion to Sir Neville Chamberlain, who possesses our full confidence, 
and who is peculiarly qualified for this important Mission by his long experience of the 
Afghan border, by his personal acquaintance, in former days, with the Amir Shere Ali, and by 
his distinguished reputation upon our North-West Frontier. 


“A copy of the letter from the Viceroy which Sir Neville Chamberlain will deliver to the 
Amir, is also inclosed,” 


160. Proceedings at Kabul. Departure of Ghulam Hassan 
Khan. Intimation to the Mustaufi, the Mir Akhor, and Faiz 
Mahomed Khan that the Mission would start on the 16th 
September.—The death of Abdulla Jan prostrated and depressed the Amit 
to that degree that his mind was said to be deranged. The Mir Akhor was 
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summoned to Kabul from Jelalabad, and it was rumour 
had escaped from confinement and fled towards Ghazni. See Te hn 
was receiving the customary visits of condolence, but on the 20th August 
after much persuasion, the Amir attended Durbar. Nevertheless it raat 
determined that the Mission should not be delayed, and Major Cavagnari 
in a letter, dated 27th August, informed the Mustaufi that it would ee 
Peshawur on the 16th September. Ghulam Hassan also was desired on 
Telegram, No. 1790P., dated 26th afvival at Kabul to intimate quietly that the depar- 
August 1878. ture of the Mission on the fixed date was certain 
and that attempts to prevent or delay its journey would be considered to 
indicate distinctly unfriendly resolutions on the part of the Kabul Government. 
Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan left Peshawur on the 30th August, and was 
hospitably entertained at Ali Masjid by Faiz Mahomed Khan; he was expected 
to reach Kabul on the 4th September. A letter was also received from the 
Mustaufi at Kabul stating that all preparations for the Nawab’s journey would 
be made. However, after reaching Dakka, the Nawab was only allowed to 
make short marches, the object evidently being to prevent his return to Peshawur 
with the Amir’s answer before the 16th, and also, possibly, to enable the 
Amir to receive some communication from Tashkend before deciding on the 
reception of the British Mission. rs 
On the 5th and 6th September the Commissioner of Peshawur (Colonel 
Waterfield) telegraphed that General Ghulam Haidar Khan had sent back 
the British postal runners from Dakka, and that letters received by Baktiar 
Khan from Faiz Mahomed Khan desired that letters should henceforward be 
sent through the Post Office, and advising him that the passing of the Vakil 
or Envoy would depend on the permission of the Amir. This letter had been 
written in Kabul for Faiz Mahomed, and was not his own spontaneous produc- 
® This letter expressed great regret for the death tion. On 6th September the Mustaufi’s 
of the Heir-npparent, and added that Ghulam Hassan Yeply to Major Cavagnari’s letter, dated 
would start in a few days for Kabul, taking Viceroy’s Q3rd August,* reached Peshawur. It was 
lettere, which were urgently important. dated 2nd September, and was to the 


following effect :— 

“ Your letters received, but we cannot act or communicate with Amir, It is necessary 
for Nawab to remain at Peshawur. Mustaufi writes to Baktiar Khan, same date :—Your letters 
received ; matter understood. I have informed Amirof coming of the Vakils. Amir remarked 
that he was unfit to attend to such business. I privately informed you that this matter must 
be deferred, perhaps after the Ramzan, Amir replied. Letter ends.” 

It was apparent that in the last few days of August some change had 
taken place, and it was deemed expedient to let the Kabul authorities know 
that the prearranged movements of the British Mission would not be altered. 
The Commissioner was therefore desired to inform the Mustaufi, both directly 

and indirectly, that the Mission would 
Telegram, No. 1907P., dated 7th September 1878. 14,6 Peshawur about the 16th, whether 
the Nawab had reached Kabul or not, but that it would not arrive until after 
the termination of the fast of Ramzan, that the object of the Mission was 
friendly, but that a refusal of free passage and safe conduct to Kabul would 
be considered as an act of open hostility. A letter was also to be written to 
the Nawab Ghulam Hassan directing him to push on to Kabul as fast as he 
could and show firmness in resisting endeavours to delay him. 

At the Commissioner’s suggestion similar information was sent to Ali 
Masjid, Dakka, and Jelalabad, as the officer commanding at those places would 
be obliged to communicate with Kabul for instructions and regarding the 


provision of supplies. Care was, however, taken to write in such a form as to 
show that the object merely was to give 


Telegram, No. 1920P., dated Sth September 1678. ‘nformation of avlint had heew eoxmimunic 
cated to Kabul, and not to enter into separate correspondence direct with 
local officials. 

These are the letters which were referred to in Parliament ; and to which 
the Amir objected as harsh in tone and language ; the Persian text will be found 
in Appendix No. XXXVI. 

A prompt reply was sent from Ali 
commanded, saying that, without permiss! 
Mission to pass unopposed ; the letter was 

z 40 


Masjid where Faiz Mahomed Khan 
on from Kabul, he would not allow the 
civil but firm, and was received on 
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the 11th September. On the 13th, Mufti Shah Mahomed, charged with the 
supervision of the frontier affairs of the Kabul Government, visited Ali Masjid, 


and having communicated secret instructions to Faiz Mahomed, returned to 
Kabul. 


Meantime further news had been received of the Nawab’s progress. He 
had been ill, but on leaving Dakka had been met by the Kotwal of Jelalahad - 
at Jelalabad, which he reached on the 4th, the son of the Mir Akhor had met 
him, and the Mir Akhor entertained and visited him. On the 5th he left for 
Kabul. 


161. Communications between Sir Neville Chamberlain 
and Faiz Mahomed Khan. Apprehensions entertained by the 
Khaibaris.—It has been seen (paragraph 154) that the Government of India 
had foreseen the necessity of negotiating with the Afridis of the Khaibar Pasg 
to allow the Mission an unmolested passage. ‘These negotiations had been con. 
ducted with some of the Khaibari headmen who had been summoned to Peshawur, 
and their basis was that no active opposition to the passage of the Mission would 
be made by the Amir or his officials. The object of thus arranging matters with 
the Khaibaris was that if the Mission was opposed, there might be no difficult 
iu fixing the responsibility upon the Amir’s own officers. On the 14th Septem- 
ber Major Cavagnari telegraphed that Faiz Mahomed had summoned the Khaibar 
headmen to return, and that they had asked for instructions. If they disobeyed 
Faiz Mahomed, they would lose the subsidy now paid them by the Kabul Govern- 
ment, while if they returned to the Pass, no doubt they would be employed in pre- 
venting the Mission from reaching Ali Masjid. The main object of the British 
Government to bring to an immediate issue with the Amir’s officials the question 
of the Amir’s intention regarding the passage of the Mission would thus be 
frustrated. The allowances paid by the Kabul Government amounted to 40,000 
rupees, Kabul currency, and unless the Government of India were prepared 
either for indefinite delay or to send the Mission by another route, the only 
course in the opinion of Sir Neville Chamberlain and Major Cavagnari was to 
guarantee the Khaibaris this sum and manage the tribes direct. The Viceroy 


however suggested an alternative course, which was adopted: it is explained in 
the following telegram :— 


Telegram, No. 1964P., dated 14th September 1878. 
To—Masor Cavaanaat, Peshawur. 


“Your telegram of this day. Care is required to avoid giving Amir any plausible ground 
for complaint by separate arrangement with Khaibaris before he has offered open opposition to 
Mission. I recommend special: messenger to laiz Mahomed, with letter stating that Mission 
starts immediately, referring to recent visit of Mufti Shab Mahomed and summons to 
Khaibari headmen, and requiring immediate plain answer whether Faiz Mahomed, having, as 
we know, received instructions from Kabul, is prepared to guarantee safety of Mission through 
Pass. If he replies Yes, then I would let headmen obey his order, and Mission would advance, 
holding him responsible under guarantee. If he replies No, or gives evasive answer, or no 
auswer witbin reasouable time, then make arrangements independently with Khaibaris, placing 
responsibility on Faiz Mahomed, and advance. Khaibari headmen should be informed of our 
action, and detained pending result, and guaranteed allowances and permanent protection in 
any event. This is my view; but Sir Neville’s decision’ on the spot will be accepted and 
supported, 

The following letter was accordingly written to Faiz Mahomed on the 15th 
September, and he was given to the 18th to reply. It was decided that if his 
answer was favourable, the Mission would advance at once; if otherwise, nego- 
tiations with the Khaibaris would be resumed :— 


Dated, Peshawur, 15th September 1878. 
From—His Excentency Grnerat Siz Nevitur B. Coampgutain, G.C.B., G.C.SI, Envoy and 
Plenipotentiary, Kabul Mission, 
To— Faiz Mayomep Kuan, Commanding at the Fort of Ali Masjid in the Khaibar Pass. 


“1 write to inform you that, by command of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, a friendly Mission of British officers, with a suitable escort, is about to 
proceed to Kabul through the Khaibar Pass, and intimation of the despatzh of this Mission 


has been duly communicated to His Highness the Amir by the hand of the Nawab Ghulam 
Hassan Khan, 
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“‘T hear that an official from Kabul has recently visiter , 2 

doubtless instructed you in accordance with His Highness he nice arr ae he hae 
information has now been received that you have summoned from Peshawur th » Khab hia 
men with whom we were making arrangements for the safe conduct of th B SME Rene 
through the Khaibar Pass, I therefore write to enquire from you whether 7 rad Mission 
the instructions you have received, you are prepared to guarantee the ie neers with 
Mission to Dakka, or nob; and I request that a clear reply to this enquiry ce : ye Sis 
communicated by the hand of the bearer of this letter, as I cannot delay my le . es y 
Peshawur. It is well known that the Khaibar tribes are in receipt of allowances a ie 
Kabul Government, and also, like other independent tribes on this frontier, have lati ee 
the Brish “Government. it may be well to let, you know that when the present Hlecnth a 
were opened with the Khaibar tribes, it was solely with the object of arranging wit bes 
for the safe conduct of the British Mission through the Khaibar Pass, in the same ee 
was done in regard to the despatch of our Agent, the Nawab Ghulam Hagen rape ‘ 
tribes were given clearly to understand that these negotiations were in no wa int at i ; 
re ee relations aes te ey the Amir, as it was well known that the obiece a 
the British Mission was altogether of a friendly charac is Hi ss 

people of Afghanistan. . - acter to His Highness the Amir and the 


“T trust that, in accordance with the instructions you have received from Hi i 
the Amir, your reply to this letter will be satisfactory, and that it will old ieee 
assurances that the Mission will be safely conducted to Dakka. I shall expect, to receiv 
reply to this letter not later than the 18th instant, so please understand that the pa bak 
most urgent. ug 


“ But, at the same time, it is my duty to inform you, in a frank and friendly manner, that 
if your answer is not what I trust it will be, or if you delay to send an early reply, I shall have 
no alternative but to make whatever arrangements may seem to me best for carrying out th 
instructions I have received from my own Government.” . 2 


On the 16th September Faiz Mahomed answered* this letter saying that as 
yet he had received no orders from the 
Amir to allow the Mission to pass. That 
the Mir Akhor was hourly expected at Ali Masjid, and might bring instruc. 
tions with him, or be empowered to discuss matters with the British officers, 
He went on to suggest that the Mission should await the Mir Akhor’s arrival 
which might be productive of a friendly issue. It would be unwise to risk a 
collision by a premature advance. 


® See Appendix XXXVII. 


162. Reception of Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan at Kabul. 


His interviews with the Amir.—The Nawab reached Kabul on the 
10th September, and was hospitably entertained on his arrival. The Amir 
received him on the 12th, and the following account of what passed reached 
Sir Neville Chamberlain on the 17th August, and was telegraphed to Simla on 
the same day, so that the Government of India were able to consider it with 
Faiz Mahomed’s letter, dated 16th September, to Sir Neville Chamberlain :— 


“ Native Envoy presented the letters from the Viceroy to the Amir at a private interview, 
no one else being present. The Amir then handed the letter from the Commissioner to the 
address of Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan to the latter to read. This letter was that sent in 
accordance with the Viceroy’s eipher telegram of the 7th instant. One of similar purport was 
sent at the same time to the Mustaufi. ‘These letters went by the Amir’s post from Peshawur. 


“ Amir was very much displeased, objected to the harsh words, and said—It is as if they 
were come by force. Ido not agree to the Mission coming in this manner; and until my 
officers have received orders from me, how can the Mission come? It is as if they wish to 
disgrace me; it is not proper to use pressure in this way; it will tend to acomplete (rupture?) 
and breach of friendship. Iam a friend as before, and entertain no ill-will, _ The Russian 
Envoy has come, and has come with my permission. fT am still afflicted with grief at the losa 
of my son, and have had no time to think over the matter. I£ I get time, whatever I consider 
advisable will be acted upon. Under these circumstances, they can do as they like. Nawab 
adds that the advance of the Mission should be held in abeyance; otherwise some harm will 
occur. Should the Amir decide to receive Mission, he will of his own accord and will make all 
necessary arrangements. If Mission advanced now, Nawab anticipates resistance. Letter 


ends. 


“ With reference to my previous telegram about the expected arrival of (Mir Akhor?) at 


Ali Masjid, I think Government had better await the result of any communication he may 
make, as possibly he may have later instructions from the Amir. It is worthy of notice that 
the letter Amir desired Nawab to read, and which contained the expressions he objected to, 
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was that addressed by the Commissioner to the Nawab, which the latter had not 
seen, and which Amir had no right to desire him to open and read to him, being a ¢ 
letter. 


“ Full details by to-morrow’s post.” 


Previously 
onfidential 


163. Question of the reply to be sent to Faiz Mahomed’s 
letter, dated 16th September. Decision to arrange for the 
advance of the Mission.—Sir Neville Chamberlain was disposed to accept 
Faiz Mahomed’s suggestion and await tho result of the Mir Akhor’s arrival 
at Ali Masjid. The Viceroy, however, saw no reason to anticipate more definite 
instructions by the Mir Akhor than those 
brought by Mufti Shah; and the letter 
from Faiz Mahomed, together with the Amir’s replies to the Nawab, both 
clearly indicated an intention of endeavouring to delay the Mission indefinitely, 
His Excellency therefore considered that the date originally named to Faiz 
Mahomed should be adhered to; and that, if no satisfactory assurance of safety 
through the Pass was received by the 18th, independent negotiations should be 
concluded as rapidly as possible with the Khaibaris, and that the Mission should 
advance without any avoidable delay, in accordance with instructions, till 
forcibly opposed. 


The question now was how to bring the Mission face to face with some 
recognized official of the Amir’s Government, and so ascertain by actual contact 
His Highness’ intentions. Major Cavaguari 
reported that as far as Ali Masjid it was 
possible to arrange for its passage, but beyond that place the Khaibaris could 
do nothing until Faiz Mahomed was disposed of; and this would necessitate 
more deliberate arrangements, as every tribe and section would have to be 
detached. On the 18th September Major Cavagnari and Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain telegraphed that there was a general consensus of opinion that the Ali 
Masjid officials would oppose the passage of the Mission, though Major 
Cavagnari personally doubted their doing so by force of arms. It was desirable 
to bring the matter to a speedy issue, and also to avoid, if possible, the extreme 
measure of permanently detaching the tribes from the Amir’s control, With this 
object negotiations had been opened with the Khaibaris to escort, as a matter of 
ordinary safe conduct, the Mission to Ali Masjid, and back if necessary. ‘The 
Kbaibaris were deliberating whether they could do this in spite of the prohibi- 
tory orders received from the Amir’s officials. If they assented the Mission 
could advance at once. 


The Viceroy agreed that further delay was certainly most undesirable and 
approved negotiations being commenced 
with the Khaibaris for the safe conduct of 
the Mission to Ali Masjid, and for permanently detaching the tribes from 
the Amir should the measure be necessary. 


Telegraw, No. 1979 P., dated 17th September 1878. 


Telegram, dated 17th September 1878. 


Telegram, No. 1996 P., dated 19th September 1878. 


164. Further news from Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan 
of his proceedings at Kabul.—After despatch of the instructions, noted 
in the preceding paragraph, the following telegram, dated 18th September, was 


received from Sir Neville Chamberlain, communicating a further letter from 
Nawab Ghulam Hassan :— 


“ Clear the line,—Another letter received from Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan after an inter- 
view with Wazir Shah Mahomed, who assured Nawab, on his oath, that the Amir intimated 
that he would send for the Mission in order to clear up mutual misunderstandings, provided 
there was no attempt to force this Mission upon him without his consent being first granted 
according to usual custom ; otherwise he would resist it, as coming in such a manner would be 
aslight to him. He attributed the English grievances against him to mischievous reports of 
uews-writers. He reiterated his Quetta grievances, &c. He says he did not invite the Russian 
Mission, but that, as his country was quite exposed, and as he was estranged from the English, 
he was obliged to let them come on after they crussed the Oxus. He demies that the Russians 
eame for any other purpose than to exchange civilities in consequence of their having a common 
boundary with Afghanistan. He believes that a personal interview with British Mission will 
adjust misunderstandings. He has no wish to give Russians a right of way through bis 
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country. He says that there has heen sickness at Kab : 

are lying il; but that, as soon as they recover, be ne tee he ie Ruseinn servanta 
manner, after which he will send a confidential messenger to escort the British: Mic a Me 
undertakes to be responsible for the safety of the M ieaibin, and its guod pa ae - Halas He 
it, Te wishes Mission to remain a short time longer ut Peshawur, He slatted! thik fri ily 
has existed between the two Powers for a long time, and that he does not wish tnvaleate eet 
in two or three days he will send for the Nawab, and, after consultation with ay vil a 
date and make all arrangements for the coming of the Mission; that the Naw bak vd Le . 
and say that the sending of the Mission without Amir’s consent will be a sli heat th ae 
Nawab thinks that the Russian Envoy wiil be dismissed after the Eed, and tis t tl a, a 
then send for the British Mission. Letter ends.” , abe ee dll 


The Viceroy held that the Nawab’s letter made no change in the situation 


Telegram, No. 2009 P.,duted 19th September 1e7a, 204 should not delay the movements of 
the Mission. Nevertheless it would be 
proper to write at once to the Nawab stating that the friendly sentiments 
expressed to him by Wazir Shah Mahomed on behalf of the Amir were recipro- 
cated ; that the departure of the Mission had been already postponed through 
reluctance to interfere with His Highness’ mourning, and in order to give 
time for the requisite arrangements for the journey of the Mission; and that it 
was hoped that this delay would have enabled’ the Amir to make necessary 
preparations, so that the invitation which he had expressed his readiness to suad 
might reach Sir Neville Chamberlain on the frontier of his territory. 
Then came the following telegram from Sir Neville, dated 19th September:— 


“ Clear the line.—The following is an abstract of a letter just received frum the Nawab, 
dated Kabul, 15th instant. Full translation will go by post. 


“The Nawab says that the Amir is ina bad humour, and the Ministers tell me that on 
account of grief and indisposition he cannot bear to hear alternately harsh and conciliatory 
language. ‘rhe Ministers express hope that when replies were received to the Nawwab’s letters 
of the 12th and 13th, the reception of the Missiou will be satisfactorily arranged for. Further, 
that if Mission starts on 18th, without waiting for the Amir’s permission, there would be no 
hope left for the venewal of friendship or reconciliation, In such a case, we cannot hold 
ourselves responsible for anything. What will happen, will happen. If Mission will wait 
Amir’s permission, everything will be arranged, God willing, in the best manner, and no room 
will be left for complaint iu the future. ‘The Minister adds that the Amir is much annoyed by 
the various unbecoming communications, some to his own address, some to his officers. Com- 
munications should not be written in an authoritative tone, nor should any be addressed to his 
officials, as they are the servants of the Kabul Government, and not of the British, The 
Kabul officials have no power to do the slightest thing without the order of the Amir. Every- 
thing should be done quietly and in a friendly manner, and consistently with the dignity of 
the Kabul Government. ‘The post-runners left by the Nawab had been ordered away, The 
Nawab writes that what he communicates is what he hears from the Wazir; that people are 
prevented from having any intercourse with him, that nobody visits him, and that be receives 
his fuod from the Amir. ‘The Nawab says that if the Mission does not start on the 18th, 
there will still be an opening for further discussion. Also, that whether the Amir fulfils his 
promise to send for the Mission or not, be thinks the Amir will reply to the letters of the 
Viceroy. In the event of rupture and disturbances taking place, there will be no chance left 
for further discussion. The Nawab asks to be furnished with instructions.” 


Upon this telegram Sir Neville Chamberlain added his own opinion as 


follows :— 

“Tt is now quile evident that the Amir is bent on stretching procrastination to the utmost, 
and determined on asserting his claims to total independence of action: by making the accept- 
ance of the Mission dependent on his sole pleasure and dictation when it shall be received. If 
these points be yielded, then he holds out the hope that he will hereafter, at his own time, send 
a person to bring the Mission, and receive it honorably. It has been said in the clearest 
language by the Amir himself, by his Minister, and by his officers in command of his outposts, 
that they will, if necessary, stop the advance of the Mission by force. ‘That determination Is 
just as clear, to my mind, as if half of our escort had been shot down. Uniess Your Lordship 
accept this position, all chance of a peaceful solution seems to me gone. The Amir is bent on 
upholding his own will and dignity at auy cost, to the dignity of the British Government. 
Our Acent at Kabul writes as if it was our duty to accept wholly the views of the Amir, He 
asks for answers to his letter when there is nothing to reply to; this is evidently done by the 
dictation of the Amir. I suggest that the Nawab be recalled. He has done what he was sent 


to do. Will Your Lordship sanetion my recalling him ?” 


n refuses to allow the Mission to 


165. Faiz Mahomed Kha withdrawal.—During the 


pass Ali Masjid. Orders issued for its 
z 41 
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interval that had elapsed since the receipt of Faiz Mahomed’s letter of the 16th 
September an agreement was concluded with the Khaibaris to escort the Mission 
to Ali Masjid, or any nearer point at which it could come in contact with 
the Amir’s officers. They declined all responsibility for what might then 
happen, but would be ready to convoy the Mission back to camp if necess 


ce ary, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s proposal was that the Mission should either stand 
fast in Peshawur or move out as far as Jamrud, and that a small party, 


sufficient to put the matter to the test, should advance to Ali Masjid. It wag 
his strong conviction, and native opinion supported him, that resistance wag 
intended. If after all preparations the Mission were to move beyond British 
territory and then be openly turned back, the British Government would be 
disgraced in the eyes of India, avd it was desirable to avoid loss of prestige, 
His opinion therefore was that Major Cavagnari with a small escort should 
proceed to Ali Masjid and there ascertain from the mouth of the Amir’s Com- 
mandant, whether he would allow the Mission to pass or not. If he refused, 
tle answer should be considered, in effect, the same as though the Mission had 
been fired upon. The Viceroy considered that the whole Mission should move 
out of Peshawur to Jamrud, and that Major Cavagnari should then advance 
to Ali Masjid and demand immediate passage. If this were refused, the 
Mission would be withdrawn and negotiations broken off. 


On the 21st September information, which the Commissioner of Peshawur 
believed to be true, came in that the Mir Akhor had received a letter from 
the Amir directing him to allow the Mission to pass and to disperse the Afridis, 
No preparations had been made for stopping the Mission, and the Afghan troops 
had returned from the Khaibar to Dakka. In Peshawur also the rumour was 
that there would be peace between the Amir and the English. 


On the morning of the same day the Mission left Peshawur for Jamrud, 
where it halted, while Major Cavagnari went on to Ali Masjid to demand a safe 
passage on the 22nd. Ata personal interview with Faiz Mahomed, he receiv- 
ed a clear and decisive answer that the Mission would not be allowed to pass. 
Faiz Mahomed crowned the heights commanding the road with his levies, 
and, though many times warned by Major Cavagnari that his reply would 
be regarded as that of the Amir, persisted in his refusal. Sir Neville 
Chamberlain enquired whether:a fresh attempt should be made on the 
morrow either to bring Faiz Mahomed to reason or make him fire upon the 
Mission; his own decided opinion was that enough had been done, and that 


any further attempt would only bring down more disgrace. The Viceroy 
replied :— 


Telegram, No. 2032P., dated 21st September 1878. 
To—Sir N. CoaMBERLatn, Peshawur, 


“Your last telegram to-day. Accepting the reply of Faiz Mahomed to ultimate demand 
Ly Cavagnari as positive refusal by Amir to let’ Mission pass, which has been pointed by a 
decisive show of force, I consider Mission must now withdraw, and that you should spare 
no paius to detach Khaibaris permanently from Amir. Inform Faiz Mabomed by letter 
that bis answer to Cavagnari’s demand, and his action, will be treated as those of the Amir. 
Simultaneously send letter to Nawab Ghulam Hassan stating briefly what bas passed, aud 
instruct him to return immediately.” 


Full information of what had happened was immediately (22nd Septem- 
ber) communicated to the Secretary of State and orders were issued to dissolve 
the Mission. ‘The Native noblemen attached to it were asked to visit Simla 
to receive the Viceroy’s personal thanks. Major Cavagnari was desired to 
continue and to bring to a speedy conclusion his arrangements for detaching 
the frontier tribes from the Amir. Immediate steps would now be taken in 
conformity with the policy described in the Viceroy’s minute (vide paragraph 
159) as applicable to the present situation. There remained the case of the 
Khaibaris who had consented to escort the Mission to Ali Masjid, and whose 
assistance had materially interfered with the Amir’s temporising policy. They had 
asked what they were to do if the Amir molested them. Sir Neville Chamberlain 
replied that they had done their work well, and were looked upon as friends of the 
British Government, which would spend its last rupee and lose its last soldier 
in their defence, if need were—language which was entirely approved by His 
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Excellency the Viceroy. Subsequently, on the 26th Sept ‘ 

5 " i ptember, the f 
ean was despatched to the Secretary of State in Sscttuuntion ot hare 
the 22nd :— 


Telegram, No. 2082 P., duted 26th September 1978. 
From—Viceroy, Simla, 
To—Secretary of State, ondon. 


« Your telegram 25th. Facts already given in mine of 17th, 21st, and 22nd. Amir haa 
not replied, or indicated intention of replying, to my letters received by him 12th instant. He 
merely informed messenger verbally that British Government must indefinitely await his 
pleasure on subject of them, which he would consider whenever it suited him, adding that 
Russian Mission had come with his permission, and that, in the present state of ‘relations with 
us, he saw no reason for our sending British one. Departure of Mission had been twice post 
poned in consideration for Amir’s bereavement, but customary period of mourning had elapsed. 


Auiple time allowed for reply to Viceroy’s letters and preparation for receiving Envoy, and, in 
face of prompt courteous reception of Russian Mission at Kabul, Chamberlain and self con- 
sidered it absulutely incompatible with dignity of British Government, and seriously injurious 
to position, te keep Mission indefinitely awaiting Amir’s pleasure at Peshawur. 

“Satisfactory arrangements having been concluded with Khaibaris to escort Mission to 
Ali Masjid, and safety of Mission depending on prompt execution thereof, Mission advanced to 
Jamrud, whence Major Cavagnati proceeded with purposely small escort to Ali Masjid, where 
Mission was repulsed with stron: demonstration of force as already reported. This touk place 
in presence of the six Native noblemen and gentlemen attached to Chamberiain’s staff. Officer 
commanding fort said he had incurred Auiu’s severe displeasure by passing Native messenger 
with Viceroy’s letters, and, but for personal friendship, would, in obedience to Amir’s orders, 
have shot. down Cavagnari and suite. Chamberlain writes thus:—No man was ever more 
anxious than I to preserve peace and secure friendly solution, and it was only wheu I plainly 
saw Amir’s fixed intention to drive us into corner, that I told you we must either sink into 
position of merely obeying his behests on all points, or stand on our rights and risk rupture. 
Nothing could have been more distinct, nothing more humiliating to dignity of British Crown 
and Nation; and I believe that, but for decision and tact of Cavagnari at one period of inter- 
view, lives of British officers and Native following were in considerable danger. Lud of 
Chamberlain’s letter. Mission las consequently now been dissolved. Khaibaris acted admir- 
ably at risk to themselves from Amir’s resentment, against which Chamberlain, with my 
entire approval, has guaranteed them complete protection. For further particulars see my 
accompanying telegram in cipher.” 

The detailed reports submitted by Sir Neville Chamberlain, Major Cavag- 
pari, and Lieutenant-Colonel Jenkins of the Guides, will be found in Appen- 


dix No. XXXVII. 


166. Despatch to the Secretary of State reporting Faiz 


Mahomed’s refusal of a free passage.—On the 26th September the 
following despateh enclosing papers and summarizing the events which had 
occurred since Sir Neville Chamberlain’s arrival at Peshawur, up to the repulse 
of the Mission at Ali Masjid, was forwarded to the Secretary of State :— 


No. 93, dated Simla, 26th September 1878. 


From—Government of India, 
To—Secretary of State for India. 


“We have regularly transmitted to Your Lordship, by telegraph, reports of our proceedings 
taken in pursuance of our resolution to depute Sir Neville Chamberlain upon an urgent and 
important Mission to the Amir of Kabul. And we now enclose the further telegrams up te 
the recall of the Mission, as noted in the accompanying Abstract of Contents. 

«Sir Neville Chamberlain reached Peshawur on the 12th September; and placed himself 
in direct preliminary correspondence with the Amir’s officers stationed upon the frontier, to 
whom it was necessary to give notice of his movements, and from whom their instructions 
had to be elicited. The general tenor of this correspondence, with the principal events and 
circumstances attending the departure of the Mission from Peshawur, and its withdrawal in 
consequence of the armed resistance offered at Ali Masjid by the Amir’s officers, have been 


reported to Your Lordship by our telegrams. es 
“ We have now the honor to enclose papers giving 10 detail tl 


, : es ; ‘lain’ rival at Peshawur, 
Chay onciimned after Sk Pile eee paren ik abul, The a7 Fariation which had been 


the Afghan officials that he desired a passage to Ki D i ; 
recoived, early in September, from Kabul, clesrly indicated the desire of the Amir “ mibhole 
any decisive expression of his intentions regarding the Mg en shay eae! a aujece 
being to keep the Mission waiting indefinitely. But it had been plain | x b 

proneurtineube and ambiguous policy on his part, which bad been anticipated with certainty, 


1e course of these affairs as 
and upon his intimation to 


would, unless at once put aside, assuredly involve the Mission in discredit and ultimate defeat 
Sir Neville Chamberlain was therefore authorized to send early notice to the Mustaufi that the 
refusal of the free passage would bring matters to an issue. 


“It was, moreover, essential, in order that there might be no subsequent. shifting of re. 
sponsibility, that the Amir’s officers upon the road to Kabul should know what had been writlen 
to the Mus(aufi, in time for taking orders from head-quarters before the Mission should leave 
British territory. But as the communication of this notice to the Amir’s Minister and officers 
disconcerted and crossed whatever plans for temporizing may have been entertained, it unavoid. 
ably gave offence to His Highness ; and the reports that the passage of the Mission would he 
refused and resisted, grew stronger and multiplied, The Government of India were, neverthe- 
less, reluctant to afford to the Amir even the shcht ground for ambrage which might be taken 
at our arranging separately with the independent tribes who hold the entry to the Khaibar Pass 
for the safe conduct of the Mission through their lands, before the Amir’s dispositions had 
been fully asvertained. Faiz Mahomed, who commands at the fort of Ali Masjid in the Pass 
was therefore asked whether he would give the necessary guarantee. On this point, however, 
the reply was that no orders had been received ; although an officer of the Amiv’s had fltcade 
come express to Ali Masjid with seeret instructions, and had returned. On the 15th September 
Sir Neville Chamberlain addressed to Faiz Mahomed the letter (of which we enclose copy) 
conveying a formal summons to him to allow passage to the Mission; and subsequently inform. 
ed him that his answer would be expected after the arrival of the Mir Akhor, a confidential 
officer of the Amir in charge of frontier affairs. The Akhor arrived on the 18th; but no 
satisfactory reply was received ; and Str Neville Chamberlain’s proposal to put the intentions 
of the Awir to a practical test was at last approved. 

“This being the state of affairs, the entire Mission moved from Peshawur to Jamrud on 
the morning of the 2st, aod Major Cavagnari, accompanied by the two Native gentlemen who 
had joined the Mission, advanced with a small escort in the afternoon to Ali Masjid to demand 
a passaze. Te was conducted to the fort by the Chiefs of the Khaibar tribes, who had 
agreed, at the risk of incurring the Amir’s hostility, to bring our officers face to fave 
with the Amir’s commander. ‘The result was completely decisive. Faiz Mahomed not only 
opposed an abs.lute and repeated refusal to the demand for a passage, but, made all preparations 
for supporting his refusal with all the armed force at his command ; and it is known that the 
garrison had been hastily reinforced for the occasion. The Mir Akhor was in the fort, but did 
not appear at the personal interview between Major Cavaenari and Faiz Mahomed, which lasted 
long; though he is understood to have been watching the proceedings. Major Cavagnari 
finally returned to Jamrud; and upon receipt by telegraph of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s report 
of the affair, the Viceroy at once directed him to return to Peshawur. 


“It is to be regretted that this final endeavour on the part of our Government to arrive 
at some definite understanding with the Amir of Kabul, should have been thus met with 
repudiation and affront. We submit, nevertheless, that the situation of affairs, and their 
tendency, left us nou choice but to make the attempt; and that we employed the only method 
which offered any chance of success. ‘Ihe obviously growing estrangement of the Amir, his 
attitude toward us of exclusion and scarcely veiled hostility during the past twelve months, 
and his disregard of the amicable overtures made to him in 1876-77, gave to his formal recep- 
tion, in August last, of Russian emissaries the character of a grave political declaration. It 
appeared quite possible, however, that the significance of this event might have been over-rated 
or misconstrueted in India, or that the Amir himself might be induced, by timely diplomatic 
representations, to realize the gravity of his action, and to appreciate its inevitable effect upon 
his relations with our Government. But the only hope of clearing up any such misunderstand- 
ings, or of bringing our legitimate influence to bear upon the Amir, lay in the renewal of 
direct personal intercourse with him throuzh a British Envoy. And there appeared to be no 
way left open by which this end could be attained, other than the simple and straight 
course of despatching a Mission immediately to Kabul. ‘To have aked the Amir whether 
he would receive the Mission, and to have awaited his time and pleasure, would have been a 
futile repetition of an experiment which had failed already. The repulse of Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain by Shere Ali at his frontier, while the Russian emissavies are still at bis capital, has 


proved the inutility of diplomatic expedients, and has deprived the Amir of all claim upon our 
further forbearance.” ; 


167. Preparations for war and policy proposed to be follow- 
ed by the British Government.—The measures immediately initiated 
after the dissolution of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission may be very briefly 

Telegram to Secretary of State, No. 2083P, dated described. It was urgently necessary to 
26th September 1878. avenge the public insult offered to the 
British Government by the Amir, and it was also a paramount object to isolate 
him from his Sirdars and avoid any action likely to unite the Afghan nation 
against the British Government. For this purpose combined military and 
political action was required to strengthen the internal influences hostile to the 
Amir, and weaken his power of resisting them. The military operations 
decided upon were the immediate concentration of a force of 4,000 men at 
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Thul on the Kohat frontier, and of 6,000 men at : 

be reinforced with 3,500 men. It was expected ewe cree mah a 
be ready to operate in Kuram ina month, if need were, but that th “ath 
troops could not be assembled in less than six weeks at the earliest = t fee 
tions were also issued to the several officers in charge of British frodtiey oa: 
eB ib Government, dated Simla, rae os no fe and spare no efforts 

; o detach from all politics i i 

the Afghan Government those independent tribes lying sutsido ae as 
tion of the Punjab border whom it was most important, either upon miiliter 
or political grounds, to bring permanently under British influence to the ere 
sion of that of the Amir. Of these, the principal were the several sections 
of the Afridis who hold the Khaibar Pass, the Mohmands, and certain sections 
of the Waziris whose country adjoins the route of the Kuram Valley. Special 
measures were to be taken to reassure the tribes occupying the country in 
the vicinity of the Kuram, to convince them of the friendly character of the 
movements so far as the tribes were concerned, and to secure their good-will. 
It was to be explained to them that they would be treated as allies, and their 
independence carefully respected, even though the British Government might 
possibly occupy a part of the Amir’s territory. . 


If during the interval which these preparations must necessarily occupy 
overtures should be received from the Amir, the Government of India would 
not refuse to reopen negotiations on condition of His Highness visiting Bri- 
tish territory in person for the purpose. If, however, the Amir continued 
recalcitrant the troops would advance into the Kuram Valley and towards 

Telegram to Secretary of State, No. 2089 P., dated Kandahar, and an endeavour be made to 
2b Se peomnys 1678: substitute some friendly authority in his 
place without actual collision with the Afghan nation. It would probably be 
necessary, for the security of the British frontier, to hold permanently a com- 
manding position in Kuram, but the actual occupation of Kandahar was not 
contemplated. If no European power (Russia) intervened, it was Lord Lytton’s 
opinion that no regular invasion of Afghanistan would be necessary, and he 
deprecated all military measures in excess of what was absolutely needed to 
support political pressure. He did not expect that the Amir would come to 
terms, but his early downfall by the action of his own subjects was highly 
probable, and this would enable the British Government without recourse to 
extensive operations or objectionable intervention in the internal affairs of the 
country to place its relations with Afghanistan under those conditions which 
were essential for permanent security. 


168. Return of Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan with Amir 


Shere Ali’s reply. Measures recommended to the Secretary 
of State.—On the 12th October a letter from the Nawab, dated 6th October, 
reached Peshawur, intimating his speedy return od the Kuram Valley with the 
Amir’s replies to the Viceroy’s letters. The Persian text of these letters will 
be found in Appendix XXXVIII; they have been translated as follows :— 


Translation of letter from Amin Saene Aut Kuan, of Kabul, to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, dated 8th Shawal (6th October) . 


“ After the usual complimentary beginning.—Be it known to Your Excellency (Jandb) 
that Your Excellency’s friendly letter, which was sent by the hands of the highly-honoured 
Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan, and which contained the news of the deputation of a friendly 
ission from the British Government, has been perused by me; and on 
its contents. But the above-named Nawab had not 
d Your Excellency’s friendly letter had not yet been 
Pee dctosal Witeialdie: letter tiaw- S067 by me, when a letter* addressed by Major 
sabes CR Weuereee antl pliearaitt 160 und Appen- Waterfield, Commissioner of Peshawur, to Mirza 
dix XXXVI. Habibulla Khan, an official of this God-granted 

(Sd) «TC. P Government, having arrived here, was perused 


by this supplicant before the throne of God. And great surprise and astonishment was 


caused by the writing of the officer abovementioned—that is, the Commissioner. What 
can be the result, meaning, and advantage of such a vele- 


Ps Literally, “ blustering,” or “full sent+ communication to an ally ond friend, and of advanc- 
se ing by force a friendly Mission 10 this manner? 


z 42 


Mission, namely, a M 
perusal I have fully informed myself of 
yet been honoured with an interview, an 
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Subsequently three more letters from the same officer, in the same tone and style, to 
the address of the officials of this God-granted Government, were seen. _Morcover, in the 
course of a few days, several other letters, which were received from that direction, were scen, 
These were not free from harsh and rough words and expressions, which are inconsistent with 
the forms of courtesy and civility, and contrary to the mode of friendship and sympathy, 


“Tn consequence of the attack of grief and affliction which has | befallen me by the 
decree of God, great distraction has seized the mind of this supplicant at God's threshold. “The 
trusted officers of the British Government, therefore, ought to have observed patience, and to 
have stayed, at such a time; and this would have been the most commendable and appropriate 
course. | Your Excellency should be pleased to have regard to (mulahaza farmayand) this harsh 
(style of) address and provocation, as well as to the altercation with such anger with my offi- 
cials. How inconsistent is this with the sublime way of friendship and alliance ? In any case the 
officials of this God-granted Government, notwithstanding the threatening communications of 
the officials of the British Government, which communications are still in the possession of the 
officers of this Government, will not evince any hostility or opposition to the British Govern- 
ment. Moreover, they do not entertain any hostile or antagonistic feelings toward any 
Government whatever. But should any Government entertain without cause any hostile aud 
inimical feelings toward this God-granted Government, I commit all my affairs to the merciful 
God, upon whose will and intention all matters depend. -He 


Sr ecbarad sg elie: eat ee alone suffices for us, and be is the best to be trusted*. 


“The highly-honoured Nawab Gbulam Hassan Khan, who is the bearer of this friendly 
letter, has, in accordance with the instructions received from the officers of the British Govern- 
ae ae . 
ment, asked leave to return, and the requisite permission has Leen granted.” 


T'ranelation of letter from Aura SHEnE ALi Kuan, to His Excellency the Viccroy and Governor-General of India 
dated 8th Shawal (6th October). 


“ Be it known to Your Excellency that Your Excellency’s most friendly letter, expressing 
deep sorrow and regret at the death of my beloved son, Sirdar Abdulla Khan, the heir- 
apparent to the God-granted Government of Afghanistan, which Your Excellency sent by the 
hands of Nawab Ghulam Hassan, has been perused by me. ‘The sorrow and regret which Your 
Excellency, in conformity with the forms of friendship and amity, has expressed regarding 
this mournful event, which has taken place by decree of God, is indeed according to the rules 
of friendship and concord, and to the behaviour of friends to friends in affliction. But as no 
one can resist or escape the Divine decree, it is fitting and appropriate under all circumstances 
to submit and resign one’s-self to the will of God. What more of friendliness can be written ?” 


The actual text of these letters was not received for some days, but the 
contents of the one in answer to the Viceroy’s letter, dated 14th August, were 
+ Telegram to Seerctary of State, No. 2311p, telegraphed from Kohat on the 18th 
dated 19th October. October. It was observed + that although 
the letter had been written after more than three weeks’ deliberation, the 
Viceroy’s friendly proposal was left unanswered, no apology was offered for 
the recent public affront, and no desire to receive the British Mission or improve 
existing relations was apparent, Its tone was considered by persons conversant 
with oriental style to be intentionally rude and to convey a direct challenge, 
and it would be regarded in this light by natives of India. As it bad been 
written after the Amir had been informed through the Nawab of the occurrence 
at Ali Masjid and of the view taken of that matter by the British Government, 
any demand for an apology would now, in Lord Lytton’s opinion, be useless, 
and only expose the British Government to fresh insult while losing valuable 
time. A communication in the sense of the above observations having been 
addressed to the Secretary of State, a special meeting of the Governor-General’s 
Council was then convened, and after prolonged discussion the following mea- 
‘Telegram, No. 2311, duted 19th October. sures were agreed to. Their acceptance 


and the adoption of immediate action 

upon them was earnestly recommended to the Secretary of State :— 
“Time for action this winter is short: 
difficult and costly, large forces being maintai 
without result. J 


if postponed till spring, operations will be more 
ned throughout winter in field at heavy cost 
Advantages of delay none; disadvantages obvious. Distrust of our resolve 
to act already prevails widely, will increase daily, much raising Amiv’s prestige, lowering ours. 
Shall lose present opportunity of securing adherence of independent tribes, whose hostility 


would much embarrass if they join Amir. We therefore urgently request immediate sanction 
to measures stated above. a 


_ “ First.—Immediate issue of Manifesto defining cause of offe 
position toward Afghan people, 


responsibility on Amir, 


nee, declaring friendly dis- 
reluctance to interfere in their internal affairs, and fixing sole 
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“ Serond.—Advance into Kuram Valley on completion of force now collecting at Thul 
 Third.—Expulsion of Amir’s garrison from Khaibar Pass. ‘ i‘ 


“ Fourth.—Advance from Quetta on Pishin, if necessary, to Kandahar 
“ Present military situation as follows:— 


“ Peshawur garrison being reinforced to total streneth | i 
for field service. At Hasan Abdal, reserve forming of tee ae bes, oe arate 
there some Contingents of Feudatorics who have offered service. Kuram Col sears 
strong, will be assembled Thnl by end October, with reservea Kohat. Heinikanser eae ae 
Quetta garrison to 5,000, already on march, will arrive first week November Divisio "6 500 
assembling on Indus, can reach Quetta end November. Berahui tribes will ntsc Pace 
Further Brahui levies for service with column can be raised if needed. ree 

“Kabul Line.—Season too late for advance this year ce Chai 
it desirable. Qccupation Jelalabad would require Sd eae ee 
would be costly. On that line we propose confining measures. this winter to o epattau 
urgently ean is eae heen Pass and protecting friendly Khaibaris Hf bom 
many now taking refuge in British territory. ™ oe Chi ‘lared i 
Ai ol aad pare heed 'y. Mohmands and other Chiefs declared readiness 


“ Kuram Line.—Immediate advance here most necessary, owing to Inte season, and 
because only by this line immediate pressure can be exerted. Operations in Upper Kuram 
Valley not practicable after middle December, Will adhere closely as possible to general 
measures thus indicated, but some diseretion must necessarily be left Government of India and 
Military Commanders.” 


169. Decision of Her Majesty’s Government to address a 
further letter to the Amir.—In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
Telegram from Sucretary of State, dated 2th ment the matter had not yet reached a 
October. stage to justify the immediate adoption of 
the measures described in the foregoing paragraph. They desired that before 
British troops crossed the frontier of Afghanistan a demand should be made in 
temperate language for an apology and for the acceptance of a permanent 
British Mission within the Amir’s dominions, and that a reply should be 
required within a fitting and sufficient time. Meanwhile, the massing of troops 
was to be continued and an adequate force asseml)led at the various points from 
which an attack would be made in case of a declaration of war. 


170. Text of further letter to the Amir. No reply re- 
ceived by fixed date. Issue of Manifesto and commencement 
of the second Afghan war.—In obedience to these instructions, the follow- 
ing further letter was written to the Amir and despatched after final approval 
by the Secretary of State, who desired that immediate telegraphic intimation 
should be sent to Her Majesty’s Government if the messenger bearing the 
letter was refused admission into Afghanistan. If the Amir’s reply should be 
not clear or categorical, it was to be treated as a refusal of the terms offered. 
The contingency anticipated by the Secretary of State of the possible refusal of 
a, passage through Afghanistan of a messenger was provided for by instructions 
to Major Cavagnari to deliver the Viceroy’s letter by a suitable special messenger 
to the nearest responsible official of the Amir’s Government, and to post a copy 
simultaneously in the Amir’s post office in Peshawur. To send a special mes- 
senger to Kabul would involve delay aud perhaps failure. hese instructions 
were complied with, and the letter was despatched from Peshawur at dawn on 
the 2nd November. It was delivered the same day at Ali Masjid to Faiz Maho- 


med Khan, and his receipt obtained :— 


Dated 29th October 1878. 


From—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
To—Amin SHeas Aut Kuan, of Kabul. 
“1 have received and read the letters which Your Highness has seat to me by the hands 


of my Sirdar, Ghulam Hassan Khan. 

“ Jt will be in the recollection of Your Highness that, immediately on my arrival in India 
I proposed to send you a friendly Mission for the purpose of assuring you of the good-will of 
the British Government, and of removing those past misunderstandings to which Your 


Highness has frequently alluded. 
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« After leaving this proposal long unanswered, you rejected it, on the grounds that you 
could not answer for the safety of any European Envoy in your country, and that the recep- 
tion of a British Mission might afford Russia a pretext for forcing you to receive a Russian 
Mission. me 

* Although such a refusal to receive a friendly Mission was contrary to the practice of 
allied States, yet the British Government, unwilling to embarrass Your Highness, accepted 
your excuses. 

“ Nevertheless, you have now received a Russian Envoy at your capital at a time when a 
war was believed to be imminent in which England and Russia would have been arrayed on 
opposite sides; thereby not only acting in contradiction to the reasons asserted by you for not 
receiving a British Mission, but giving to your conduct the appearance of being actuated by 
motives inimical to the British Government. 


“In these circumstances, the British Government, remembering its former friendship 
with your father, and still desiring to maintain with you amicable relations, determined to send 
after such delay as the domestic affliction you had suffered rendered fit, a Mission to you under 
the charge of Sir Neville Chamberlain, a trusted and distinguished officer of the Government 
who is personally known to you. The escort attached to his Mission, not exceeding two 
hundred men, was much Jess numerous than that which accompanied you into British territory, 
and was not more than was necessary for the dignity of my Envoy. Such Missions are 
customary between friendly neighbouring States, and are never refused except when hostility 
is intended. I despatched by a trusted messenger a letter informing you that the Mission 
accredited to you was of a friendly character, that its business was urgent, and that it must 
proceed without delay. 


Nevertheless, you, having received my letter, did not hesitate to instruct your authorities 
on the frontier to repel the Mission by force. For this act of enmity and indignity to the 
Empress of India in the person of Her Envoy, your letter affords no explanation or apology, 
nor does it contain any answer to my proposal for a full and frank understanding between our 
two Governments. 


“In consequence of this hostile action on your part, I have assembled Her Majesty’s 
forces on your frontier. But I desire to give you a last opportunity of averting the calamities 
of war. For this, it is necessary that a full and suitable apology be offered by you in writing, 
and tendered on British territory by an officer of sufficient rank, 


“ Furthermore, as it has been found impossible to maintain satisfactory relations between 
the two States unless the British Government is adequately represented in Afghanistan, it will 
be necessary that you should consent to receive a permanent British Mission within your terri- 
tory. It is further essential that you should undertake that no injury shall be done by you to 
the tribes who acted as guides to my Mission, and that reparation shall be made for any damage 
they have suffered from you; and if any injury be done by you to them, the British Govern- 
ment willat once take steps to protect them. Unless these conditions are accepted fully and 
plainly by you, and your acceptance received by me not later than the 20th November, I shall 
be compelled to consiler your intentions as hostile, and to treat you as a declared enemy of the 
British Government.” 


It will be seen that the letter gave notice that unless the conditions stated 
in it were accepted by the Amir not later than the 20th November, the Viceroy 
would be compelled to treat His Highness as a declared enemy of the British 
Government. No reply having been received by sunset on the evening of the 
20th, orders were issued for the immediate advance of British troops from all 
points, and the second Afghan war began. On the 21st the following Manifesto 
was published. It was addressed to the Amir, his Sirdars and subjects, and all 


© For Persian test vide Appendix XXXIX. the pevple of Afghanistan, Measures 

were taken to disseminate* it widely 

throughout India and along the frontier, so that people might understand the 

real object of the British Government in entering upon hostilities, and also that 
the responsibility for the war rested solely upon the Amir :— 


The Viceroy of India, to the Amin Surnz Att Kaan of Kabul, to his Sirdars and subjects, and to all the people 
of Afghunistan. 


“Tt is now ten years since the Amir Shere Ali Khan, after a prolonged struggle, had at 
Jast succeeded in placing himself upon the Throne of Kabul. At that time his dominion still 
needed consolidation, and the extent of it was still undefined. In these circumstances, the 
Amir, who had already been assisted by the British Government with money and with arms, 
expressed a wish to meet the Viceroy of India. His wish was cordially complied with. He 
was courteously received, and honorably entertained, by the Viceroy, at Ambala, The 
countenance and support he had come to seek were then assured to him. He, at the same time, 
obtained further unconditional assistance in arms and money. ‘hese tokens of the good-will 
of the British Government, which he gratefully acknowledged, materially aided the Amir, 
after his return to his own country, in their securing his position and extending his authority. 
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“Since then, the Amir Shere Ali Khan has received from the British Government, in con 
firmation of its good-will, large additional gifts of arms. The powerful influence of the British 
Government has secured for him formal recognition, by the Emperor of Russia, of a fixed 
boundary between the Kingdom of Kabul and the Khanate of Bokhara and Kokaad The 
Amir’s sovereignty over Wakban and Badakshan was thereby admitted and made eure; a 
sovereignty which had, till then, been disputed by the Russian Government. His subjects 
have been allowed to pass frecly throughout the Indian Empire, to carry on trade, and to Sais 
all the protection afforded by the British Government to its own subjects. In no aise 
instance have they been unjustly or inhospitably treated within Brilish jurisdiction. 

“ For all these gracious acts the Amir Shere Ali Khan bas rendered no return. On the 
contrary, he has requited them with active ill-will and open discourtesy. ‘The authority over 
Badakshan, acquired for him by the influence of the British Government, was used by him to 
forbid passage through that Province to a British officer of rank, returning from a Mission to 
a neighbouring State. He has closed against free passage to British subjects, and their com- 
merce, the roads between India and Afghanistan. He has maltreated British subjects, and 
permitted British traders to be plundered within his jurisdiction, giving them neither protec- 
tion nor redress. He has used cruelly, and put to death, subjects of his own on the mere 
suspicion that they were in communication with the British Government. He has openly and 
assiduously endeavoured, by words and deeds, to stir up religious hatred against the English, 
and incite war against the Empire of India. Having previously excluded British officers from 
every part of his dominions, and refused to receive a British Mission ; having left unanswered 
friendly communications addressed to him by the Viceroy, and repelled all efforts towards amicable 
intercourse between the British Government and himself; he has, nevertheless, received for- 
mally and entertained publicly at Kabul, an Embassy from Russia. This he has done at a 
time when such an act derived special significance from the character of contemporaneous eventa 
in Europe, and the attitude of England and Russia in relation thereto. Furthermore, he bas 
done it, well knowing that the Russian Government stands pledged, by enzagements with 
England, to regard his territories as completely beyond the sphere of Russian influence. 
Finally, while this Russian Embassy is still at his capital, the Amir has foretbly repulsed, at his 
outposts, an English Envoy of high rank, of whose coming he had formal and timely an- 
nouncement by a letter from the Viceroy attesting the importance and urgency of the Envoy’s 
Mission. 

“ Even then the British Government, still anxious to avert the calamities of war, deferred 
hostile action, and proffered to the Amir a last opportunity of escaping the punishment merited 
by his acts. Of this opportunity the Amir has refused to avail himself. 

“Tt bas been the wish of the British Government to find the best security for its Indian 
frontier in the friendship of a State, whose independence it seeks to confirm, and of a Prince, 
whose throne it has helped to support. Animated by this wish, the British Government has 
made repeated efforts to establish with the Amir Shere Ali Khan those close and cordial relations 
which are necessary to the interests of the two neighbouring countrics. But its efforts, after 
being persistently repulsed, have now been met with open indignity and defiance. 

“The Amir Shere Ali Khan, mistaking for weakness the long forbearance of the British 
Government, has thus deliberately incurred its just resentment. With the Sirdars and people 
of Afghanistan this Government has still no quarrel, and desires none. They are absolved from 
all responsibility for the recent acts of the Amir; and, as they have given no offence, so the 
British Government, wishing to respect their independence, will not willingly injure or interfere 
with them. Nor will the British Government tolerate interference on the part of any other 
Power in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. 

“Upon the Amir Shere Ali Khan alone rests the responsibility of having exchanged the 


friendship for the hostility of the Empress of India.” 

A description of the military operations which ensued during the winter 
of 1878-79 does not fall within the scope of this Précis, but it will be con- 
venient to note briefly the several operations of the 21st November and their 
result. 
The column under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel Browne 

moved out of Peshawur soon after midnight on 


instructi to operations to Ce 
be ratikenon Zist November, vide the morning of the 21st and crossed the British 


Appendix XL. border. 

Soon after midday on the 21st, Sir Samuel Browne’s force opened fire upon 
the fort of Ali Masjid in the Khaibar Pass, two brigades having been sent 
round by other routes to turn the enemy’s position. The cannonading in 
front lasted the whole day, and during the night the enemy evacuated the 
place, abandoning all their guns, ammunition, stores, and camp equipage. 
The retreating troops were intercepted by two regiments of the lst Brigade, 
which had been sent round; and large numbers of prisoners were taken, and 
the opposing force completely dispersed. The total number of guns taken was 
twenty-two. Sir Samuel Browne continued his march through the Kbaibar 
without interruption, and halted at Dakka. 


243 
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General Roberts crossed the British frontier into Afghanistan, from Thul, 
on the morning of the 21st, his entry being quite unopposed. He then advanced 
steadily up the Kuram Valley, and occupied the principal post of the district, 
called Mohamad Azim's Fort. The people of the country furnished supplies, and 
arrangements were made for maintaining good order and for replacing the 
Amir’s civil authority in the tracts under British military occupation. 


From Quetta, General Biddulph moved toward Pishin, which he reached 
and occupied successfully on the 26th; the supplies were found to be abundant, 
and the people in no way hostile. The Amir’s troops had been withdrawn. The 
small district of Sibi, which was important, as lying upon the line of our 
communications, close to Dadur, and as a valuable source of supplies, was 
occupied by a detachment of British troops on the 23rd. 


171. Review of the political situation by the Secretary 
of State up to the date of the despatch of the Viceroy’s ulti- 
matum to the Amir.—The following despatch from the Secretary of State 
recapitulates the principal incidents in the history of the political relations of 
the British Government with Afghanistan from the Treaty of 1555 up to the 
reception of the Russian Mission, the rejection of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
Mission, and the despatch of the Viceroy’s ultimatum to Shere Ali :— 

No. 49, Secret, dated India Office, London, 18th November 1878. 
From—Seeretary of State for India, 
To—Government of India. 


“The lettera* and telegraphic despatches which your Government has transmitted to 
* No. 68 Secret, Sth August 1878. me, reporting the circumstances connected with 
1 


» 61 , Wh »  » the reception of a Russian Mission at Kabul in 
» 67 4 26th on on July last, and the subsequent rejection by the 
‘ a6 je 164 ve ig Amir. Shere Ali Khan of the special Embassy 
» 99 , 26th , ii accredited to his Court by Your Excellency, have 
» 95 4,  Srd October 8 


been considered by Her Majesty’s Government 
with the care due to their importance. 


“The various communications which have from time to time passed between the Govern- 
ment at Home and that of India, ending with Lord Salishury’s despatch of the 4th of October 
last year, contain a complete exposition of the general policy of the British Government 
towards Afghanistan, and, set forth, moreover, the considerations which lately induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to endeavour to place their relations with the Amir on a more satisfac- 
tory footing. In order, bowever, that no misapprehension may exist on this subject, I deem 
it advisable to recapitulate some of the leading features of that policy, and to trace the course 
of events which have led to the present condition of affairs on the frontier. 


“Although much difference of opinion has existed, and still exists, amongst eminent 


+ Arricre I. 


Between the Honourable East India Company and 
His Highness Amir Dost Muhomed Khan, Wali 
of Kabul, and of those countries now in his posses- 
sion, and the heirs of the snid Amir, there shall be 
perpetual peace and friendship. 

Anricre I1. 

Tbe Honourable East India Company engages to 
reapect those territories of Afzhanistan now in His 
Highness’ posscesion, and never to interfere therein. 

ABTIOLE IIL. 

His Highness Amir Dost Mnahomed Khan, 
Wali of Kabul, and of those countries of Afghan- 
istan now in his possession, engages, on bia own 
part and on the part of his heirs, to respect the 
territories of the Honourable East India Company, 
and never to interfere therein, and to be the Friend 


of the friends and enemy of the enemies of the 
Honournble Enst India Company, 


t Minute, 30th April 1855, in Secret } 
of 10th May 1855. eee Se 
tier as complete security 
.nature of things to compass.’ 
“The question, however, 
to the Crown of the direct 


authoritics on the subject of the frontier policy 
to be pursued by the Indian Government, that 
difference has reference rather to the methods to 
be followed than to the objects in view. The con- 
sistent aim of the British Government during a 
series of years has been to establish on its north- 
western border a strong, friendly, and independ- 
ent State, with interests in unison with those 
of the Indian Government, and ready to act, io 
eertain eventualities, as an auxiliary in the protec- 
tion of the frontier from foreign intrigue or ag- 
gression. The ‘l'reaty of 1855+ negotiated by 
Lord Dalhousie, with the approval of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, and still in force, bears 
witness to the importance then attached to 
friendly relations with Afghanistan. It was de- 
scribed by the Governor-General} in words which 
fully explain its intended effect : ‘The Treaty gives 
to the Government of India on its western fron- 


against a foreign and distant enemy as it is possible for us in the 


has assumed special prominence since the period of the transfer 
administration of India. 


The growing interest in the subject 


has been the result partly of the increased responsibilities assumed by the Government of Her 


Majesty in maintaining Her Indian Empi 
j pire, 
Afghanistan became a prey after the accession o 


and partly of the intestine disorders to which 
f the present Amir to the throne in the year 
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1863. Upon Lord Lawrence devolved the direction of the poli i i 

state of affairs, and that statesman considered that the sigente oe de Bae sh iene 
would be best obtained by abstaining from active interference in the internal “afuire ot 
Afghanistan, and by the friendly recognition of the de facto rulers of that aaitry. 0 of 
portions of it, without undertaking inconvenient liabilities on their behalf. On dite bass 
Lord Lawrence thought that the British Government would have the preatest chance of ane 
ing the permanent friendship and alliance of the Afghan people. The outposts of Voesia 
were then distant from the borders of Afghanistan, and His Lordship’s Government altached 
no special importance to the probability and danger of the growth of the former Power in the 
direction of India, which, they considered, would in any case best be restrained or rendered 
jetieeuous by a friendly understanding on the subject between the English and Russian 

abinets, 


_. “The views of Her Majesty’s Government of that day on the subject of their relations 
with Afghanistan, were in complete harmony with those of Lord Lawrence. They did not 
desire to exercise active influence at Kabul, nor to interfere in the conflicts then rife between 
contending parties in Afghanistan, so long as those conflicts did not jeopardize the peace of 
the frontier. This policy was therefore adhered to, although not without some inconvenient 
results, during the civil war which raged for so many years after Shere Ali’s accession, and 
might not unreasonably be thought suited:to the circumstances of the time. But the final 
and unaided success of the Amir in regaining bis throne, in the autumn of 1868, in some 
measure changed the position of affairs, and, in the opinion both of Lord Lawrence and of 
Her Majesty’s Government, justified some intervention in His Highness’ favour, and the 
gtant to him of such assistance in money and arms as appeared conducive to the maintenance 
of his authority. 


“The policy followed by Lord Mayo’s administration in its dealings with Afzhanistan 
was to a considerable extent in accord with the course of action thus finally adopted in the 
autumn of 1868 by his predecessor. Whilst, however, Lord Mayo did not deviate, in any 
material degree, from the attitude of non-interference in the internal affaira of Afghanistan, 
which had been so Iong maintained, he recognized Shere Ali as the de jure as well as the de 
facto ruler of that country, and in a letter addressed to that prince, engaged to view with severe 
displeasure any attempt on the part of his rivals to disturb his position. This step, added to 
the marked personal influence obtained by Lord Mayo over the Amir, was sufficient at the 
moment to remove a certain feeling of resentment which had been generated in his mind by 
the apparent indifference shown by the British Government to the result of his struggle for 
power, and, at the same time, rendered His Highness’ position at Kabul more assured than 
that of any previous ruler. 

“The advances of Russia in Central Asia had not, up to this period, assumed dimensions 
such as to cause uneasiness to the Indian Government. Lord Mayo agreed, therefore, in the 
views of his predecessor, that the best means of averting interference on the part of the Tur- 
kistan authorities in the affairs of Afghanistan would be by a frank interchange of views on 
that subject between the Government of Her Majesty and that of the Czar. Her Majesty's 
Government had independently arrived at the same conclusion, and early in 1869 initiated 
friendly negotiations at St. Petersburgh, which terminated in a very distinct understanding on 
this subject, and in the recognition by the Czar’s Government of the limits of the Amir’s 
territories, in complete accord with the wishes of Shere Ali and of the British Government. 


“The policy of his predecessors was that substantially followed hy Lord Northbrook, 
although the rapid development of events in Central Asix was gradually increasing the diffi- 
culty of abstaining from closer relations with the ruler of Kabul. The capture of Khiva by 
the forces of the Czar in the spring of 1873, and the total subordination of that Khanate to 
Russia, caused Shere Ali considerable alarm, and led him to question the value of the pledges 
with reference to Afghanistan which had been given by His Imperial Majesty to England, 
and which had been communicated to His Highness by the British Government. Actuated 
by his fears on this score His Highness sent a special Envoy to Simla in the summer of that 
year, charged with the duty of expressing them to the Government of India. 

“Finding that the object of the Amir wos to ascertain definitely how far he might 
rely on the help of the British Government if his territories were threatened by Russia, Lord 

‘6 Northbrook’s Government was prepared* to assure 
* Telegram from Viceroy, dated 24th July 1873. + that, under certain conditions, the Govern- 
ment of India would assist him to repel unprovoked aggression. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at home did not sharet His Highness’ appre- 
FTelegeam to Viooroy, dated. 26th July 1873- hension, and the Viceroy ultimately informed the 
ir i $i ion would be best postponed to a more convenient 
A Tait the Siucureiett OF Bie: an season.ft The effect oF this announcement on His 
t Letter from Viceroy, dated 6th September 1873. Highness, although conveyed in conciliatory lan- 
Sap ACRE EAN “Ay SRK SEES E? gunge, was not favourable; the poliey which dictated 
it was unintelligible to bis mind, and he received it with feelings of chagrin and disappoint 
ment. His reply to Lord Northbrook’s communication was couched in terms of ill-disguised 
sarcasm; he took no notice of the Viceroy’s proposal to depute a British officer to examine 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan ; he subsequently refused permission to Sir Douglas 
Forsyth to return from Kashgar to India through Kabul ; he left untouched a gift of money 
lodged to his credit by the Indian Government, and generally assumed towards it an attitude 
of sullen reserve. 
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Such was the position of affairs when Her Majesty’s present advisers assumed office 
in 1874. ‘The maintenance of Afghanistan as a strong and friendly power had, at alj 
times, been the object of British policy. The method adopted In attaining that object had 
not met with the success that was desirable. Its accomplishment was, nevertheless, a matter 
of grave importance, and it had now to be considered with reference to the rapid march of 
events in 'lurkistan. Her Majesty’s Government could not view with indifference the pro- 
hable influence of those events upon the character of an Asiatic prince whose dominions were 
thereby brought within a steadily narrowing circle between two great military empires, and 
although ho immediate danger appeared to threaten British interests on the frontier of Afghan. 
istan, the situation in Central Asia had become sufficiently grave to suggest the necessity of 
timely precaution. Her Majesty’s Government considered that the first step necessary was the 
improvement of their relations with the Amir himeelf. With this object in view, they deemed 
it expedient that His Highness should be invited to receive a temporary mission at Kabul, in 
order that an accredited British Envoy might confer with him personally upon what wag 
taking place, might assure him of the desire of the Queen’s Government that his territories 
should remain safe from external attack, and at the same time might point out to him the 
extreme difficulty of attaining this object unless it were permitted by him to place its own 
officers on his frontier to watch the course of events beyond it. It was true that the Amir’s 
relations with the Russian Governor-General of Turkistan had of late become more intimate, 
and that a correspondence which that official had commenced with the Kabul Durbar in 187], 
and which, at one time, had caused serious disquiet to the Amir, was being carried on with 
increased activity, whilst His Highness’ original practice of consulting the Indian Government 
as to the replies to be sent to General Kauffmann’s communications had been discontinued, 
Nevertheless Her Majesty’s Government were willing to believe that Shere Ali, if his inten- 
tions were friendly, would be ready to join them in measures, advautageous to himself, and 
essential for the protection of common interests. 


“In view of these interests and of the responsibilities which had morally devolved upon 
the British Government on bebalf of Afghanistan, looking also to the imperfect, inform- 
ation available in regard to the country in respect to which those responsibilities had been 
incurred, Lord Northbrook’s Government had, in 1878, expressed the opinion that the tempo- 
rary presence in Afghanistan of a British officer, as then proposed by them, might do much 
to allay any feelings of mistrust lingering in the minds of the Afghan people, and might at 
the same time prepare the way for eventually placing permanent British representatives at 
Kabul, Herat, and elsewhere. Encouraged by this opinion, Her Majesty’s Government came 
to the conclusion that, although Lord Northbrook’s efforts to attain the desired object had not 
met with success, the time had come when the measure thus indicated could no longer with safety 
be postponed. Your predecessor in Council had, indeed, whilst appreciating all the advantages 
to be anticipated from it, frankly represented to Her Majesty’s present advisers the difficulties 
attending the initiation of it; he believed the time and circumstances of the moment to be 
inopportune for placing British agents on the Afghan borders, and was of opinion that such a 
step should be deferred till the progress of events justified more specific assurances to Shere 
Ah, which might then be given in the shape of a Treaty, followed by the establishment of 
agencies at Herat and other suitable places. Her Majesty’s Government, however, were 
unable to agree in this view; they deemed it probable that if events were thus allowed to 
march without measures of precaution on the part of the British Government, the time would 
have passed when representations to the Amir could be made with any probability of a favour- 
able result ; and they considered it important that the actual sentiments of His Highness, io 


reference to which different opinions were held by different authorities, should be tested in 
good time. 


“ Accordingly on Your Excellency’s departure from England to assume the Viceroyalty, 
Her Majesty’s Government instructed you to offer to Shere Ali that same active countenance 
and protection which he had previously solicited at the hands of the Indian Government. 
It was clearly impossible, however, to enter into any formal engagement in this sense without 
requiring from the Amir some substantial proof of his unity of interests with the British 
Government. Whilst Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, authorized Your Excellency to 
concede to His Highness substantial pecuniary aid, a formal recognition of his dynasty, so far 
as it would not involve active interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, and an 
explicit pledge of material support in case of unprovoked foreign aggression, you were directed 
not to incur these heavy responsibilities unless Shere Ali, on his part, were prepared to allow a 
British ageat, or agents, access to positions in his territories (other than at Kabul itself), 
where, without prejudicing the personal authority of the ruler, they could acquire trustworthy 
information of events likely to threaten the tranquillity or independence of Afghanistan. 


“The measures which Your Excellency adopted on your arrival in India to give effect 
to the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government were framed with discretion, and in a 
spirit of consideration towards Shere Ali. You sent your Native Aide-de-camp, Ressaldar-Major 
Kbanan Khan, to that prince, charged with the duty of informing him of your desire to 
epute temporarily to his capital, or to any other point in Afghan territory agreeable to His 
Highness, a special Envoy, whose mission was not merely to be one of compliment, but one for 
the discussion of matters of common interest to the two Governments; and you took care to 
convey to Hie Highness verbal assurances of the friendly character of your advances to him. 
But Shere Ali rejected your overtures and declined to receive your Envoy. 
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“Your Excellency exhorted the Amir to consider seri ‘ 
tude which might end in compelling the British ae Te renee of anti 
as a prince who voluntarily desired to isolate his interests from those of ie Brit; h “Oe ork 
ment. In a conciliatory spirit you abstained from pressing upon him the rece saa ote 
Envoy, and you acceded to a suggestion of His Highness that your Vakil at Kabul Howl 
make personal representations to you on the Amir’s behalf. These Tepresentations ; ne 
be a recapitulation of grievances dating from. 1872, and were briefly as follows :— Proved to 


“1. The communication which he had received from the late V i 
of bis rebellious son Yakub Khan, whom he had smpasoted, Rone veer ey ne eee aaale 


2. The decision on the question of the Seietén boundary. 


“3. The gifts sent by the late Viceroy direct to the Chief of Wakhan, who is a tributa 
to the Amir. - 


“4. The repeated rejection of his previous requests for an alliance and a formal 
peel of the order of succession as established by bim in the person of his son, Abdulla 
an. 


“These grievances appeared to weigh heavily on His Highness’ mind, and yon there- 
fore lost no time in assuring Shere Ali, through the Vakil, of the friendly feeling of the 
British Government towards him, of your desire to remove by a frank exchange of views 
all causes of irritation on bis mind, and of your willingness to accede to his proposal that, in 
lieu of Sir Lewis Pelly proceeding to Kabul, an Afghan E’nyoy should be deputed to meet one 
from Your Excellency at Peshawar. 


“Your Vakil thereupon returned to Kabul, charged with the duty of explaining to the 
Amir, with the assistance of a clearly worded aide memoire, the favourable treaty which the 
British Government was prepared, upon certain conditions, to negotiate with him, and its 
desire to clear up past misunderstandings. His Highness evinced no cordiality in his recep- 
tion of him; but after some delay he deputed to Peshawur his Minister, Syad Nur Mahomed 
Shah, there to carry on with Sir Lewis Pelly the negotiations which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had considered of sufficient importance to have taken place on Afghan soil with the 
Amir himself. Although the Amir had been informed in writing, both of the concessions 
which the British Government was ready to grant to him and the conditions attached to them, 
and although, at the same time, it was signified to him that it would be of no avail for him 
to send his Envoy to Peshawuwr unless His Highness were prepared to agree to those condi- 
tions as the bases of the proposed treaty, it became apparent in the course of the conference 
that the Minister had received no specific authority to accept them. As, moreover, the 
language and conduct of Shere Ali, which had so long been dubious, became openly inimical, 
you judiciously took advantage of the sudden death of His Highness’ Envoy to discontinue 
negotiations, the bases of which bad been practically rejected. 


“This step on your part, as well as all your proceedings throughout the year preced- 
ing the conference, met with the entire approval of Her Majesty’s Government. As observed 
by my predecessor in his despatch of the 4th October 1877, Her Majesty’s Government had 
felt justified in hoping that the advantages which they were ready to tender to the Amir 
would have been accepted in the spirit in which they were offered. At the same time, the 
attitude of His Highness for some years past had been so ambiguous as to prepare them for a 
different result. I'ar, however, from regarding the possibility of failure as affording sufficient 
grounds for total inaction, and continued acquiescence in the existing state of relations with 
the Amir, they had arrived at the conclusion that while the prevailing uncertainty as to His 
Highness’ disposition rendered caution necessary in their advances, it was in itself @ reason for 
adopting steps which would elicit the truth. From this point of view Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not regard the result of the Peshawar conference as altogether unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as they were no longer left in doubt as to the reality of the Amir’s alienation, which 


had previously been a matter of speculation. On the other hand, the proceedings at the 
conference, and the previous negotiations, had placed before the Amir in a clear light the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to their existing obligations’ towards him, and had, at the 


same time, informed him of the terms, so favourable to’ his interests, on which they were 
willing to draw closer the bonds of union between the two countries, and to place their 


mutual relations on a footing more advantageous to both. 
us treated, Her Majesty’s Government were of opinion 
but to maintain an attitude of vigilant reserve until 


such time as the Amir might better realize his own position and interests. This view had 
been anticipated by you in the final assurances conveyed to the Afghan Euvoy by Sir Lewis 
Pelly, and your policy since the close of the Peshawur conference has been in accordance 


with it. Whilst carefully watching the course of affairs in Afghanistan, so far as the 
ion has admitted, you abstained from all interference 


imperfect means of obtaining informat dmitt ‘senges : rt 
in them, in the hope that time would enable His Highness to realize the dangers aceruing to 
himself by the rejection of the friendly advances of the British Government. That hope, 
however, has not been realized. The Amir has persisted in his unfriendly isolation, 
and ultimately, having two years ago declined to receive a British Envoy, even tempo- 
rarily, within his territory, on the ground that he could not guarantee his safety, nor 


z 4A: 


“Their overtures having been th 
that no course was open to them, 
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thereafter be left with any excuse for declining to receive a Russian Mission, he hag welcomed 
with every appearance of ostentation an Embassy from the Czar, despatched to his Court at 
a time when there were indications that an interruption of friendly relations between this 
country and Russia might be imminent. 


“Tn these circumstances Your Excellency represented to Her Majesty’s Government 
that a policy of inaction could no longer be persisted in, and that the Amir’s reception of the 
Russian Mission at euch a time, and under such circumstances, left him no further excuse for 
declining to receive at his capital an Envoy from the British Government. Your Excellency 
proposed, therefore, to demand the reception of a Mission to Kabul, headed by an officer of 
rank, in the person of Sir Neville Chamberlain, whose name and family were held in high 
esteem by the Amir. 


“This proposal was approved by Her Majesty’s Government. It was evident that 
a potentate who willingly admitted to his capital, at a critical period, Envoys of a Power which 
at the moment might be regarded as making its advances with objects not friendly to the 
British Government, could not reasonably refuse to receive a Mission from a Power with which 
be had continuously been in alliance. Your Excellency in Council did not anticipate any such 
refusal, and Her Majesty’s Government saw no reason to question the soundness of your 
opinion on this point, based, as it must have been, on the best intormation at your command. 


“The anticipations both of Your Excellency and of Her Majesty’s Government were, 
however, disappointed by the event. Ina friendly letter, earried to Kabul by the Nawab 
Ghulam Hassan Khan, you informed the Amir of the date on which Sir Neville Chamberlain 
was to leave Peshawur, and you gave His Highness adequate time in which to issue orders to 
his local officials for the reception of the Mission. You caused it, moreover, to be intimated 
to His Highness and his officials that a refusal of free passage to the Mission would be regarded 
by you as an act of hostility. The orders sent to the Afghan officers at Ali Masjid were, 
nevertheless, the reverse of what you had a right to expect, and Major Cavagnari, who went in 
advance of your Envoy, was distinctly informed that any attempt to enter Afghan territory 
would be resisted by foree of which an ostentatious display was at once made, 


“This conduct on the part of the Amir was wholly without justification. He was 
aware from various communications addressed to him by Your Ixcellency’s predecessors, that 
the Russian Government had given assurances to the Government of Her Majesty to regard 
his territories as completely beyond its sphere of action ; he was equally aware that the whole 
policy of the British Government, since his accession to the throne, had been to strengthen 
his power and authority, and to protect him from foreign aggression, although the methods 
adopted for doing so may not have at all times accorded with His Highness’ own views; he 
had received from the British Government evidence of good-will, manifested by large gifts of 
money and arms, as well as by its successful efforts in obtaining from the Czar’s Government 
its formal recognition of a fixed boundary, agreeable to himself between his kingdom and the 
neighbouring Khanates; his subjects had been allowed to pass frecly throughout India, to the 
great benefit of the trade and commerce of his country; and in no single instance has the 
Amir himself, or any of his people, been treated unjustly or inhospitably within British 
jurisdiction. By every bond of international courtesy, as well as by the Treaty engagement 
of 1835 existing between the two countries, binding him to be the friend of our friends and 


the enemy of our enemies, the Amir was bound to a line of conduct the reverse of that which 
he adopted. 


“Tn reporting to Her Majesty’s Government the forcible rejection of your friendly 
Mission, Your Excellency expressed the conviction of the Government of India that this act 
deprived the Amir of all further claim upon the forbearance of the British Government, and 
necessitated instant action, Her Majesty’s Government were, however, unwilling to accept 
the evasive letter brought from Kabul by the Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan as Shere Al’s 
final answer to your Government, and determined to give him a short time for reconsideration. 
While, therefore, Her Majesty’s Government acknowledged fully as binding on them the 
pledges given by Sir Neville Chamberlain to the friendly Chiefs and people who undertook the 
safe conduct of his Mission, they decided to make an effort to avert the calamities of war, 
and with this object instructed Your Excellency to address to His Highness a demand, in 
temperate language, requiring a full and suitable apology within a given time for the affront 
which he has offered to the British Government, the reception of a permanent British Mission 
within his territories, and reparation for any injury inflicted by him on the tribes who attended 
Sir Neville Chamberlain and Major Cavagnari, as well as an undertaking not to molest them bere- 
after. ‘bese instructions were promptly carried into effect by Your Excellency’s Government, 
and the Amir has been informed that unless a clear and satisfactory reply be received from him 


by the 20th November, you will be compelled to consider his intentions as hostile, and to treat 
him as a declared enemy. 


A It only remains for me to assure Your Excellency of the cordial support of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the onerous circumstances in which you are placed, and to state that 
I have received the commands of Her Majesty to publish this despatch for the general inform- 
ation of the public, in anticipation of the papers connected with the important question with 
which it deals. Those papers are in course of preparation, but, as they cover a period of uot 
less than fifteen years, they must necessarily be voluminous.” 
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172. The Russian Mission 
; é at Kabul. M, i i 
its existence.— It will be convenient to insert here a Bee epee 
proceedings of the Russian Mission, the arrival of which at Kabul has be i 
described in paragraphs 152 and 153 of this Précis a 


At first, when questioned on the subject, responsible i i 
strenuously denied that any Mission had teen sent : Faia pores ae 
despatch of one had ever been contemplated, Thus ina despatch dated ard 
July 1878, Lord A. Loftus, British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh deaceiyell 
an interview on the previous day with M. deGiers in which the latter had posi- 
tively stated that no Russian representative had been instructed, either by the 
Imperial Government at St. Petersburgh or by the Governor-General of Turkis- 
tan, to proceed to Kabul, and that there was no intention of seading one there. 


Lord Augustus then observed that, for some ti i 
é SOY m Sh, 

find cestiod ab Kubbl, aniclink ieice had bew cee ee 

ul, ar igucs liad been apparently carried on with 
a view to create dissension between the Amir of Afghanistan and the Indian 
Government. This course was not in conformity with the arrangements 
entered into hetween the Governments of England and Russia, and, if con- 
tinued, it must inevitably produce results pr-judicial to the maintenance of 
good relations between the two Goveraments. 


M. deGiers replied that there bad been a moment when war between 
England and Russia appeared to be almost imminent, and that, under those 
circumstances, no doubt the military commanders conceived it to be their duty 
to take such measures as might be necessary and serviceable to their country. 
He denied, however, as far as he was aware, that there bad been any intrigues 
with the Amir of Kabul of the nature to which Lord Augustus had alluded. 
The only diplomatic measure which he had taken was to send M. Bakouline, 
the Russian Consul at Astrabad, to Meshed, to watch the movements of 
Captains Napier and Butler, who were reported to be inciting the ‘l'urkoman 
tribes to hostilities against Russia. 

As Her Majesty’s Government subsequently ascertained on excellent 
authority that the projects of despatching a Russian Mission to Kabul was 
& devopding Ws wowedldlatntiadow discussed three times at the Council of Miuisters,* 
nal de St. Petersbourg, duted 9thzist the task of reconciling M. deGiers’ explanations 
despateh of n Aiieton to Kabulewere With that precision of statement which among 
aent to General Kaufmann in April western nations is called ‘truth, becomes exceed- 
mee ingly difficult. 


173. Her Majesty’s Government instruct the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburgh to request the withdrawal of 
the Russian Mission. M. deGiers’ reply and M. Bartholomei’s 
explanations to Lord Salisbury.—In a letter, dated 8th August, the 
tclegrams, cited in the early part of this Chapter, which passed between the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State on the subject of the reported arrival of 
a Russian Mission at Kabul were laid by Lord Cranbrook before the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Attention was drawn to the repeated declar- 
ationst made in 1869, 1874, 1875, and 1876 by the Russian Government in 


+ On the 24th February-7th March 1869, Prince Gortehakow wrote to Baron Brannow ag follows :—" Vous 
pouvez donc, mon cher Baron, réiterer nu Principal Seerétaire VEtat de S. M. B. assurance positive que 5. M. 
Imperinle considdre PAfghanistan comme entidrement en dehors de la sphére ot In Russie peut otre appelee & exercer 
aon influence. Aucune intervention ou interference quelconque contraire 4 Vindependauce de cet Etat n’entre dang ses 
jutentions.’ On the 28th Janunry 187+, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburgh reported that, in aw conversa- 
tion with the Russian Chancellor, His Highness had expressed himself in the following terms :—“ As regards Afghanis- 
tun, His Highness (Prince Gortehakow) repeated to me that tho Imperial Government considered that kingdom to bd 
beyond the ephore of their political action, and that, happen what night in the interual state of that aint he 
Imperial Government would not interfere”’ This intelligence was confirmed by Prince Soho ee ina 
despatch addressed to Count Brunnow, which was communicated to Her Majesty's Government on the 17th Fe pruary 
1874. His Highness wrote:—“ J'ai réiteré a Lord A. Loftus Passurance positive que le Cubinet Tiperiul bersinte a 
considdrer |'Afghanistan comme entidrement en dehors de sn sphdre d’uction —a declaration which was quoted byt i 
Princo in a memorandum enclosed in a despatch to Couut Schouvaloff, dated Sth April 1875. Finally on ae 
February 1876, the Chancellor issued the following instructions to the Russian Arbassudor in London im ae ez 
dire 4 S. EB. d’ordre de Notre Auguste Maitre que nous ndbdrons entidrement Nx conclusions d apres i les o 
maintenant, (le part et d’autre arrangement convent quant aux limites de | Afghnnistan, qui dewcurerait en de ‘alg oe 
lu sphare d’action de la Rusaic, les deaux Cabinets consideruient comme vloses les discussions recunnucs peu pratiques 
Telatives d la zOue neutre et A la zéne intermédinire.” 

essed to Sir A. Buchanan, 


“Tei , mution that, in 1869, Prince Gortchakow expr 0 a 
vee cies Bae Tae then Bor’ Majesty's Awmbassnilor at St. Petersburgh, his concurrence with 


ener Se selarat the lute Lord Mayo’s vivws, that Russian Ageuts should uot visit Kubul. 
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respect to Afghanistan to the effect that that country lay beyond the sphere of 
Russian influence, and that Russian Agents should not visit Kabul. Lord 
Cranbrook observed :— 


“The Russian Government has thus, during the last ten years, stood pledged to an 
attitude of aésolute non-intervention in the affairs of Afghanistan. On the other hand, the 
policy of the British Government towards that State during the same period has been shaped 
in an entirely opposite sense; it has been, in fact, to exercise a proper and legitimate influence 
at Kabul, to encourage Shere Ali in a peaceful policy towards his neighbours ; to respect his 
independence; and, whilst accepting no further responsibility in regard to his action than {o 
press on him, when needful, our friendly advice, to protect him from foreign interference and 
aggression. In other words, whilst Russia has bound herself to abstain from exercising 
influence of any kind in Afghanistan, the policy of Her Majesty’s Government has been, in 
the interests of peace, to exercise an influence which should be unchallenged and paramount, 


“Jt is true that the Russian Government has ase Mieaeey of any such step on its 

: : ie part as that now reported. . deGiers has formally stated 

Pe iia teatanieot Salis- is fact, to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Putersbunsh: 
bury, duted 3rd July 1878. that no such Mission as that referred to by Lord Lytton has 
been, or was intended to be, sent to Kabul by the Imperial Government, or by General Kauff- 
mann ; he has, with equal emphasis, denied the existence of intrigues between General Kauff- 
® Lord A. Loftus, to Marquis of mann and Shere Ali. But, in the face of the particulars now 


Salisbury— received from India, corroborated, as they are, from other 
ate sieeaara sources,* Viscount Cranbrook cannot pretend to accept as 
Srd July 1878, &c. satisfactory these denials. 


“ Assuming the truth of the facts reported, it appears that, contrary to all engagements 
with England, a Russian Mission has found its way to the Amir of Kabul, who has received it, 
either willingly or under pressure, without reference to the Indian Government. This Mission 
is said to be backed by four Russian columns, aggregating some 15,000 men moving through 
the Turkoman country, and on the line of the Oxus, and converging on points which may be 
said to directly menace the safety and integrity of Afghanistan. 


“To meet this difficulty, the Viceroy has proposed, as a preliminary measure, to insist on 

‘ the reception by the Amir of a suitable British Mission at 

a Saks ia ea AUEME IE Rabaln proposal which, as will be scen from the telegram 
quoted in the margin, the Secretary of State for India has deemed it expedient to sanction. 

“But Lord Cranbrook cannot consider this step as adequate in itself to the occasion, and is 
strongly of opinion that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburgh should be at once 
instructed to address the Russian Cabinet upon the proceedings of the Russian authorities in 
Turkistan. 

“Tt is the Russian Cabinet alone which is responsible for the acts of its Agents, and it is 
the Russian Governor-General of Turkistan, rather than the Amir Shere Ali, who, with or with- 
out authority, is at this moment pursuing a policy of which the effect must be to seriously 
agitate the minds of Her Majesty’s subjects throughout India. 

“Tn view of the gravity of the situation, the Secretary of State for India may safely leave 
to Lord Salisbury, who has a full knowledge of the question, the adoption of such language at 


St. Petersburgh as he may think best calculated to bring about ‘a result such as the enyage- 
ments of Russia entitle us to expect.” 


A despatch in the general sense of Lord Cranbrook’s remarks was then 
addressed to the British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, and he was desired to 
mention to Prince Gortchakow the reports which has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to enquire whether there was any foundation for them. It 
was to be made known to His Highness that proceedings of the kind referred 
to, would cause uneasiness in India and dissatisfaction in England; and, should 
it prove that there was any truth in the statement that a Russian Mission had 
proceeded to Kabul, the British Ambassador was to express the hope of Her 
Majesty’s Government that it might be at once withdrawn as being inconsistent 
with the assurances so frequently received from His Highness. 


On the 14th and 15th August, Mr. Plunkett, the British Chargé d’ Affaires 


Enclosures of letters from Politionn 2+ St. Petersburgh, reported the results of further 


Seerctary, ludia Office, No. 79 A.,dated COMMunications with M. deGiers. The latter, 
Bth August, and No. 87, dated 5th Sep- 


tember whilst acknowledging that steps had been taken in 
' Central Asia in view of the probability of war with 
England, declared that all had now been stopped, and asserted positively that 


os aaa either military or political, were being at present taken against 
Englan 


Mr. Plunkett had r 
M. deGiers and Lor 
fact that danger of 


eferred to the conversation on the 2nd July between 
d Augustus Loftus, and had enquired, with regard to the 
war between England and Russia had now happily passed 
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away, what measures had been taken for arrest ‘ 
columns which had left Tashkend and Krasnovedeie a ae ce aps 
that the Russian Envoy or Agent was still residing at Kabul, it was true 


After carefully weighing his words, M. deGiers repli i i 
military movements, he could not be answerable ferfle den wicca “ 
was naturally not acquainted; he could only answer for the principles wt h 
had been laid down for the policy of the Government. He was ably an ‘i 
Mr. Plunkett that it was not true that any Russian emissary had proce dled te 
Kabul with any letters from the Emperor to the Amir. aoa 


Possibly there might have been a letter from General Kauffmann. Orders 
had been given to arrest the march of all the columns which had been put in 
movement from Tushkend, and, as a matter of fact, he was under the imopres- 
sion that the troops had already resumed their old stations. M. deGiers twice 
repeated his assurance that all the special measures which had been taken in 
Central Asia, and which Russia had as much right to take, in view of the 
impending risk of war, as Great Britain had had to bring Indian troops to 
Malta, had been stopped; and he asserted positively that, at the present 
moment, no military measurcs whatever were being taken which could give 
umbrage to the British Government. 


In answer to the question whether equally satisfactory assurances could 
be given in respect to the political steps which had been undertaken in view 
of complications with Great Britain, M. deGiers ut once replied— 

“ Everything has been stopped. The political as well as the military precautions which 
we thought ourselves justified in taking against you—everything has been stopped.” 

The instructions issued to the British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh 
have been described. In accordance with them Mr. Plunkett, having failed to 
secure an interview witb M. deGiers before the latter’s departure to join the 
Czar in the Crimea, addressed that gentleman an official note, dated 26th 
August, to which after a delay of some days he received the following reply :-— 


Dated Livadia, 27th August-8th September 1 878. 


From—M. pz Grenrs, Russian Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
To—f. Rk. Puunssrt, Esq., Her Majesty's Chargé d'Affuires at St. Petersburgh. 

“Ce n’est qu’ aujord’hui que je me trouve en mesure de répondre & la note que vous 
avez bien voulu m’addresser en date du 14-26 courant et quim’est parvenu durant mon voyage. 

“Soit en reconnaissaut la parfaite exactitude des citations faites dans cette piéce, je ne 
puis que confirmer ce que j’ai en déja l’bonneur de vous dire, c’est que les dispositions du 
Gouvernement Impérial dans la question de |’Asie Centrale dont ces citations réproduisent les 
témoignages, ont di nécessairement subir le contre coup des conditions politiques dans lesquel- 
les attitude de Angleterre nous a placé durant la derniére crise en Orient. Mais dans les 
circonstances actuelles, ces dispositions sont les mémes que jadis et de nature 2 n’inspirer 
aucune défiance au Gouvernement Anglais. : 

“ Je dois ajonter que Ia Mission qu’A tort vous attribuez au Général Abramof est d’ua 
caractére provisoire et de pure courtoisie; elle ne peut dés lors porter la moindre atteinte aux 
asburances pacifiques que vous mentionnez. 

“ Jaime a esparer que les explications que M. Bartholomey a déja été chargé de donner 
& Lord Salisbury 4 ce sujet auront suffisamment éclairci la situation.” 

With regard to these explanations it may be observed that the communi- 
cations made by Mon. Bartholomei to Lord Salisbury were generally to the 
same effect as those by M. deGiers. He stated that the military and political 
measures adopted in Turkistan were actuated by the necessities of the situation 
caused by the state of affairs in regard to Turkey, and were called forth 
especially by the attitude of Great Britain towards Russia. General Kauff- 
mann’s proceedings must therefore be regarded as the result of a course imposed 
upon him by the force of circumstances. With regard to the letter from the 
Emperor which was supposed to bave been transmitted to the Amir Shere Ali 
Khan, M. Bartholomei was authorized to state that there had never been any 


question of sending such a letter. 


174. General proceedings of the Russian Mission. Return 
of General Stoletoff to Tashkend accompanied by an Afghan 
Embassy.—According to a letter from Tashkend in the Russki Mir of the 
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8rd-15th October 1878, the Russian Embassy, consisting of Major-General 
Stoletoff, who was accompanied by Colonel Rosgonoff, four interpreters, and 
twenty-two Cossacks, left Samarkand for Kabul on the and-14th July. Its 
professed object was to open direct commercial relations with Afghanistan, as 
well as with India, and also to express to Shere Ali the Russian appreciation of 
his attitude during the Russo-Turkish war. 


On the Gth-18th July the Embassy reached Mazir-i-Sharif, the Governor 
of which town had been instructed by the Amir to conduct the Embassy to 
Kabul. On their arrival the Governor was too ill to accompany them, and 
after a few days died. The Embassy then proceeded, accompanied only by an 
cere ret tere escort, and on the 29th July* reached Kabul, where 

cue in accordance with the Amir’s orders they were 
lodged close to the palace. 


On the following day the Amir formally received the Embassy in the 
presence of his Ministers and Court officials. According to the accounts of 
witnesses the Amir was extremely gracious, and ordered that the Russians 
should be shown everything of note in the town. Ceremonial dinners were 
given, and a large parade took place in honor of the Embassy, 


Further, the Amir, in order to express the extent of his appreciation of 
Russia’s friendship, enquired whether it would be possible for some Afghan 
officials to accompany General Stoletoff to Tashkend, in order that they might 
personally testify to General Kauffmann the great honor which had been done 
the Amir by the despatch of an Embassy to him. Consequently, when General 
Stoletoff returned to Tashkend on the 3rd-15th September, he was attended by 
an Afghan Mission comprising of Munshi Mahomed Hassan, described as Minis- 
ter of the Interior, a Colonel in personal attendance on the Amir, and three other 
persons. They were well received at Tashkend, and the following paltry 
presents—judged by Indian notions—were bestowed on them, viz., Munshi 
Mahomed Hassan, a silver goblet with cover, the Colonel, a silver mug, and the 
others a silver cup each; some cloth and a silver cigar-case were also given to 
each of them. There was a talk of the Afghan Embassy being sent on to St. 
Petersburgh. In Appendix XLII will be found a collection of papers relating 
to the proceedings of the Russian Mission at Kabul, a description of the route 
followed, and also of extracts from Russian newspapers on the policy of 
England and Russia in Central Asia. 


175. Further steps taken by the British Government in 
regard to the retention of the Russian Mission at Kabul after 
withdrawal of the Russian Envoy. Exchange of notes between 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff.—It has been seen that 
General Stoletoff arrived at Tashkend on his return from Kabul on the 3rd- 
15th September ; he left behind him at Kabul the following members of his 
Mission : Colonel Rosgonoff, M. Malevinski, M. Benedersky, M. Nasirov and 
Zamat Beg—tbese no doubt are the persons said to have accompanied the 
Amir in his flight from Kabul after the commencement of the war. On the 
10th December 1878, in a conversation with Lord Salisbury, Count Schouvaloff 
mentioned that though the Russian Envoy who had been sent to Afghanistan 
had been recalled to Russia, the Russian Mission still remained at Kabul. 
Lord Salisbury expressed great surprise at this statement, which was entirely 
new to Her Majesty’s Government, and pointed out to Count Schouvaloff the 
untenable position taken up by the Russian Government, which admitted that 
the despatch of a Mission had been an infraction of the understanding existing 
between the two countries only justified by the probability of war, but which 
now continued to maintain the Mission long after friendly relations had been 
fully re-established ; and earnestly urged the expediency of withdrawing the 
Mission, the continued presence of which was entirely at variance with the 
engagements which were still in force between England and Russia. Count 
Schouvaloff admitted that the course followed by the Russian Government was 
abnormal, and asked whether Lord Salisbury admitted that the British Govern- 
ment had engaged to respect the independence of Afghanistan, basing his 
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contention that such an engagement had been made upon tl 
contained in Lord Derby’s despatch to Mr. Doria of the 5th Ken 


Lord Salisbury said that all the engagements which tl iti 
: < « ; : Ac B : t be G - 
ment had taken, or which the Russian Government had taken, . tant noe 
spondence were regarded as still binding; but he could not admit that the 
words used by Lord Derby went so far as to make the maintenance of the 


independence of Afghanistan a matter of engagement on the part of England 
towards Russia, 5 


At a subsequent conversation on the 12th December the discussion was 
renewed. 


Count Schouvaloff intimated clearly that it was the intention of the 
Russian Government forthwith to withdraw their Mission. At the same time 
he again asked whether he might consider the understanding formerly arrived 
at with respect to Central Asia to be still in vigour; and whether the British 
Government admitted that the recognition of Afghanistan as an independent 
State under British influence formed part of that understanding. He relied 
especially upon the language of the Memorandum of 1875. 


Lord Salisbury said that England would adhere to all the undertakings she 
had given. The Memorandum did not, however, in the judgment of Her 
Majesty’s Government, bear the construction which Count Schouvaloff placed 
upon it, and, therefore, it could not be admitted that England was under any 
engagement with respect to the independence of Afghanistan; but it might be 
seen from the speeches of Ministers in public that the maintenance of Afghan- 
istan as an independent State under British influence was the policy which at 
present we desired to pursue. 


Ultimately these conversations were reproduced in the following official 
communications :— 
Londres, le 7-19 Decembre 1878. 


De—Count ScHOUVALOFF, 
To—Manquis or Sarispury. 


“Vous avez exprimé de la surprise en apprenant que la Mission Russe que vous avez cru 
avoir quitté Cabool s’y trouvait encore. Vous m’avez rappelé la déclaration faite par M. le 
Sénateur deGiers au Chargé d’Affaires Britannique, concernant le caractére provisoire de cette 
Mission, envoyee dans des circonstances exceptionvelles et lorsequ’il était & craindre en effet 
qu’une guerre n’éclatat entre l’Angleterre et Ja Russie. 

“J'ai regu un télégramme du Prince Gortchakow dans lequel il me charge de vous 
demander si Jes arrangements entre la Russie et 1’Angleterre, tels qu’ils existaient avant Venvoi 
de la Mission et tels qu’ils sont consignés dans la correspondance échangée 4 ce sujet entre les 
deux Cabinets, sont maintenus par le Gouvernement de la Reine, et s’ils conservent.a ses yeux 
leur caractére obligatoire. 

“ Sa Majeste l’Empereur est disposé, pour sa part, a observer tous les arrangements relatifs 
a Asie Centrale conclus entre la Russie et l’Angleterre, et & rappeler immédiatement la Mission 
Russe qui se trouve 4 Cabool. 


Dated Foreign Office, London, 19th December 1978. 


From—Manrevis oF Savispupy, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
To—Count ScHouvALorrFr. 
i tate to Your Excellency 
“Tp yeply to your letter of this day’s date, I have the honor to s 

that the eee haned T ofeeenbe of the Russian Mission at Kabul is the sole obstacle to o full 
revival of the understanding between the two Powers expressed in the correspondence which has 
passed between them upon the subject of Afghanistan and Central Asia; and when the Russian 
Mission is withdrawn, Her Majesty’s Government will consider that all engagements on both 
sides with respect to those countries retain their obligatory character. 


i yas i 1 hourvaloff 
On the 19th December, Lord Salisbury was informed by Count Schouval 
that instructions had been sent on the 15th December to the Russian Mission 
to withdraw from Kabul. 


176. The Amir’s reply to the Viceroy’s ultimatum.—A Exit 
description of the chief political events which supervened during ee pon nn 
ance of hostilities and of the negotiations which ultimately terminated in 
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conclusion of the Treaty of Gandamak will bring this Précis to an appropriate 
conclusion. If has been seen that the Amir failed to reply within the stipulat. 
ed period to the Viceroy’s ultimatum of the 29th October ; his answer, however, 
did eventually arrive. On the 30th November a subordinate officer of the 
Kabul Government reached the British Camp at Dakka and delivered a letter 
from the Amir to the address of the Viceroy. It was ascertained that thig 
messenger had reached Basawal on the 22nd November, when, having received 
intelligence of the capture of Ali Masjid by British troops, he immediately 
returned to Kabul. ‘be Awmir’s letter, though dated 19th November, was 
believed to bave been re-written at Kabul after news of the fall of Ali Masjid. 
The text of this letter, which is givea in full below, was telegraphed to the 
Secretary of State on the 7th December. On the 9th, Lord Cranbrook replied 
pointing out that it evaded all the requirements specified in the Viceroy’s ulti- 
matum, and could not have been accepted even if it had reached before the 
20th November. He authorized the Government of India, if a suitable oppor. 
tunity should arise, to reply to the effect that the British Government had 
every desire to maintain peace and close friendship with the Government and 
people of Afghanistan, but that there could be no cessation of hostilities or 
negotiations for terms of peace until a clear and unequivocal submission was 
tendered by the Amir. 


Tranelation of letter from His Highness the Amir of Kabul, to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 19th 
November 1878. 


“Be it known to Your Excellency that I have received, and read from beginning to end, 
the friendly letter which Your Excellency has sent in reply to the letter I despatched by 
Nawab Ghulam Hassan Khan, With regard to the expressions used by Your Excellency 
in the beginning of your letter, referring to the friendly character of the Mission and the 
good-will of the British Government, I leave it to Your Excellency, whose wisdom and justice 
are universally admitted, to decide whether any reliance can be placed upon good-will, if it be 
evidenced by words only. But if, on the other hand, good-will really consists of deeds aud 
actions, then, it has not been manifested by the various wishes that have been expressed, and 
the proposals that have been made by British officials during the last few years to officials of 
this God-granted Government,—proposals which, from their nature, it was impossible for 
them to comply with. 


“One of these proposals referred to my undutiful son, the ill-starred wretch, Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, and was contained in a letter addressed by the officials of the British Govern- 
ment to the British Agent then residing in Kabul. It was written in that letter that if the 
eaid Yakub Khan be released and set at liberty, our friendship with the Afghan Government 
will be firmly cemented; but that otherwise it will not. 


“There are several other grounds of complaint of similar nature which contain no evidence 
of good-will ; but which, on the contrary, were effective in increasing the aversion and appre- 
hension already entertained by the subjects of this God-granted Government. 


“With regard to my refusal to receive the British Mission, Your Excellency has stated 
that it would appear from my conduct that I was actuated by feelings of direct hostility 
towards the British Government. 


“T assure Your Excellency that, on the contrary, the officials of this God-granted Govern- 
ment, in repulsing the Mission, were not influenced by any hostile or inimical feelings towards 
the British Government, nor did they intend that any insult or affront should be offered; but 
they were afraid that the independence of this Government might be affected by the arrival 
of the Mission, and that the friendship which has now existed between the two Governments 
for several years might be annihilated. 


“A paragraph in Your Excellency’s letter corrobora'es the statement which they have 
made to this Government. The feelings of apprehension which were aroused in the minds of 
the people of Afghanistan by the mere announcement of the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to senda Mission to Kabul, before the Mission itsclf had actually started or arrived at 
Pesbawur, have subsequently been fully justified by the statement in Your Excellency’s letter 
that I should be held responsible for any injury that might befall the tribes who acted as 
guides to the Mission, and that I should be called upon to pay compensation to them for any 
loss they might have suffered; and that, if at any time those tribes should meet with ill- 
treatment at my hands, the British Government would at once take steps to protect them. 
Had these apprehensions proved groundless, and had the object of the Mission been really 
friendly, and no force or threats of violence used, the Mission would, as a matter of course, 
have been alluwed a free Passage, as such Missions are customary and of frequent occurrence 
between allied States. I am now sincerely stating my own feelings when I say that this 
Government has maintained, and always will maintain, the former friendship which existed 


between the two Governments, and cherishes no feelings of hostility and ition towards the 
British Government. , B® y and opposition tow 
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“Tt is also incumbent upon the officials of the Briti 
and consideration for the greatness and eminence oritee ee, ot ot respect 
consent to inflict any injury upon their well-disposed seiglilica: anil nt, ere not 
of grievous troubles upon the shoulders of their sincere friends: “hut on i ha fee 
should exert themselves to maintain the friendly feelings which have hithert eCanbrar they 
this God-granted Government, in order thu: the relations between the twa pool towards 
remain on the same footing as before ; and if, in accordance with the custom ne may 
the British Government should desire to send a purely friendly and anarae a lie tates, 
country, with a small escort not exceeding 20 or 30 men, similar to that wh sah ated oe 
Russian Mission, this servant of God will not oppose its progress.” hich attended the 


177, Flight of the Amir from Kabul and release of Sirdar 
Yakub Khan.—On the 29th December Major Cavagnari telegraphed from 
Ali Baghan the receipt of authentic intelligence of the Amir's flight from 
Kabul to Afghan-Turkistan. He was accompanied by the remaining members 
of the Russian Mission, and Sirdar Yakub Khan, who had been released from 
confinement, had assumed charge of Kabul. The news have been brought b 
Ghulam Nakshband Khan, a pensioned Ressaldar of the Bengal Cavalry nee 
residing in Kabul. Before his departure the Amir appeared to have lost all 
authority at Kabul, while his army had been weakened by numerous desertions. 
The Sruihy between Jeclalabad and Kabul was described to be in a state of 
anarchy. 


There appears to be no doubt that the Amir’s object in leaving his capital 
was to proceed to St. Petersburgh, and there endeavour to secure Russian aid 
or intervention in behalf of his cause. ‘This intention is clearly expressed in 
the annexed letter addressed by the Amir to the officers of the British Govern- 
ment in which he proclaims that the arena of his dispute with the British 
Government will shortly be transferred to St. Petersburgh, there to be decided 
in accordance with equity by a Congress of all Europe. This epistle was pro- 
bably composed us a response to the British manifesto of the 21st November ; it 
was brought in by Ghulam Nakshband Khan who received it from the Amir :— 


Letter from the Amin SHuns Ant Kuay, to the Officers of the British Government, dated 13th December 1878. 


“ Be it known to the Officers of British Government that this supplicant before God 
never supposed nor wished that the matters (in dispute) between you and myself should 
come to this issue (literally, ‘ should come out from the curtain’), or that the veil of friendship 
and amity which has for many years been upheld between two neighbours and adjoining States 
should without any cause be thus drawn aside. ; 

“ And since you have begun the quarrel, and hostilities, and have advanced on Afghan 
territory, this supplicant before God, with the unanimous consent and advice of all the nobles, 
grandees, and of the army in Afghanistan, having abandoned his troops, bis realm, and all 


the possessions of his crown, has departed with expedition, accompanied by a few attendants, 
© The Fuglish word { a to St. Petersburgh, the capital of the Czar of Russia, where 

Res Rang Mal word Je.Ueee before a Congress* the whole history of the transactions 
between myself and yourselves will be submitted to all the Powers (of Europe). I£ you have 
anything in dispute with me regarding State affairs in Afghanistan, you should institute and 
establish your case at St. Petersburgh, and state and explain what you desire; so that the 
questions in dispute between us may be made known and clear to all the Powers. And surely 
the side of right will not be overlooked. If your intentions are otherwise, and you entertain 
hostile and vindictive feelings toward the people of Afghanistan, God alone is their protector 
and real preserver. Upon the course of action here above stated, this supplicant before God 


has resolved and decided.” 


178. Measures taken by the Government of India to 
ascertain Yakub Khan’s sentiments. The Sirdar’s reply.— 
The Amir’s flight and the restoration of Yakub Khan to liberty and power dis- 
Instructions were immediately (21st December) issued 
to Major Cavagnari desiring him to use every endeavour to open communi- 
cation with Yakub Khan. The latter might be assured of the friendly dis- 
position of the British Government but no pledges of personal support were 
to be offered. It might be explained that the quarrel of the British Govern- 
ment was with his father; it had no quarrel with him _unless he resumed 
hostilities. Major Cavagnari was further directed to abstain from all interfer- 
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closed new possibilities. 
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encein Kabul or in the country intervening between Jelalabad and the capital, 
and to take every opportunity of explaining to the people and Sirdars that the 
British quarrel was with the Amir alone and ceased with his flight, and that 
the British Government was anxious to renew the old friendship existing 
between the two countries, and would not continue hostilities unless driven 
to it by acts of hostility on their part. 
In accordance with these instructions Major Cavagnari addressed the 
following letter to Yakub Khan, having selected as the bearer one Taj Mahomed 
* Corruption of Ishak Akassi, Master Khan of Gandamak, who was related by marriage 
of the Ceremonies. to the family of Shahghassi* Ataulla Khan, an 
adherent of Yakub’s. He was instructed to carefully ascertain the feelings 
of the Sirdar before he delivered the letter, and only to give it if confident that 
Yakub. was friendly disposed, otherwise he was to return it :— 


Translation of a letter addressed by Mason N. Cavaanant, to Sinparn Manomep Yaxcp Kaan, Kabul, dated 
Jelalabad, 29th December 1878. 


“It was with great satisfaction that I received the pleasing intelligence of your release 
from imprisonment, and I trust that your health bas in no way been impaired by the restraint 
you have undergone. You are, no doubt, aware that the British Government has always felt 
a deep interest in you, and moreover endeavoured to effect a reconciliation between you and 
your father, which unfortunately was misinterpreted by your father into desire to interfere in 
his private affairs. 

“T beg to assure you of the friendly disposition of the British Government; that the 
quarrel of that Government was entirely with your father; and that I hope that nothing will 
occur to change in any way those friendly feelings the Government has always borne towards 
yourself, and the Chiefs and people of Afghanistan.” 


To this letter Yakub replied— 


Translation of a letter from Srzpan Manomep Yarup Kuan, to Mason Cavaanany, C.S.1., dated Monday, 19th 
Muharrum 1296 A. H.=13th January 1879. 


“T have read your friendly letter, and have understood the whole of it from beginning to 
end. Seeing that the illustrious British Government is a great Government, it was necessary 
and fitting that it should act towards its friends and neighbours in accordance with the rule 
of friendship and magnanimity. Now I call on you, yourself, to judge whether the manner 
in which you have come and entered upon the provinces in our possession is not far removed 
from the rule and law of friendship—in fact, is so opposed to magnanimity and the behaviour 
of the great towards friends and neighbours that there is no necessity to expatiate further on 
the matter. 

“Such action is quite incompatible with the lofty spirit of the officers of this Government 
which is the gift of God,* for the officers of the Government of Afghanistan have never 
meditated enmity or estrangement with any State, and never will do so; but bave remained 
firm and constant in the path of friendship. As far as lies in our capacity and strength, we 
shall not be found wanting. What more need be written ?” 


179. Further communication from Sirdar Yakub Khan. 
Death of Amir Shere Ali. Conditions of peace offered to Sirdar 
Yakub.—No answer was sent by Major Cavagnari to Yakub’s letter of the 
13th January, the tone of which was anything but friendly. At length, how- 
ever, Yakub himself reopened communications in the annexed letter, dated 
20th February, in which he expressed himself desirous of making peace if this 
were possible. This letter was followed a weck later by another, dated 26th 
February, announcing the death, on the 21st February, of his father Shere Ali :— 


Tranelation of a letter, dated Thursday, 20th February 1879, from Sinpan Manomep Yanos Kuan, to Mason 
Cavaanaut, C.S.1. 

ms “Previous to this I received from you a kind letter couched in friendly and sympathizing 
rms. 
“As the substance of that letter was friendship and kindness, and as it contained no clear 

and obvious expression which might form a basis for the settlement of the trivial dispute and 
the removal of the accidental (temporary) hostility which have occurred, I also, in my reply, 
confined myself to the expression of friendship and fidelity, in the hope that I should speedily 


* Or, perhaps, the translation might be more correctly made thus: “such action as this cannot be acquiesced in by 
the officers of thia Government, for, &c.” —(Ad.) W. J. 
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receive a second letter from you which might fo basi 
for the removal of the accidental (temporary) hoxtilit spt ahs to?) friendship and 
replied toina becoming and proper manner. would certainly have 


“Up to the present you have shown dela itati 
} you hav slay and hesitation, and, a 
their attainment (iu sending it, Z.¢., the ‘second letter’), I did not boom wher a a = 
which you had in view, or what result it was which you desired. i 


“Therefore, considering that delay. i i i 
ons : ay in the attainment of what is desired t¢ 
ne loss and injury of both parties, and with a view merely to the welfare cue 
and the advantage of both States, L have not thought it proper to delay any longer, is 
ger, 


“Tt were better if the dispute were adjusted and the hostility removed from both sides. 


“ For that reason I write in a Friend! i 
: y way to say that I wish to nse every exertion i 
this matter, so that through the favour of God, and human endeavour, 1 may adjust these. 
deal qian el, and remove the trivial hostility which have arisen between the two States, aud 
Beye 0 ee ee vibe Micd oe cpt on account of the benefit accruing to both parties 
u now not whether this accidental hostility and thi r : 
ace eae y is petty dispute are capable of removal 


“As I have a constant and firm trust in the officers of thei i iti 
and fi e illustrious British Gove t 
and as they have the power in this good work of getting me a good name, I hope andl deste 
that as is proper and becoming, they will exert themselves in the adjustment of this matter 
and not prefer hostility and quarrelling to harmony and friendship, 
“Tt is clear that in enmity and strife there will be very great 1 inj 
parties ; and no other result will be obtained. a i a Re 
_ “Should this matter be susceptible of arrangement and adjustment, I hope you will 
kindly inform me, so that I may, in a similar manner, bring every human effort to bear on 
my exalted father in the hope that, perhaps, the friendship of this God-granted State with 
the illustrious British Government may remain constant and firm.” 


Translation of a letter, dated 26th February 1879, from Srnapan Magomep Yakus Kaan, to Mason 
Cavaonani, C.S.1. 


Previous to this I sent you a letter dated the 29th of the month of Safar (21st February 
1879), designed for the establishment of relations of friendship and the settlement of the 
quarrel which has broken out between the British and Afghan States, and stating that if the 
matter were capable of adjustment, I would undertake to step in and use my endeavours to 
that end. ‘That letter you, no doubt, have received. 

“T now write a second time, in accordance with former friendship, to inform you that 
to-day, Wednesday, the 4th Rabi-ul-awal (the 26th February 1879), a letter was received by 
post from Turkistan announcing that my worthy and exalted father had, upon Friday, 29th 
Safar (the 2lst February 1879), obeyed the call of the summoner and, throwing off the dress 
of existence, hastened to the region of the Divine mercy. Since every living thing must 
relinquish the robe of life, and must drink the draught of death, I remain resigned and 
patient under this heavy calamity and misfortune. 

“As my exalted father was an ancieut friend of the illustrious British Government, I 
have, out of friendship, sent you this intimation.” 

This second letter was delivered by Shahghassi Shah Surwar Khan, nephew 
of Shahghassi Sherdil Khan, who, having received instructions to travel rapidly, 
had only spent two days on the road. Sirdars Ahmed Ali and Ibrahim Khan 
were said to have fled from Kabul. On the 5th March, Major Cavagnari 
replied expressing in suitable terms sympathy and regret for the death of Shere 
Ali; his letter was addressed to Sirdar Yakub Khan, no intimation having as 
yet been received that Yakub had succeeded his_ father. On the 7th March 
Bakhtiar Khan was despatched bearing the following letter in reply to Yakub’s 
of the 20th February, and explaining the terms upon which the British Gov- 
ernment was prepared to arrange a peace and revive its friendly alliance with 
Afghanistan. It was decided that this letter also should not be addressed to 
Yakub as Amir, but that suitable courteous expressions should be used in the 
body of the letter :— 

Letter, dated 7th March 1879, from Mazon C 
Sirdar’s letter, dated 20th February 1879. 

“T have reccived the letter, dated 20th Februnry, which Your Highness has sent me ; and 

it has been laid before His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council. 


“Bi instructed to reply to Your Highness that it has always been the 
pt apag ree rae aes iad d friendship with the Government, the 


desire of the British Government to maintain peace and 1 1 
Sirdars, and the people of Afghanistan. The events which caused the rupture of friendly 
relations between the two Governments, and which compelled the British Government to 
declare war against the late Amir Shere Ali Khan, bave been publicly proclaimed, and are 


well known to Your Highness. 


avacnant, toStapan Manomgp Yauus Kuay, in reply te the 
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“His Excellency the Viceroy has now received with satisfaction the expression of Your 
Highness’ anxiety for the renewal of friendship between the two Governments, and the assur- 
ance of your desire to make every exertion for that purpose. _I am consequeutly authorized 
to communicate to you the preliminary conditions upon which, if they are agreed to, the 
Viceroy is prepared to entertain negotiations for the conclusion of peace, and for the restor. 
ation of a friendly alliance between the two Governments. 


“Tn the first place, the following arrangements respecting the territories now in possession 
of the British forces are necessary for the protection and permanent tranquillity of the North. 
West Frontier of India :— 


“\—The Amir of Kabul must renounce all claim to authority over the Khaibar and 
Michni Passes leading from Jelalabad into the Peshawur District, and over the independent 
tribes inhabiting the territory directly connected with these passes. 


“9.—The district of Kuram, from Thull to the crest of the Shuturgardan Pass, and the 
districts of Pishin aud Sibi, will remain under the protection and control of the British 
Government. 


“In the next place, the foreign relations of the Kabul Government must be henceforth 
conducted in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British Government; and 
European British officers, accredited to the Kabul Government, must be permitted to reside 
with suitable persunal guards, at such places in Afghanistan as may hereafter be determined 
upon. 

“Tt is necessary for the conclusion of any friendly settlement of affairs between the two 
countries that the Government at Kabul shall agree to these preliminary conditions: the 
Viceroy will thereupon be prepared to enter into negotiations for peace and a cordial alliance, 
on a basis conducive to the common advantage of the two countries and to the stability and 
prosperity of the Kabul Ruler.” 


180. Return of Bakhtiar Khan with Yakub Khan’s reply 
to Major Cavagnari’s letter, dated 7th March, and with a 
separate letter from Yakub to the Viceroy. Proposal to senda 


British Mission under Major Cavagnari to Kabul.—On the 16th 
March, Bakhtiar Khan returned to Jelalabad, bringing two letters from Yakub. 
One of these, dated 18th March, was addressed to the Viceroy. It announced 
the death of Shere Ali on the 21st February and continued— 


“Tbis melancholy occurrence caused me much sorrow and pain, and for three days I 
continued mourning. When the mourniug was over, both the nobility and the populace of 
Afghanistan having gathered together, in accordance with the will made by my late father, 
unanimously acknowledged me the Amir and Governor of this God-granted Government, and 
tendered their allegiance to me. 


“Since my much lamented father was an old friend of the sublime British Government 
and of Your Excellency, I have communicated this sad news to you. There is no doubt. 
that this mournful event will cause Your Excellency trouble and pain; but in truth I 
expect more than this from a great Government like Your Excellency’s. Since there is no 
other expedient to resort to but patience, I resign myself to the will of the Almighty, avd it 
is necessary that Your Excellency should also do the same, and always gratify me with the 
happy news of Your Excellency’s good health, so that the basis of the friendly relations 
between the two Governments may be made firm, and the ties of amity and friendship 
strengthened.” 


A translation of Yakub’s reply to Major Cavagnari’s letter of the 7th 
March is annexed. Briefly, the only condition which Yakub declined to 
accept was that which provided for the renunciation of his authority over the 
Khaibar and Michni Passes, and the independent tribes in the vicinity, and for 
the retention of Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi under British protection and control. 
With regard to the reception of European British officers, Yakub specially 
stipulated that they should reside at Kabul only and should abstain from inter- 
ference in the affairs of Afghanistan :— 


Translation of a letter from Sinpan ManHomep Yaxus Kaan, to Mayon N. CavaGnant, dated, Wednesday, 
12th March 1879. 


“Your friendly letter, dated the 7th March, in reply to my letter, has been received by the 
hands of Munshi Bakhtiar Khan; and the whole of the contents have been fully understood. 
You state that you had submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy my former letter, which was 
simply designed for the _Tenewal of friendship and the removal of the accidental enmity, and 
that His Excellency had instrueted you to reply to it. You then state the object and desire 
of the British Government in three sentences, in detail, which I fully comprehended. 
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“In reply, I beg to say that I wrote to befor i 
: you before expressing: m ire, i 
event of your agreeing to use every effort to restore iieulbtie doe ah 
the two contending parties, thereby gaining for myself a good name; and J al Se eeeil 
pene that the British Government, as it had the power, would, in this matter g 
or me. : 


“T expressed that wish before the death of my f i 
b wis , y father, When my fath 
Government and Amirship of Afghanistan, by the decision of the vials of Te eone 
Afghanistan (all the chiefs and nobles and people having come and sworn allesignee! detolyat 
upon me, I considered that it would be well for the welfare of both States if by any means 
evs oe ay oud be lenge into harmony and friendship, and the former amity 
restored. u only meant so if it were compatible wit! ili rity — 
extent I was ready to use every endeavour. ii a ea a 


so expressed a 
et a good name 


“T now reply to your propositions. 


“1st.—As this is beyond the strength and capacity of the officers of this God-granted 
Government, and is opposed to magnanunity and friendship, you should, ont of magnanimity 
and friendship, depart. from: this condition, and, relinquishing the territories of the Afehan 
State which you have taken possession of recently, you should positively not interfere ‘with 

em. 


“ 2nd.—As this is a good and proper proposal, and in conformity with friendship, there is 
no room for discussion or refusal. Certainly it will not be allowable for this Government 
which intends friendship with the British Government, to enter into any friendship or rela. 
tion with other foreign Powers without the advice aud consent of the officers of the British 
Government. 


“ 3rd.—In the event of strong and firm friendship and harmony always existing between 
the Government of Afghanistan and the British Government, the Afghan Government, out 
of friendship, agrees that, in accordance with the desire of the British Government, several 
officers (sahibs) of vank with a proper escort, should reside on the part of the British Govern- 
ment in the capital only, which is Kabul, but they must not interfere in any of the affairs 
of Afghanistan. This to last until such time as the British Government obtains complete con- 
fidence in the constancy and faithful friendship of the Afehan Government. After that, they 
have the right either to withdraw the officers, or appoint them permanently, whichever they 
choose. 

“Tf the British Government from foresight and prudence approve and accept what has 
been written above, it will strengthen the friendship and tend to the welfare of both parties, 
and will, moreover, be in accordance with the practice of the great towards their neighbours. 
If, on the other hand, the British Government has other views and intentions, they are their 
own masters; no doubt that will come to pass which the Deity has willed.” 

It seemed to the Viceroy that matters having progressed thus far mis- 
understandings might best be removed by a personal conference between Major 
Cavagnari and Yakub. Accordingly measures were taken when sending the 
following answer to Yakub’s letter of the 12th March to convey a hint, if a 
favourable opportunity should arise, that an invitation to Major Cavagnari 
to visit Kabul might be productive of good results. In consideration also of 
the fact that Yakub was de facto ruler of Kabul and had intimated his succes- 
sion to his father, it was decided to address him as Amir; care being taken to 
show that the letter was from Major Cavagnari personally and not from the 
Government of India. 


Translation of a letter from Mason Cavacnant, C.S.1, to Amin Manomep Yarvs Kuan of Kabul, dated 
Jelalabad, 23rd March 1879. 


“Your Highness’ friendly letter dated 12th March 1879, in reply to my letter of the 7th 
idem, together with a letter addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, have been received by me and forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy. 


“Meanwhile, I deem it proper to point out to Your Highness certain matters of 


importance. ae ; 
i i three demands 

“T am yery glad to notice that Your Highness has accepted two out of ; 
mentioned in tay Totter of the 7th instant, but I regret that Your Highness has replied to the 
third demand in an uncertain manner (‘mujmal’),* and bas, moreover, made a proposal that 
the British Government should absolutely withdraw from all interference in Afghanistan, and 


entirely evacuate the territory it has conquered. a ere 
“J beg in a friendly manner to inform Your Highness that this is a proposal which it 1s 
3. 


quite impossible for the British Government to accede to. 
to agree to is looked upon as most 


“The point which Your Highness has been asked 
essential to the permanent security of the Indian frontiers, and has been adopted after much 
consideration with reference to the condition of Afghanistan. 
® Norg.—This word has been employed advisedly, so that it may appear that the Awir’s reply has been regarded 
ag not final, and that therefore there is room for a further reference.—W. J. 


zAT 
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“TJ therefore entertain great hope that when Your Highness has fully reflected upon the 
matter, you will net find this condition so difficult of acceptance, nor sufficient to prove an 
impediment to the development of friendly relations with the British Government which Your 
Highness has expressed yourself desirous of effecting. 

With this view I send Your Highness this friendly letter by the hand of Munshi Bakh- 
tiar Khan, and IJ indulge in a strong hope that, after reading it and reflecting upon the matter, 
Your Highness will send a suitable and satisfactory answer with due regard to your own per- 
sonal advantage and with the view to cementing friendly relations between the British Gov. 
ernment and Afghanistan. 

“I hope Your Highness will always consider me as your friend and well-wisher.” 


The Amir answered this communication promptly. He laid stress on his 
ready acceptance of two of the conditions proposed to him and on his deter. 
mination to regulate his future conduct in strict conformity to his profession 
of loyalty to the British Government. He earnestly deprecated the remaining 
condition relating to cession of territory, entreating that it might be waived. 
Finally he expressed his readiness to receive Major Cavagnari at Kabul and 
discuss matters. The following is the text of his letter :— 


Translation of a letter from Auzrn Manomep Yarup Kuan, to Mason Cavaonani, C.S.1., dated 29th 
March 1879. 


I have received your kind letter dated the 23rd March by the hand of Munshi 
Bakhtiar Khan, and have given the fullest possible consideration and reflection to what you 
have written, pressing me to accept the third condition ; and that you consider such acceptance 
as conducive to the permanent concord and alliance of the two Governments. In the per- 
manent friendship and loyal affection to the British Government which it is my strong wish 
and desire to obtain, it is fitting that the British Government, having in view its own great. 
ness and eminence, should have conferred on me numerous benefits and constant recurring 
advantages, and should have from beginning to end kept my advancement and independence 
in Afghanistan. In my acceptance of the two conditions which I have declared, and which 
I firmly and sincerely resolved to carry out, if you will carefully reflect, you will see that very 
important interests and matters are contained ; so that there is no further room for introducing 
or mentioning the third condition. I ask for justice in this matter from the British Govern- 
ment, When I have accepted a British Resident in my capital, permanent or temporary as 
the British Government may choose, and turning away my eyes from all aid or friendship 
from other States, have put the hand of hope and dependence firmly on the wide skirt of the 
British Government, what would be becoming iu the strong and grand British Government to 
take away a small part of my kingdom, or to extend it a little. As I have sincerely, truly 
and decidedly chosen the permanent friendship of the British Government, I hope and expect 
from that great and magnanimous Government that my request on this point may be accepted, 
and that the foundation of friendship and alliance may be very speedily and firmly laid, and 
that by making bappy your faithful friend with appropriate kindnesses, you may render your 
Government famous in the world and among all nations by your kindness and favor to me. 


Please God, the advautage of such kindness will appear sooner than that which the British 
Government anticipates from its third condition, 


“For the sake of giving confidence in these statements, and of strengthening the found- 
ation of friendship, if the British Government propose to appoint a Mission® of rank, such 
as yourself to come to Kabul and see me, the real concord on both sides will be declared and 
proved face to face. I will certainly not oppose this proposal. In any case, I desire and expect 
good and advantage in every way from the British Government, and 1 look upon the friend- 
ship of that Government as entirely an advantage and the source of much good. 


Just at this time a letter was intercepted, addressed by Yakub to the 
Khugianis, and dated 4th April, z.e., subsequent to his letter of the 29th March 
to Major Cavagnari, expressing readiness to receive a British Mission. The 
letter complimented the Khugianis, who had recently been giving trouble to our 
troops, on their fidelity and religious zeal. It exhorted them not to fear the 
infidels, against whom he, Yakub, was ready to launch an irresistible force of 
regular troops and Ghazis. It continued—‘ Then by the favour of God and in 
accordance with the verse ‘verily, God has destroyed the powerful ones,’ the 
whole of them will go to ‘the fire of hell forevermore.’ Therefore, according to 
the sacred text, ‘kill them to the extent of your ability.’ ’’ It having been 
decided that, notwithstanding this letter, negotiations with Yakub should not 
be broken off. Major Cavagnari addressed His Highness the annexed letter, 
saying that the British Government acquiesced in the Amir’s suggestion that a 
British Mission should be deputed to Kabul, and would appoint one to be accom- 
panied by a suitable escort as soon as intimation was received that the requisite 


mew the English word is used, and is apparently understood by the Afghnns ns meaning an 
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arrangements for its reception had been made. Subsequently the Viceroy, in 
replying to Yakub’s announcement of Shere Ali’s death and his own accession 
to the throne, intimated that he had decided to depute Major Cavagnari to 
Kabul, and had invested him with authority to communicate unreservedly with 
the Amir upon the questions at issuc, and that Major Cavagnari might be con- 
sidered the representative of the Government of India. The instructions issued 
to Major Cavagnari for his guidance will be found in Appendix XLIII. 


Translation of a letter, dated Jelalubad, 7th April 1879, from Mason Cavaenant, C.S.1, Political Officer, to 
Amiz Manomep Yarus Kuan of Kabul. 


“T have received Your Highness’ friendly letter of the 29th of March 1879, by the hand 
of Munshi Bakhtiar Khan, - 

“Tt is a matter of gratification to learn that Your Highness earnestly desires the renewal 
of friendship between the two States, and that you recognize the advantage that will accrue 
to Afghanistan from an alliance with the British Government. 

“T observe that in the concluding portion of Your Highnese’ letter you state tbat, if the 
British Government thinks proper to depute a Mission of rank to Kabul for the purpose of 
verbally discussing with Your Highness the matters now under consideration, Your Highness 
also will acquiesce in such an arrangement. 

“ As it is probable that this may be productive of good, and may tend to remove whatever 
misunderstandings exist, Iam directed to inform Your Highness that the British Government 
will appoint a Mission of rank to proceed to Kabul, with a suitable escort on receipt of inform- 
ation from Your Highness that the necessary arrangements for its journey and reception have 
been made. 

“T trust that Your Highness continues in the enjoyment of good health, and that you will 
consider me your friend and well-wisher.” 


Dated Camp Lahore, 11th April 1879. 


From—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
To—His Hicuness AMiz Magomep Yaxrup Kuan, Wali of Kabul and its Dependencies. 


“T have received Your Highness’ friendly letter of the 13th March 1879, informing me of 
the death of your father His Highness the late Amir Shere Ali Khan. This news bas caused 
me deep regret, and I desire to express my sympathy with Your Highness in the affliction 
with which you have been visited. But since every human being must taste the cup of death, 
and life and death are in the hands of the Almighty God, it is fitting for these reasons to have 
patience and to show submission to His will. 

“Your Highness furthermore informs me that the nobility and people of Afghanistan 
have unanimously acknowledged you as Amir, and have tendered their allegiance. This 
information undoubtedly increases my expectation that the wishes expressed in Your High- 
ness’ letter for the establishment of a basis of friendship will be fulfilled. 

“The friendly letter, dated 29th March 1879, written by Your Highness to Major 
P. N. Cavaguari, C.S.1., has been seen by me. In that letter it is saic that if, for the sake 
of strengthening the foundation of friendship, the British Government propose to appoint an 
Envoy of rank, such as Major Cavagnari, to come to Kabul and see Your Highness, you will 
certainly not oppose this proposal. 

“T have accordingly deputed Major Cavagnari to visit Kabul, and this letter will be 
delivered by him in person to Your Highness. Major Cavaguari possesses my full confidence ; 
he is authorized to communicate unreservedly with Your Highness upon the questions at 
issue between the two States, and he is to be considered as the representative cf the Govern- 


ment of Lnudia. 
“] beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness, and to subscribe 


myself Your Highness’ sincere friend.” 


181. Yakub Khan proposes to come in person to the 
British Camp and there arrange matters with the British 
authorities.—Bakhtiar Khan, bearing Major Cavagnari's letter, dated 7th 
April, reached Kabul on the 12th, whither the Mustaufi, Sirdar Shere Ali Khan, 
and Wazir Shah Mahomed had all returned on the 16th from Turkistan. 
Councils were held and the manner of receiving the British Mission discussed 
in secret conclave. There was reason to believe that his advisers, two of whom, 
Sirdar Shere Ali and Shah Mahomed, had just returned from Tashkend, were 
counselling Yakub to abandon the English alliance and trust to Russia. 
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Accordingly, Bakhtiar Khan, despairing about the reception of the British Mission, 
advised Yakub to personally visit the British Camp—a suggestion which was 
favorably received and ultimately adopted. On the 24th April Bakhtiar Khan 
returned to Safed Sung bringing the two following letters from the Amir, 
Both were dated 20th April, the first was written by the Amir’s usual scrihe 
and bore His Highness’ official seal; the second was a secret letter written hy 
the Mustaufi and sealed with Yakub’s private seal. From Bakhtiar Khan’s 
account Yakub was afraid to receive a British Mission lest it should undermine 
his authority at Kabul and so compel him to accept such conditions as the 
British Government might choose to dictate. There was a strong military 
party at Kabul averse from peace, and it was doubtful whether Yakub would 
be able to protect the Mission from insult; even when Bakhtiar Khan arrived 
at Kabul a hostile crowd assembled and urged a holy war. 


I. 


Translation of o letter from Awrp Manomep Yagvs Kuan, to Mason Cavaenans, C.S.1., duted 27th Rabi- 
us-Sani=(20th April 1879.) 


« Be it known to you that Munshi Mahomed Bakhtiar Khan having waited upon me 
delivered your friendly letter to me, which I have perused. J am exceedingly gratified with 
its contents, which allude to the cultivation of friendship, concord, and amity between the two 
great States. From its beginning to the end, your letter expresses perfect unity and identity 
(of wishes). It is hoped that from this sapling of friendship the functionaries of the two 
great Governments will cull the fruit of their wish, and that from this goblet of affection the 
officers of that powerful Government and the Governors of this God-granted State will pour 
out a draught of their desire. Munshi Mahomed Bakhtiar has been given leave to return 
and is proceeding towards you. I have made oral statements to him. He will, please God, 
communicate them to you one by one, and you will be pleased to rely upon them as true.” 


II. 


Translation of a letter from Autr Manomep Yarup Kaan, to Mason Cavaanagi, C.S.1., dated 27th Rubi-us- 
Sani=(20th April 1879.) 


“As Munshi Mahomed Bakhtiar Khan is now going to return to that direction, I take 
the opportunity of writing this short friendly letter to you to say that I have, on my own 
part, resolved to remove al] doubts regarding friendship as well as to strengthen the friendly 
relations between the two States. God willing, I will leave for that direction and have the 
pleasure of seeing my frends. I hope you will reply to this epistle specdily so that the terms 
ie the Sey of friendship and concord between the two Governments may become known 
and manifest. 


“ Further, all well.” 


The proposal that the Amir should come to the British camp was consi- 
dered by the Viceroy infinitely preferable to the despatch of a British Mission 
to Kabul. Major Cavagnari was, therefore, ordered to reply in most friendly 
terms accepting the offer and promising to accord His Highness an honorable 
reception. Accordingly on the 26th April, Bakhtiar was sent once more to 
Kabul carrying the annexed letter :— 


Dated Safed Sang, 25th April 1879. 
From—Masorn N. Cavaanart, C.S.L., Political Officer, 
To—His HicHness Amir Manomep Yaxus Kaan of Kabul. 


“T have received Your Highness’ friendly letter, dated 27th of the month Rabi-us-Sani 


1296 H. (20th April 1879), received by the hands of Munshi Bakhtiar Khan, and have made 
myself acquainted with its contents. 


_ “TY gather from it that Your Highness wishes to arrange a friendly interview with the 
British authorities, and desires to come in person for this purpose. 


“This intention is indeed a true sign of that earnest desire for the establishment of friendly 
relations between the two Governments which Your Highness in your recent letters has 
frequently expressed, and which the British Government fully appreciates and reciprocates. 


“Tam consequently directed by His Excellency the Viceroy of India to reply that, on 
receipt of intimation of the date of Your Highness’ expected arrival at the British Camp, 
every effort will be made by the officers of this Government to secure for Your Highness the 
most honorable treatment befitting your exalted rank, during the period Your Highness, with 


whatever escort and retinue you may think proper to accompany you, shall remain as the 
guests of the British Government,” 
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The reports received at this time from Kabul showe : i 
were in a very unsatisfactory state. Soldiers plundered in a ee with 
impunity, and even threatened to pillage the late Amir’s Treasury ; they were 
only appeased by the payment of a large instalment of thcir arrears. Desertions 
were said to be frequent both among the troops at Kabul and those in 
Turkistan. On the 28th April, Bakhtiar Khan reached Kabul and delivered 
his letter; on the next day he received the Amir’s reply, stating that His High- 
ness would start from Kabul on the 3rd May. 


Tranglation of a letter from Anta Manomep Yarun Kuan, to Mason Cavaanani,CS,L, dated 7th Jamadi-ul- 
Awal=30th April 1879, 


T beg to write this friendly letter to inform you that your very friendly communicatio 
dated the 26th April 1879, sent by the hands ot the arti and intellivent’ Munebi Bakhtiay 
Khan, reached me at a very fortunate moment. Its gratifying contents, which notify the 
marks of noble friendship and give the glad tidings of the tokens of great affection between 
the two sublime States, have afforded me unbounded joy. The Munshi above-mentioned has 
strung one by one on the thread of description the pearls of your friendly hints and verbal 
messages with which you, actuated by the motives of most sincere friendship, entrusted him 
and thereby he has opened the door of happiness and joy to the face of my heart. Inasmuch 
as the grasp of the desire of having an interview with the (British) officers of bigh rank and 
holding a happy conference with them has taken hold of the skirt of my heart, I will, please 
God, set out from the capital (Kabul) for my destination on Monday, the 10th Jamadi-ul-Awal 
(Srd May 1879). Further, what can I write beyond expressions of friendship? 


182. Arrival of the Amir Yakub Khan at Gandamak and 


conclusion of the Treaty of Peace, dated 26th May 1879.—At 
9-30 a.m. on the 8th May, the Amir arrived in the British camp under a salute 
of 21 guns, and an escort composed of the 10th Hussars and the Guides 


1. Sirdar Mahomed Hashim Khan. 
2 wn os Tahir Khan. 

cae ‘ Asaf Khan (son 
of Sirdar Yahia Khan). 

4. Sirdar Fatteh Mahomed Khan 
(son of Sirdoy Zakaria Khan). 

5. Sirdur Nek Mahomed Khan, Com- 
manding the Body-Guard. 

6. The Mustawfi-ul-Mamalik. 

9. General Daud Shab. 

8. Mirya Mahomed Nabi 
(writer). 

(The Mustaufi was His Highness’ 
chief adviser.) 


Khan 


Cavalry. He was accompanied by the Sirdars and 
notables named on the margin. The whole road 
was lined on both sides with British troops, and it 
was evident that the military demonstration highly 
impressed the Amir. On the same day congratu- 
latory telegrams were exchanged between His High- 
ness and the Viceroy. On the 9th and 10th May 
the Amir received visits from General Sir S. Browne 
and Major Cavagnari; a description of these inter- 
views will be found in Appendix XLIV. During 


the succeeding fortnight negotiations proceeded as to the terms of the Treaty 


® For a collection of papers relating 
to the negotiation at Gandamak, vide 
Appendix XLIV. 


of Peace; it would be tedious to describe in detail 
the several difficulties * raised and how these were 
overcome; suffice it to say that on the 26th May, 


the Treaty of Gandamak was signed by the Amir himself on his own behalf 
and by Major Cavagnari on the part of the British Government. It was ratified 
by the Viceroy on the 30th May. The text is as follows :— 

The following Articles of Treaty for the restoration of peace and amicable relations have 
been agreed upon between the British Government ond His Highness Mahomed Yakub 
Khan, Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies :— 


Anrticie 1. 


From the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the present Treaty there shall be 
perpetual peace and friendship between the British Government on the one part, and His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies, and his successors, on the other. 


ARTICLE 2, 


His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies engages, on the exchange 
of the ratifications of this Treaty, to publish a full and complete amnesty, absolving all his 
subjects from any responsibility for intercourse with the British Forces during the war, and to 
guarantee and protect all persons of whatever degree from any punishment or molestation on 
that account. 

ARTICLE 3. 


His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies agrees to conduct bis rela- 
tions with Foreign States, in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British Govern- 
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ment. His Highness the Amir will enter into no engagements with Foreign States, and 
will not take up arms against any Foreien State, except with the concurrence of the British 
Government. On these conditions, the British Government will support the Amir against an 
foreign aggression with money, arms, or troops, to be employed in whatsoever manner the 
British Government may judge best for this purpose. Should British troops at any time enter 
Afghanistan for the purpose of repelling foreign aggression, they will return to their stations 
in British territory as soon as the object for which they entered has been accomplished, 


ARTICLE 4. 


With o view to the maintenance of the direct and intimate relations now established 
between the British Government and His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, and for the 
better protection of the frontiers of His Highness’ dominions, it is agreed that a British 
Representative shall reside at Kabul, with a suitable escort in a place of residence appropriate 
to his rank and dignity. It is also agreed that the British Government shall have the right 
to depute British Agents with suitable escorts to the Afghan frontiers, whensoever this ma 
be considered necessary by the British Government in the interests of both States, on the 
oceurrence of any important external fact. His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan may on 
his part depute an Agent to reside at the Court of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, and at such other places in British India as may be similarly agreed upon. 


ARTICLE 5. 


His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies guarantees the personal 
safety and honourable treatment of British Agents within his jurisdiction; and the British 
Government on its part undertakes that its Agents shall never in any way interfere with the 
internal administration of His Highness’ dominions. 


ARTICLE 6. 


His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies undertakes on behalf of 
himself and his successors to offer no impediment to British subjects peacefully trading within 
his dominions so long as they do so with the permission of the British Government, and in 
accordance with such arrangements as may be mutually agreed upon from time to time between 
the two Governments. 


ARTICLE 7, 


In order that the passage of trade between the territories of the British Government and 
of His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan may be open and uninterrupted, His Highness the 
Amir of Afghanistan agrees to use his best endeavours to ensure the protection of traders and 
to facilitate the transit of goods along the well-known customary roads of Afghanistan. These 
roads shall be improved and maintained in such manner as the two Governments may decide 
to be most expedient for the general convenience of traffic, and under such financial arrange- 
ments as may be mutually determined upon between them. The arrangements made for the 
maintenance and security of the aforesaid roads, for the settlement of the duties to be levied 
upon merchandize carried over these roads, and for the general protection and development of 
trade with and through the dominions of His Highness will be stated in a separate Commer- 
cial Treaty, to be concluded within one year, due regard being given to the state of the 
country. 

AnticLe 8. 


With a view to facilitate communications between the allied Governments and to aid and 
develop intercourse and commercial relations between the two countries, it is hereby agreed 
that a line of telegraph from Kuram to Kabul shall be constructed by, and at the cost of, 
the British Government, and the Amir of Afghanistan hereby undertakes to provide for the 
proper protection of this telegraph line. 


ARTICLE 9. 


In consideration of the renewal of a friendly alliance between the two States which has 
been attested and secured by the foregoing Articles, the British Government restores to His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies the towns of Kandahar and Jellala- 
bad, with all the territory now in possession of the British armies, excepting the districts of 
Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi. His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies 
agrees on his part that the districts of Kuram and Pishin and Sibi, according to the limits 
defined in the schedule annexed,* shall remain under the protection and administrative control 
of the British Government; that is to say, the aforesaid districts shall be treated as 
assigned districts, and shall not be considered as permanently severed from the limits of the 
Afghan kingdom. The revenues of these districts after deducting the charges of civil adminis- 
tration shall be paid to His Highness the Amir. 


The British Government will retain in its own hands the control of the Khatbar and 
Michni Passes, which lie between the Peshawur and Jellalabad Districts, and of all relations 
with the independent tribes of the territory directly connected with these Passes. 


* Note.—Ouitted for the present. 
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ARTIcLE 10, 


For the further support of His Hiehness ir i 
: or her s f g the Amir in the ree i 
hia legitimate authorit » and in cohsiderabion of the efficient folfilment ra ee . 
engagements stipulated by the foregoing Articles, the British Government ee mt es 
His Highness the Amir and to his successors an annual subsidy of six lakhs of mite Ee 


Done at Gandamak, this 26th di: i i 
ects ot tematic eke oh ey of May 1879, corresponding with the 4th day of the 
(Sd.) AMIR MAHOMED (Sd.) N. CAVAGNARI, Major, 
YAKUB KHAN. Seal. Poltl. Officer on Special Duty. 


Seal. 


183. Final HODOFE: #9 oe neerany of State.—On the 7th 
® Secret despatch to the Secretary u e following despatch * i 

OE Stabei Mee MD daterisinitely- 1878, dis Beonelary of ‘State, Tt deletes bate the 
condition of the frontier prior to the rupture of friendly relations with Afehanis- 
tan, the object which the British Government sought to attain by the war, the 
nature of the military operations of the campaign and their result. Further 
it explains the political negotiations which terminated with the Treaty of 
Gandamak and the advantages thereby obtained. Finally it acknowledges the 
services of the troops and the loyal co-operation of the Khan of Kelat and 


other Native Chiefs :— 


(Sd.) LYTTON. 


No. 160, dated Simla, 7th July 1879. 


From—Government of India, 
To—Seeretary of State for India, 


“In our despatch of the 2nd of June, we transmitted to Her Majesty’s Government a 
copy of the Treaty concluded in May last with the Amir of Afghanistan; and we have now 
the honor to lay before Your Lordship a full report of our proceedings in connection with 


recent Afghan affairs, i 

“2. Your Lordship’s despatch of the 18th of November 1878 briefly recapitulated the lead- 
ing features of the policy of the British Government toward Afghanistan, and reviewed the 
course of events and transactions which terminated with the reception of a Russian Mission 
at Kabul, the deputation of Sir Neville Chamberlain as British Envoy to the Amir, and the 
repulse of his embassy at Ali Masjid. Immediately upon that repulse being known, a demand 
for apology and reparation was addressed to the Amir; and, when no answer was received 
within the period prescribed, His Highness was declared an enemy of the British Government, 
and the British forces entered his kingdom on the 21st of November. 


“¢3. The plan of operations to be followed by the British army in Afghanistan had received 
our most careful consideration ; and, in its scope and aim, it was strictly limited to the attain- 
ment of certain definite objects. We deem it now due, both to ourselves, and to Her Majesty's 
Government by whom they were approved, to state and explain those objects before describing 


the measures adopted for the attainment of them. 

“4, For some time previous to the immediate occasion of the late Afghan war, the 
warning course of events beyond the north-west frontier of India had forced upon the anxious 
attention of this Government certain features in the character of that frontier, which could 
not but be regarded as defective if judged by the well-known axiom of modern military 
science,—that the strategic value of any natural obstacle, such as a river or a mountain range, 
is mainly dependent on the command of the points of issue on both sides, and the consequent 
power of operating at will on either side of it. Before the war just ended in Afghanistan the 
north-west frontier of India was drawn along the eastern base of a vast and widely extended 
system of mountains. With the exception of the southern defiles (recently secured by the 
Kelat Treaty of 1876) all the passes through that portion of the range which, sloping 


towards Afghanistan, rises immediately above the plains of India, were in the hands of wild, 
independent, and more or less hostile, tribes, and the army of India, if attacked upon this 
frontier by a skilful and powerful enemy, would have had no alternative between forcing the 
passes, under conditions of much difficulty and danger, in order to mect its adversary in 4 
hostile country, far from its base, and without any friendly support withia reach, or else, with 
a great, and often almost impassable, river at its back, awaiting his arrival behind a frontier 
line of one thousand miles in length, pierced by passes open to the enemy at points too 
numerous to be all effectually guarded. It is needless to dwell upon the serious character of 
the danger to which India would be exposed in any such eventuality. 
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8, On the other hand, apart from this serious strategic defect, our late land frontier had 
much to recommend it from an administrative point of view; and we consider that, when that 
frontier was first accepted, the adoption of it was justified by a reasonable regard to the politi. 
cal circumstances, and general convenience, of the moment. It was not deliberately sclected, on 
strategic grounds, with a view to contingencies at that time remote ; and, even then, there Were 
not wanting eminent advocates for the adoption of the Indus river as a better strategic border 
than the mountain chain beyond it. But this mountain chain approximately represented the 
limits of the Sikh power, and of the territories which the Punjab campaigns had transferred 
to the British Government; and, conquest having been carried thus far, we think it was a wise 
decision not to carry it beyond the point at which military operations would have become more 
difficult, and their results less satisfactory. Rich plains, although easily overrun, are easil 
held; and they remunerate the benefits conferred on them by improved administration. Wild 
mountain tracts ure not only difficult to traverse, and difficult to subdue, but, when subdued, 
the administration of them is unprofitable. The foot of the mountains offered to India a 
well-defined boundary ; and, although the adoption of this line left our north-west border 
peculiarly exposed to injury and insult: from the hill tribes around it, yet, on the whole, the 
inconvenience of remaining within it was less than the inconvenience of advancing beyond it, 
Between this line and the nearest outposts of the Russian power in Central Asia intervened 
nearly one thousand miles of difficult country, inhabited by warlike populations existing in 
various degrees of feudal relation to the Amirs of Kabul and the Khans of Kelat. So long 
as the land frontier of India was unexposed to the pressure of any political or military 
influences more formidable than those of the marauding tribes around it, and the weak gov- 
ernments of barbarous States beyond them, its strategic defects might be contemplated 
without anxiety by the Government of India. It is obvious, however, that such freedom 
from anxiety depended upon the assumption that Russian power and influence would be perma- 
nently excluded from the States of Afghanistan and Biluchistan. It cannot, we think, 
be doubted, and we believe that it never has been doubted, by any person acquainted with the 
social and political conditions of this Empire, or even with the common characteristics of 
Oriental society under alien rule in any part of the East, that, however amicable might be the 
disposition, and however pacific the policy, of the Russian Government, if the influence of 
that Government were established up to the gates of India, the disturbing effects of it would 
be felt from Peshawur to Cape Comorin. In any such contingency it would be of vital 
necessity to the Government of India that the keys of those gates should be securely in its 
own possession; and, even then, the Government would be compelled to strengthen its 
military force, throughout the country, to an extent which could not but seriously deteriorate 
the whole character of its civil administration, and intolerably burden all its financial resources. 


*©6. This contingency seemed so improbable, and was, in any case, so distant, when we first 
occupied the Punjab, that it constituted no sufficient cause for extending our frontier in anti- 
cipation of a danger not then existing. But the possibility of the danger was not overlooked ; 
and it is, we conceive, with a view to the prevention of it, that the British Government, both 
in India and in England, has at all times attached supreme importance to the exclusion of 
Russian influence from Afghan and Biluch territory. Guided by this consideration, the 
invariable aim of its policy has been to secure the friendship, the confidence, and, in case of 
need, the co-operation, of the Sovereigns of Kabul and Kelat. Unfortunately, however, 
causes, which we need not now examine, rendered fruitless the measures adopted for that pur- 
pose; and in 1875 our relations with these two Sovereigns had become almost intolerable. 
The subsidy given to the Khan of Kelat had been withdrawn. The subsidy offered to the 
Amir of Kabul had been rejected. The whole of Biluchistan was in that condition of com- 
plete anarchy which so frequently precedes the loss of independence; and for the restoration 
of his authority the Khan was looking, not to bis British but to his Afghan and Persian 
neighbours. For some time previous to this, the attitude assumed by the Amir of Kabul 
towards the Government of India had been growing more and more unfriendly and mistrust- 
ful; whilst the communications between His Highness and the Governor of Russian Turkistan 
bad simultaneously increased in frequency and apparent confidence. In the meanwhile, the 
distance between the Indian and Russian Empires had been reduced from 1,000 to 400 miles, 
by advances exclusively on the part of-the Russian military power; which had overcome, with 
astonishing rapidity, geographical obstacles formerly supposed to be insurmountable. 


“7, In these circumstances, the Government of India could no longer afford to contem- 
plate with indifference the strategic defects of its north-west frontier. We felt that strenuous 
endeavours should be made, without further loss of time, to find in the stability, friendship, 
and alliance, of the trans-frontier States those sources of security from external danger which 
were not furnished by the condition of the frontier itself. In Kelat our endeavours were not 
unsuccessful ; and the treaty signed with that State in 1876, virtually placed in our hands the 
command of the southern passes, thus giving to India a strong frontier from the neighbour- 
hood of Multan to the sea, a distance of 500 miles. This arrangement, moreover, by restor- 
ing order, and reviving trade and agriculture, throughout Biluchistan, has been eminently 
beneficial to the Khan and his subjects; in whom the Government of India found loyal and 
useful allies during the late Afghan war. All endeavours, however, to ameliorate our 
relations with the Amir of Kabul were completely abortive; and the unfriendliness of His 
Highness was apparently increased by the increasingly critical condition of relations between 
the British and the Russian Government, until at last it culminated in the open repulse of a 
British, after the open reception of a Russian, Mission to his capital. From the foregoing 
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summary of the circumstances and events immediately preceding ¢ i 
with the Amir of Kabul, it will be seen what cause ei then had daring sign 
the defective features of our Afghan Frontier. It was not compatible with the olicy aad 
principles of this Government to have recourse to the sword for the remedy of ‘ves leteota : 
but it was our paramount duty to India not to leave them unrepaired if we were successful in 
a war which we had made every effort to avert, 


«8. When, therefore, military operations against the late Amir of Kabul bad been heceg- 
sitated by circumstances already reported, we determined to direct them, not only to the 
punishment of an unprovoked affront, but also to the prompt and complete attainment of the 
following objects : firstly, the exclusion of Russian influence from Afghanistan: and, secondly 
euch a rectification of our Afghan Frontier as would suffice to render impossible for the future 
the exclusion of British influence from that State. These, at least, are the results it was our 
object to secure; those which it was equally our object to avoid were more numerous; and, 
since they materially affected our plan of operations, we must here indicate the nature of them, 


“9. When forced to declare hostilities against the Amir Shere Ali, we were warned by 
several high authorities that a short ora small Afghan war would proye to be impossible ; that we 
should be opposed in overwhelming numbers by the independent tribes whom the Amir (to 
quote his own words) had threatened to ‘roll against us like blasts of fire :’ that, after forcing 
passes thus fiercely contested, we should be confronted by a united Afghan nation: that 
having once crossed the frontier, we could uot safely arrest our progress till we bad completed 
the entire conquest of Afghanistan: that such a conquest could not be abandoned without 
the risk of renewing, and, perhaps, aggravating, our political dangers, nor yet maintained 
without heavily augmenting our financial and administrative burdens: and that, in either case, 
our utmost military success would bequeath to the Afghan pcople, whether as neighbours or 
as subjects, memories and sentiments of inextinguishable animosity ; leaving to ourselves no 
practical alternative between the helpless contemplation of the confusion and anarchy created 
by our own action, and the wholesale annexation of a barren country and a turbulent people. 


“10. The Government of India would have been inexcusable had it disregarded warnings 
so numerous, and so authoritative. ‘The dangers thus indicated were not uoderrated by us: but 
we had long and fully considered them from every point of view, in direct reference to care- 
fully verified facts; and we were satisfied, by our knowledge of the actual condition of Afghanis- 
tan at the time when hostilities were declared, that no such dangers need be incurred if ade- 
quate precautions were taken to avoid them. 

“ll, In the first place, for the rectification of our frontier as defined in paragraph 8 of 
this despatch, no great extension of territory was required. All we needed was the permanent 
command,—not of passes extending far into the interior of the vast mountain tract beyond 
our border, but of those which, piercing the extreme eastern edge of that tract as it rises 
immediately above the plains of India, constitute the only practicable approaches to our Empire 
from beyond its northern and western confines. The main defiles of the Mohmand and Afridi 
hills, converging towards Peshawur, are peopled by independent tribes, and have never belong- 
ed to the Amirs of Kabul. For the command of these passes it would probably suffice, after 
clearing them of the Amir’s troops, to resume to ourselves the payment and control of the 
pass tribes. The valley of the Kuram, rising eastward from the Punjab border between Kohat 
and Thal, terminates at the Shutur-gardan, a high ridge of the Safed Koh Range: and an 
army holding that position would command, on the one side, Kabul and Ghazni, on the other 
easy access into India. Our southern frontier, as before observed, had been greatly strength- 
ened by our arrangements with Khelat; which gave us a strong position above the Bolan 
Pass. From Western Afghanistan, however, all the approaches to this position debouch in 
the fertile district of Pishin, which, bounded by the Kojak-Amran range, constitutes the great 
natural granary of Quetta, Holding Pishin, and commanding the issues of the Kojak Pass, 
we could descend at will upon the plains of Kandahar, or advance to meét an enemy in the 
open field; whilst no enemy could debouch upon our own plains by the Bolan without first 
besieging and taking Quetta (no easy task), and then foreing 4 long and difficult pass, of 
which we hold the issues. For these reasons, we regarded the permanent military command 
of the Kuram and Pishin districts as essential to the complete rectification of our frontier. 
But all such objects could certainly be attained without wholesale annexation, and possibly 


even without any actual ucquisition of territory. _ 

“12. In the next place, many of the independent pass tribes were not indifferent, either to 
the Amir’s withdrawal of the allowances they had formerly received from His Highness, or 
to the possible renewal of those they had at one time received from the British Goverament: 
and we had been careful to sccure the neutrality of these tribes, so far as neutrality could be 
expected from robber hordes certain, in the event of any conflict between British and Afghan 


i i i i and fall upon the vanquished, combatant. In the third 
Pea ed iecc ena tae vftected, during the reign of Shere Ali, in the 


This change was peculiarly favourable to 


troops, ; 
place, au all-important change had been silently 
social and administrative character of Afghanistan, 1! La erin on ta poe 
our whole plan of operations which bad, indeed, been mainly determined y the knowledge of it. 

13, During the reign of the Amir Dost Mahomed, the fighting power of Afghanistan 
was mainly of atribal and feudal character. From the time of his accession to the throue, how- 


i d i Amir Ali to break up this tribal organisation, and re- 
ever, it had been the aim of the Amir Shere Ah to bi Pp ry RAE na iis 


lace it by a mercenary army. ‘Ihe system of internal Government t ‘ 
Highness iad undermined the’ ustionsl foundations of his power. His standing army was 
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regarded by the local Chiefs as a menace to their independence. The compulsory enlistment 
of troops, for whose maintenance the nation was severely taxed, had extended the unpopu. 
larity of Shere Ali's rule to all parts of his dominions, and all classes of his subjects. The 
administration, a3 well as the army, had become denationalised. The chief civil and military 
offices of the State, to which the custom of the country had given a somewhat family character, 
were, under the new system, necessarily entrusted to men with no power or influence indepen- 
dent of the Sovereign’s favour. By thus centralising his authority, the Amir had isolated 
himself from his Sirdars; and an administration destructive of popular privileges was naturally 
unsupported by popular sympathies. Partly by the aid and countenance of the British Govern- 
ment, Shere Ali had gradually brought under bis personal sway all the dominions formerly 
claimed by his dynasty ; but for the government of them he was driven more and more, b 
increasing mistrust of his Sirdars, bis subjects, and his neighbours, to expedients which only 
increased a disaffection they were intended to suppress. The Afghans, in short, had grown 
weary of Shere Ali’s domestic admiuistration ; whilst all their national sentiments and prejudi- 
ces were opposed to that fatal intimacy with Russia which was the final error of his foreign 
policy. 

“14, Such being the actual condition of affairs in Afghanistan when war was declared 
by the British Government against the Amir of Kabul, it was no impossible task to maintain, 
between the Afghan people and their ruler, that practical distinction proclaimed by the Viceroy 
in the manifesto which accompanied the declaration of hostilities. We were persuaded that 
the Sirdars aud people of Afghanistan (if considerately treated by the military and political 
officer charged with the execution of our orders, which, on this point, were most explicit), 
would not make common cause with the Amir, or support bim in resisting the chastisement he 
had so recklessly provoked, We were also persuaded that the resources of his country would 
fail the Amir, no less effectually than the disposition of his subjects, in any attempt to pro- 
long such resistance after the fighting power of his army had been thoroughly broken. B 
far the most serious embarrassment we had to anticipate was, neither the hostility of the 
Afghan people, nor the strength of the Afghan army, but the complete disintegration of the 
Afghan State, which might not improbably result from the swift and total destruction of 
Shere Ali’s personal power. With this contingency, which had engaged our lengthened and 
anxious consideration, we felt we must be prepared to deal, in case of necessity, It was 
constantly before our eyes, and in our thoughts, during the period which elapsed between 
the declaration of hostilities and the signature of peace. As, however it has not arisen, we 


need not now say more about it than that it was a contingency which we were at all times 
anxious to avert. 


“15, We have recorded, and explained at some length, the importance attached by the 

Government of India to the prevention, as well as to the promotion, of certain political results 
during the conduct of the war, and the negotiation of the peace, with Kabul, because our 
entire plan of military operations was directly dictated, and all its strategic combinations 
constantly restricted, by these important political considerations. From first to last, through - 
out the recent campaign in Afghanistan, military action has been strictly subordinated to 
political purpose: and this acknowledgment is due to those able military officers whose discreet 
exercise of the political powers entrusted to them has greatly enhanced the practical value of 
their successful achievements in the field. It was necessary to inflict signal and public punish- 
ment on the late Amir Shere Ali Khan, and to destroy his fighting power as speedily and 
completely as possible. These objects would have been most swiftly and simply accomplished 
by the immediate capture and temporary occupation of Kabul. But we had serious cause to 
apprehend that, by thus precipitating the downfall of Shere Ali, we might irretrievably shake 
to pieces all the independent materials of government in Afghanistan ; bequeathing to Shere 
Ali’s snecessor no stable basis of authority, and placing ourselves in a position from which we 
could not afterwards retire without surrendering to anarchy and civil conflict a State which it 
was our object to strengthen and consolidate in the manner most conducive to peaceable and 
friendly relations with it. For this reason, although the capture and occupation of Kabul 
involved no military difficulty, and offered several military conveniences, to the British columns 
which routed the Amir’s army on the Peiwar, and expelled his garrisons from the Khyber Pass, 
that measure was deliberately excluded from our plan of military operations for the opening of 
a@ war which we hoped to finish in a single campaign. ‘The only advanced movements pot 
originally included in this plan were the occupation of Jelalabad and Gandamak. But these 
measures were dictated by considerations partly of a sanitary, partly of a political, character, 
and were undertaken with the certainty that they would not be opposed by any military force. 
The occupation of those points was intentionally temporary; but, even in the selection of 
temporary outposts we were determined that the British troops should not occupy any position 
which they could not permanently hold, in case of need, without risk to their communications 
and supplies; or from which they could not be withdrawn, at any moment, without detriment 
to our political interests, and military reputation. We deem it due, no less to the cause of 
historical trath, than to the character of our Government, and the right understanding of a 
policy which has been much represented, to place thus distinctly on record these decisions, and 
the grounds of them. It remains to explain the further considerations which dictated the 
more important details of our military action, and guided our constant endeavour to minimise 
the unavoidable expenditure of blood and treasure in the effectual attainment of its objects. 


“16. Wehavealready stated the reacons which induced us to regard the Amir’s standing 
army as the only fighting power we should bave to deal with in Afghanistan. The known 
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strength of that army was about 60,000 men. Its artillery we believed to be gond; and this 
impression was confirmed by subsequent experience; but, with the exception of the breech - 
loaders formerly given to His Highness by the Government of India the musketry of the 
Amir’s army was, of course, much inferior to that of our own. With "thin arm the Amir 
according to our anticipations, would have to garrison all his outlying neouneey, rotect his 
Persian flank, defend his capital and central distriets, and, at the same time, resist a advance 
It was, therefore, not difficult to calculate approximately the maximum force he could oppose 
to us at any given point. We consequently determined to attack him simultaneously on three 
different lines; thus obliging him to distribute his force, or elge to leave one or other of these 
lines undisputed. 


“17, The three lines thus selected were those of the Kojak, the Kbaibar, and the Kuram. 
These three lines were not only the most suitable for the immediate purposes of our attack ; 
they also included all the advanced positions we had, for the reasons stated in paragraph 11 of 
our present despatch, determined to hold permanently. The line to which the Viceroy attached 
special importance was that of the Kuram. His Excellency believed that if the Amir allowed 
a British force, advancing on this line, to reach the Shutur-Gardan in full strength, both Kabul 
and Ghazni would remain completely at its merey. Ile, therefore, anticipated strong resist- 
ance to our advance at some point in the Upper Kuram Valley, where the Amir’s troops would 
command positions of great strength, easy to bold, and very difficult to attack. He calculated, 
however, that, if Shere Ali’s army were thoroughly beaten here, its defeat, would immediately 
be felt in the very heart of the Amir’s power, which must be more severely shaken by the loss 
of a battle in the Kuram than by a similar disaster in any other part of his dominions. Our 
object, therefore, in despatching a force to the Kuram, was to defeat and disperse any Afghan 
army which might be found there, and to seize with the utmost rapidity a position directly 
menacing Kabul and Ghazni, but without advancing beyond the Shutur-Gardan. This force 
was entrusted to the command of General Roberts. 


“18. The force operating on the Khaibar line was commanded by General Sir Samuel 
Browne, whose instructions were to capture Ali Musjid, expel the Amir’s garrisons from the 
Khaibar, and occupy Lundi Kotal, Dakka, or such other point as might be found most convenient 
at the head of the Pass; thus threatening Jellalabad, but not advancing further. 


“19, Ourlongest line of operations lay in the direction of Kandahar ; and it was, therefore, 
necessary that the force operating on this line should be proportionally stronger; as, whilst its 
transport and supply were more difficult, the rapidity of its movements was less essential to the 
primary objects of the campaign than that of the Khaibar and Kuram columns. In order to 
cripple the financial resources of the Amir, it was deemed desirable to expel his authority from 
the richest districts of Western Afghanistan ; and for this purpose the temporary occupation of 
Kandahar was clearly requisite. Such a measure, moreover, was dictated by two other consider- 
ations of a more far-reaching character. In the event of a complete disintegration of the 
Kabul Power, we could not allow Kandahar to fall into the hands of any Chief or State whose 
possession of it we had not previously approved on conditions dictated by ourselves ; and, in 
the event of re-established relations with the Ruler of a united Afghanistan, the power of 
restoring Kandahar to such a Ruler, also on our own conditions, could not fail to give us a 
most advantageous position from which to negotiate the terms of peace. The permanent re- 
tention of Kandahar, however, has never formed part of our political programme; and no 
endeavour has been spared during the war to render our temporary occupation of it as little 
burdensome as possible to its inhabitants. The command of the Kandahar Force was entrusted 
to General Stewart ; and his instructions were to carry out a reconnaissance in force as far as 
the Helmund and Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; ascertaining the features and resources of the country in 
that direction, and attacking any enemy he might find within striking distance, but not es- 
tablishing himself at any point beyond Kandahar. 

“20. The Generals Commanding the Forces employed on the above-mentioned lines of ad- 
vance were invested with the chief political authority beyond the frontier. Their instructions were 
to intercept the collection of the Amir’s revenues, and preserve order throughout the country 
occupied by their troops. They were required to conciliate its inhabitants, and protect them 
from all avoidable injury. They were also to use their best endeavours to effect a friendly 
understanding with the tribes in their vicinity ; but they were to avoid all unnecessary inter- 
ference or collision with those tribes. When, in the development of operations opened on the 
Khaibar line, the British troops had advanced to Jellalabad, Major Cavagnati was intrusted 
with the conduct of relations between the Government of India and the Afghan Sirdars and 
tribes with whom that movement brought us into contact. 

“21, We calculated that all the operations thus ordered could be completed before the 
when the passes would be closed by snow, and a suspension of 
hostilities imposed on both belligerents by the rigour of the season. Jt was our hope that the 
previous success of our military operations would then set free at Kabul various political forces 
and interests specially favourable to negotiations for peace. In any case, the situation might 
advantageously be left to develope itself during the period of inaction which must aera 
elapse before the passes were again practicable for the passage of troops. We naturally deni? 
to be spared the necessity for further operations ; but we felt that, if forced to ag one bag 
campaign in the spring of the following year, we should then be in eon to oe bbe 
every possible advantage on our side. Our advanced bases would have pets rm if esta ‘ ra 
their communications thoroughly secured, the organisation of transport and supply comple’ 


commencement of the winter ; 
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for more extended lines of advance, and our political influence pushed far beyond the Tange of 
our military posts, upon the three main approaches into the Anterior of the enemy’s country. 
In short, we considered that the precautions thus taken to minimize both the magnitude and 
cost of the military operations, and the number of political risks and responsibilities involved 
in them, were also best suited to facilitate further military action, should such action be un. 
fortunately rendered necessary by the course of events between the close of 1878 and the 
spring of 1879. 


“92. Such was the general plan of the campaign opened by the Government of India in 
Afghanistan on the 21st of November 1878. On that date General Sir Samuel Browne 
entered the Khaibar, and attacked the lort of Ali Masjid. The fire of the fort was well sug- 
tained and directed ; and the defence made by the garrison of Ali Musjid for several hourg 
was creditable to its spirit, But the position, having been turned during the night, was preci- 
pitately abandoned by the enemy with the Joss of all bis guns, stores, and camp equipage, 
Several of the fugitives were captured by our troops, and the remainder were plundered and 
dispersed by the Afridis. Sir Samuel Browne met with no further resistance on his march to 
Dakka, which he held unmolested for some weeks ; but, this position being found inconvenient 
for the lengthened occupation of so large a force, the General was, in the month of December, 
authorized to advance beyond it, and occupy Jellalabad, which he did without resistance, 
receiving there the unconiitional submission of the local officials, and their request for British 
protection. No attempt was made by the Amir’s army, at any subsequent period, to resist the 
advance of the British troops on this line of operations. 


“23. On the same day, General Roberts entered the Lower Kuram Valley ; and he subse- 
quently occupied, without opposition, the head-quarters of the district, replacing the Amir’s 
officials by his own. He found the people of this district willing to submit to his authority, 
and furnish provisions for the supply of his troops. Continuing his advance into the Upper 
Kuram Valley, General Roberts there encountered a large Afghan force, established in a posi- 
tion of great strength, strongly armed with well posted artillery, on the ridge of the Peiwar 
Kotal, which commands the valley on one side of it, and the road on the other, towards the 
Shutur-Gardan. This force he at once attacked, ‘The attack resulted in the sharpest, and 
most important, engagement that has occurred during the whole campaign. The strategic 
strength of the enemy’s position was very great; but it was quickly turned by our troops who, 
under the skilful command of General Roberts, completely defeated and routed those of the 
Amir. The broken Afghan regiments fled across the Shutur-Gardan, leaving all their guns 
behind them; and the limit assigned to the advance of our Kuram Force was thus speedily 
reached and secured without further resistance. General Roberts bad been instructed to push 
his reconnaissances, as opportunity might offer, into the adjoining valley of Khost, with a 
view to prevent the Amir from drawing cither supplies or revenue from that district; and this 
instruction he successfully carried out in the month of January. 


“94, General Biddulph, entering Pishin on the 26th of November, found it already 
evacuated by the Amir’s troops. The small, but important, district of Sibi, lying upon our line 
of communications close to the Biluch border, had in the meanwhile been occupied by a British 
detachment on the 23rd of the same month. Much political inconvenience had been caused 
by the interposition of this small Afghan district in the midst of Biluch territory, with which 
it is almost entirely surrounded ; and we had, therefore, determined upon its permanent with- 
drawal from the jurisdiction of the Kabul authority. In December, General Stewart reached 
Pishin, and, assuming command of the Kandahar Expeditionary Force, crossed the Kojak 
Range with considerable difficulty, owing to the want of roads. On the 9th of January, . 
after a skirmish with the Amir’s outposts, in which the Afghan cavalry showed itself com- 
pletely unable to make any stand against our own, he entered Kandahar. ‘The town surrendered 
quietly. On the 21st of January, his cavalry had pushed as far as Kelat-i-Ghilzai, while 
Girishk, on the Helmund, was occupied by a force under General Biddulph. On the 26th of 
February, General Biddulph’s cavalry distinguished itself in the repulse of an attack upon his 
rear guard when returning to Kandahar, With the exception of these engagements, the 
occupation of Kandahar, and the reconnaissance of the Helmund, were effected without resist- 
auce, or any serious manifestation vf national resentment at the presence of British troops. 


“25. Thus, within two days after the declaration of hostilities, the affront received by Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s Mission at Ali Musjid was appropriately avenged on the spot where 
it had been offered. Within two weeks after the same date, the passes of the Khaibar aud the 
Kuram were completely in our hands, and the Amir’s troops swept clean beyond the range of 
our operations. Not long afterwards, Jellalabad and Kandahar were occupied without resist- 
ance; and, before the end of January (that is to say, in Jess than three months from the 
commencement of the campaign), the greater part of Southern Alghanistan, from the Helmund 
to Kelat--Ghilzai, had passed into the possession of the British Government. The rapid 
success of our military operations completely confirmed the calculations on which they had 
een based. The Amir’s standing army was defeated and dispersed beyond all possibility of 
recovery ; yet his Sirdars had not risen to the rescue of his power. Fis towns opened their 
gates without remonstrance to our summons; their authoritics readily responded to our 
requirements ; and their inhabitants evinced no disposition to forfeit the pecuniary advantages 
they derived from the presence of our troops. Nor was the ncutrality of the independent 
tribes less satisfactory than the indifference of the Afghan people. From these tribes our 
convoys and outposts, especially along the Khaibar Pass, were exposed to occasional annoyance ; 
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but, generally speaking, all the long lines of communication b siti 
and their bases in British India were far more facilitated hy the friendly ee 
impeded by the oceasional thefts and assaults of the tribes along the tracts they traversed 
Three years ago uo Nuropean British subject could approach the Khaibat Pass withont serious 
personal danger. But, during the greater part of the recent campaign, telegraphic coutminte 
cation from Peshawur to Jellalabad was maintained along the entire length of this Pass. 


“26, In the meanwhile, our anticipations as to the probable political effects , 
military operations on the Kuram line had been justified ith startling maple ned orp 
ness. General Roberts routed the Afghan Army at the Peiwar Kotal on the 2nd of December 
Following, as it did, so shortly after the capture of Ali Musjid and the expulsion of the 
Afghan garrisons from the Khaibar Pass, this event completed the destruction of Shere Ali’s 
power which had already been much weakened by previous reverses. ‘The detailed newa of 
their total defeat was carried to Kabul, with all the rapidity of panic, by the Amit’s beaten 
and demoyralised troops. Their discomfiture was contagious: it infected the garrisons of the 
capital, and the columns on which the Amir was reckoning for the reinforcement of a position 
already irretrievably lost. Instantaneous and wholesale desertions attested the moral effect of 
General Roberts’ decisive victory. The standing army of Afghanistan had ceased to exist ; 
and, with it, disappeared an authority which had no other support. On the 19th of December 
we received from Major Cavagnari, by telegraph, authentic intelligence that the Amir Shere 
Ali Khan had fled from Kabul, accompanied in his flight by the remaining officers of the 
Russian Mission; and that, in the last moment of his hurried departure, he had released from 
prison, and invested with the regency, his long incarcerated son, Yakub Khan. The Amir 
announced his departure by a letter addressed to the British authorities. In this letter His 
Highness informed us that he had abandoned his dominions, with the intention of proceeding 
to St. Petersburgh for the purpose of there laying his case before the European Powers. 


27, In these cireumstances, we authorized Major Cavagnari to address to Yakub 
Khan a letter which, though couched in general terms, was friendly in its tone, and such 
as to afford His Highness an opportunity of separating himself, were he so minded, from the 
policy which had proved so disastrous to his father. We, at the same time, instructed our 
authorities upon the frontier to explain to the Sirdars and people of Afghanistan that the 
cessation or continuance of hostilities now mainly depended on the manifestation of their 
feelings and wishes in regard thereto. Shere Ali, however, appears to have left Kabul in 
the hope of promptly obtaining from Russia all the means he required for the renewal of 
hostilities with the British Government. This, at least, was the hope attributed to His 
Highness by his son, his Sirdars, and his subjects. Until the reasonableness of such a 
hope had been practically tested, the dread of the Amir’s return to power, and possible recon- 
ciliation with the British Government, sufficed to repress any manifestation of the national 
sentiment. The Amir had left his capital, but not his country. He halted on the Afghan 
side of the Oxus, where he was believed to be in communication with the local authorities of 
the Russian Government. Yakub Khan was not regarded either by himself or his fellow- 
subjects as a free agent. His reply to Major Cavagnari’s letter expressed no desire, on his 
own behalf or that of his father the Amir, fora reconciliation with the British Government. 
But at Kabul, where apparently such a reconciliation was not yet regarded as impossible, there 
seemed to be a prevalent impression that, if it took place, Sbere Ali would be restored to power ; 
and that, in that case, his vengeance would fall, without scruple or restraint, upon all who had 
incurred his displeasure or suspicion during the war. It was obviously the interest, and indeed 
the necessity, of all concerned in the development of this ambiguous situation, to wait upon 
events; and we had, at least, the satisfaction of feeling that, from the commanding position 
we had already secured, we could better afford to wait than either Shere Ali, or Yakub Khan. 


98. "Towards the end of January, it was reported about our frontier that the Amir Shere 
Alihad died at Mazar-i-Sharif in the north of Afghanistan. Early in February, we received 
from Sirdar Yakub Khan a spontaneous communication which contained distinct overtures for 
a reconciliation with the British Government, and an offer of his good offices, as an intermedi- 
ary between ourselves and his father, the Amir, for the removal of differences which he 
regarded as susceptible of adjustment. A few days later, we received from the Sirdar a letter, 
dated the 28th of February, informing us of the death of the Amir, and bis own accession to 
the throne. These letters were addressed to Major Cavagnari, who was authorized to respond 
to the latter by a suitable expression of the Viceroy’s condolences, and to the former by a 
plain statement of the terms on which His Excellency in Council was prepared to entertain 


negotiations for peace. 

29, Those terms were in accordance with the essential objects of the war, as described 
in the preceding paragraphs of our present despatch ; and they were subsequently embodied, 
without modification, in the Treaty of Peace concluded with the Amir of Afghanistan. They 
required that the foreign relations of His Highness should be placed under the acknowledged 
control of the British Government; and they provided for the effectual fulfilment of the 
routual obligations involved in that condition ; firstly, by securing to us the command of the 
principal passes between India and Afghanistan, together with the administration of the three 


districts since assigned to us by the Treaty ; and, secondly, by the admission of a permanent 
British Resident at Kabul, with the right to depute British officers, as occasion may require, 
to any part of the Afghan frontiers. The further commercial and telegraphic clauses of the 


Treaty are the result of subsequent negotiations opened at Gandamak. 
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«30. The Amir Yakub Khan agreed, without hesitation, to place his foreign relations 
under British control; he also at once accepted in principle, as @ necessary consequence of thig 
arrangement, our condition respecting Juropean British Agencies in Afghanistan. To our 
territorial conditions, however, His Highness, as might bave been expected, evinced consider- 
able repugnance, and for the withdrawal of them he made to us a strong appeal. 


“3). These conditions could not be waived, without cacrificing one of the essential objects 
of the war—an object dictated to us by a deep concern for the permanent security of Her Majea- 
ty’s Indian Empire. We were in a position to enforce them without further reference to the 
Amir; for we already held a much larger portion of Afghan territory than we had any desire 
to retain. It was, therefore, at all times open lo us to proclaim the permanent extension of 
British jurisdiction to the districts of Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi, <A similar course had been 
found convenient by Lord Dalhousie in dealing with the Court of Ava at the close of the last 
Burmese war. But the circumstances and objects of the second Burmese war were very 
different from those of the second Afehan war; and, for obvious reasons, we contemplated 
with great reluctance the adoption of any such course on the present occasion. We conceive 
that the Government of a powerful civilized State is in no circumstances morally free, because 
it is practically able, to consult its own convenience without reference to the manner in which 
the legitimate welfare of its weaker neighbours may be affected by its ection or inaction. 
Bat special force was given to this consideration by all the circumstances and conditions of the 
late Afghan war. The efficient, but humane, prosecution of that war involved duties, not 
only towards the people of India, but also towards the people of Afghanistan, whose country 
we had not willingly invaded, and whose legitimate interests we had assuredly no wish, or 
cause, to injare. We desire the friendship and prosperity of that people, the confidence and 
stability of their ruler, and a mutual recognition of those peaceful interests which are common 
to their Government and our own, The withdrawal of our troops from their advanced posi- 
tions iu Southern Afghanistan without reference to the effect of such a measure on the country 
concerned, would have probably consigned all parts of the Amir’s dominions to a condition 
incompatible with orderly government or tolerable neighbourhood. We had already secured 
possession of the improved frontier we required; but this was not enough. We bad still to 
secure the exclusion of Russian influence from the whole of Afghanistan, as well as the good- 
will and confidence of the Afghan people and their ruler. To the attainment of these abjects 
our policy had been not less steadily directed ; for the undisturbed tranquillity of any frontier 
must necessarily depend, to some extent, upon the peaceable condition of the countries with 
which it is contiguous, and the satisfactory character of relations with the Governments of 
such countries. Although, therefore, we could afford, far better than the Amlr, to await the 
result of negotiations for peace, we deemed it our duty to spare no effort, consistent with the 
dignity of the British Crown, and the just interests of its Indian dominions, for the early 
establishment of mutually satisfactory relations with the legitimate ruler of Afghanistan. 


32. So many and such mischievous misrepresentations of our Afghan policy, more espe- 
cially in veference to territorial questions, had been propagated after the rupture of our relations 
with Shere Ali, that the Amir’s reluctance to entertain any territorial basis of negotiation 
appeared to us very probably attributable to exaggerated and crroneous apprehensions as to the 
real character of the arrangements we deemed essential to the future security of our frontier. 
Wefelt, however, that their moderation must be admitted if they were compared with the conditions 
of asimilar character hitherto dictated, at the close of victorious wars, by conquering to conquered 
Powers ; and we believed that, il’ the object and seope of them were thoroughly understood by the 
Amir, the last obstacle would be removed from the conclusion of amutually honourable and ad- 
vantageous Treaty of Peace between His Highness and the British Government. For this, it was 
necessary that there should be between us a frank interchange of views and wishes on the subject 
of our relative positions. Such interchange of views could not be satisfactorily carried on by 
formal correspondence, or without personal intercourse; but long and varied experience had 
convinced us that the policy of a European Government cannot be adequately interpreted or 
represented by Asiatic Agents, however loyal and intelligent they may be. Many of our 
minor troubles on the frontier have been caused by the employment of Asiatics as mediums 
of communication between the British authorities and the border tribes; and whatever im- 
provements have been effected during the last three years in our relations with those tribes 
and the neighbouring tribal States, such as Biluchistan, are due to the personal influence of 
British officers. Warned by this knowledge, we felt that to entrust the detailed explanation 
and discussion of our views to any Native Agent would insure misconception and resistance 

on the part of the Amir. On the other hand, we reposed complete confidence in the discretion 
and ability of Major Cavagnari; and, for all these reasons, we were anxious to bring about, 
if possible, early and unreserved personal intercourse between him and the Amir of Kabul. 
Having regard to the Amir’s position at that time, we did not feel justified in proposing that 
His Highness should leave his capital for this purpose; and having: regard to our own position, 
we were fully conscious that our motives in proposing to Yakub Khan a personal conference 
with Major Cavagnari at Kabul, would probably be miscontrued by the public, and possibly 
misrepresented to the Amir. We considered, however, that we ought not to be deterred by 
this consideration from taking the coure which we bad good reason to regard as most con- 
ducive to the early re-establishment of peaceful relations with His Highness upon a thorough- 
ly sound and honourable footing. We therefore, authorized Major Cavagnari to address to 
the Amir proposals for a personal conference at Kabul on the subject of our territorial condi- 
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tions, These proposals having been accepted the native i ar W. i 
E = a « f them as inst if d t 
me ‘ \ ; Dp , x ~ er 0 ; ructe: LO 
Pi hteen th Ya kub Khan for the proper reception of Major Cavagnari at the Court of His 


33. In the meanwhile, the suspended activity of our troops upon the Khaibar line had 
begun to exercise a very prejudicial influence upon our political, as well as our military, posi- 
tion in Afghanistan. Although, for politienl reasons, the capture and occupation of Kabul 
had been excluded from our plan of military operations, it was obviously most inexpedient to 
proclaim or avow that decision. The continued inactivity of our forces, however, in positions 
so closely threatening the Afghan capital, and the comments made upon it by oni own Press 
had gradually encouraged the people of Kabul, and the intervening tribes, to attribute their 
freedom from molestation on our part to our concealed inability to advance any further. We 
had reason to believe that these impressions were strengthened by questions asked, and opinions 
expressed, in Parliament; of which the reports, rapidly circulated beyond our frontier, were 
such as to suggest a conclusion that, rather than incur the cost and inconvenience of further 
military operations, the British Government was ready to make peace with the Amir of 
Afghanistan on terms dictated, not by itself, but by His Highness. The result was an ap- 
parent disposition on the part of the Amir to assume towards us a more reserved and ambieu- 
ous attitude, and a recrudescence of petty, but vexatious and harassing, attacks from the eur 
rounding tribes, acting on the instigation of fanatical Mollahs from Kabul. These attacks 
gave rise to two actions, in which severe loss was inflicted on the Shinwari tribe by Brigadier- 
General Tytler at Deh Sarrak, and on the Khugianis by Brigadier-General Gough at 
Futtehabad. The tribes thus defeated are among the most restless and warlike of those 
with whom our troops were brought into contact during the recent campaign; and we 
cannot doubt that their complete discomfiture, on the occasions above mentioned, contri- 
buted to the encouragement of pacific influences in the councils of the Amir, At the same 
time, the increasing heat of the whether, and the defective sanitary conditions of Jellalabad, 
had begun to tell injuriously on the health of the large force concentrated in that locality ; and 
due regard to the well-being of our troops necessitated an immediate change of quarters to 
some higher and healthier ground, 


“34, We consequently authorized General Sir Samuel Browne to advance a portion of his 
force as far ns Gandamak. This movement was primarily dictated by sanitary motives of an 
urgent character; but, in authorizing it, we were not indifferent to the important political 
advantages it offered, as a significant corrective to the erroneous impressions referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. 

“35. Within a few days after the occupation of Gandamak, a letter from the Amir 
announced his intention of proceeding to that place, for the purpose of there entering into personal 
conference with Major Cavagnari. This was, clearly, a more satisfactory arrangement than 
the deputation of a British Envoy to Kabul. Major Cavagnari was, therefore, instructed to 
arrange with General Sir Samuel Browne for the honorable reception of His Highness, and 
was invested with full powers to represent this Government in negotiations, respecting which 
he had previously been furnished with detailed oral instructions by the Viceroy at Lahore. 
The Amir reached Gandamak on the Sth of May, and was received there by the British autho- 
rities with all possible honor and hospitality. After the formal ceremonies of bis reception, 
negotiations were opened by His Highness, and continued without interruption till the 26th of 
May, when the Treaty of that date was signed in the British camp by the Amir on behalf of 
Afghanistan, and by Major Cavagnari on behalf of the British Government. 

“36, The several Articles of this Treaty were framed in the belief that they fully secure all 
the objects of the war, which have already been explained. The 3rd Article establishes our 
paramount position in Afghanistan, and our adequate control over the Amir’s external relations. 
Our obligation to assist His Highness against foreign aggression is the legitimate consequence 
of this condition; and it is required of us not less imperatively for the security of India than 
for the independence of Afghanistan. But the British Government could not have undertaken 
such an obligation, if the means of fulfilling it bad not been secured by the 4th Article of the 
Treaty ; which provides for the residence at Kabul of a British representative, and for the 
right to depute British Agents, as occasion may require, to all parts of the Afgban 
froutier. The Amir himself had requested that our permanent representative | should 
reside at his capital; and, from the opening of the negotiations, he has evinced no disinclina- 
tion to the admission of British officers within bis dominions. Such disinclination would, 
indeed, have been incompatible with any sincere desire for the advantages of British friend- 
ship and support; and the Amir’s appreciation of these advantages has been manifested, 
not only by his conduct during the negotiations, but still more effectually by the alaerity 
and loyalty with which he is already carrying out bis treaty obligations in reference to the 
Amnesty clause, aud other minor matters. 

“37, Under the 6th and 7th Articles of the Treaty, His Highness engages to take measures 
for the protection and encouragement of commerce between India and Alghanistau. This 
engagement will receive practical development in a special Commercial Convention to be a 
eluded within twelve months from the ratification of the Treaty of Gandamak. Some ene 
interval was required for the arrangement of details connected with the selection and lia 
ment of roads, and for the examination of the nature and cireumstances of the. trade between 
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cast the ultimate results of arrangements now for the firs vant 3 
security aud expansion of the overland commerce of India with othor Asiatic countries. But 
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on our western frontier access to and from India, although far from easy, is not impeded by 
such great natural barriers as elsewhere interpose almost insuperable obstacles to regular and 
frequent intercourse, by land, with the rest of Asia. On this part of our border the main 
hinderances to commerce have always been political; and of late years such hindrances were 
increased both by the chronic misrule and jealous isolation of the Afghan Government, and 
also by the inadequacy of internal restraints upon the marauding tribes who hold the passes, 
When these impediments disappear, we may look for a considerable expansion of the land-borne 
commerce of Northern India. Afghanistan itself is a country of no great productive resources, 
but it commands the routes which penetrate into Central and Western Asia; and the com 
mercial classes, not only of that country, but also of those immediately beyond the Upper 
Oxus, are largely Indian, or of Indian descent. The trade of Afghanistan is principally in 
Indian hands; and the Russian Governor at ‘lashkend recently promulgated a severe edict 
against the Hindu bankers of Turkistan, who are mostly emigrants from the western districts 
of India, The route by Herat and Kandahar runs through the more open and fertile parts of 
Afghanistan, connecting the important towns of Herat and Kandahar. The Treaty signed 
with His Highness the Khan of Kelat towards the close of the year 1876 effected the pacifi- 
cation of Biluchistan, and re-opened the great trade route, through the Bolan Pass, which has 
not since been interrupted. By that arrangement the commerce of Central Asia, after reaching 
Kandabar, is placed in safe connection with the tailway system of India, and the rising sea-port 
of Kurrachi. There is already a noticeable tendency to increase in the number of caravans now 
aunually passing the Bolan; and the merchants of Sind have always been among the most 
industrious and enterprising of our foreign traders. With proper management, therefore, and 
under a judicious system of transit duties, considerable expansion may be reasonably expected 
in the esternal commerce of India upon this important line. All such considerations will 
receive our careful attention in the negotiation of the Commercial Convention which remains 
to be concluded with the Amir of Kabul. 


«©38. It may be bere mentioned that our political officers who accompanied the columns 
withdrawn from Kandahar in the spring of this year, have explored much of the country, hitherto 
almost unknown, which lies on the direct lines between Pishin and the Indian frontier below 
Dera Ghazi Khan. They have ascertained that the routes through this country traverse ele- 
vated valleys and high plateaux, where the climate is at no season of the year very unfavor- 
able, and where supplies and water are comparatively abundant. The tribes who inhabit this 
region are less unfriendly to stvangers than the northern Pathans; and the construction and 
maintenance of good fair-weather roads present no serious difficulties. There is little doubt 
that this was the direction taken by the earlier trade routes into India from Persia and Southern 
Afghanistan ; and on commercial, as well as on military, grounds the possibility of restoring 
those channels of communication deserves further examination. 


“39, The Treaty of Gandamak provides for the immediate commencement of telegraphic 
communication between Kabul and India. The advantages of such communication are obvious ; 


and the establishment of it will both illustrate and confirm the character of the change now 
effected in our relations with Afghanistan. 


“40. The territorial concessions imposed upon the Amir are light, and involve no permanent 
alienation of any part of the dominions claimed by his Government. The Khaibar Pass has 
never formed part of those dominions; while the districts of Pishin, Sibi, and Kuram are 
retained hy the British Government under an assignment. For the better protection and 
security of our frontier, and for the proper maintenance of communications with our advanced 
garrisons, which will observe and command the three principal passes into India, it was essen- 
tial that these three districts should remain in our hands. But we have entertained no projects 
for establishing ourselves permanently in the interior of the country, or for occupying any posts 
not absolutely required for the defensive purposes explained in the 11th paragraph of this de- 
spatch. Accordingly the towns of Kandahar and Jellalabad are restored by the Treaty of 
Gandamak to the Amir of Kabul. The passes of the Kojak Mountains will be carefully kept 
under our own control; and it is probable that the hill skirts of the Pishin country, like the 
upper districts of Kuram Valley, will provide fresh and valuable sanitaria for our troops. 
But the local experience recently acquired by our expedition into Western Afghanistan has 
fully confirmed our previous impression that the strategic value of Kandahar exists only in 
convection with a system of frontier defence much more extensive than any we now require, 
or have ever contemplated. It is reported to be a position of no material strength; it can be 
easily turned ; and the surrounding country could not support a large military force. Kanda- 
bar is DOW easily accessible from our advanced position in Pishin, and can, at any time, be 
occupied without difficulty: but the permanent occupation of it (involving the maintenance 

of long lines of communication) would have considerably increased our military expenditure, 
without strengthening our military position. It is, however, mainly on political grounds that 
the retention of Kandahar was excluded from the conditions of the Treaty of Gandamak. 
Such a condition would have been extremely painful to the Amir, and detrimental to the 
strength and credit of his Government. Without Kandahar it would be difficult for the 
central authority at Kabul to maintain any effective hold upon Herat; and the foreign occu- 
pation of so important a city, in the interior of his dominions, would have been inconsistent 


with those relations of friendship and mutual confidence which the Treaty was designed to 
establish between the British Government and the Amir of Afghanistan. 


“41, Similar objections applied to the retention of Jellalabad. As a military position 
that town offers no advantages not better secured by a garrison on the Lundi Kotal ridge. It 
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can, at any moment, be seized by a rapid advance from the Khaibar; i 

manent frontier garrison would entee the prolongation, aa May weet ao ; sable Hae 
line of military communications. Such an extension of our frontier thou = ste ane. 
increasing our permanent military expenditure, would also, no doubt, inereaae oes a aan 
political influence over the adjacent tribes and petty Chiefships to the north-east of the frontie 
thus extended. But the only political advantage thereby acquired would be the ee "of 
utilizing those tribes and Chiefships as a barricr, in case of need, against the action of : 
hostile power at Kabul; and for the control or punishment of such action, material auaranteen, 
far more effectual, are provided by the Treaty which secures to us the permanent militar Sey 
mand of Kabul from the creat of the Shutur-Gardan. In short, we have framed this Treaty 
with an carnest desire to render all the conditions of it, not only consistent with, but also eas 
ducive to, the maintenance of that friendly and mutually advantaccous footing on which it 
re-establishes our relations with Afghanistan: and from those relations we have laboured to 
eliminate every appreciable cause of irritation and disunion. 


42, The engagements thus concluded, at Gandamak, with the Amir Yakub Khan, repre- 
sent and attest an important change in the whole condition of Central Asian affairs. ‘The 
magnitude of this change will be best appreciated when our present position and influence beyond 
the frontier are compared with what they were during the greater portion of the preceding: 
period between the Ambala Conferences, and the recent Afghan war. We do not, however, 
profess to ascribe any talismanic virtue to written engagements on the part of Afghan Princes. 
The late Amir Shere Ali, throughout the whole period of his reign, was under a formal Treaty 
obligation to be the friend of the friends, and the enemy of the enemies, of the British Gov- 
ernment; but that engagement in no wise prevented his adoption of a course which led him 
into inevitable rupture and open hostility with thisGovernment. We regard the present Treaty 
rather as the commencement, than as the confirmation, of a new and better era in our relations 
with Afghanistan. It provides fur, and facilitates, the attainment of results incaleulably bene- 
ficial to the two countries concerned. The character of those results, however, will, to a great 
extent, be determined by the steadiness with which the British Government maintains, and the 
intelligence with which its local agents carry out, the policy that has dictated this Treaty—a 
policy which has for its object to substitute co-operation for isolation, and to replace mutual 
mistrust by mutual confidence. Nor do we disguise from ourselves that the practical value of 
the Treaty mainly depends upon the character and disposition of the Amir and his successors. 
Relations established with Afghanistan under the most favorable conditions, and with the most 
promising prospects, may, of course, be again impaired either by the disloyalty of Afghan 
Princes, or by the alienation of their unrequited confidence. In either case, complications may 
arise, against which no present precautions on our part can completely guarantee our successors 
in the Government of India, But, though anxious to deal considerably with the Amir’s sus- 
ceptibilities, and to take into the fullest account all the reasonable requirements and legitimate 
interests of his Government, we deem it absolutely requisite that, in countries like Afghanis- 
tan, the power of the British Government to punish its enemies and protect its friends should 
be so gencrally recognised as to render unnecessary the frequent assertion of it. We have, 
therefore, been careful to secure, for British interests and influence in Afghanistan, a position 
substantially independent of the personal caprices of any Afghan ruler; and for the effectual 
maintenance of that position the Treaty provides strong material guavautees, by the territorial 
conditions which place the British power in permanent command of the main avenues from 
India to Kabul. 

“43, Your Lordship will, of course, understand that, in thus speaking of British interests 
and influence in Afghanistan, we mean the interests, only, of our alliance with that State in 
reference to external affairs; and the influence, only, which is necessary to maintain and direct 
a common policy on behalf of those interests. We, in no wise, contemplate any system of 
interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan; and the British Envoy at Kabul will be 
strictly required to abstain from such interference. ‘Ihe small subsidy which we grant to the 
Amir will, we hope, strengthen his hands in maintaining his authority. 

“44, Notwithstanding the conditions it imposes, the Treaty of Gandamak, so far as we 
can judge, is regarded with satisfaction by the Amir; to whose possession it restores important 
tracts of territory which His Highness could not have recovered by the sword, and to the 
peaceful cousolidation of whose authority it will, we trust, powerfully contribute. We desire 
to record our high appreciation of the signal ability with which Major Cavagnari conducted 
the negociations to this successful conclusion ; and it is, we think, difficult to over-estimate the 
value of his political services throughout the campaign. The political officers, generally, had 
difficult duties to perfurm, and they discharged them with great tact and efficiency. 

“45, We have algo much pleasure in mentioning to Your Lordship that, not only the 
justice of the war, and the humanity with which it has been waged by the British Govern- 
ment, but also the fair and generous terms on which we have concluded it, are now receiving 
unreserved recognition in numerous communications spontaneously addressed to the Viceroy 
by Her Majesty’s feudatorics and Native subjects in all parts of India, 

46, By the Khan of Kelat (with whom our relations four years ago had beeen very 
unsatisfactory), the cause of the British Government, throughout this war, has been well 
supported beyond the frontiers of India. 1 caunot be doubted that the conditions of the 
‘Treaty signed with the Amir of Kabul at Gandamak in 1879 have been greatly facilitated by 
the results of the Treaty signed with the Khan of Kelat at Jacobabadin 1876. Certain it 1s, 
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that the military difficulties of the war, and the political impediments to the peace, now 
happily concluded, would have been seriously aggravated by hostile or untrustworthy conduct 
on the part of the Sovereign and Sirdars of Kelat. For the fidelity with which the Khan has 
observed his treaty obligations, and for the uninferrupted sympathy and good-will of the Biluch 
tribes and Sirdars, we are largely indebted to the personal influence of Major Sandeman, and 
to the ability with which he has discharged his important duties as the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Kelat. We shall take an early opportunity of submitting to Your Lordship the 
measures whereby we propose to mark our appreciation of the friendly and loyal attitude 
maintained by His Highness Khodadad Khan of Kelat, throughout the progress and settle. 
ment of our disputes with the late Amir of Kabul. 


47. It now only remains to notice those conditions of the Treaty which have reference to 
the independent tribes of the Khaibar and Michni Passes. We do not, of course, anticipate 
the immediate or habitual good bebaviour of all these wild hillmen; whose tribal organization 
is infinitely various, and whose management will doubtless require much skill and patience on 
the part of the political officers intrusted with that task. But it isa task which presents no 
difficulties insurmountable by the steady exercise of such qualities. At no time since the 
annexation of the Punjab has the mountain border of that province been wholly free from 
depredation and insult on the part of the surrounding tribes ; nor can it be reasonably expected 
that what successive Governments of India have failed to accomplish in the course of thirty 
years will now be accomplished all at once. We must be prepared for occasional misconduct 
(especially during the first two or three years of the new arrangements) requiring from us 
recourse to punitive measures. But, apart from the indirect advantage of such increased 
respect as our authority has acquired from our military successes during the war, our practical 
power of controlling the border tribes has been greatly strengthened by the Treaty. The 
Amir of Kabul has now neither the motive nor the means to incite these tribes to acts of 
hostility against us, The policy applied during the last three years to the pass tribes of 
Biluchistan has already effected the complete pacification of even their most turbulent sections: 
and the Bolan Pass, though unguarded by British troops, has been remarkably safe and quiet. 
These facts justify us in anticipating the most satisfactory results from the judicious and 
patient application of a similar system to the management of the Khaibar and Michni Passes. 


“48. Wecannotclosethisnarrative of the second Afghan war without bringing prominently 
to Your Lordship’s notice the high character maintained by Her Majesty’s troops, both English 
and Native, and their admirable conduct throughout the campaign. The enemy’s positions in 
the Khaibar and Kuram Passes were of great natural streneth; but, though powerfully 
armed and vigorously defended, they were rapidly captured. His forces, dislodged from these 
positions with the loss of their guns and stores, were not merely defeated, bul, dispersed. 
Tn the advance to Kandahar, the superiority of the British cavalry was established as soon 
as tested, at the outset of the campaign. Against the valour and steadiness of the British 
soldier the fiercest assaults of the most warlike mountain tribes were as ineffectual as the 
organised resistance of the Amir’s regular troops. Under conditions more trying than those 
of actual combat, the strictest discipline has been maintained throughout all ranks of the field 
forces, and the life and property of non-combatants effectually protected. It would be out of 
place in this report to specify particular services, or particular regiments; but the Viceroy 
desires to record his high appreciation, in which we cordially concur, of the good service per- 
formed by the Native, as well as the European, regiments of the army of India in Afghan- 
istan ; where their discipline and courage were attested, not only by the uniform success of 
their arms, but also by the steadiness of their conduct under those trials and privations which 
are incidental to periods of inaction on the part of an invading army in a wild and inhospitable 
country. 

“49, We have also to acknowledge with sincere satisfaction the thoroughly creditable 


efficiency and patriotic spirit with which the contingents of the Native States have sustained their 
honorable part in the labours of the late campaign. 


184. The Secretary of State’s reply.—The following despatch * 

* From Secretary of State,No.278, conveying the sentiments of Her Majesty’s Govern- 

dated 7th August 1879. ment as to the manner in which the military 

operations against the Amir of Afghanistan had been carried on and the political 
results thereby achieved was received at Simla on the 30th August :— 


No. 27, dated India Office, London, 7th August 1879. 


From—Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, 
To—Government of India. 


“T have to acknowledge the receipt of letter from Your Excellency’s Government, No. 136, 
dated the 2nd June last, transmitting, for the information of Her Majesty’s Government, 
a copy of the treaty of peace and friendship which you have concluded with the Amir Yakub 
Khan, and also of your subsequent letter, No. 160, dated the 7th July, received on the 2nd 
instant, explaining ‘the considerations by which you were influenced in regulating the course 
vf the recent campaign in Afghanistan, and in the settlement of terms of peace, 
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“2. My despatch of the 18th of November last reviewed ¢ i 
policy followed by the British Government towards Rihaniien Moe Ea i a‘ 
unnecessary, on the present occasion, any further remarks on the subject. The ref sal f the 
Jate Amir, Shere Ali Khan, to admit within his territories an Envoy from Your Excell n : 
after he had, in the summer of last year, welcomed a Russian Mission to hia capital cnet velled 
Her Majesty’s Government to demand reparation for the insult thus offered and to infin 
that his position would be regarded as that of a declared enemy, unless the eparations r ical 
was afforded by « specified date. The Amir had for some time previous adopted a aiates of 
conduct which tended to endanger both the security of the north-west frontier and the peace 
of the Empire at large. This unfriendly atiitude was met with forbearance, but the cling at 
see eee when it became necessary to abandon a policy which had apparently encouraged 
an hea er the power, as he had already disregarded the wishes, of the 

“3. Her Majesty's Government were not without hope that the communication addressed 
to the Amir would rouse him to a sense of his critical position, and that he would reply in such 
terms as might render hostilities unnecessary. ‘This hope, however, was not fulfilled; the date 
specified passed without any reply from His Highness, and no alternative remained but prompt 
and decided action. The passage of the Afghan frontier by British troops was followed by 
the defeat of the forces which guarded it, and the rapid occupation of positions which placed 
the territories of the Amir at the mercy of the British Government. Simultaneously with 
the advance of the troops, Your Excellency issued a proclamation, which clearly intimated 
to the Afghan Sirdars and people that the invasion of their country was the consequence solely 
of the ill-advised conduct of their ruler; and that the British Goverument in no way desired 
to injure the people of Afghanistan, or to attach to them any share of responsibility for 
Shere Ali’s proceedings. The considerations which Jed Your Excellency in Council to anticipate 
important advantages from thus proclaiming a practical distinction between the Afghan 
people and their ruler, as set forth in the 13th paragraph of your letter of the 7th July, were 
weighty, and are proved by the result to have been based on an accurate estimate of public 
feeling in Afghanistan, and of the extent to which the late Amir, by his domestic and foreign 
policy, had alienated the feelings of his subjects. 


_ “4. There were grounds for believing that the rapid march of the British columns and the 
signal failure of the Afghan troops, although oceupying formidable and well-selected positions, 
to offer any effective resistance, might satisfy Shere Ali of the rasbness of his conduct and 
induce overtures from him, of an acceptable character. The event, however, was different ; 
withiu three weeks after the advance of Her Majesty’s forces, the Amir, having first released 
from prison his son, Yakub Khan, whom he at once appointed Governor of Kabul, quitted that 
city for Turkistan, accompanied by those members of the Russian Mission who had remained 
at the capital after the departure of General Stoletoff. 


“5, The ultimate intentions of Shere Ali at this time are necessarily involved in some 
obscurity. Whatever they may have been, they were frustrated by his death on the 21st of 
February. Capricious at all times, and, in his later years, unfriendly as he had proved himself 
to be, Her Majesty’s Government could not but receive with regret the intelligence of the 
decease of a Prince with whom the Government of India had st one period been on terms of 
cordiality, and who, moreover, had shown himself possessed of many of the qualities required in a 
ruler of Afghanistan, The event, followed as it was by the undisputed accession to power 
of the present Amir, enabled Your Excellency’s Government to suspend further military opera- 
tions, and unquestionably rendered less difficult the re-establishment of relations between the 
British and Afghan Governments on a satisfactory footing. Yakub Khan had necessarily been 
free from responsibility for his father’s policy ; pacific overtures could, therefore, be made by him 
without humiliation, and he wisely took immediate steps to secure that alliance which his father 
had forfeited. His early communications addressed to your political officer at Gandamak indicated 
a desire for peace, and his eventual decision to leave his capital and proceed in person to the 
British camp, afforded proof of his confidence in the moderation and justice of the British 
Government, and of his readiness to accept in principle the terms you were prepared to offer 
him, with the general nature of which he had beeu previously made acquainted. 


“6, This confidence was not misplaced, and to it, and to tlie correct appreciation shown by 
the Amir of the true relative positions of the two Governments, must, in a great measure, be 
attributed the success of the negotiations which followed his arrival at Gandamak. T have 
already conveyed to you by telegraph the approval, by Her Majesty’s Governmeut, of the 
conditions of the Treaty by which those negotiations were closed, and itis, therefore, only 
requisite for me now to make a few general remarks on some of its more important Articles. 

“7. The second Article, which guarantees an amnesty on the part of the Amir in favour 
of those of his subjects who may have aided the British forces during reeent operations, was 
essential to guard against the occurrence of reprisals such as followed the close of the last 
Afghan war. Her Majesty’s Government learn with particular satisfaction that the Amir has 
indieated in a practical way his desire to give effect to its stipulations, and they are confident 
that His Highness will take care that this desire is not contravened by any act or negligence 
ou the part of subordinate officials. Her Majesty’s Government attach special importance to 
this matter, which materially affects the honour of the British name. 

“8, The third Article of the Treaty, which defines the future political relations of two Gov- 
ernments, appears to Her Majesty’s advisers to secure to each of the parties to it everything 
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that is essential to their respective interests. On the one hand the Amir undertakes to conduet 
hia relations with foreign States in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British Gov. 
ernment: on the other band, he receives a guarantee against any consequences which ma 

eneue to him from the due observance of this undertaking, and against unprovoked fiveles 
aggression, At the same time, the concluding passage of the Article indicates the strict 
adherence of the British Government to its oft-declared policy of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan, which is again plainly affirmed in the fifth Article. It bein 

obvious that, so long as His Highness conforms strictly to his Treaty obligations, foreign 
aggression must necessarily be unprovoked by any spontancous act on his part, Her Majesty's 
Government see every reason to believe that the unambiguous stipulations which have now been 
recorded in a solemn instrument will be conducive to the material prosperity of Afghanistan 
to the tranquillity of Iudia, and to the peace of Central Asia. 


“9, Theconditions embodied in the fourth Article in regard to the establishment of British 
Agencies in Afghanistan are likely to secure the objects which Her Majesty’s Government 
have in view. It is satisfactory that one of the first acts of the Amir after opening negoti- 
ations should have been to express his desire to receive a permanent British Resident at his 
capital. Although Her Majesty’s Government always abstained from pressing this measure 
on the late Amir in deference to his objections, they have never ceased to consider it in itself 
expedient; they believe that even the occasional presence at Kabul of an officer of sound 
judgment might have obviated many of the misunderstandings of recent years; they are 
satisfied that the objections expressed by Shere Ali will be shown to have been without sub- 
stantial foundation ; and they anticipate with confidence that the effect of the presence of a 
British officer at Kabul will be to consolidate that unity of policy between the Governments 
of India and Afghavistan which it is the first object of the Treaty to establish. Her Majesty’s 
Government are glad to observe that you have accorded to the Amir the privilege of deputing 
his own Agents similarly to India. They believe that many advantages will accrue to both 
Governments by the presence of an Afghan Envoy of good sense and ability at Your Excellen- 
cy’s Court. 


“10, The right has properly been reserved to the British Government to send subordinate 
agents to the Afghan frontier, when such a measure may be considered necessary. With a 
competent Resident at Kabul, the permanent location of English officers at Herat, Kandahar, 
and other points on the frontier, will no doubt be less essential than, up to the present time, 
Her Majesty’s Government have considered it to be. It is clear, however, that the British 
Government cannot ensure the integrity of the Amir’s dominions against foreign aggression 
unless they have every reasonable facility for acquiring trustworthy information of events 
beyond the border through the channel of officers deputed from time to time to the frontier. 


“11. The territorial arrangements specified in Article 9 secure to the British Government 
that control over the western passes, and the tribes inhabiting them, which the course of 
events has rendered essential. ‘I'be strategie defects of the Indian frontier in the direction of 
Afghanistan, as that frontier has existed since the acquisition of the Punjab, are very clearly 
stated in your letter of the 7th July. As is therein observed, it was not compatible with the 
policy and principles of the British Government to have recourse to the sword for the purpose 
of strengthening its position ; but the successful conclusion of a war, which every effort was 
made to avert, has been legitimately used to remedy defects, of which the gravity could no 
longer be overlooked. Her Majesty’s Government are gratified that it has been found possible 
to secure an object so important without actual annexation of Afghan territory, and, in 
particular, without a permanent occupation of the cities of Kandahar and Jellalabad. ‘They 
agree in the opinion of Your Excellency in Council that the loss of those places, and especially 
of Kandabar, would have been extremely detrimental to the strength and credit of the 
Afghan Government, while they sec no reason to question the judgment of your competent 


professional advisers that it was not necessary, on strategic grounds, to incur so grave 4 
Folitical disadvantage. 


“12. Her Majesty’s Government do not underrate the difficulties which may for some time 
be experienced in dealing with the tribes now first brought under the control of the Indian 
Government ; but they are persuaded that the same energy and judgment which has been 
attended with such admirable results on the existing Punjab and Sind frontiers will be equally 
successful in the new and more extended sphere in which those qualities will now be exercised. 


“12, The engagement in regard to the construction of a line of telegraph to Kabul through 
the Kuram Valley, and the improvement of the present imperfect facilities for commercial 
intercourse between India and Afghanistan, which are embodied in Articles 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Treaty, are cordially approved by Her Majesty’s Government. Although the promises made 
by Shere Ali to the late Lord Mayo on tl.is subject were never fulfilled, he lived to see the 
benefit which accrued to his country by the measures agreed upon between Your Excellency’s 
Government and the Khan and Sirdars of Kelat, affecting the lower trade routes between 
Afghanistan and Biluchistan. The Amir Yakub Khan has only to observe the improvement 
in those regions, in the way both of extended trade and of increased civilization, to appreciate 
i solid advantages which commercial facilities and improved communications bring in their 

rain. 

; ee 14. The subsidy accorded to the Amir, under Article 10 of the Treaty, appears to Her 
M ajesty s Government to be moderate in amount, and necessary to the support of His High- 
nees’s legitimate authority. Experience has shown that. it is dificult for the Ruler of so poor 
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a country as Afghanistan to dispense with material aid of this ki d; buti i 
espana; hoot aialad t a nd; but ita continuance has 
P ‘ pe y, ae pero on the efficient fulfilment by the Amir of the chgagements 

“15. Her Majesty’s Government have observed, with i 
fested by the Native Chiefs and Princes of India, “both dwidelrend oteen ne. ta the 
recent crisis. Their anxiety to take an active part in the war, and the unreserved aiganed in 
See ar ag ree oe at the disposal of Your Excellency’s Government, are grati- 
oa caidas vas interests and mutual good feeling and confidence between the 

a he great Feudatories of the Empire. qually satisfactory has been 
the conduet of the Khan of Kelat, whose friendly aud loyal attitude, no doubt, greatly faci- 
litated the military operations in Southern Afghanistan. Her Majesty’s Government will be 
prepared to give the most favorable consideration to any mesures which Your Excellency in 
Council may propose for the purpose of marking their recognition of His Highness’s 
services. 

“16. As I propose to address you separately in the Military Department on the purely 
military aspect of the operations now happily terminated, I confine myself at present to 
recording Her Majesty’s complete satisfaction with the conduct of officers and men, European 
and Native, under circumstances trying to their endurance and discipline, 

“17. The various Political Officers attached to the columns anddetachmentsin the field have 
had delicate and onerous duties to perform, and have discharged them in such a manner as to 
add materially to their reputations, The services of Major Cavagnari and Major Sandeman 
in particular have been of special importance to your Government. The value of Major 
Sandeman’s personal influence over the Khan of Kelat and the Biluch Sirdars can scarcely 
be over-rated ; while Major Cavagnari’s conduct of the various duties which fell to him during 
the campaign, and of the negotiations which have led to the restoration of peace with 
Afghanistan, was marked by tact and abilily of a high order. 

“18, Ihave only, in conclusion, to express the deep interest with which Her Majesty’s 
Government have perused the clear and able exposition of the policy of the Government of 
India in connection with the recent Afghan affairs, which is contained in your letter, No. 160, 
of the 7th July, and their cordial approval of the proceedings of Your Excellency in Council 
throughout the critical period which is now closed. In carrying out, from time to time, their 
wishes and instructions, Your Excellency and your colleagues have displayed uniform discretion 
and judgment, and an accurate appreciation of the objects essential to be attained. Her Majesty’s 
Government confidently believe that the policy embodied in the Treaty of Gandamak, to 
which Your Excellency personally has so eminently contributed, will, if pursued consistently, 
secure both British and Afghan interests, and promote the stability and peace of the Empire. 
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APPENDIX I. 


MR. EASTWICK'S MEMORANDUM WRITTEN ABOUT 1858 ON THE PERSIAN CLAIMS TO SEISTAN. 


(Referred to in paragraph 5, Chapter J.) 


The geographical notices of Seistén in English writers have b 
Thornton in his article “ Seistéu” in the “ Gazetteer of the countries ig RS nN 
information furnished by M. Ferrier, however, is not comprised in that article, M Ferri : 
book having been published subsequently to the “ Gazetteer.” Mr. ‘Thornton makes ati ‘ 
any allusion to the history or political relations of the province. The whole body of iotcring 
tion possessed in this country regarding Scistén may be condensed as follows :— ce 


Seistén lies between N. lat. 30° 40’—81° 50’, and E. long. 61°—62° 20’. This exeludes 
Lash and Jowain; but if these districts be included, Seistén will extend to 32° 4/, The 
province is, in round numbers, 100 miles from north to south and 90 broad from west to east 
Thornton gives the breadth at 80 miles and the area at 5,000 square miles, from which estimate 
the area of the Lakes Zirah or Great Hamun, Duk-i-Tir and Aishkenaik, amounting collectively 
to probably 4,000 square miles, must be excluded. Seistén is with- 
; : out doubt the ancient Drangia or Zarangia, and was one of the 
ancient provinces of Persia, having been given to Sani, the grandfather of Rustam, by Mimichehr 
to be governed as a dependent principality. Rustam is said to have been born in the pro- 
vince at a mountain called Sigz, whence the province, which was anciently named Zawal 
or Zabalistan, came to be called Sigzistan, written Sigistan, and then Seistén. 


The province anciently extended far beyond its present limits reaching up to Ghur ‘and 
Zamindawur. It is now bounded by Lash and Jowain to the north, by districts dependent 
on Kandahar to the east, and by Kerman and Mekran to the westward, 

The climate of Scistén resembles that of Sind. The whole province isa level plain, 

Elitasteectlioke except one eminence on the eastern shore of Lake Zirah 

eS rt which is called Rustam’s hill, and more recently the Kwajah’s 

hill. The fort on the top of this hill used to be regarded as impregnable, and might be 
made a very strong place. The soil is incredibly rich, and every plant that grows 
in Persia and Kandahar, as well as sugarcane and other productions of Hindoo- 
stan, would no doubt flourish in Seistén. ‘The cotton plant bears a large pod, but the 
plant itself is diminutive, probably from want of culture. Mules, asses, and cows thrive 
well, but camels and sheep die off in numbers poisoned by a plant called Trutk. Horses 
cannot exist in the country, being destroyed bya fly, the bite of which is scarcely less 
poisonous than that of the African Tretze. At present the climate is unfavorable to human 
life, but the remains of great: cities and the evidence of history prove that Seistan was once 
extremely populous. Ferrier reckons that the Beloochees of Seistin, who form one-half of 
the population, could without doubt bring into the field from 30,000 to 35,000 excellent 
infantry. According to this estimate the total number of inhabitants would be about 300,000. 
The same writer attributes the declining state of the population in part to the excessive 
fertility of the soil, which renders it an object of cupidity and invasion to the surrounding 
tribes, There is no doubt, however, that Seistén bas never recovered the invasion of Tymour 
who, to use the words of the Persian historian, slew every human being,—\rom the infant 
at the breast to the old man of a hundred years. He, besides, destroyed the great embank- 
ment by which the waters of the Helmund were retained fur irtigation. With the security 
History and political relations, —'9 life and property afforded by a strong Government, and the 
restoration of the canals, the whole province would in a few 


Malcolin’s Persia, Vol. L., puge 25. 


years once more become a garden. 

In the leendary history of Persia as the country of Rustam, his sire, grandsire, and _his 
son, Suhrab, Seistén occupies a prominent place. It seems to have continued a province 
of Persia down to the conquest of that country by the Arabs, and to have passed under the 
dominion of the Khalifs. {fn 872 A.D., Yakoob bin Lais, a brazier of Seistén, and afterwards 
the leader of a band of robbers, having been admitted into the service of Darham, the Prince 
of Seistin, gradually rose to power; and, at the death of Darham, succeeded him in the 
government of the province. He then rebelled agaiust Kbalif Mahomed, conquered the 
® (Si whole of Khorassan, and formed the dynasty of the Saffarin- 

ie gam* or Braziers. His death took place in 878 A.D., when 
he was in full march upon Bagdad. He was succeeded by his brother, Umzuldais, to whom 
the Khalif granted the sovereignty of Persia, but who was taken prisoner by Ismael Samani 
in A.D. 900, and sent prisoner to Bagdad where he died. After him, Tabir, his grandson, 
reigned six years, till A.D. 903, when he was seut prisoner to Bagdad, and with him ended 
the dynasty of the Saffaringam who ruled over Persia from Seistan where they had their 
capital. From this dute till the reign of Mahomed of Ghuznee, Scistén continued a depen- 
dency of the Samanin Kings, whose capital was Bokhara, and in A.D, 961, Munsoor, 
the sixth of that dynasty, restored Khalaf, of the family of Lais, to the government of 
Seistén, from whieh he had been expelled by hie subjects. 


{ it J 


In 1004 A.D., Mahomed of Ghuznce defeated this same Khalaf ond sent him 


7 Pr ede an : [Ptiso 
to Jirgam. From this date nothing special is recorded of Scistén till the time of thous 
‘The province appears, however, to have been a dependency of the house of Seljuk, but still 


to have been governed under that dynasty and the following ones by its own Princes. In 1383 
Tymour took Zarainj, the capital of Seistén, after a most obstinate conflict, aud destroyed it 
utterly, sending its Prince, Shah Kutb-ud-din, into captivity. The Seisténese had an” 
of not less than 50,000 men garrisoning the capital alone. Shab Rukh, the son of 'Ty 
who fixed his capital at Herat, A.D. 1409, was immediately acknowhdged in Seistén, and 
appears to have appointed the deposed Shah Kutb-ud-din his Viceroy ; but in 1408 Kutb by 
his dealings with Abu Bakar, nephew of Shah Rukh, roused the jenlousy of that monarch 
who invaied Seistén and reduced it to complete subjection. Shah Rukh died in A.D. 1447° 
but Seistén probably remained o dependency of his successors till, in 1509, Shah M usil 
Sapani, King of Persia, conquered Khorassan and the adjacent countries. We must conclude 
that Seistén remained incorporated with Persia from that time till 1719, when Meer Vaiz, 
a Ghilzi nobleman, revolted at Candahar and made himself master of that province and pro. 
bably of Seistén ; for the next year his son and successor Mahmood marched through Scistiy 
to invade Persia. The occupation of Persia by the Afghans followed, when Nadir Shab had 
expelled those tyrants in 1730, he was rewarded by Tumasp, the nominal Shah of Persia, 
with the government of the four provinees,—Khorassan, Mazanderan, Seistén, and Kerman. 
This seems to show that, up to that time, Scistén was considered an ordinary province of the 
Persian kingdom. 

At the death of Nadir in 1747, his nephew, Ali, who was then Governor of Seist4n, 
was proclaimed Shah, and marched immediately to Meshed, when Ahmed Shah Abdalli 
reduced Seistén to a dependency of Cabul. From the death of Ahmed Shah in 1773, the 
obedience of the Chiefs of Seistén to the crown of Kabul became only a nominal one; and, 
in 1800, Bahram Khan, who was the most powerful among them, received Allahmin Shah, 
the younger brother of Shah Zaman, and assisted him to invade Kandahar. He also gave 
his daughter in marriage to Kamram, the son of Mahmood, and offered to juin the latter with 
all the force of the province. This offer was, however, declined at the advice of Fath Khan, 
Barukzye, the father of Dost Mahomed, through whose influence Mahmood got possession 
of Kandahar. 


army 
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APPENDIX II. 
DRAFT INSTRUCTIONS BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL TO GENERAL GOLDSMID OF STH AUGUST 1870. 
(Heferred to in paragraph 22 of Chapter I.) 


Her Majesty's Government, having selected you, on account of your apecial qualifications 
and experience, as a fitting Agent to conduct certain important negotiations with respect to 
the definition of boundaries, in which the several States of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistan are interested and concerned, I have to convey to you, for your guidance, the 
views entertained by the Government, with respect to the objects and conduct of your 


mission. 


we 


Persia and of the Ameer of Kabul, respectively, have laid claims to portions of the territory 
known as the province of Scistdén,—claims, however, the validity of which the other party has 
with equal persistency, denied. Appeals to Iter Majesty’s Government on the subject of these 
claims bave been made by the Persian Court; but we have hitherto abstained from committing 
ourselves to any recognition of the claims tlus asserted, and are, in fact, at the present time, 
unfettered by any expressions of opinion with respect to the true sovereignty of the disputed 


2. You are aware that during a long series of years, the Governments of the Shah of 


possessions. 


3. The Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and Persia, concluded at Paris in March 
1857, declares in Article VI. that “in case of differences arising between the Government 
of Persia and the countries of Herat and Afghanistan, the Persian Government engage to 
refer them for adjustment to the friendly offices of the British Government, and not to take 
up arms unless those friendly offices fail of effect. The British Government on their part 
engage at all times to exert their influence with the Slates of Afghanistan to prevent any 
cause of umbrage being given by them or by any of them to the Persian Government; and 
the British Government, when appeal-d to hy the Persian Goverument in the event of 
difficulties arising, will use their best endeavours to compose such differences in a maaner just 
and honorable to Persia.” For some years after the conclusion of this treaty, the relations 
of the Persian and Afghan States attracted no particular attention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But, in November 1863, the Persian Minister at this Court 
solicited the interference of Her Majeaty’s Government to prevent invasion by the Afghans 
of the territory of Seistin. In reply to this appeal the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Russell) wrote to the Persian Minister, saying that “Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Leing informed that the title to the territory of Seistan is disputed between Persia 
and Afghanistan, must decline to interfere in the matter, and must leave it to both parties 
to make good their possession by force of arms.” ‘This communication was approved by the 


Secretary of Stute for India (Sir Charles Wood). 


4. The British Government having thus declined to use its good offices for the prevention 
of hostilities between Persia and Afghanistan, Persia, it is alleged, proceeded to assert her 
claims by force of arms; but of the movements which then ensued, the British Government 
tovk no notice and had but little accurate knowledge. The question, indeed, of Seistén did 
not come prominently before me until, on the 12th February 1470,I was informed in a 
letter from the Foreign Office that the Persian Government apprehended that the Ameer Shere 
Ali of Kabul was about to re-assert the Afghan claims over Seistén, whereas a Persian 
Governor was already established in parts of that province; that tue Government of the 
Shah were prepared to resist, if necessary, any such proceedings, but that they requested that the 
(British) Indian Government would “ use its influence with the Ameer to prevent him from 
carrying his supposed intentions into effect.” In reply to this appeal I intimated, as you are 
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aware, that if the Persian Government should wish the question of Seistén to be submitted 4, 
British arbitration, in accordance with the sixth Article of the Treaty of Paris above quoted, 
1 would communicate with Lord Mayo on the subject. 


5. The correspondence which then ensued between the Foreign Office and Her Majesty's 
Minister at Teheran on the one hand, and between His Excellency the Viceroy and myself 
on the other, is given at length in an Appendix to thie letter. You will observe from 
it that the Persian Government, while accepting our proffered arbitration, lay great stress 
upon Lord Russell’s letter of November 1863 above quoted, aud declare that they can submit 
to arbitration only their claim to that portion of the territory which they have not already 
occupied. They allege that, under the operation of Lord Russell’s letter, they have conquered 
and are now in possession of the Seistin territory up to the Helmund River (on the south), 
and that the other half, still open to arbitration, comprises “all territory on the other bank, 
including Chacknesvor, and the territory urder Ibrahim Khan Beloochee.” 


6. With respect to this limitation of the scope of arbitration, His Excellency the Viceroy 
intimated to me that he could not propose to the Ameer Shere Ali to negotiate on the basie 


laid down by Persia, as the Ameer claims some portion of Seistén which Persia excludes from 
arbitration, 


7. It was therefore resolved (and the resolution was communicated to the Persian Govern- 
ment) that the first object of your mission should be to ascertain the actual territory which 
Persia had acquired in Seistén since the receipt of Lord Russell’s letter. The Persian Govern- 
ment propose that you should proceed as soon as possible to Teheran, and thence, accompanied 
by a Persian Commissioner, you should make your way to some point on the Seistén frontier. 
There you would be joined by the Commissioner of Shere Ali, who would be accompanied by 
a British officer selected by the Viceroy. The precise point of meeting (whether on the Perso- 
Afghan frontier, at Herat, Furrah, or Lash-Jowain, or in Seistdn itself, at Sekoha or 
Chaknesoor) I must leave it to you to determine, in communication with the representative of 
the Government of India. Having thus met the Commissioner from the Afghan side, you 
will proceed to examine the territory in dispute between the Persian and Afghan Governments, 
laying down as nearly as you can, upon a skeleton map of the country, not only the line of 
frontier as determined by actual possession at the present time, but also the two lines of fron- 
tier which would have to be respectively assigned if the claims of either one party or the 
other were admitted to their full extent. You will hear all that is advanced by the two 
Commissioners on the parts of their respective Governments, and will take such evidence 
as you may require on the spot, both as regards the ancient rights of the two States, 
and the action which has been taken by them, respectively, since 1863. Having thus 
acquired all the local information which you can obtain, it will be your duty, in conjunction 
with the Persian and Afghan Commissioners and the delegate of the Viceroy, to select some 
place, either in Seistén or in the adjoining territory, where the whole question can be 
full discussed, and your judgment, in respect to the matters in dispute, may be formally 
delivered. 


8. ‘The correspondence which has been laid before you will place you generally in possession 


of the views of Her Majesty’s Government with respect to these negotiations, ‘There 
are, however, one or two points of more than common importance, to which it is desirable 
to call your special attention, You will have observed in the correspondence that Persia, 
as indeed I have above remarked, lays most stress upon the Foreign Office letter of November 
1863. It is unquestionable that this letter relieved Persia for the time from avy pre- 
existing obligation not to take up arms against the Afghans for the recovery of Scistén 
without a previous resort to the good offices of the British Government. But this temporary 
release was understuod to relate to the particular events, then in course of development, not 
to convey an unlimited sanction to the extension of Persian territory to the eastward in all 
time to come. Moreover, you will bear in mind that the permission given in Lord 
Russell’s letter to resort to hostilities did not necessarily include any recognition on the 
pat of the British Government of the conquests on the one side or the other resulting 
from such hostilities, and it docs not follow, therefore, that we are bound, in our capacity 
of arbitrators, to admit the recent acquisitions of Persia as over-riding all ancient rights that 
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tony be asserted and established by Afghanietan. In weighing these conflicting claims 
there will necessarily be much difficulty aud delicacy. But Her Majesty's Government have 


full confidence in your judgment and discretion, and do aot doubt that you will eventually 
eucceed in reconciling them. ; 


9. Asitis proposed that the Afghan Commissioner should he accompanied by a British 
officer, selected by the Viceroy of India, you will be placed fully in posseasion of the views of the 
Ameer of Kabul and those, also, of the Government of India, This officer will not have authority 
co-ordinate with your own. Hig functions will be simply of a consultative character. 'The sole 
power of arbitration will be vested in yourself, and it will be communicated to the Persian and 
the Afghan Governments that your decision with respect to the rights of the eluimants is that 
of the British Government. But you will avail yourself of the assistance of the delegate of the 
Viceroy, and you will doubtless find his acquaintance with the opinions and feclings of the Court 
of Kabul extremely serviceable to you in your negotiations. One of the great objecte of Tler 
Majesty’s Government is that the fullest confidence should be placed by both parties in the 
impartiality of the arbitration, and, a3 you are to proceed in the first instance to Teheran, and 
thence to be accompanied to the Seistdén frontier by the Persian Commissioner, it would 
naturally have an appearance of one-sidedness at Kabul if the Afghan Commissioner should be 
invited to proceed to the frontier without previous communication with, and unattended by, 
® British officer. 


10. It is not improbable that the Afghan Commissiuner will urge, with respect to the 
rights which Persia claims to have established since 1463, that the Ameer had no knowledge of 
the permission then given to Persia to assert her position by force of arms. ‘To this it may be 
replied that Afghanistan, not having been a party to the Treaty of Paris, was under no obliga- 
tion to Great Britain to invite British mediation with respect to any disputed territory, and 
was in no wise restrained from asserting her claims by any existing engagements between 
Persia and the British Government whether she were or were not cognizant of those engage- 
ments. Her action was unfettered; and, in point of fact, any intervention that has been 
applied for, whether granted or refused by us, has been in consequence of allegations by Persia 
that the Afghans were advancing into Seistdn, and that therefure our good offices were due, 
under treaty, to the Shab’s Government for the restraint of such alleged aggressions, 


11. Ido not know that there are any other leading points te which it is necessary to direct 
your attention. You will doubtless heara great deal from both sides, with respect tode jure 
and de facto rights of the two States, which it will be your duty to consider in connection 
with the documentary evidence which you will take with you from the archives of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Whether you will proceed at once, after hearing and weighing 
all that can be said on the spot, to deliver your opinion, or whether you will move your 
camp from Seistén to some other place with the Persian and Afghan Commissioners, must 
be left to your judgment to determine. 


12. Ineed scarcely point out to you that, however little the choice of localities may affect 
the decision, or reasonably be considered to affect it, it is not improbable that the jealousies 
and suspicions of Oriental States may, in such a case, discover cause of offence in a selection 
which has had nothing but local convenience to recommend it. Your experience of the 
Eastern character will, in this and other mattera not more important, make you practically 
regard the fact that, in all Oriental diplomacy, much depends upon the observance of trifles, 


13. The decision at which, with all the facts and arguments before you, you may ulti- 
mately arrive will be delivered Ly you in writing to the Persian and Afghan Commissioners, who 
will forward it to their respective Governments. At what pvint upon the frontier you may await 
the results of these references to Teheran and Cabul, I must leave it to your diseretion to deter- 
mine. It would not, I think, be advisable, pending ap answer to these references, that you 
should proceed towards the Coast to enter upon the other enquiry which Her Majesty’s 
Government entrust to you md regarding which I purpose to address you in another 


letter. 
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14. It is scarcely probable that an unreserved acceptance of your proposed conditio 
mutual surrender and concession will, in the first instance, be communicated to aad 
either Government. You will more probably find it necessary to enter into a ‘eae 
communication with the two Commissioners, with a view of reconciling, if possible na 
objections that may have been taken at Cabul and Teberan. If these renewed ase 
however, should fail of success, you will then inform the Commissioners, for communication 
to their respective Governments, that your labors are at an end with respect to the question 
of Scistdn, that the good offices‘ of Her Majesty’s Government having been unsuccessfyl} 
exerted, it remains for you only to communicate the results to your Government and to ae 
their further instructions. 


15. Iwill not encumber this letter with matters connected with the personal details of the 
mission, but you will be fully instructed with respect to them in a separate communication. 


APPENDIX No. III. 


(Referred to in para. 4) Chapter I.) 


MEMORANDUM ON SEISTAN BY GENERAL GOLDSMID, DATED 171 MARCI 1572 
MEMORANDUM AND DEMI-OFFICIAL LETTER, DATED lita AND 19m 
MARCH 1872, BY GENERAL POLLOCK. 


Memorandum on Seistan by General Goldsmid. 


“T omit geography, except where politically required, and confine myself to politics. 
* What I should call ‘ Seistén proper’ in possession of Persia at the present moment may 


be described by reference to your very good map compiled in the Quarter-Master-General’s 
Office (of which we have a photo.) as follows :— 


“From Gurguri, and what is called the ‘Naizar,’ reedy bed of ‘the Hamun north, 
draw a nearly straight line to the castward until you reach an imaginary point below the letter 
N. in Hamun; then run a straight line at right-angles to the first between Jehanabad and 
Nad Ali to Khwajeh Ahmed, to describe the lower Helmund main bed. This line, except that 
it omits Nad Ali, is that of possession. Prolong it a little to the south to near the latitudi- 
nal line (31°), parallel to which draw a line under Sekoha to the Hamun for the southern 
boundary. The western side is unimportant: it may be supposed, for illustration, to be 
Ferrier’s track west of the Hamun, but for present purposes we can keep within the 
line defining its eastern side. 


“Of course, there are questions of possession and of claims beyond, but attention is 
specially needed to the small confined tract specified. It is now inhabited by Persians, Seist4- 
nis, and Biluchis, and though I cannot guess at the actual figures, I should say the popu- 
lation was large. The villages and towns are numerous, and many of them show a goodly 
number of inhahitants. 

“The Persians need no detailed account. I refer to settlers from Kain and Central 
Persia, driven here by famine or similar causes, or called in by the Amir for political objects. 
They are by no means few. 

“The Seistduis ave exactly as shown by Elphinstone: Kaianis, Shahrekis, Sirbundis. On 
the first and third I can give you good information, though I should have wished to check it 
with the Chiefs themselves had it been practicable, ‘The jealousy and suspicion of the autho- 
rities prevented all open or fair enquiry, 


First—K aranis. 
Tree, 
Asadulla, 
A.D. 1730. Malik Muhammad. Malik Hosein, 
1740.50. Futteh Ali. Lutf Al. Suliman, 
730- iv. Bahram. Probably 1770. Daughter married 
yeas rae to Ahmed Shals, 
Duraai, 
1820-36. Daughter | | ] 
married ; 
to Shah Jelalodin. Hosein. Huma, 
Kamran. 
Abbas Khan, 
naw at Jela- 
labud. 


“The Kaianis were more or less the ruling power 7x Scistéx, from Malik Muhammad to 
Jelalodin, or for one hundred consecutive years; and probably for long before the period of Nadir 
Shah. Such alleciance as they gave or such tribute as they paid from the death of Nadir to 
the expulsion of this last Prince, Jelalodin, would appenr to have been to Afghanistan only. 
At the same time, after the death of Ahmed Shah in 1773, 1 3s doubtful how many years 
may have passed without substantial acknowledgment of sovereignty at all. In the reign of 
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Zaman Shah, or in about 1800, Shah Muhammad found Bahram Khan ready to assist him «- 

‘the force of his province’ (Elphinstone) in his rebellion, but declined his offer of ee With 
may, however, have taken with him some of the Biluchis then scattered about the bi He 
It ie also stated that many Seisténis were in the ranks of the Wazir Futteh Khan Spite 
fought the Persians at Kafis Kaleh in 1818. en he 


“Tn 1886 the Kaianis were displaced, and the Sirbundis, Shahrekis, and Biluchis divid 
the country. a 
Secondly—Siraunnis anp Suannexts. 


Tree—Sirbundis. 
A.D. 1730. Kumber—Chief of Sekoha in time of Nadir Shah. 


Kuchak, or Mir Kuchak, to whom Muhammad Reza. 1755, 
Adil Shah, Nadir’s nephew, 
gave Kerman as jagir. Shah : : 
Rokh Augan, then ‘Governor Amir Khan, 1780-1820. 
there, would not surrender the 
place. They fought, and Ku- Muhammad Reza. 1934-49. 


chak was killed. 


“« But Amir Khan’s sons and grandsons were :— 


Muhammad Reza. Ali Khan. Shah Nawaz. Sirdar Muhammad. 
Lutf Ali. Abbas, said to Madad. Taj Mubammad, Kohndil Yar Mu- Futh Ali. Amir. 
Il, have been at Teheran. died at hammad, 
blinded by Teheran killed in 
Ibrahim of chole- Lash-Jow- 
Khan, now ra about ain about 
dead. 1870. 1871. 
Shahrekis. 


Mir Snifudin, before Nadir, lived at Kulch-i-Mir on right bank of Helmund. 


Son or grandson, 
Haidar Khan. 


Taj Bukhsh, Haji Mir Muhammad Hosein Khan. 
killed at Furrab. . 
Mir Beg. Muhammad Amir Khan 
of Pulgi. 
1836. Hashim Khan Noajjuf Khan, died about 1862. 
of Deshtuk. 


1 
1858. Mubammad 


Ali Khan, Mebdi Khan. 
at Teheran. 

Hashim. Kulb Ali. 
Ill. iI. 


“The Sirbundis and Shahrekis can in no way be considered Biluchis. Their history 18 
briefly given as follows :—They claim to have been residents in Seistén from centuries 2g0, 
together with the Kaianis. In the days of Timur the Shahrekis were ‘Nakhbdis,’ and the 
Sirbundis had also doubtless a distinctive title. After Timur’s death, his son Shah Rukb came 
to Seistfn, destroyed the bund of Gershasib across the Helmund in Malakhan, and captured 
the city of Zaidars, driving out and scattering its inhabitants. The Seisténis spread here 
and there: the Kaianis in the direction of Khelah on one side and the Caspian on the other : 
the Nakhdis and others towards Hamadan and Gulpdrgan in Irak (Western Persia), getting 
land allotted there. The Nakhdis in after years returned to Seistén as Shahrekis, from theit 
Persian settlement of Shahrwan: tho others also returned there as Sirbundis from thet 


abode in the Sirband of Silakhor. In the days of Nashi it is well known that Malik Hosein, 
Kaiani, was the acknowledged Prince of Seist4n. 
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“There is also a comparatively small tribe of Seisténis called Kal + 
related to the Shahrekis, and call for no separate mention, except relate icant 
head, Mir Mubariz, is devoted to Persian interests. Ican find no more Seisténis a those 
described as Kaiani, Sirbundi, and Shahreki, though doubtless losing their ancient epithete are 
very numerous. Indced, they constitute the bulk of the population, and may all be considered 
Parsivans, or Persian-speaking. : 

“The Biluchis in Scistin may be divided into two large tribes or sections; Nharnis and 
Sunjaranis. I give the trees from the first Chief of whose existence it is important to know 
anything as connected with the present enquiry :— 


Nharnis :— 


Alum Khan, said to be first cousin of Mehrab Khan of Bam- 

2 Sn ss ur, in Pottinger’s time. Settled by Bahram Khan 

Chiefly in neighbourhood of Barj-i-Alam Khan. in Seistén, on tho borders of the little Hamma land 
called the ‘Subz Kim.’ 


| | | 
Dost Muhammad, Sharif Khan, Sherdil. Pa 


dead 1839. present Chief. 
| 
. Dervish. Many eons. Of Kimmak and Of Deh Sharif 
Burj-i-Alum Khan. Khan. 
Vv. VI. VI. VIII. 
Sunjaranis :— 


Jan Beg, inhabitant of Mala Khan, 
Kandahar territory. 


Khan Jehan Khan (A.D. 1800-9) 
came to Seistin, ‘had very little 
territory’ in Christie's time Brothers 


1809, and lived at Thundar. Aslan Khan. Nawab Khan. 
| 
. I ) | [ i Imam Kban of Kamal Khan of 
Moiso Khan, Ali Khan, Ibrahim Khan, Jan Beg. Char BurjaR.B. Dehkamal Khan. 
killed by deceased, present Chief of Helmund.  L. B. Helmund. 
Ali Khan. of ce Both of Rudbar. XI. 
sur. . 


Khan whe and. 
other sons. X. 


They seem to have settled in Seistin about the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
The WAarnis have become so far Persianized that their Chief Sharif Khan is perhaps next to 
Mir Alum Khan, the highest local authority, He is reported a Shia, though Biluchis, asa rule, 
are known to be Sunis. On the other hand, the Sunjaranis in the person of Ibrahim Khan of 
Chakansur refuse allegiance to Persia. Imam Khan and Kumal Khan profess themselves, before 
Persians, to be subjects of the Shah, but their country is far away from the ‘ Seistén Proper,’ 
which I am considering. 

“T do not believe there are many Biluchis amongst the inhabitants of towns in Seistan ; 
certainly not many in proportion to the Seisténis. 

“The trees will be useful in resuming the history after 1836, when Jelaludin and the 
Kaianis were expelled. It should be noted that, in 1832-38 or 1834, an attempt had been 
made to get rid of him by Muhammad Reza, Sirbundi, Hashim Khan, Shabreki, and Ali Khan, 
Sunjarani Biluch ; but Shah Kamran had reinstated him with the aid of troops. 

“ Whether 1936 is the precise date of Jelaludin’s expulsion, it is difficult to determine: 
but it may certainly be accepted as occurring before 1840. Supposing it the earlier date, from 
1836 to 1848 Muhammad Reza Khan, Sirbundi, remained the chief authority in Seist4n, 
annexing Jelalabad and dependencies to his previous possessions. We may further admit the 
statement that Hashim Khan, Shabreki, also became possessed of additional territory on the 
displacement of the Kaiani dynasty. Dost Muhammad Khan, Nharni, who had succeeded 
Alum Khan as chief of his tribe in Seistén, does not appear to have been affected by the 
change. Ali Khan, Sunjarani, held Chakansur, or, if not Ali, bis brother Ibrahim, who in 
course of time took occasion to enlarge his territory by seizing Jehanabad and other places 
west of the lower (or old bed of the) Helmund. 

“ Many instances may be cited of services rendered by Muhammad Reza or other Chiefs of 
Seistin during the above supposed period of 12 years to Herat or Kandahar ; and there is 
documentary evidence of allegiance to Kohndil Khan. But it is worthy of note that, while 
Jelaludin was being driven from Seistén proper by Muhammad Reza and his fellow-Chiefs, Ali 
Khan drove out Gholam, Khan Afghan, Shah Kamran’s nominee, from Chakansur, No sove- 
reign power but that of Afghanistan came into question. The question is whether that power 
was to be exercised from Herat or from Kandahar. Kamran was murdered in 1842. 


® One statement makes these actually Shabrekis, dividing the last into 14 families, #.e., Kumber, Khashdad, 
Wozawar, Kummer, Juzui, Bameri, Baras, Mahmudzai, Pulaki, Trakui, Sbamalani, Ramsudo, Arbabi, Kalantan. 
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“T cannot arrive at the date of death of Ali Khan of Chakansnr; but local eyi 


ee dence lai 
favor of its occurrence at the commencement of, if not before, the period of 19 Beit nh 
given. Ferrier’s account of Ali Khan must, therefore, be crroneous as regards t =e 


he 

if not the name, the identity of the individual described. From one or two circumstances”, ot, 
nected with this particular enquiry, I think it highly probable that [brahim Khan may ree 
been designated by his deceased brothcr’s name to a European passing in an unrecognized 
capacity through the country. The mere fact of Mr. Ferrier’s disguise might raise th 
suspicion that his mission was to identify the murderer. Leech mentions Ali Khan ag the 
Sunjarani Chicf of Chakansur; but bis account of Seistén clearly points to a time prior to 
Jelaludin’s espulsion, and Conolly, in 1839, mentions Ibrahim Khan only. 


“Prom Muhammad Reza’s death until the death of the Wazir Yar Muhammad iii 
1851, the same state of dependency on Herat or Kandahar continued ; but interference on the 
part of both these States is more actively exercised in Seistén than ever. Lutf Ali Khan 
suceceded his father, and endeavoured to support his authority and enlarge his succession by the 
assistance of Herat and the presence of Afghan Governors: Ah Khan, Sirbundi, his brother 
refused to acknowledge the new Chief, and fled to Kandahar. Sirdar Mehrdil Khan brought 
a force from Kandahar, seated Ali, and deposed and blinded Lutf Ali. Yar Muhammad Khan 
of Herat was about to retaliate, and had quitted Herat at the head of a force for that purpose 
but his death left Ali Khan in possession. ; 


Further instances may be found of allegiance to Kandahar on the part of Seisténis or 
Biluch Chiefs of Seistén, But the history of the country generally from this period is that 
of Persian interference and eventual occupancy. Ali Khan’s visit to Teheran and marriage 
with a Persian princess: his murder by aj Muhammad : the succession of ‘l'aj Muhammad, and 
support nominally given to his authority by Persian troops, with his removal to Teheran: all 


these questions may be reserved for official report, details being already recorded with tolerable 
accuracy for the information of Government. 


“T would solicit attention, however, to the Roman figures used for distinguishing now 
surviving Chiefs mentioned in the trees, whose present position is briefly shown as under :— 


“T.— Abbas Khan, or Malik Abbas Khan, Kaiani, called by the Persians Governor of his 
grandfather’s town, Jelalabad. His name was used as the authority declining to give us 
admission there (vide paragraph 35 of my Report of 11th mstant, No. 17). ; 


“TI.—Lutf Ali, blinded by Mehrdil Khan, now living in Sekoha. 
“ TII-IV.— Hashim and Kulb Ali, cousins, being unemployed in Kimmuk. 


“V.—~Dervish, Nharni, son of Dost Muhammad, late Chief of Nhamis in Seistén. His 
uncle, Sharif Khan, marrying his brother’s widow, succeeded to chicfdom. 


“-VI.—One of Sharif Khan’ssons is in charge of Nad Ali in Persian interests. Another 
is said to have just left the Persian side. 


« VII-VIII.—Sirdars Sherdil and Azim Khan are living. Neither of them called on 
me when encamped at or near their villages. The son of the former, however, Haidar Al 


Khan, was with us at Burj-i-Alum Khan and Kimmuk. We is a well-bred and agreeable- 
looking Jad, and has been educated at Teheran. 


“1X-X.—Ibrahim Khan of Chakansur. I have not seen this Chief; but Major Lovett 
was civilly treated by him on passing through his country, and his son, Khan Jehan, accom- 
panied General Pollock to Giriskh. His country is not included in the possession of Persia. 
He has four sons besides Khan Jehan, one of whom, Sarfaraz Khan, is said to be at Teheran. 
Ibrahim Khan is supposed to be the murderer of Dr. Forbes. 


“XI.—The two Chiefs Kumal and Imam Khan called on me when travelling up the 
Helmund. Their oral acknowledgment of subjection to Persia was made in the presence of 


the Yaum, or Persian officer in charge of my escort, whe accompanied each on the occasion of 
his visit to my tent. 


“To sum up in few words :—Possession of Scistan by Afghanistan, if allowed to date from 
1747 by right of conquest of Ahmed Shah, beeomes qualified by the intestine divisions of 
that country after his death. At the same time, xo country but Afghanistan is found to inter- 
fere with her irtdependence, for a very long period—perhaps for 80 ycars, say 1778 to 1853. 
The question is, what kind of possession* is proved by payments of tribute at one time, oF 
supplies of contingents at another, to Herat in her contests with Kandahar, or Kandahar m 
her contests with Herat? Prior possession to 1747, if considered, must be mainly in favor of 
the other side. After-posscssion to 1852-58 is tolerably well known. “Were the question one 
of ancient right only, the same might present many features of doubt, and difficult in arbitra- 
tion. When present possession is to be considered also, I fear my decision may disappoint 
Government. But kindly observe that I am speaking of Scistén proper as here defined, which 


includes necessarily no part of the Helmund on either bank below the bund described in para- 
graph 24 of my report, dated 11th March.” 


* Do not infer any fixed opivion of my own to exist from my asking the question, 
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Memorandum by, and demi-official letter from, G 
in Seistan, dated 11th and 18th March gv eee 


Memorandum, 


“ The Seistin arbitration having heen rendered impracticable on the spot by the action 
taken by the Persian authority in declining to accede to any of the arrangements made ine the 
officer appointed specially for this duty by the British Government, an opportunity is afforded 
now to consider the question of the Persian possession of Scistan in a purely political light 
and the following points may be considered worthy of attention. (The rest of this need not 
be cipher, as, if intercepted, it will only read like the Afghan Commissioner’s arguments.) 


““T.—Seistén has been uniformly held and admitted by Persian conduct to be an integral 
portion of the kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah, Durani. 


“ TI.—Since the establishment of the Durani kingdom, it has always heen more or less 
under Afghan control, either as a portion of the Herat territory or of the Kandahar frontier, 
and has, until the present occupation by Persia, never paid tribute to Persia, nor coined money 
in her name, nor read the Khutba, nor given any other signs of belonging to Persia. . 


“ TTI.—In the Treaty of Perisa, Persia binds herself never to interfere in the affairs of 
Herat and its dependencics—Seistn being at the time a dependency of Herat. 


“IV.—Lord Russell’s letter of 1863, on which Persia Jays much stress in support 
of her action in Seistén, was, as may well be asserted and maintained by us, obtained by 
grossly false and fraudulent statements. It (the letter) followed Persia’s representations of an 
anticipated invasion of Persia by that part of Afghanistan, the real facts being that, to serve 
as a plea for counterbalancing the mfluence of the late Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, then 
recently established by the reduction of Herat to his own direct authority, the Persians falsified 
or magnified the customary Biluch raids upon the Haftadra tract into hostilities on the part 
of the Afghan Government, and made it an excuse for the occupation of Seistin, which they 
claimed as Persian territory. The permission granted them by Lord Russell to settle their 
differences with the Afghans by an appeal to arms, did not guarantee them any right to the 
acquisition of Afghan territory, nor permit them to conquer a country undoubtedly part of the 
Afghan kingdom in direct violation of Article VI of the Treaty of Paris. 


*-V.— When Persia was permitted to settle scores against Afghanistan by force of arms, 
it was evidently not contemplated that her aim was to take up a position on the Afghan border, 
by which she completely detached Herat from the rest of the kingdom, and at the same time 
reduced Kandahar to entire submission to hor own interests and authority | 


“ By her false representations the Afghan Government were made to appear in the light 
of invaders of Persia, whereas, so little was this the case, that the Kabul Government were 
actually ignorant of what was going on in this extreme corner of their kingdom, till alarmed 
by the rapid advance of the Persians, of whose action under British Government authority 
they had no intimation till six or seven years after their settlement in Seistin. 


“ VI.—Had the Afehan Government, however, been duly warned of Lord Russcll’s letter, 
they would have been unable to resist Persia’s advance in Seistén owing to the civil war which 
was then raging in the country and threatening during three or four years the utter ruin of 
the kingdom. But in 1869 the Ambala Conference led to the restoration of order in Afghan- 
istan, and the very first point referred for the consideration of the British Government was 
the Persian encroachment on Seistén. The Kabul Government was withheld from action, 
and the whole question was taken up by the British Government in India. Surely, therefore, 
the infamous conduct of the Persian Commissioner and the local Governor give an opportunity 
for cutting Lord Russell’s Imot, and reverting to the language held by our officials for long 
years in connection with Persia’s efforts to encroach eastwards by Herat or neihghourhood. 


« VII.—The permission given to Persia to appeal to arms did not necessarily lead to an 
invasion of the country by an organized military force. ‘The fact is, there was no enemy to 
oppose Persian emissaries, and gold bought over one Chief after another, and troops were 
gradually introduced for the support of the new authority. In this manner they have 
gradually advanced till they have possessed themselves of the whole of the country west of 
the Helmund, and have gradually introduced into it a very considerable Persian population 
from the adjoining Persian provinces. 

“ VIIL.—It is clear from the claim of Persia, only now boldly sct forth, to the east bank 
of the Helmund, as well as Lash-Jowain, that her game is a very deep political move, for, from 
her position here, she virtually extinguishes the Afghan kingdom and reduces its western 
provinces to Persian dependencies. 

“ 1X,—The capabilities of the Seistdn district aye further of very great importance ina 
politico-military sense; and the possession of the district by Persia is not only a direct menace 
to the very existence of the Afghan kingdom, but a blow to the security of the western 


frontiers of India. ; 
“X.—The policy of the British Government, heretofore uniformly observed, in regard 
to the political status of the Afghan countries lying between their own north-west reser 
and the Persian Empire, has been to maintain them as far as possible under an mee er 
King, who should be friendlily disposed towards, and cousider his own interests it id ons 
with, those of the British Government, while they have at the same time persistently oppose 
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all attempts made by Persia to acquire a footing in these countrics, cither h 
upon Afghan territory, or by alliances and treatics with its Rulers aud Chiefs 
have been so far successful that, till this Seistin encroachment, the Persian 
tually exeluded from interference in the affairs of Afghanistan. 


y encroachment, 
; and the results 
s have been effeo. 


“XI—In the kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah, and enjoyed by his snecessor TK; 
Shah, the Afghan border towards the west included Kain; but in the trouble following ed 
Timur’s death, they fell off from the Afghan, and, after a period of independence, were atta ee 
to Persia. The latter (Kain) has only recently been thoroughly reduced to Persian aiuee 
Sadulla Khan, Arab, father of Mir Alum, the present head of Kain, on being called ahs 
revenue, refused submission to Persia, and, when foreed by the Asaf-ud-dowla, who took i 
son as hostage to Meshed, fled to Scistén for assistance, and was reinstated at Kain as ch 
Afghan dependent by the ruler of Herat, Yar Muhammad Khan. Mir Alu, after tio Véare 
detention at Meshed, escaped and joined his father at Kain. He subsequently succeeded him 
as Amir, his proclivitics soon declared for the Gujar, and he has always worked to advance 
their interests in Scistan. I only instance this to show how recent is the hold of Persia Upon 
even the neré district to Scistin, not to open up any question about Ghain, which, of course 

would not be entertained. Ghain is separated from Scistan by the Ibundat range of hills, 
here recognized as the boundary between the two districts. The country in this side is a vast 
level plain extremely fertile and capable of enormous development. It is abundantly watered 
by the rivers flowing to the termimation of the Helmund, and possesses every facility for the 
maintenance and supply of a very large force. 


“From its geographical conformation, as much as from its political situation, a division 
of Seistén between independent and rival powers is not, in my humble opinion, to be for a 
moment thought of. Such 2 partition would, from the very position of the country, place one 
of the possessing parties at the merey of the other, and leave him no option but to resign the 
half of his kingdom to his superior, or else to hold the whole as a tributary and protége.” 


Demi-official from General Pollock, dated, Camp Lash, 18th March 1872. 


“In continuation of my cipher Greco-English demi-official note, which accompanied 
roy official letter of 11th instant, I now venture to offer, in the same demi-official form, some 
further remarks. I advisedly adopt the demi-official form, as it may be considered beyond my 
province to offer such suggestions, and, in that case, it will be easier to set aside and ignore 
my remarks than if I had formally and officially put on record my opinion, which I offer 


under the belief that it may be of use and cannot do harm, being a strictly confidential 
communication. 


“Should it be considered, as I think quite possible, that the attitude of the Persian Com- 
missioner and local Governor render any further attempt to arbitrate impossible or inadvisable, 
and should it also be thought—which is also possible, or even likely—that Government cannot 
take up the high position of reverting to the old policy of insisting that Persia shall not be 
allowed to encroach to the east, either by Herat or any other route, then, in my humble judg- 
ment, a third mode of dealing with the question seems practicable. 


“Let Persia be told that, as her conduct has rendered arbitration impossible, and as our 
object is to fix a boundary, and close present differences between Persia and Afghanistan, rather 
than to fight about a particular tract, however wrongfully and fraudulently that tract may 
have come into Persia’s possession, Government will give the Persians an ultimatum :— 


“ First-—Persia to retain those portions of Seistén which are already in her hands, except 
those on the banks of the Helmund, both banks of that river, or, at all events, both banks 
from a certain point, say, a straight line drawn north and south from Kolub or neighbourhood. 


“ Second.—Persia to withdraw from Seistén all regular troops, merely retaining Irregulars 


Ghainis, and Seistdnis, sufficient for the protection of the district and maintenance of the 
civil power; the numbers might be fixed. 


“ Third.—Persia to agree to build no forts in the country, and to leave Nasirabad in its 
present state. 


“ Fourth.—Persia to execute a treaty with Afghanistan, or with Afghanistan and England 


accepting such boundary, and agreeing to make no further efforts to extend her border eastward 
at any point. 


“Even in doing this, we shall be agreeing to a standing menace, and, if Persia should 
decline to accept such an ultimatum, it will, in my humble judgment, be absolute proof that 
she has well-matured designs for further offensive action and absorption of Afghan territory: 
If Government would agree to this, and would insist on Persia agreeing, I believe that the 
Amir would reluctantly accept the arrangement, for his unhappy country is torn by internal 
dissensions. Elements of cohesion are almost entirely wanting, and, after moving through the 
south portion of his kingdom, I am more than ever of opinion that great troubles are in store 
for Afghanistan, even supposing—which it is very difficult to suppose—that neither Russia 
nor Persia by their action precipitate matters. 


“ I will mention as briefly as I can my reasons for arriving at that opinion. His Excel- 
lency will understand whence my opinion is chiefly derived, and I mention chis because 1 am 
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most anxious that such information should he considered mos? strict i i 

ous reason that, if the Amir could know some of the per enceie a cal ile bys 
Sayid Nur Muhammad Shah and ourselves, he would, beyond all doubt, fall fatall into ti ac 
with the Amir. The clements of discord are as follow: Amir wilt not hear df ahiecting 
Yakub ag his snecessor or ——-——_._ I_ am assured that any attempt, verbal or waithen ts 
iduce any change in his intevtions to nominate Abdulla Jan, would certainly fail. , 


“The rocks on which the Sayid split with Amir were (first) thia succession question, and 
(second) the army question. The wisest councillors of the Amir tell him that, while such a 
regular army as he is endeavouring to organize might be useful in meeting Persian troops, it 
would be absolutely useless against Russian army or English army, while it ean only be 
raised and maintained at the cost of its founder’s extreme unpopularity. To create it, numer- 
ous irregular retainers are discharged. What the Amir wants, said my informere are a 
devoted body of Chiefs and feudal troops, who will hold by him in prosperity or adversity 
following him, if necessary, from hill to hill, partly from affection, but also from the stronger 
motive of sclf-interest. He should so treat them as to ercate a deep-seated fecling that no 
other Ruler could take his place with advantage to his subjects. The so-called regular troops 
are inferior of their kind, notoriously weak in the matter of siding with the highest bidder 
and always have an excuse for ill conduct in the bad treatment they resent, . , 


“Pay is never disbursed punctually, is hardly suflicient if paid, and is often withheld 
altogether on various pretexts. 


“Then, the two classes of political exiles are another terrible source of anxiety. They 
have to be divided into—lst, men who have fled the country in despair, such as notably 
Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan ; Sirdar Muhammad Ishak Khan in Russian border; Shah Nawaz 
Khan (son of Sultan Ahmed Khan) at Teheran; Sekunder Khan, his brother, in the Russian 
service; and others: 2nd, Political detenus, ¢.g., Sheikh Muhammad Ismail Khan, Sheikh 
Jelal-ud-din Khan, Sheikh Muhammad Sharif Khan, and others. Iam assured that, were 
Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan to appear in the northern provinees, he would be a most danger- 
ous claimant to the throne, and has numerous adherents in Kabul and elsewhere; while, if 
Yakub took the field, all south Afghanistan, and numbers at Kabul and neighbourhood, would 
at once declare for him; and Abdulla Jan would have little to rely wpon after his father’s 
death but a purse which would soon be empticd when no revenues reached Kabul, and a Court 
party ready to do anything unscrupulous that would benefit them. 


Perhaps as bad an element of discord as any is the position ef Yakub. Sayid Nur 
Muhammad Shah declares that, when Yakub was,in a fashion, forgiven, and yet not really 
conciliated or made Wali Abud, he (Sayid Nur Muhammad) implored the Amir to send 
Yakub either to Kuram, where he would be isolated, or to Kandahar, where he would be 
overawed on one side by Herat and on the other by Kabul; but the Amir, with his usual 
obstinacy, has sent him to the very place where he, an ambitious and discontented eldest son, is 
most exposed to Persian intrigues and trickery, and it is commonly thought that he is already 
in communication with Meshed and Teheran. While, on the one hand, I feel bound to record 
confidentially all this, and to express my opinions that the Amu has no worse enemy than 
himself, and is therefore a difficult person to help, I must also say that, unless we interfere to 
prevent Persian encroachments, Kandahar and Furrah will soon go over to them. The Persians 
have first by fraudulent representations got into Seistén. It is not for a moment to be 
believed that they are content with that. All that we see here goes to prove that, if they 
dared speak out, they would say—what they said many years ago to our representative at 
Teheran— that they have extensive plans in the direction of Afghanistan!’ I put from 
memory—Thousands of families are said to have left this Lash, Jowain neighbourhood and 
settled in Seistén under Mir Alum’s wing, being driven to do so by his driving off their 
flocks, destroying or cutting down their cultivation, and, while threatening on the one hand 
further similar proceedings, promising them an easy time of it in Seistén or here if they 
joined the Persians. The Chief of this place said openly yesterday that he had refused 
Persian offers and Russian advice (Khanikoff) to join Persia; but, if nothing was done to check 
Mir Alum, he must ultimately submit to him to keep body and soul together. Ibrahim 
Khan, at Chakansur, issimilarly situated, and only awaits the result of our present proceedings 
to decide whether he can hold by the Amir at a distance, or bow to the Persians close by. 
Khanikoff came here in 1858 with four other Russian officers, including a General and 
a Doctor, and a numerous retinue, so the people here say ; and I have with me in French the 
account that he gave of his visit. I can easily believe, from what we have seen and heard 
here, and what I knew previously, that Persia’s action is dictated to her by Russia, and that 
the local Khan only tells the truth in asserting that Khanikoff advised him to side with Persia. 
Lam convinced that Goldsmid believes he can offer no arbitral opinion that will meet the 
requirements of the case; 2nd, that no mere arbitral opinion or decision will be carried out in 
good faith by Persia; 3rd, that, unless strong measures are taken, the process of absorption will 
gradually continue till some new disaster im Afghanistan admits of more open and decisive 
action; 4th, that Persia is a mere tool in the hands of Russia; were it not, she would never 
have dared to treat us as she has done; 5th, I believe that, whichsoever way the matter is 
decided, Afhanistan will be convulsed ere long by another civil war, unless the Amir can 
recover his popularity; and that the only courso for us to purstie will be either to let her go 
to pieces, or to support one side and have an Agent in Kabul ; but I pity the Agent. 
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“T cannot help thinking that Alison bas acted in the most extraordinary manner: 
making it more leat that ] was coming with the Afghan Commissioner, a fale ot 
Mirza Maasum Khan to be the Persian Commissioner in this Iusiness, after his kiowige 
what occurred last year; and that Mirza Maasum is a low, tricky fellow, who Was fae 
employed twelve years in Russia. Goldsmid only tolerated bis coming, and would five = 
preferred another coadjutor, though he hardly expected what has occurred now. J tipe ave 
will think this letter worth all the trouble it will give in deciphering it. you 


“ P.§.—Goldsmid holds similar ideas; he has read this letter (7.e., the rough draft),” 


APPENDIX No. IY. 


REPORT, DATED 22np MAY 1872, BY GENERAL GOLDSMID ON TIE PRO- 
VINCE OF SEISTAN WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED ARBITRA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT ON THE QUESTION OF 
ANCIENT RIGHTS AND PRESENT POSSESSION. 


“Tt would be a very difficult matter to define what at the present day is meant by the 
term ‘Seistén.’ Intelligibly to illustrate the case, I see no better plan than to suppose two 
territories,—one compact and concentrated, which I will call ‘Svistén Proper ;’ the other 
detached and irregular, which may be known as ‘ Outer Seistin.’ 


“ The first is wholly in possession of Persia; the second is partly in possession of Biluch 
Chiefs, who profess, with more or less earnestnesa, to acknowledge Persian sovereignty, or 
disclaim allegiance to any sovereign power but Afchanistan. 


I.—Seistan Proper. 


“This tract of territory is bounded on the north by the ‘Naizar,’ or reed-bed, which 
fystad fringes the ‘Hamun,’ or expanse; west by 
ounces. the Hamun itself, of which the hill called 
‘Koh-i-Khwaja’ marks the centre of the line; south by a line comprising Sekoha and all 
villages and lands watered by the main Seistdn canal; and east by the old bed of the Helmund 
from a mile or so above the ‘ bund’ at Kohak to the mouth. 
“The more northerly inhabited villages may be considered ‘ Kaleh-i-Nao’ and ‘ Bindan.’ 
“The western side is marked sufficiently by the ‘ Koh-i-Khwaja,’ 
“The southern line should comprise Burj-i-Alum Khan, as well as Sekoha. 
“The eastern line may be designated by the villages of Khwaja Ahmed and Jehanabad, 
both on the left bank, or west of the true bed of the Helmund, 
‘APeu, “The area is estimated at 947 square miles. 


“The fixed population of Seistén Proper may be roughly stated at 35,000. To this mav 

be added a nomadic population of 10,000, 

Population. In classifying the first, I have been disposed 

to consider one-third as Persians, Biluchis, 

Afghans, and other non-aborigines; and the remaining two-thirds to be Seistinis. But the 
statement of the Amir of Kain, that 20,000 Persians had come recently into the country 
owing to famine and other causes, while held far from admissible in its entirety, leads me to 
modify the proportions to 2ths and ths; therefore, of 35,000, it may be said that 25,000 
are Seisténis and 15,000 settlers, the greater part of whom are Parsivans (I use this term in 
a generic rather than specific sense to indicate a Persian-speaking people). _ Indeed, with little, 
if any, exception, all the true inhabitants of Seistén speak the Persian language. The 


nomads are simply Biluchis. 
“Taking the aggreyate at 45,000, and looking at the extent of country comprehended, 
there would be found nearly 48 persons to the square mile: these figures are not dissimilar to 
those of certain European counties or cantons, 
Kireudbrightshire, for instance, in 1861: area 954 ond are eight times in exeess of the propor- 
square yards, population 42,495, tional result found for the whole of Persia. 


“ Seistén Proper is a considerable tract of sand and clay alluvium, generally flat, but irre- 

Ads gular in detail. It has heaps, but no hills ; 

Description of country. bushes, but no trees, unless, indeed, three or 

four tamarisks of aspiring height deserve the name; many old ruins and vestiges of compara- 

tive civilization, but few monuments or relics of antiquity. It is well watered by river and 

canals, and its soil is of proved fertility. Wheat or barley is perhaps the staple cultivation ; 

but peas, beans, oil-seeds, and cotton are also grown. Among fruits, grapes and_ mulberries 

are rare, but melons and water-melons, especially the latter, are abundant. Grazing and 

fodder are not wanting, and, besides the reeds peculiar to Seistadn, there are two grasses which 

merit notice, that called donne with which the bed of the Hamun abounds on the south, and 
the taller and less salt, dirfa, on the higher ground. 

“The expanse termed the Hamun, which stretches far and wide on the north, west, and 
south of Seistén Proper, is for the most part dry, and the existence of a lake can only he 
certified at the present day, at least in the early spring, by pools or hollows of water formed 
at the mouths of the principal feeders, such as the Kbush Rud on the north-east, the Furrah 
Rud on the north-west, and the Helmund, where its old bed terminates at no great distance 
from the Khush Rud. ‘The Warud and Khuspas were both dry in the middle of March last. 
We crossed, moreover, a perfectly dry, though grass-covered, level on entering Scistin from 
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the south-west, and an equally dry space on passing from the province into Lash-Jown; 

the north ; yet the edge of the Hamun is tolerably defined on both these sides,—1¢ ‘al on 
‘Naizar,’ or reeds, on the north; and 2xdly, by a clay chff of irregular height, call a the 
Sangbar, to the south. the 


“The comparatively small area here described is termed Scistén Proper by no oq vig 
or arbitrary nomenclature. In adopting the definition, I have been guided by local eee 
and evidence. When at Imam Khan’s residence on the right bank of the Helmun a“ re 
informed that at a time of scarcity they were provided with prain from ‘Scisténe Whe 
approaching Sekoha from the south and within the latitude of the supposed Lorrie tals en 
old confidential Seisténi in our service expressed much annoyance that, owing to neelj Re 
or ignorance, our guides had missed the short track ‘ leading into Seistin’ The tanks a 
the Helmund above Kohak may well be considered to involve a separate report, both in : 
geographical and political sense; and so also Chakansur on the north-east. . 


“The natural water-supply of Seistén is, perhaps, as uncertain as that of Sind, thon h 

the general inclination to one bank, the eke 
is more marked in the Helmmnd than in the 
Indus. The soil of the two countries has much the same character, and Sehwan, with its 
rich corn-fields, might be found as like Seistdn in fertility as connected with it in etymology 
Under these circumstances, even the boundary-lines which we have sketched must be received 
with slight reservation. Itis easy to sec that a good year of inundation extends the borders 
of the so-called lake to within the ‘Naizar,’ and there are well-defined beds of dry canal 
intersecting the country, which prove the existence erewhile of an extensive water system no 
longer prevailing. j 


Inigation. 


“The main canal of Seistén, confounded by some writers with the parent river, bears the 
waters of the Helmund westward into the heart of the country. They are diverted by means 
of a large bund or dam known as the Amir’s, the Seistén, or the ‘ Kohak Bund,’ indifferently, 
It is constructed of horizontally-thrown tamarisk branches, earth, and perpendicular stakes, 
and protected from damage by a fort on the left, and a tower on the right, bank of the river. 
Although this diversion of the streams may be an artificial development of a natural cause, 
and undoubtedly dates from a period long prior to recent Persian occupation, it appears that the 
late arrangements have been maturer and better organized than those carried out by the pre- 
decessors of the Amir of Kain. The towns of Deshtak, Chelling, Burj-i-Alum Khan, Babram- 
abad, Kimmak, and others of less note are actually on the banks of this main canal. But it 
is, moreover, the indirect means of supplying water to almost every town and village in Seistan 
Proper ; for, from it proceed minor canals which carry its waters north and south; and by 
these, in their ordinary course, and occasional inundations, a system of profuse irrigation is put 


in force, which, with an industrious and a contented population, should be productive of most 
extensive grain cultivation. 


“To consider the main canal, here described as the river itself, is a theory which a brief 
inspection of the locality seems quite todisprove. On theonc hand, we have a comparatively 
narrow passage abruptly turning to the westward ; on the other, a broad and well-defined river- 
bed, prolonged in the old direction into which the waters would at all times flow unrestrained 
but for an artificial embankment. Whatever argument, however, be used on this head, I feel 
warranted in assuming the larger bed to be the original Helmund for purposes of territorial 
limitation. 

“« Experience of the climate from the end of January to the middle of March enables me to 
report an extraordinary range of thermometer, the fluid rising from 5° above zero to 4 
maximum of 93°. Cold was the prevailing characteristic ; severe heat more exceptional than 
severe cold. The winds were often strong and continuous, usually cool, and sometimes sharp 


and piercing. Snow fell on the 5th February, but we were informed that this circumstance, 
as well as the general severity of the winter, were rare. 


“ Provisions we found, as a rule, sufficient: sheep somewhat poor, and oxen indifferent. 
Bread was cheap and good, being procurable to natives at less than half-penny the pound. 
Vegctables were scarce, and rice was chiefly obtained from Herat. The inundated lands were 
alive with waterfowl. Partridges and sandgrouse were occasionally seen. River-fish were 
plentiful enough, but confined to one species, the barbel, and these were not inviting. 


IT.—Outer Seistén. 


The country on the right bank of the Helmund, and to the eastward of its embouchure 
in the Hamun, extends to a distance of 120 miles in length, or from a point between the 
Charboli and Khuspas rivers north, to Rudbar south, In breadth the district of Chakansut, 
measuring from the old bed of the Helmund, inclusive of N4d Ali, to Kadeh, may be esti 
mated at some 30 miles. Chakansur produces wheat and barley, melons, and perhaps 4 
few vegetables and oil-seeds. Beyond the Chakansur limits southward, or up to the 


Helmund, I can suppose no cultivation, except that obtained on the river-bank, and ordinarily 
illustrated by patches of wheat and barley with melon-beds. 


On the opposite side of the river, in addition to the cultivated portions of the bank, 
there is a large tract extending from above Kohak, or the Seistan ‘Bund,’ to the gravelly 
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eoil below the mouutain-ranges which separate Seistin from Bilnchistan and Narmashir. 


The distance from north to south of this plain may be computed at 0, und from east to west 
at 80 or 90 miles. 


‘The exact frontier of Lash-Jowain I reserve for later consideration, as the possession of 
jands north of the Naizar is disputed. 


“There is a fort in which the Sirdar resides, and there are about 150 houses outside bearing 
the name of Chakansur. I cannot ascertain that there are any other towns or villages of 
note in the district so designated, with the exception of Kadch on the eastern limit. The 
population consists of Seistéinis or Parsivans of Biluch, nomads and Afghans, but I have 
no sufficient data to speak confidentially as to numbers. Major Lovett was unable to trace the 
Sheikhnasur of Ferrier and Colonel Pelly, which was probably intended for ‘Chakansur,’ 
though given in both forms in the Quarter-Master-General’s map. The lake formed by the 
waters of the Khus and Helmund rivers is described as a ‘wide expanse of water, with 
patches of reeds growing in its midst.’ Between the bund and Rudbar the fixed inhabit- 
ants are Biluchis, of whom there are naturally many nomads also. The tribes are chiefly 
Sanjurani and Toki, the Sirdars jealously claiming to themselves the former appellation.” 


APPENDIX No. Y. 


(Referred to in para. 48 Chapter I.) 


COMPLETE STATEMENT OF GENERAL GOLDSMID’S ARBITRAL OPINION 


Discussion on this question having been formally opened at Teheran, the following state. 
ment of proceedings is placed on record. I summarize the original papers received, 2 


Persian original statement.—Persia sets forward her claim to Seistén under 15 heads. 


“Of these, the Ist is an assertion of principle, as the last is of general right; the Qnd 
8rd, 5th, 6th, 1Uth, 12th are inferences drawn from diplomatic treaties and writings; the 
1ith and 4th are arguments on the general character and condition of the country under dis. 
pute, and its inhabitants; the 7th, 8th, and 9th point to the arbitrator’s own opinions on the 
question, at issue; the 13th recites an individual instance of procedure tantamount to written 
admission of sovereignty ; the 4th is a positive assertion that, while Persia has, of old, been the 
recognized sovereign power in Seistén, the name of an Afghan Governor there is unknown to 
history. 

« Afghan original statement.—Afghanistan, on the other hand, commencing from a distinct 
period, claims Scistén as an integral portion of the monarchy founded by Ahmed Shah. 
Names of special Governors are then recorded, as well as specific acts of allegiance. 


“The Commissioner carries on the history to the present day, with the view of showing 
that, up to recent years, the Chiefs of the country have acknowledged the same ruling power 
by supplying troops when required on particular occasions, sometimes even against Persia 
herself. 

“Tn the collection of grain as revenue to Afghanistan, the writer’s own agent had been 
employed ; and in the recovery of stolen property from the people of Seistén, he himself had 
been the medium of communication with the Persian Government. The Afghan Commis. 
sioner sums up the case under 11 heads. 


“Of these, the Ist is a gencral assertion of accuracy; the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th, and 
1]th indicate partienlar witnesses in support of his allegations ; the 6th, 8th, and 9th are infer- 
ences in favor of his claims deducible from facts; the 2nd quotes a particular document, which 
can be produced in evidence. 


“ Although consideration of these statements in detail is essential to the due formation 
of an arbitral opinion on the issue to which they relate, few of the component parts have 
sufficient importance for separate discussion. 


“The 18th and 14th on the Persian, and the 2nd on the Afghan side, are recorded last. for 
readier reference, as their practical character seemed provocative of oral enquiry, and their 
purport has been put before a special meeting of Commissioners. On that occasion an 
original letter of Sirdar Kohndil Khan was produced in support of the written statement, and 
the question of particular Afghan Governors of Seist4n freely argued. 


“The agreement of Muhammad Reza Khan, 
A.H. 1260. quoted by the Afghan Commissioner, was 
also exhibited. 


“ But the cases themselves have been exchanged, and a copy of the original Persian state- 
ment was furnished to the Afghan Commissioner, and vice versd. 


“Replies have been received in both instances. 


“ Persian reply, or second statement.—Persia has four grounds on which to base the 
Seistén claim— 
« First.—Because the country is an integral part of Persia, and no revolutions or changes 
can make it otherwise. 


“ Second.—Because temporary dispossession does not invalidate a natural and universally- 
acknowledged right, otherwise she would herself urge claims to countries 0 
which she had for a time held possession. 

a ee she has taken possession of the country in pursuance of her rightful 
claim. 

« Fourth,—Because the British Government letter of the 5th November 1863 authorized 


her to resort to arms, and she is now in possession of Seistén under that 
authorization. 


a Afghan reply, or second statement.— Afghanistan makes a more direct answer to ber 
opponent, taking certain of the heads just as they occur in the Persian original, and othe" 
more generally, thus :— 


a To the first, or general assertions of Persian sovereignty in Seistdn, an appeal is made 
to history in favor of an opposite view, and a Persian historian is cited to prove Afghan 
possession in the reign of Futteh Ali Shah. 
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To the assertions under the second head, that durin i 
k inder the ¢ g the war between Persia : 
Afghanistan there were Scisténis in the Persian ranks, it is replied that, if mich Mite “the. pus 
they must have been following Afghan leaders hostile to their own Government. oo 


“To the question as to the Wazir Yar Muhammad’s invasion of Seistén — 
disapproved by Mr. Ellia,—it is contended that the attack was not ths eee 
but by Herat on Kandahar. Divisions among the Afghans are admitted, and intrigues on thie 
part of Governors, such as Ali Khan, Sirbundi; but they are not held to affect the question of 
sovercign rights to the country. And as to the difference of language and habits, it is urged 
that the same exists with many subjects of Afghanistan besides the Seisténis, such as 
Badakhshanis, Uzbeks, Turkistanis, Hazarehs, Scahposh Kafirs, and others. ; 

“ Documentary evidence.—In addition to the writings heretofore alluded to, produced at a 
meeting of Commissioners, copics of sannads and other documents, compared with the 
originals in Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation, have been forwarded by the Persian Govern- 
ment; those bearing upon the tenuro in Seistén of the Kaiani Maliks, governing under the 
Sufavian kings, are interesting and valuable records, ante-dating from 165 to 294 years 
(Hijri) from the present period. 

“CA second letter from Kohndil Khan, though without date or address, details his recovery 
of Kandahar from the Sadozais, and so proclaims the period. 


“On a later occasion, fifteen more sealed papers have been sent, professedly in original ; 
they are from Sirdars Kobndil, Mchrdil, and Rahmdil Khan of andahar, and from the 
Wazir Yar Muhammad and his son, Sayid Muhammad of Herat; one is from Mir Afzal 
Khan; they bear no date, but the period may be traced in many of thom from the particular 
occurrences to which they relate. The general sense of these papers is expressive of 
dependence on Persia. 

“ Local enquiry—The direct evidence gathered in Seistén was not such as had been 
contemplated. Neither the Amir of Kain nor the Persian Commissioner assisted the arbi- 
trator to carry out the professed objects of the Governments of England and Persia in the 
manner which he himself judged proper; and admission was denied to the British officers at 
Jehanabad, Néd Ali, Kohuk, and (with exception under pressure in favor of the Engineer 
Major) at Jelalabad. 

“At some places, such as Burj-i-Afghan and Bolai, supplies could not be purchased 
without an order; and free communication with the Chiefs or inhabitants was, as a rule, 
restricted and difficult. The arbitrator, nevertheless, using his best endeavours to meet the 
wishes of the two Governments, and referring the subject of these impediments to ordinary 
diplomatic discussion, his applied himself to his task with such means as have been at his 
disposal, and now proceeds to set forward the result of his enquiries. 


“It is not his fault if the action of the Persian officers concerned invoked at any time in 
his mind natural doubts and misgivings in the cause which they had to sustain. 


“ Ancient right.—I have been instructed to pay special regard to the two heads of ancient 
right and of present possession, and [ shall, therefore, consider the question in each of these 
respects separately,—lst, as to ancient right: there will be no occasion to go into any minute 
investigation of sovereignty over the province before the days of Nadir Shah. But I will 
glance at the familiar local traditions, as well as more popular histories, treating of the subject, 
premising that such statements aa are not susceptible of proof need not affect the gist of the 
arbitration. 

“ We are told that Jamshid married the daughter of the Prince of Seistén, and had a son 
named Ahat, whose son was Garshasp, whose son was Neriman, whose son was Sam, the father 
of Zal and grandfather of Rustum. 


Sam is called ‘hereditary prince’ of Seistdn, and had been nominated Governor thereof, 
as also of Kabul and countries north of the Indus, by Manuchetor. Seistdn claims to be the 
scene of battle between Kai Khusru and Afrasiab; to have been invaded by Bahman; to 
have been recovered by the family of Rustum by Azarbazin. 


“There will be no occasion to speak of the ‘Maluk-i-Tuaif,’ or the Princes of the Ash- 
kari dynasty. The stories of these remote and uncertain periods rather point out old associa- 
tions than supply missing links to history; and, if such associations be conceded in a national 
sense, as I think they should be, to Persia, they can only afford a vague and very general testi- 
mony in a practical question of present boundary. - 

“During the 425 years of the Sassanian Tings, from Ardashir Babagan to Yezdijird, 
among the items of information obtainable in the province, I find that Seistan was inelnded 
with Khorasan and Kirman in one of the four great Governments of Nowshirwan, and that 
Yeadijird fled there after the battle of Nahmand (A.H. 21). Subsequently to the days of the 
Peshdadi Kaini and Sassane Monarchs, Seistin fell under the rule of the Kaliphs, and 
Yakub-bin-Lais, passing his boyhood there, made it the seat of his power when conquering 
the greater part of Persia. 


“ Before his accession, it had been-seized by Saleh-ibn Nasir, whose successor was Dirhem- 
bin-Nasir. Amr-bin-Lais succeeded his 


eve brother Yakub, at one time acknowledging 
the authority of the Kaliph, at another in arms against him. 
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“Finally, he was conquered by Ismail Samani, brother of Nasr, Governor 
nahar, a distinguished prince, who is said to have had hie palace in Seistén. 
interval of 100 years from this epoch to that of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
held power over Khorasan, Scistfn, Balkh, and other neighbouring countrics ; 
names of Governors of Seistan are recorded Badi-ul-Zuman Mirza, son of 
Mirza of Khorasan; Sultan Ali, brother of Zulhiun ; anid some princes of the 
Lais, one of whom, Khalif, a profeg? of Mansur Samani, was deposed and 
Sultan Muhammad. 

After the Ghaznavi dynasty (A.I1. 434), which in’ the time of Mudud lost all its pos 

AG. 504 sessions in Persia, Alp Arslan, Malik shor 

erate ear and the Seljukis became masters of Khora_ 

san, their first leader, Toghrul, having set up sovereign claims at Nishapur in the Hijri 
year 429. 


of Mavargl. 

During the 
the Samanig 
and amonp the 
Sultan Hosein 
family of Bin 
imprisoned by 


Sultan Sanjar and others of the tribe (A.H. 511) were then successively paramount in 
Persia, and may be considered as sovereign princes until the conquest of Jenghiz Khan, to 
whose son, Tull Khan, were assigned Persia, Khorasan, and Kabul. It was, however, i his 
son (A.H. 651) Haluku that history accords the consolidation of power in Persia. He wag 
succeeded by Abaka (A.H. 663), and he by others of the same dynasty, of whom Abu Sayid 
is said to be the last who enjoyed any power. But there is special mention in history that 
Seistén was subdued by an invasion of Chugutai Moghuls in A.H. 700, at which time Ghuzan 
Khan held sovereign sway in Persia. This was somewhat prior to the accession of Abu Sayid 
(A.H. 716), within 50 years of whose decease Timur Lang (A.I]. 736-785) added Scistén 
and Mazanderan to his numerous conquests. 


In the former province, the terror of the name and devastations of the renowned Tartar 
Amir has supplied an unfailing topic of conversation among all classes of people up to the 
present day. 


“ By some he is said to have destroyed Zuranj, the capital, sending its prince, Kutab-ud- 
din, into captivity ; but it is impossible at this distant period to determine whether the capture 
of Zaidan many years later by his son Shah Rukh, and dispersion of the inhabitants, is a 
different version of one and the same event, or a separate occurrence altogether. 


On the death of Shah Rukh, Seistén must have shared in the troubles (853), in 

AH. 880 which were involved Mirza Ulagh Beg, Abu 

ratte Sayid (873), and other of the descendants and 

successors of Timur. But after a series of revolutions extending over sixty years, Shah Ismail 

Sufavi conquered Khorasan (914) and adjacent countries, and founded a dynasty of powerful 
kings which held dominion for more than 260 years (1135). 


“ During this period, it may be admitted that Seistén remained more or less a dependency 
of Persia; nor do I find any proof that the province was actually seized by the Afghans when 
they had advanced from Kandahar through the Seistén desert, and Kirman to Ispahan, at the 
close of Shah Husein’s reign. On the other hand, the conduct of its Chief on this last-noted 
occasion was certainly not that of a loyal vassal to Persia. 


_ “But we have reached the days of Nadir Shah, and from this date the history of the pro- 
vince may be investigated apart from fable and tradition, and more in detail. 


“The Government of Seistan, at least under the Safavian dynasty of Persia, appears to 
have been vested in the Kaiani Maliks, who claim descent from the Royal House of Kai 
Malik. Muhammad, Kaiani, was the reigning prince at the time of the Afghan invasion of 
Mir Muhammad ; and by league with the invader, or other intrigue, he secured for himself, not 
only his accustomed principality, but Meshed also, and a great part of Khorasan. 


“There is good evidence to show that when Prince Jamasp applied to him for armed 
Krasiosk, vol: 2, page 182 assistance, he was sufficiently strong to afford 


it, but turned the successful result of his 
intervention to his own personal advantage. 


‘Finally, it is related that he was slain by Nadir Kuli Khan, the General of Shah 
Jamasp, who, however, allowed his relative, Malik Husein, Kaiani, to succeed to the Seistan 
Government. History states that the province of Seistin was formally confirmed to Nadir 
Kuh Khan, afterwards Nadir Shah, by Shah Jamasp, together with Khorasan, Mazanderaz, 
and Kirman. (A.H. 1143). 


_ “Tt is certain that, on Nadir’s subsequent accession to the throne, and conquests, Seistin 
formed part of the conqueror’s past dominions. 


“ But it is also stated that the Kaianis for some time resisted the authority both of Nadir 
and his nephew, Ali, afterwards Adil Shah. The names of Futh Ali and Lutf Ali, and their 
prowess in these early contests, are not forgotten in their native land; and the retreat of the 
Kaiani Chiefs from the nght bank of the Helmund to Koh-i-Khuja is a well-established 
local narrative. On the death of Nadir and Adil Shah, Seistén passed, together with other 
provinces, into the dominion of Ahmed Shah Abdali. This change occurred about 125 years 
AH. 1162. ago, when Afghanistan became first a de- 

» 1165. fined and consolidated kingdom. It is from 
this epoch that the Afghan Commissionc! 


takes his stand. He considers that Seistén is essentially part of the one kingdom of 
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Afghanistan, created hy Ahmed Shah, and that it has remained so till with 
circumstances transpired which are reserved for later consideration. 
“ His arguments are much as followa: 
“Under Ahmed Shah, Sulaiman, Kaiani, was Governor of Seistén. He gave his daughter 


ma few years, when 


AIL 1160, in marriage to the king, furnished troope 
w «1187. and paid revenue. Pe 


“ Under Timur Shah, Zuman Khan, Popal- 
zai, was the Governor. He rebelled, but hia 
rebellion was put down, 

“Under Shah Mahmud, Bahram, Kaiani, was Governor, and gave hia daughter in 

marriage to Shah Kamran, the king’s son. 

a ie Shah Mahmud was attended by the Seistén 

7 ; : Chiefs when he proceeded to take Kandahar. 

Haji Feroz-ud-din, another son of Timur Shah, captured Furrah by the aid of the Seis- 

tinis. Shah Kamran, putting down a revolution in Seistén, confirmed his authority by 
giving the daughter of Muhammad Reza, Chicf, to the son of his Wazir, Yar Muhammad. 


A.THI. 1187, 
vw» = 1207, 


“The Barakzais have similar claims on their side: the Seistin Chief assisted Wazir 
Futteh Khan at Kafir Killa; Kohndil Khan obtained an agreement in proof of allegiance 
from Muhammad Reza, was aided by his troops and revenues, and, at a later period, Ali Khan 
Sirbundi was his own protcg¢ and nominee. It was only on the death of Kohndil Khan 
and owing to the weakness caused by internal dissension among the Barakzai Chiefs, that 
part of Seistén fell into possession of another Power. : 


“Persia does not aceept or deny the above statement. But, as already shown, she puts 
ina general claim to Seistin on the score of ancient rights, protests against former occupa- 
tions of the country by Afghan Chiefs as unwarrantable aggression, and points to possession 
as now obtained, 

“The Sadozais are disavowed as a dynasty of kings; the Barakzais are considered as 
Persian subjects in revolt, or submissive, as the case may be, In proof of the latter theory 
are produced letters from Kohndil Khan, addressed to Muhammad Shah as a liege-lord ; and 
as regards Ali Khan, Sirbundi, Taj Muhammad, and brother Chiefs, written evidence is 
given in of acknowledged allegiance to Persia. 


“T have paid great attention to these points, for upon their true appreciation the question 
of ancient right must be determined. ‘ 


“The reign of Ahmed Shah began in the English year 1747, or 125 years ago, and the 

AH. 1160. death of Sirdar Kohndil Khan occurred in 

pas 1355, If up to 17 years from the present 

period a continuous Afghan sovercignty of more than one hundred years be established, a very 

important aid is attained, because we very nearly reach the time when the Seistin question 

was specially brought into discussion by the representative of the British Government at 
Teheran. 

“Now I find the circumstances to have been these during the specified limit of 108 years. 


* Seistan was certainly part of Afghanistan when Afehanistan was a consolidated kingdom. 
It was afterwards dependent on Herat or Kandahar, according to circumstances, or it may be 
independent of either, if occasion offered. 


“Tam unable to divide these periods with confidence according to dates, but the nearest 
approach to truth must be sought in local, history. From the accession of Ahmed Shah to 
that of Muhammad Shah, there is an interval of 5 English years, and from the accession of 
Muhammad Shah to the death of Kohndil Khan there is another of precisely the same 
duration. 

“Tam of opinion that these two periods will meet the two phases of Seistén history here 


described. 
“The termination of the first portends a struggle for possession of the province between 
two members of one and the same sovereign house. 


“The second closes on the appearance of a third claimant, who would set aside not only the 
two litigants, but the houschold of which they are members. No_ good purpose would be 
served were I to examine the circumstances under which the Kaianis were contented to give 
their allegiance to Ahmed Shah and his successors until the one kingdom of Afghanistan was 
broken up into separate Chicfdoms. 


“T have good independent historical evidence to show that, while events were in progress 


leading to the last-named result, Malik Bah- 
A.H. 1207, ram Kaiani was ready to take an active part 
w ABAD: with Shah Mahmud against his brother 
Zuman Shah; and Bahram’s son Jclaludin had no supporter so strong and carnest as 
Prince Kamran. Oe , 
“ Nor need I explain minutely how the Sirbundis, Shahrukis, and Biluchis established 
themeclves in joint possession of the country and became sharers in its fortunes. 
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‘ Whatever the origin of the two first,—whether they were settlers or aboriginal ; hah; 
tants of Seistdén,—it is tolerably certain that they did, at one time in their history an abi. 
from Western Persia to Seistin, and that, in comparatively recent times, Mir Khan’ Bie 
and Hashim Khan, Shahruki, were distinguished among Scistdnis, as Alum Khan Nat 
and Khan Jehan Khan, Sanjurani, were the most noted of the Biluchis who settled if i 
province. 


“T have said that the second period which I have selected in illustration of the 5 
Seistén was one of shifting and uncertain dependence. In proof of this, I may cite th 
published testimony of travellers and historians, as well as evidence more directly bearing = 
the present arbitration. Allusion has already been made to the assistance given by the Seis. 
ténis and Biluchis to Shah Muhammad and his scons. 


tatus of 


“It is now nearly forty years ago that Prince Kamran overran the country and reinstated 
Jelaludin, the Kaiani Chief whose cousin he had married. 


“Mubammad Reza, Sirbundi, had then succeeded his father Mir Khan; and Ali Khan 
Sanjurani, had succeeded his father Khan Jehan Khan, in authority over their respective 
tribes. 


“Together with Hasim Khan and the Biluchis, the first had been mainly instrumental 
in expelling Jelaludin; and, notwithstanding the favor shown to him by Kamran, the 
conspiracy was renewed on his return to power, and a second expulsion effected. On this 
occasion, the investment of Herat by Persian troops (A.H. 1254) prevented further armed 
intervention from that quarter, and Muhammad Reza, Hashim Khan, and the Biluchis 
divided the possessions of the Kaiani Chiefs, Dost Muhammad, Biluch, became head of the 
Nahrins in Seistén on the death of his father Alum Kham. 


Tn the spring of 1889 (A.H. 1255), Sirdar Kohndil Khan passed through Seistén on 
his way to Persia. Returning there from Shuhr Babek two or three years later, he was 
accompanied by some of the Chiefs to Kandahar. 


“On the death of Muhammad Reza Khan, Shah Kamran supported the claims of Lutf 
Ali, son of the deceased; but the brother’s succession found favor at Kandahar. Lutf Ah 
was deposed and blinded; and Ali Khan, his uncle, installed at Sekuha by Sirdar Mehrdil 
Khan, acting under orders from his brother Kohndil Khan. The Wazir Yar Muhammad 


died before he could carry out a new invasion, and four years afterwards Sirdar Kohndil Khan 
died also. 


“There is no evidence before me to prove acknowledgment of Persian sovereignty by the 


local Chiefs of Seistén during the whole period sketched; certainly not for more than one 
hundred years. 


“But there is evidence that certain Afghan Chiefs, who nominally or really held the 
country, were driven or tempted by circumstances to seek aid from Persia, and make admis- 
sions of quasi-allegiance. 


“The question is, in what light are such admissions to be regarded with reference to the 


present enquiry? I confess that I do not attach to them weight or importance, even though in 
the form of sealed writings. 


“Whatever force such documents may have, they can only apply to particular short-lived 
conditions and circumstances; and I do not consider they can affect the validity of Afghan 
sovereignty over the province in respect of the period under review. 


“The allegiance of Seistén was of a feudal nature, which could not be transferred to suit 
the personal convenience of a temporary ruler. 


“TJ have no hesitation in affirming that, had I been honored with a call to arbitrate in an 
appeal from Persia against Yar Muhammad Khan for supporting Lutf Ali, Sirbundi, or 
against Kohndil Khan for blinding Lutf Ali and installing Ali Khan, I must have decided 
that, whatever the merits of the case, no other country but Afghanistan had the right of 
exercising interference ; and both occurrences are of comparatively recent date. 


“But the enquiry does not end here—far from it; at this epoch dates the commencement 
of a new state of things. 


“More than 20 years have elapsed since the occurrences last named, and it is 17 years 
since the death of Sirdar Kohndil Khan. At that time, Ali Khan remained in undisturbed 
possession of Muhammad Reza’s share of SeistAn, and his brother-Chie's were Hashim Khan, 
Shahruki, Dost Muhammad and Ibrahim Khan, Biluchis. The last had become sole 
yepresentative of his family on the death of his brother Ali Khan, Sanjurani. 


__ “Tt is not necessary to analyse the inducements; the fact is patent that, hefore long, the 
Sirbundi Chief had entered into negotiations with responsible Persian authorities closely 
affecting the interests of the country under his charge. 


“Two and a half years after the death of his Barakzai patron, he came to Teheran, wa* 
received with distinction, and returned in three or four months to his government, married te 
a princess of the Persian royal family. THis acts would bear record of his intentions, wert 
there no written evidence to adduce; and there is no doubt that personally he had transferred 


ie old allegiance, or sacrificed his precarious independence by constituting himself a vassal © 
ersia, 
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“ His reception in Seistén was not, however, that of a Chief acknowledred d d 
by those whom he had come to govern; and five months had not passed nice is deartars 
from Teheran, when the news of his agsassination reached that capital, 


“The particulars are well known. 


“Taj Muhammad, son of the old Chief Muhammad Reza and ne hew of Ali 
had either himself done the deed, or was one of the assaulting party. phew of Ali Khan, 


3 Sirdar Ali Khan had been murdered in his own castle at Sekoha ; and it was said that 
his wife, the princess, was present and had been wounded on the occasion. 


“A special envoy was despatched from Teheran to bring the lady back, but no attempt to 


displace Taj Muhammad appears to have been made in any quarter, and he continued to exer- 
cise the control he had usurped. 


“ There is evidence to prove that he also professed allegiance and submission to the Persian 
Government, accepting pay and honors in return; that, about seven years ago, Persian troops 
entered Seistén from Khorasan with the avowed object of retaliating upon one Azad Khan 

A. HL. 1289. who had plundered the district of Kain; 

that the late Governor of Kirman went 

there under special orders of his Government in 1866, when one or more regiments under the 

Masuffar-ud-dowla were brought in from the Neh side of the Hamun; that, later still, the 

Amir of Kain occupied the province with a considerable force; in short, that, for the last six 

or seven years, the more esteemed part of Seistdén may be said to have been in military occu- 
pation by Persia. 


“Moreover, certain of the sons or other relatives of Seistén Chiefs were sent to Teheran; 
and, on the occasion of the visit of His Majesty the Shah to Meshed, Taj Muhammad himeelf, 
who had been specially summoned thither, was made a prisoner, and deported with his brother 
Kohndil to the capital. 


“The question of right remains to be applied to the events of which an outline is here 
recorded. 


“Persia, holding to the theory that original possession constitutes a continuous claim, and 
disavowing the authority of Afghanistan over Seistén, has of late years entered into direct 
correspondence with the local Chiefs of that province, and actually pushed forward troops to 
garrison its forts and towns. She further quotes Lord Russell’s letter of the 5th Noyember 
1863 in support of her action. 


“ Afghanistan, admitting that a brief period of trouble and revolution called off the 
attention of its Chiefs from Seistan, and gave Persia the desired opportunity of active inter- 
ference, adds that she has refrained from taking any steps at the close of that period to 
regain lost territory, because the British Government proposed to effect an amical adjustment 
of the difficulty. 


“T have given it as my opinion that the Persian claim to Seistén on the score of ancient 
right is not such as to warrant revival after the lapse of a hundred years, during which it has 
virtually been in abeyance ; and I do not think that the English Ministerial letter quoted 
alters the position in this respect. It left the litigants to settle their quarrel together, but 
gave no right to Persia which she did not possess irrespectively. Therefore an unjust con- 
quest in an arbitration on right cannot be considered just by virtue of this letter. 

“ Opinion.—If Seistin were in no way subject to Afghanistan when brought under the 
egis of Persia, and subsequently garrisoned by Persian troops, then has her independence 
been assailed; and I cannot say that the acts of Ali Khan and Taj Muhammad, Sirbundis, 
have satisfied me that their allegiance to Persia was the general desire of the inhabitants. 

« Possession.—I will now turn to the question of present possession. 

“Tt is not easy to define what, in the present day, is meant by the term ‘Seistdn.’ The 
expression is very vague, for ancient limits have long since become obsolete, and modern 
signification practically comprehends the peninsula of the Helmund and Hamun only. 

“T gee no better way to illustrate the case than by supposing two territories—one compact 
and concentrated, which I will call ‘ Seistén Proper.’ 

“The other detached and irregular, which may be designated ‘ Outer Scistan.’ 

“The first is bounded on the north and west by the Hamun, dividing it from Lash-Jowain 
and Neh Bundan districts, respectively ; on the south generally by the Hamun, but immediately 
by the Dusht-i-Sungbar and barren tracts south of Sekoba and Burj-i-Alum Khan; and on 
the east by the main branch of the Helmund below the bund at the mouth of the great canal. 

“The second is composed of the country on the right bank of the Helmund, and extends 
to a distance of about 120 English miles in length, or from the vicinity of the Charboli and 
Khuspas rivers north to Rudbar south. Its breadth is variable, but trifling compared to the 
length, the actual boundaries being in Afghanistan. To this may be added the Seistan 
Desert comprising Zirreh and the Shila. " = i 

“ Seistin Proper is now, under certain reservations, to be hereaf er noted, in possession o 
Persia, Stipa Coteus is Mir Alum Khan of Kain. Outer Seistén, on _the other hand, 
irrespective of the Desert Shila and uninhabited tracts, is in possession of Biluch Chiefs who 
profess to acknowledge Persian sovereignty, or disclaim allegiance to any sovereign power 
but Afghanistan, 
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“A study of the territorial history of Seistan Proper leads to the conclusion that, j 
days of Shah Kamran, Jelaludin, son Bahram, Kaiani, held Jelalabad, Ranier the 
other places to the north and west of this tract; Muhammad Reza, Sirbundi, held Sek and 
Chelling, and other places west and south-west; Hashim Khan, Shabruki, held Deine 
Pulgi, and other places in a central position and near the main canal; the Nabrni Bil re 
under Dost Muhammad Khan held Burj-i-Alum Khan and the south-eastern corner tuchis 
Ali Khan or Ibrahim Khan, Sanjurani, whatever his claims on this side the Helmund te 
inheritance from his father Khan Jehan, was restricted to Chakansur and the opposite by Y 


ank, 
“ Ali Khan had at one time to recover Chakansur from an Afghan nominee of Shah 
Kamran; but fighting and dispossession were not uncommon in Seistan, and ¢ 


: : ae hi 
distribution seems to illustrate with sufficient accuracy the condition of things ata rat 
epoch. 


‘On the expulsion of Jelaludin, Muhammad Reza took Jelalabad and other places 
to the north. It is probable that his associates shared in the spoil, and that, before hi 
demise, Ibrahim Khan had crossed to the left bank of the Helmund; but it is evident that 
if, during his life-time, there was any one acknowledged Chief of Seistén at all, that one was 
Muhammad Reza. 


“Lutf Ali succeeded his father Muhammad Reza, but was removed by his uncle Ali 
Khan; and he, again, was killed and succeeded by Taj Muhammad, a younger brother of 
Lutf Ali. 


* Before the arrival of the Governor of Kirman in Seistan, Taj Muhammad appears to 
have availed himself of Persian soldiers to oust Ibrahim Khan from Jehauabad and other places 
which he had seized and held in Seistén Proper; and the subsequent arrival of strong rein- 
forcements from Persia prevented the return of the Biluchis. 


“Mir Alum Khan, of Kain, then possessed himself of the whole country of ‘ Seistan 
Proper.’ Sharif Khan, brother of Dost Muhammad, whose succession to that Chief on his 
death in 1857 (A.H. 1278) was acknowledged to the prejudice of Durwesh Khan, son of 
the deceased, is associated with him to some extent in administration, but in a subordinate 
capacity. Few traces of the old feudal or independent Seistin Chiefdoms now remain. 


“Of the Kaianis, two grandsons of Malik Bahram have some kind of nominal status,— 
one at Jelalabad and one at Bahramadad. 


“Of the Sirbundis, the recognized head, Taj Muhammad, has been removed to Teheran. 
The representative of the Shahrukis, Muhammad Ali Khan, resides in the same capital. 


“ Opinion. —Briefly, being unable to justify the recent action of Persiain Seistén on the 
score of ancient right to that province, I am bound to state my opinion that, as regards her 
possession of ‘ Seistan Proper,’ the fact is established, although the action of the authorities 
before described has unquestionably caused me to entertain misgivings on the attitude or 
sentiments of the population in certain instances. 


“ As regards ‘ Outer Seistdn,’ the professed allegiance of Kuma) and Imam Khan, the 
Biluch Chiefs residing on the banks of the Helmund, does not, to my mind, constitute a case 
of absolute possession similar to that of ‘Seistén Proper;’ nor do I find that any arguments 
bearing upon these particular lands have been used by the Persian Government, except that 
my own request for the recovery of a stolen horse made on the right bank of the Helmund to 
a Persian Yawur is cited in favor of Persia’s claim. 


‘As it is unusual for an arbitrator to express his opinion on the merits of a dispute 
while actually in process of investigation, or to supply at such time evidence on either side, 
T am bound to explain that my reference was simply to the head of an escort. accompanying 
me for ordinary protection, and had no bearing whatever on the matter of territorial 
possession. 


‘Had the Yawur chosen to decline the responsibility as being in a foreign country, I 
might not perhaps have demurred. 


“But the horse was never recovered at all, nor compensation for the neglect of the 
Persian soldiers. 


“The garrison in Kaleh-i-Fath, I regret. to consider as brought there in contravention of 
the terms of the arbitration, therefore the fact of its existence can have no value, nor can its 
discussion he appropriate in the present paper. 

“Chakansur is not in Persian possession, but held by Ibrahim Khan on the Afghan 


side.” 


APPENDIX No. YI. 


FURTHER REPORTS BY GENERAL GOLDSMID ON THE POLITICAL ASPECT 
OF HIS ARBITRAL DECISION. 


From Mason-Geyenat F. J. Gotpsuip, on special duty, Seistéa, to Secretary to Government of 
India, Foreign Department, Culeutta,—No. 64, dated 30th November 1872, 


As my report * on the late arbitration may be considered incomplete without a special 

“ No. 21 of the 31st October 1872, of which enpy Teply to your letter No. 2367P. of the 31st 

torrente to Government of India with No. 63 of 16th October 1$71, and its enclosures, the receipt 

ovember. of which by me at Aden on the 24th 

November was acknowledged on the 29th idem, I have the honor to submit the same for the 
information of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council. 


2. It is premised that, in Camp at Lash-Jowain, on the 18th March last, I briefly 
: explained, by letter to Her Majesty’s Prin- 

No. $ j Jesty 

0. 6 of the Home i bana ; cipal Secretary of State, to what extent I 
had been enabled, when in Scistdn, to carry out the Ictter of my instructions ; and that a copy 
this esplannton was forwarded to your address apparently on or about the 2nd April from 

irjund, 

_ 3. Paragraphs 38 and 4 of letter from your Office now under reference contain all the 
points to which attention is at present required; and to these, therefore, my remarks will be 
confined. 

4, A very few words will suffice for the disposal of paragraph 3. Major-General 

; Pollock will no doubt have reported himself 

pis BSRRE OR Movemnmsnbia Inti DAM, 2, on the suspicions aroused in the minds of the 
Persian officials, perhaps of the Persian Ministers, at his presence ; and how necessary it became for 
him, when at Teheran, to retire from the scene of public discussion. Whether or no much of the 
mistrust evinced wasa genuine feeling ; and whether or no part of the programme of Persian diplo- 
macy was to make the matter a special grievance: these are questions open to demur. But 
Government will remember that I expressed myself prepared for the state of things reported, 
when in Calcutta at the close of the ycar. The Prime Minister was jocose on the subject, but 
gave me to understand that he looked upon the English officer as everything, and the Afghan 
Commissioner as a cipher, in effecting a practical settlement of fronticr on behalf of the 


Amir Shere Ali. 
5. As regards paragraph 4, 1 trust that, notwithstanding much official silence hereon, 
; 5 he Government will give me credit for carefully 
No. 2367P, of Government of India, paragraph 4, studying its views and policy, as set forth in 


printed letters Nos. 39 and 4] of the lst and 7th July 1870. The question has been discussed 
fully and frequently irrespectively of the Mission under my charge, but its importance 
warrants a return even to of-trepeated arguments, if by such procedure any new light may be 
obtained for guidance in Central Asian politics. 

6. Government will, doubtless, have gathered from my reports of the past year that the 


possession by Persia of “the western half of Seistén up to the Helmund river including 
Sekoha’, is literally a true representation, and 


No. 39, Government of India, Foreign Department, that i : 5 
’ = at if the verbal statement of local Chiefs 
Retees MS AI BSE a EE be admitted as positive evidence, Persia has 


more or less sovereign hold of both banks of the Helmund, from its mouth upwards and in a 
southerly direction, to Rudbar inclusive. In this view, it must be understood that her 
pretensions to the half, “ which she claims but docs not possess’, are to a country well within 
the present commonly understood limits of Afghanistan, comprising Chakansur to the north 


and Malakhun to the south. It would not be easy to define the precise hmits of this claim; 
but some rough idea of its extent may he 


formed from the Persian Commissioner’s 
reply to my “second question,” given in on 
the day of delivery of arbitral opinion, and Major Lovett’s rough map accompanying this 


letter. 
7. Without presuming to offer any new exposition of the force of Lord Russell’s 
letter to that contained in my instructions, 
No. 39 ante, paragraph 4. I will simply recall the line of action pursued 
by myself when direct reference to this despatch became unavoidable. On the 8th February 
last, Mirza Maasum Khan, the Persian Boundary Commissioner, wrote to me officially that, 
inister for Foreign Affairs in the records of the 


according to the despatch of the English Min for i b 
Persian Foreign Office, “ the lands and places in Seistén which are at the present moment in 


Enclosure 1 with letter No. 21 of the 31st ultimo. 
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possession” (of Persia) “should not be enquired into, and should be considered as on 

ancient territorial possessions of Persia and foreign to the question of boundary between F 

and Afghanistan.” To this I replied on the day following, expressing determination Persia 
guided by “the conditions laid down in the agreement entered into between the roe be 
Foreign Office and British Legation at Teheran.” On the same day, a second lett erslan 
Maasum Khan drew attention to the writer’s opinion that the agreement to which In Rid 
could ‘in no possible way be held to invalidate the contents of Lord Russell’s despatch i erred 
added that his Government considered that despatch as the “ very foundation”? of my Mis He 
‘maintaining at the same time that it holds good in all its integrity.” To this’ ] Beit 
again on the same date that my Mission had “ power and authority to consider thoroy, hy i 
claims on either side to any place in Scistin wherever situated, as clearly shown in th pie 
ment of the 7th Shaban, which says that ‘if it is necessary to inspect any loca 
Commissioners should visit any place they deem expedient and prepare maps of an 
without let or hindrance.’ Again did the Persian Commissioner address me a letter—th, 

fourth which had passed between us on this date—supporting his former views, and el 
reasoning on the purport of the agreement. To this last communication I replied, on the da 

following, that I regretted inability to change the opinions already expressed on this subject 
and remarking on the inexpediency of raising difficulties by anticipation. Copies of the 
English translation of Persian correspondence in which these letters are found, accompanied 
my report from Banjur to your address, No. 17 of the 11th March last. 


of tho 


@ agree. 
lity, the 
y district 


8. In one or two occasional conversations held with the Sadr Azim, after the Mission 
Letter to Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State had reached Teheran, His Highness adverted 
for India, No. 19 of 3lst July 1872; copy forwarded to Earl Russell’s letter as being, no doubt, 
with No. 41 of 12th August, to Government of India. the proper basis of negotiation ; but I vein 
careful to let him understand I in no way limited enquiry to events arising out of that des 
patch, or, indeed, admitted it as a groundwork of arbitration at all. 


9. Finally, in that part of the arbitration, given in Persian to the two Commissioners, 
and in French and Persian to the Persian 
representative of his Government, I expressed 
myself in the following terms: ‘Ido not 
admit that the manner in which Seist4n was occupied by Persian troops corresponds with an 
appeal to arms such as contemplated by Lord Russell’s letter quoted. There was no fair fight- 
ing at all. Nor can it be admitted that allegiance was obtained by the single means of military 
movements or open procedure of any kind.” And I had already stated in the first part of these 
papers: “I do not think that the Ministerial letter quoted alters the position. * * * It left 
the litigants to settle the quarrel together, but gave no right to Persia which she did not 
possess irrespectively. Therefore, an unjust conquest in an arbitration on right, cannot be 
considered just by virtue of this letter. If Seistan were in no way subject to Afghanistan, 
when brought under the egis of Persia and subsequently garrisoned by Persian troops, then 
has her independence been assailed; and I cannot say that the acts of Ali Khan and Taj 
Muhammad, Sarbandis, have satisfied me that their allegiance to Persia was the general desire 
of the inhabitants.” 


10. I have naturally not the detailed information on the present state of Afghanistan 
possessed by the Government of India or Major-General Pollock; but I cannot conceal my 
impression that any resources which the Amir Shere Ali may command, to set in the scale 

. against Persian aggression, have been 50 

Paragraph 5, Government of India letter No. 39 of husbanded or reserved as to be almost ignor- 

1870; aod risaginal extradite, aati. ed in Persian Scistin of the present hour. 

On tbe other hand, should he have no counteracting or defensive power to meet the serious 

encroachments effected or threatened from the westward, I submit that the sooner a line of 

limitation is attained by the intervention of England, the better for His Highness, even were 
that line to give Persia all present possessions under physical force or subsidy. 


1l. ‘he line which I have had the honor to determine has been attained after long and 

ee Oe 7 careful consideration of the claims to Seistén sovereign- 

notee NPN © Sespateh lest above marginally ty of both Governments, on grounds both of ancient 

right and present possession. The question of title 

has been weighed with that of actual tenure ; and stress has been laid on the nature of the 
occupation and length of time during which it has continued. 


12, The second printed despatch enclosed with my letter of instructions of the ae i 

, , tober 1871, alludes to note prepared by the Under- 

are hag iso here he setae Secretary containing a “history of the Province of 

. Seistin so far as it can be gathered from the papers 

on record in the Foreign Office here.” I ean bear personal testimony to the general accuracy 

of this narrative, inasmuch as it has been closely tested with oral and written evidence obtained 

on the spot of litigation itself or in the neighbourhood, on the march to or from Seistén, oF 

in Teheran. The books or records which I have mainly consulted, in addition to the above note, 
are “ Conolly’s and Leech’s Papers in the Asiatic Society’s Journals,” ‘‘ Malcolm’s Persia, 
“ Khanikoff’s Travels in Eastern Persia,” ‘ Burnes,” “ Llphinstone,” “ Ferrier,” “ Watson,’ 

and afew other volumes of history or travel as well as Government Press Publications. 
have, moreover, attentively looked over the official manuscript correspondence of several years 
recorded in Her Britannic Majesty’s Persian Legation. A review of certain points which 


Paragraph & of my No. 46 of 2lst August last, to 
Government of India. 
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auegest themselves From the notes T have jotted down in the course of this last. mentioned 
duty may Dot be useless or Inapproptiate, ee LL 


I.—There is a marginal note in page 7 of Mr. LePoor Wynne’s Printel History just 
ee etn ee ee referred to, quoting a letter of Mr. Ellis to Lord 
21 of the Sist October last. Palmerston in 1836. Tt ts somewhat rem irkable that 
nan in the first: Persian statement of claims attached to 
my arbitration papers,* the writer uses the following argument: “The remonatrances ad- 
dresse:] in our official letter by Mr. Ellis, an Agent of the British Governm ont andl ae 
well versed in geography, to Shah Kamran, against his having sent his Wazir, Yar Mohammad 
Khan, to attack and plunder Seistén, is a proof and a full admission on the part of the British 
Government of the sovereign rights of Persia over Seistin”? I did not find the blue book 
containing the letter in question until after long search in the revord-room at ‘Trheran: but 
the Persians must have had at hand some skilled adviser to direct them to the fale and 
the significant passage. If T have not dwelt upon this quotition in delivering the arbitral 
opinion, the omission has not been accidental. The reply that seemed to me most apposite 
would have involved a question of too great delicavy for official foolscap. I therefore con- 
tented myself with stating verbally to the Persian Commissioner concerned that if one British 
Minister’s opinion were to be taken in evidence on Scistan, that of another might have equal 
weight; and aft would not certainly be found favorable to the Persian claim. “Mt. Murray’s 
remonstrances on the movement of troops castward were of too recent a date to be forgotten. 


II.—In page 8 of the same paper are tanta Leech, who wrote probably in 1838, 

; : Me las about the beginning of which year he came to Kan- 
sae Jalaludin, Inst of the Karani Chiefs of dahar. According to Masson, be was sent there imme- 
diately after the arrival of Vikarich in Kabul on the 

19th December 1837. He talks of Jalaludin “restored by Kamran and not yet re-expelled.” 
Now the first expulsion of Jalaludin would seem to have been in 1934; for Leech says “ about 
four years ago,” and Mr. Wynne’s Memorandum, quoting Mr. Ronald Thomson, says “ five 
years later” than 1$29, referring to this particular event. He fled to Kamran, and was pro- 
bably restored by that Prince on his invasion of Seistén “ in the summer of 1837,” a campaign 
noted by Sir John Kaye in his War in Afghanistan. This date is supported by Masson, who, 
speaking of the year 1837, says, “ Kamran’s army, in the early spring, had threatened Kanda- 
har, and advanced to the Helmund, from which it moved upon Lash and Jowain, and then 
spread itself over Scistén.” Mr. MeNeill’s letter to Mr. Macnaughten shows that on the 22nd 
January of that year he had learnt the actual movement out of Herat of an army of 12,000 
men ; he thought it probable that Yar Muhammad Khan would “ content himself with re-estab- 
lishing Kamran’s authority in Seistén, whence a nominee of the Herat Government was last 
year expelled by the people of Kandahar.’ [I learn from local evidence that Jalaludin had but 
a brief tenure of power after his restoration at this time; and, ina report of Major Todd of 
the 2nd October 1839,¢ he mentions that 
this Prince was then a refugee “in Herat” 
having been driven from his country twelve 
months before. Major Todd, appvinted Special Envoy to Herat, had remained there from 
August 1839 to February 1841: the Persian army had arrived before the city in November 
1837, and the siege had been raised in September 1838. It is not improbable that Jalaludin 
may have enjoyed power in Seistén between 1834 and 1837; for the years 1835 and 1436 
were years of disquiet in the province from the Herat side. Irrespectively of the letter before 
quoted, Mr. Ellis, writing to Lord Palmerston on the 30th December 1835, says: ‘ Yar 
Muhammad Khan, the Wazir of Kamran Mirza, has lately established either his own or his 
master’s authority in Seistén, a province undoubtedly belonging to Persia:” and again on the 
Ist April 1836: “It appears that Kamran Mirza of Herat has obtained complete possession 
of Scistén, that his means of defence have been much augmented; but theré is no reason to 
suppose that he would be able to resist a combined attack by the Shah and the Chiefs of 
Kandahar.’ On the 25th June 1836 he talks of “the recent successes of the Kandaharis” 


against Kamran’s troops in Seistan. 


+ So in proof-sheets of Colonel MacGregor’s Gazetteer 
in Major-Gencral Pollock's possession. 


II] —I have already alluded to the conjectures hazarded on the identity of the murderer 
asl of Dr. Forbes, and given it as my opinion 

Mr. Wynne’s Printed Memorandum, page 10, &o.&e tht Thrahim Khan, now Chicf of Chakan- 
aval, former correspondences sur, must be the man. Of “ Sheikh Nassur” 


1 can learn nothing ; it should be intended for Chakansur. ‘ 


IV.—Kohndil Khan’s intrigues, however well illustrated by the letters produced in 

Sirdar Kohndil Khan of Kandab evidence on the Persian side, may be traced 

asa loca gue ab oases pe in the Legation records for a period of nearly 

‘ Journ! a Mar eae Colonel Stoddart’s Man- twenty years prior to bis déconse in LSS3. 
seeder “at In 1837 he is reported to have received the 
a ranger Tee Colonel Stoddart, dated, Kan-  §),.h’s orders to operate against Seistin. In 
a a : 1838, while the Kandahar Sirdars generally 
rofess to assist British Government officers, provided they do not meddle with Muhammad 
lial : Reza Sarbandi, Mir Hasham Khan Shahraki, 
Teheran news-writor to Colonel Sheil, latest date 19th and Ali Khan Biluch of Seistin; Kohndil 
November 1839. Khan, in 1839, informs the Shab’s Govern- 


ment that “Muhammad Reza Sarbandi andthe Seistaénis generally” had become servants of 
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the British; and is admitted to discuss matters personally with the King. Three Vear: 


leaving his residence at Shahr Bat. later, 
® Reported to have been 4th November 1842. Peruia, and repairing to Seis lin no m 
Colonel Sheil to Lord Aberdeen, 30th May 1943. har, he is heard of in’ the gs anda. 


nh eee Pring of 1g. 
Informed by Mirza Abul Hossein Khan. as coining in the Shah’s name B of 1843 


: In the sum. 

Colonel Sheil to Lord Aberdeen, 1st August. mer of the same year, he admits the subjec 
Ditto ditto 18th May 1844. tion of Kandahar to the Shah. In ise 

Ditto dilto 22nd February 1845. instructions are sent. to him from Teheran te 

Ditto ditto 28th March. give assistance to Persia in her Operations 

Ditto ditto 20th July. against the Kain districts. In 1845 he ts 


restrained from giving effect to his wish t 
return from Kandahar to Persia, and repeats his professions of allewiance and eubmission. 
This year also it is reported that when Sir Charles Napier undertook his expedition against 
Sind, Kohndil Khan wrote to his agent in Persia to inform the Persian Government that the 
English were marching towards Kandahar ; the said Government having replied that the British 
had no sueb intention, but that should this impression be unfounded, assistanee would be sent 
Colonel Farraut to Gord Palmerston, 23rd December 18 47, by it to the re Sirdar. In 1847, Colonel 
Colonel Farrant to Lord Palmerston, 24th August 1848 Farrant privesoflicial currency to a rumour that 
Colonel Sheil to Lord Palmerston, 19th December 1850. Kohndil Khan had been summoned to 

Meshed, and, in 1848, that he offered to 
take Herat for the Shah, if supplied with men and money. In 1850, Colonel Sheil reports the 
presumed object. of the visit to Teheran of a Kandahar agent: “ Kohndil Khan, in alarm no 
doubt at the vicinity of the English, has asked for protection against foreign aggression.” In 
Colonel Sheil fo Lord Palmerston, 20th January 1952. 1852, the story is that Kohndil Khan hed 


sent a force from Kandahar to Furrah, to act 
against Syud Muhammad of Herat, and that Persia must assist the latter, who had applied to 


GAs Shel Au Tort + Sak AE, her for aid. The Sirdar is afterwards com- 
Malmesbury— 12th November 1953. pelled or induced to retreat: and later in the 
21st April 1832. 


year, Persia despatches a special agent to him, 

dst May while his sont is received with the highest 
crane honor at the capital in 1853. In 1854, the 

bih October ,, : math de alirsckod i. ce 
Report of news-writer from Meshad in February 1854 Amir of: Kain 1s directed Ye mee Over 

r k yee" whole year’s revenuc to Kohndil Khan, and 
assist him in every way sending his son with troops to Furrah. 


V.—tThe Legation records here and there afford information of Persian designs upon 


‘ Seistan in former years, and in such respect 

AaSLONRS I Tig TENE a SIRE rneh harmonize with the statement of Mira 
Malcolm Khan, the last appointed Persian Commissioner in this enquiry, that action was first 
taken under Muhammad Shah to re-assert Persia’s dormant claims to sovereignty in certam 
outlying provinces or districts. In support of this view, the quotations above given of Mr. 
Ellis’ letters in 1835 and 1436 may be cited. But I see no notice of direct invasion or assertion 
by Persia, who rests satisfied with pushing her pretensions by the agency of intriguing oF dis- 
eatistied Chiefs. The province of Kain was only fairly subdued in very recent years; the 
father of ils present Governor having openly defied the Persian armies and been aided in his 
resistance by Herat. There can be but little doubt that the Seistanis sided with the people of 
Kain in their warfare ; for Colonel Sheil’s letters amply prove the statements to this effect 


f the Afghan C issioner Syud Nur 

To Lord Aberdeen, 17th June and 20th July 1845; Sty ice Shah, Wot mow the Amir of 
Ast. February 1846; also Colonel Farrant to Lord wees d Persian Seistén 
Palmerston, 23rd November 1847. Kain 18 de hay Governor of Persian 2 i 
: ; wi as of his inherited districts, and commits a 
his aggressions in the name of the Shah, who testifies his royal approval by the despatch of 


honors and presents. ‘The following extracts of bygone correspondence appear worthy of notice 
as bearing on the present enquiry. 


On the 20th February 1837, Mr. McNeill sends many papers to Lord Palmerston ; among 
other translations of instructions by the Persian Government to its Envoy at Kabul, one 
Kambar Ali Shah, he is to enquire into the strength of tribes, Seisténis, Biluchis, $c. And in 
passing through Biluchistan he is told to “ raise great expectations of the munificence and 
benevolence of His Majesty in the minds of the Khans of Biluchistan and Scistan.” 


On the 28th November 1838,} the same Minister sends copy of a farman read at Tcheran, 


t About two months after the si f Herat raised b adetieesd fo Wena ey nne a 
vi an r the siege o erat raise cory Jot) 4 7 ay Dunham 
the then Shah (Muhaminud), 2 y The distinguished chieftains also, Sei dt 

; mat Reza Khan and Ali Khan of Seisian 
together with the leaders of the Biluch tribes, were among the foremost in tendering to us their 
service and allegiance, and dis: 


Fe laches played in the most becoming manner the sincerity by which 
cy were actuated. : 


On the 16th June 1841, Colonel Sheil writes to Lord Palmerston from Trebizond 
as follows: “Dr. Forbes of the Bombay Establishment, who is travelling through Persin to 
India, in a letter, dated, Meshed, 14th May, informs Dr. Riach that a messenger had passed 
from that city proceeding to Herat with upwards of twenty farmans from the Shab addressed 
to the various Chiefs to the eastward, among the tribes of the Hazarahs, Jamshidis, Sevséeuts 
directing them to place themsclyes at the disposal of Yar Muhammad Khan.” 
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_ On the 10th May 1845, Colonel Sheil writes to Lord Aberdeen that he has reagon toa 
believe troops are “ being collected by the Asaf-ud-daulah with a view to movement on Birjand 
or Seistdén :” and continues on the 28th December following +  Asaf-nd-daulah has dish ded 
troops collected during Shah’s illness with the ostensible object. o£ an enpedldinns apainal 
Seistin:? alding on the 2kst January, a report that “in spring it was intended i canll 
40,000 men to Khorassan under,the Shah or Prince Royal,” with the ‘further explanation, on the 
Sea ae “ Khiva, Herat, and Seisédx were alternately assigned as the destin- 


About two years after the death of Muhammad Shah in 1849,* an agent from the 
Wazir Yar Muhammad was despatched 

* spatched to 

4th September. Teheran ; and Her Britannie Majesty’s 

+ Colonel Sheil. Minister,t on the 19th December 1850), Te- 

: Page ports that a suggestion had been made to 

him by the said individual for the grant of aid by the English Government to enable the 

W azir to reduce Maimana, Seistda, Lash and Jowain. “ Scistan,” he alleged, “at least the 

chief part of it,” was at that moment in the hands of the Biluchis. “That province is, how- 
ever, claimed by the Kings of this country as a portion of the Persian dominions,” 


On the 21st December 1850, Colonel Sheil reports to Lord Palmerston that “ Yar 
Muhammad Khan had despatched 1,000 horse to pillage Seistin, from which the son of 
Kohndil Khan had fled . . . , had taken Jowain, and was besieging Lash.” 


On the 24th January 1851, the same officer reports, “the contest between Yar Muham- 
mad and Kohndil Khan for the possession of Scistdn continues undecided. Pillage of each 
other’s country seems the mode of warfare. Yar Muhammad summoned 2,000 ‘lurkomans to 
plunder Seistén, instead of which they . . . plundered Ghorian.” 


It can hardly be surprising that on the death of Yar Muhammad in June 1851, and 
of Kohndil Khan in August 1855, Persia, long seeking occasion of more direct interference in 
the affairs of Scistan, should see a good opportunity of reviving her claims through the agency 
of the Seistén Chicfs themselves, who necded relief from those accidents which had made 
their country a scene of perpetual contention. 


13. I now come to the all-important questions nes in paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of the 
4 ea second printed despatch enclosed in letter 
esters inal nbieh SnETe RTS of iaafristione vaiiieh I received from your 
Office at Aden in November of the past year. 

14. Personal experience, combined with a study of the declared experience of others, 
leads me to the conclusion that fixed and understood boundaries between restless and antagon- 
istic nations, guided rather by cireumstances than principles and not amenable to strict laws of 
civilization, afford the best guarantce for peace and progress within the territorial limits of 
those nations, especially in the neighbourhood of the frontier defined. But it is almost as 
essential to the due adjustment of frontier disputes, such as the Perso-Kelat and Perso- 
Afghan, to secure the lasting integrity of a defined frontier, as to define it acceptably in the 
first instanee. And while I hazard the opinion that, both in a ~eographical and political sense, 
the best boundary between semi-civilized Oriental States is a desert or barren mountait-range 
through or along which an arbitrary line offers no inducement to transgression from either 
side, 1 believe, on the other hand, a river to possess, in this respect, simply geographical 
advantages. Pulitically, as it is the cause of rendering land fertile and valuable, so must it be 
the cause of envy and dissension to a nomadic population equally ready to find means of 
livelihood in cultivating the right or the left bank ; and therefore, politically, is it all the more 
necessary that these nomads, or their representative Chiefs, should be subject to one sovereign 
power, whichever side they may select for the transfer of their labors. . Seistin Proper, as 
LT have shown in my arbitration papers, I should hold myself unable, in justice or policy, 
to take from the hands of Persia; and this tract must be bounded by a few miles of the 
Helmund towards its mouth; but above, and south of the Kohak Bund, or the south-east 
corner of Seistén Proper, I have judged it fair to turn the boundary-line westward from the 
river, and give both banks to the Afghans, This arrangement appears to me equitable, 
and, in some degree, compensatory to the latter people for the loss of the more fertile and 
populous though comparatively circumscribed portion of the whole country under dispute, 
Nor do I sce the smallest nevessity in dispensing even-handed justice to leave Persia in 
possession of Nad Ali, Kaleh Fath, or any newly-garrisoned fortress whatever on the right 
bank of the Helmund. I will add nothing to what has already been stated in paragraph 11 
ante, on the probable result of a resort to arms on both sides. 


15, Villages called Husscinabad and Khairabad are so commonly found in Persia and 

. Muhammadan countries that I have been in 

Paragraph 4, letter No. 41 of 1870, of Government qdoult whether some confusion did not exist 
ae Lite: : in the application of the particular acts of 
encroachment connected with these names, to the Upper Helmund. The settlement of 
Nasirabad, north of the main canal in Scistén, comprises the old walled village of 
Husseinabad, as well as the separately fortified cantoument and residence of the Amir 
of Karan. There is also a village of Khairabad on the borders of Lash-Jowain which 
has suffered lately from the Amir’s incursions. And the term “occupation” bas PU 
to me to apply so much more truthfully to Seistdn Proper (hau to the country south of the 
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bund accross the Helmund. The garrison at Kalch-i-Path, a ruined fort and villae 
‘ miles distance, I have spoken of ; ze at 99 
Parngraph 30, letter No. 16, to Foreigu Secretary, fe HG: BURA eel urcady aa 
Government of India. iy } » an institution of eo 
date.” Kamal Handar is, from fie cent 
point, about 40 miles along the Jeft bank, and Char Burjak about; 10 miles further on the oe 
bank up the river; at neither place did I see sign of military occupation. Mirza Mane t 
Khan, the Persian Commissioner, dated his letters to me at Char Burjak, as from « ie 
bad;” but a village of the latter name was stated, on good authority, to be situated oe 
miles higher; and as our enquiries did not satisfy us that Char Burjak was ever jatates ae 
the name of Husscinabad, I was loth to admit the propriety of his giving it the designation of 
a place which he must have known we were seeking to identify. That possession by Persia of 
any part of Scistdn up to either bank of the Helmund is of importance in a strategical ine 
there can be no doubt ; but possession south of the bund is a more immediately threatening 
movement to Kandahar, and would seem to foreshadow the construction of towns, forts, villages 
and capals on the high road to, and at an easy distance from, that city. The necessity for 
these things would he occasioned by the bare fact that, to the westward and between Char 
Burjak, or Rudbar, and Persia Proper, isa vast unpeopled expanse and desert ; and as this 
part of Seistén could not be perpetually dependent on the smaller but more fertile tract at the 
mouth of the Helmund, it must be made productive by the help of colonists and settlers 
acknowledging Persian supremacy. 


16. Believing myself to have acted in the spirit af Government instructions, and that 
: y arbditra. a8 ‘ ru Y 

Paragraph 5, letter No. 41, last marginally noted. pe = ae 8 ss is a pie eae 
reasonable expectations of both parties,” I write more freely than hitherto in the present letter, 
on the general question involved in these boundary disputes, and solicit attention to the details 
of arbitration as recently submitted. Appeal, morcover, having now been notified on both 
sides, I am bound to set forth for consideration the more material views under influence of which 
I have passed the unwelcome decision. I will not disguise the fact that my efforts have all 
along been rather to get a decision passed in some shape, consistently with the terms of diplo- 
matic agreement, than by satisfying all parties, to accomplish an end which was to my mind 
Utopian and quite unattainable. In a geographical definition of the “ points where the 


Quotation trom paragraply S-AtsE noted river turns into the territories now in the 
g ; 


; i possession of Afghanistan,’ and whence it 
is considered essential that the Amir’s possession of both banks should be maintained, I read 


the meaning of Government to be that from a village such as Kamal Bandar, where the Hel- 
mund takes a more direct course to the eastward, or, more correctly speaking, where it turns 
from a westerly toa northerly direction (as its upward tracing on the map really represents a 
downward flow), the land on both sides should be in the possession of the Afghans. I have 
already, however, shown cause for drawing the line of separation nearer Kohak ; but to the 
disadvantages of bringing the Persians to this part of the Helmund, across the desert tract and 
south of Seistién Proper, I may add another one of perhaps equal weight, and that is the divi- 
sion of the territorial possessions of the Sanjarani Biluchis. Members of tribes and families 
should, it is conceived, be as little divided from each other by permanent boundaries as Sunis 
or Shias from their respective co-religionists. The two brothers Kamal and Imam Khan 
oceupy both banks up to Rudbar. Other Chiefs in the same neighbourhood have appeared to 
me to passess a minor importance, but those named cannot be ignored. I should foresee diffi- 
culty and dissension in dividing the brothers, whether in respect of territory or allegiance, and, 
according to ocular demonstration or oral evidence, I find Kamal Khan resident at Kamal 
Bandar on the left bank, and Imam Khan at Char Burjak on the right bank of the Yelmund, 
while they possess Rudbar in common. Kamal Khan, it will be remembered, was reported by 
- ' __, My. Eastwick in 1862 as receiving a sum 0 
eee i aa art Ok eee uaats Miaenes Rupees 500 yearly from the Persian Govern- 
ment for holding in check Biluch marauders 
apt to carry on their incursions westward ; but he was one only out of many recipicuts, at a 
time when Persia was making vigorous efforts to counteract the moral effect ‘upon the people 
of Seistén of Dost Muhammad’s advance upon Herat. Among the items of Meshed intelligence 
received at Her Majesty’s Legation, for the first-half of December 1862, is the statement that 
“the Chief of Scistén bas received from the Prince Governor of Meshed ten ‘ kharwars’ of 
powder (about twenty mule loads), and a supply of cannon balls in proportion to this quantity. 


17. I now proceed to speak of the best means of bringing the boundary laid down, or ta 


be lai mn, i istin, into correspondence 
Paragraph 7, letter No. 41, above maryinally noted. aid down, in Seistin, into 1 


; ; with that of Biluchistan so as to give one 
general line of eastern frontier to Persia from Lash-Juwain to the sea. It is presumed that 


the line of separation between the two countries, from Herat to where Lash-Jowain touches 
the Seistdén Province, is sufficiently clear to be included in a general determination oe a 
‘ frontier from the north-west corner ° - 

From F s Si 187  Gw 
+ pothing tracable in out records M18 ghauistan above Herat to the Bay of Own 
: ; tur. At the same time, the reply to aces 
telegram on this subject, despatched in accordance with a suggestion of Gencral Paling ts 
Pacer reference to ccrtain iustiuctions of the Gove 
* Fin ier'e History of the Afghans, pages 406-7, ernment of India to Major D’Arcy ‘Yodd,* 
made it'very doubtful whether any description of actual frontier between these particular pein? 
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is on official record. As regards the longer sections below Lash-Jowai 
the 12th August last will have conveyed a tolerably accurate notion of ice ees ae 
Major Lovett’s sketch in ; ion 
© Will be forwarded next mail. nae been supplemented Thy ace 

: : hensive map* of Maj : 
minuter drawing would be premature until final disposal of the two Fesuct eee aa 
tions. If the matter at issue were merely of a geographical nature, undoubtedly the lines : 
gesting itself is one from a point above, z.¢., south of Kamal Bandar at the elbow of the 
Helmund, to the Mashkid east of Jalk, and from the elbow of the Mashkid, between Kohuk 
and Panjgur, to Gwuttur Bay, agreeably to last year’s settlement ; but I will not here intrude 
upon Government a recapitulation of arguments as regards the line most desirable in all 
respects. Data have been supplied for defining a permanent line in Seist4n, also for rectifyin: 
if thought fit, the already accepted line in Mekran; and the connection of the two ie 
intervening demarcations sufficiently specific and practical to prevent misapprehension Renney 4 
no great difficulties. Supposing all doubt and discussion on the two boundaries investigated 
fairly set at reet, there appear to me to remain two ways of completing the work begun :— 


1st.—By wording the terms of mutual understanding, in whatever form 
to restrain Persia from advancing eastward of a certain tae drawn between the Heloond and 
Jalk, rather than to invest her with full or sovereign authority over all people and lands 
within that line. This arbitrary line could not, it is true, divide the territones immediately 
in dispute, but an Umpire State, adjudicating between countries auch as those concerned may 
reasonably provide that the flank of either litigant be not turned by aggressive movement, a9 
for the non-transgression of the actual boundary line declared. 


2nd.—By sending an officer of Engineers to survey the intervening tracts in question 
awaiting his report of the tribes and people before linking the two boundaries in one. ‘ 


I most respectfully suggest adoption of the former way. 


18. I will venture, in conclusion, a few remarks as regards Russia, of whose military 
officers and diplomatists I have had some personal knowledge at St. Petersburgh, Tiflis, 
Teheran, and elsewhere. That she takes great interest in the Perso-Kelat and Perso-Afghan 
boundary questions, Ihave no doubt. Were it not so supposed, we should fail to do justice 
to the mere ordinary shrewdness and competence of her statesmen. And I believe her interest 
in these matters to be far greater than is apparent by any overt action of her Legation 
established in Persia ; but I cannot assume that she has exercised influence over Persia to any 
-serious extent in the proceedings of the past two eats, ‘ Neither the facts, nor, so far as they 

é a ave become evident, the results, have war- 
anid ich Mei ccea ales ranted the assumption. M. Stremounkoff,+ 
Director of the Asiatic Department of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, informed me, when on 

my way to Seistin in 1870, that he full 

eigen BE Lath: October, ta Secretary oh concurred in the propriety of deteraining 

: lines of political frontier by the intervention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. On my return to Teheran in July of the following year 
(1871), the Secretary of Russian Legation, Prince Ouroussoff, evinced much interest in 
ascertaining what the mission had been about, and questioned my Personal Assistant eagerly 
on the subject. On my return to Tcheran in June this year (1872) from Seistén, the same 
Prince Ouroussoff was Chargé d’Affaires, but he has appeared comparatively indifferent on our 
last proceedings. The statement of Persian claims given in by me miler of Foreign 

: ; Affairs, under date the 10th July, certainly 

PMy falegratt to Boreige Sesrabaty, Litem: bears no mark whatever of the aid of a Foreign 
Power, least of all one skilled in the subtleties of diplomatic argumentation. The rejoinder was 
a more sensible performance, and the letter which followed it at the eleventh hour a better 
paper still; but they bore to my mind marks of being the genuine work of Malcolm Khan, 
written under the inspiration of the Prime Minister. 

19. Russia is steadily advancing along the whole line of Persian fronticr to the north, 
and will probably before long touch Persia at every point east, as she now does west, of the 
Caspian, from Ararat to the Murghab river. And so long as our frontier arrangements with 
Persia do not interfere with this particular phase of her progressive policy, it would, it is 
conceived, be her interest, if not her actual desire, that we should see in. her no more than a 
passive spectator. But there is much to be done yet to absorb nationalities and extend terri- 
torial possessions up to the point indicated, and more still to prolong a line of frontier, should 
such be the aim, conterminous with the still precarious boundaries of Northern Afghanistan : 
and before completion of either scheme, much time must necessarily elapse. These passing 
years which favor the development of a power, and give strength and substance to the policy 
of tradition and prestige im a like ratio, are detrimental to the stable character of Treaties or 
Conventions caused by such exigencies as produced the Perso-Kelat and Perso-Afghan Com- 
missions. That Russia is, however, not slow in her movements may be gathered from a com- 
parison, geographically considered, of the manifesto of 1864, with the map of her possessions 
and military position in Central Asia at the present moment. And this progression has been 
effected under an Emperor whose nature is essentially pacific and conciliatory. 

9(), For my own part—arguing in no dictatorial spirit and avowedly subject to correction— 
I ask pardon if ag jo intona se superfluous or ill-timed. Without acknowledging to ge 
phobia, I see no course open but one—to question where there is right to question: where there 
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is none, to be watchful, observant, and cautious, the last especially in maintainin 
policy of India as clear and unchanging as that of Russia. It must ever be re 
if an interested Power, looking on at certain results brought about by the dip 
of other Powers, takes no part in the movement because of the supposed un : 

ephemeral character of those results, an action, however friendly in secming, is eertam and 
of disinterestedness ; therefore, any such attitude taken up by Russia, particular! Ae Proof 
when she may need our confidence or forbearance for her own acts elsewhere will den ha 
much caution in the development of England’s future policy as though Russia had thon tt a 
to exercise an immediate interference to our prejudice. In plain words, I would thought fit 
urge that the whole question of frontier from Herat to the sea be only set aside b he etfully 
Convention of such description, and, under such guarantees, that infraction att l featy or 
unlikely, if not altogether impossible. © Moat 


In sending the report to the Secretary of State (No. 26, dated 28th Feb 
ruary 1873), the Government of India drew attention to its paragraph 17 find 
expressed concurrence in the views therein expressed by General Goldsmid. 


& the front; 
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APPENDIX No. VII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILIES OF THE KAIANI, SIRBUNDI, SHAHRAKI 
NHARNI, AND SANJURANI CHIEFS. 


Genealogical Trees, with notes, for the Seistdn Chiefs of the Kaiani, Sirbundi, and Shakraki 
Families, as also the Nharni and Sanjurani (Toki) Bituchis of Seistdn, 


Compiled from various sources and information gathered on the spot b M i 
F, J. Goupsmrp, on Special Mission. . ORY Sa NT 


MEMORANDUM. 


“The accompanying Trees and Notes may be useful in illustrating the position and claims 
of the principal families or tribes of Seistdn as represented by individuals at the present hour. 
The only notable names under recent Persian encroachment and occupation are those of —- 


Lutf Ali ... No, XIII : hes 
Taj Muhammad ™ No. XVI } Tree No. 2, Sirbundi Seisténis, 


the first of whom is said to be still living at or near Sekoha, blind; the second is a quasi- 
prisoner at Teheran. 

“ Sharif Khan, No. III Tree, No. 4, Biluchia Nharni, 2 Shia and connected by marriage 
with the Persian Governor, Mir Alum Khan, whose Lieutenant he may be considered to be 
in the general administration of the province of Scistén. 


Ibrahim Khan . No. VII 
Imam Khan ... No. TX > Tree No. 5, Biluchis Sanjurani, 
Kamal Khan we No. X 


the first of whom acknowledges Afghan sovereignty in Chakansur, the other two professing 
allegiance to the Shah in Khamul, Bandar, and Rudbar districts of the Upper Helmund. 

**7,—Asadulla, mentioned by Khanikoff as the father of Malik Husein. Plourished pro- 
bably about A.D. 1700. There appears to have been a Malik Jafar about the same period, but 
his omission from the tree does not affect the general question. 

«JTT.—Malik Muhammad, ealled ‘Shah of Meshed,’ whose name is still well known in 
Seistén and parts adjacent. According to Malcolm, he made terms with the Afghans when 
they besieged Ispahan in 1722, and retired from the neighbourhood of that eity with 10,000 
men to take possession of Khorasan, awarded to him, in addition to his hereditary province 
of Seistéu, by his new allies. Later on, Malcolm says he proclaimed himself king and gained 
possession of almost all Khorasan, except Herat. Put to death by Nadir. 

« TIT.—Malik Husein, called the younger brother of Malik Muhammad by Mr. Wynne, 
quoting Conolly (page 5 priuted memorandum). He is also mentioned by Khanikoff as the 
son of Asadulla, and evidence locally obtained is to the same effect. As he is said to have 
been invested with the government of Seistin by, and to have rebelled against, Nadir, he must 
have flourished between A.D. 1730 and 1747. 

“IV, V, VL—Mr. Wynne, quoting still, I apprehend, from Conolly, says: ‘The 
Kaiani brothers, Fath Ali and Lutf Ali, were succeeded in Seistéa by their brother Sulaiman.’ 
T have endeavoured to test the truth of the statement by local evidence, and have obtained at 
least negative corroboration of the conclusions exhibited. Khanikoff, moreover, makes Sulaiman 
the son of Hosein. Flourished certainly between 1740 and 1780. 

“ VIT.—Malik Nasir, called the elder brother of Bahram by Khanikoff, and mentioned by 
Leech as the deceased uncle of Jalaludin. 

“ VIII.—Malik Bahram, mentioned by Elphinstone, Malcolm, Chnistie, Conolly, Leech, and 
Khanikoff. His position as Chief in Seistén is corroborated, moreover, by all local evidence. 
The date of his decease is undetermined, but I take it to have been at an advanced age in about 
1833. : 

“ TX.—Daughter of Malik Sulaiman, married to Ahmed Shah, Abdali, who reigned in 
Afghanistan from 1747 to 1773. 

“X,—Daughter of Malik Nasir, married to Shah Kamran, who was killed in 1842. 

“XI.—Jalaludin, eldest son of Malik Bahram, whose history is told by Leech and Taj 
Muhammad, and summarized by Mr. Wynne. Although the exact period of bis rebellion is 
doubtful, as well as of his first expulsion, I gather from local enquiries that the first event 
took place shortly before his father’s decease, and probably between 1832 and 1835, and the 
gece in the Tatver year, or ‘about four years before’ Lieutenant Leech wrote his report on 
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Seistén. That he was reinstated in 1836 or 1837, and re-expelled in 1838, is tolerah 
ascertained from a report of Major Todd to Government, dated 2nd October 1g 
writes that Jalaludin was then o refugee in Herat, having been driven fr 
‘twelve months before.’ As in November 1837, Muhammad Shab’s army arrived } 

Herat, and the siege was not raised until September 1838, the last insurrection against J store 
din was most probably at some time between these two dates, when the Heratis were to 
in resisting the Persian aggression. He is said to have dicd ten years ago, a powerless seed 
in Seistén. i 


ly Ww 
an 
om his count 


“XIJ.—Husein, of whom no particulars are given beyond the fact that he never obtained 
any high position. 


“ XIIL.—Malik Humza, mentioned by Leech and local evidence of the present day, 
“XIV.—Nasir, mentioned by Leech, but no particulars given by local evidence. 


“XV.—Malik Abbas, as he is still called, is now nominal Governor of Jalalabad, in real 
an inferior kind of Major or Burgomaster. Attended the ‘istokbal’ which met the Miss 
on arrival at Nasirabad this year. 


ity 
10D 


“XVI—Gulzar Ketkhuda, os local authority as his brother, but in a less important place 
Bahramabad, reat 


TREE No. I. 
Kaianis. 
IL 
Asadulla. 
lI. II. 
Malik Malik 
Mahmud. aie 
‘ t VI. 
Fath Ali. Lotf Aji. © Sulaiman. 
wilt VIII. IX. 
Nasir. Babram. Daughter. 
x. 
Daughter. 
—— | | 
XI. XII. XII, 
Jalaludin. Husein. Wumza. 
XI. i 
Adar. Xv. XVI. 
Abbas. Gulzar. 


N.B.—The Malik Mahmud here mentioned, who flourished in the reign of Shah Hasein, abdicated AD. 
3722; but asanad produced at Teheran shows that there was a Malik Mahmud also in the time of Shah 
Abbas. It is dated 995 Hijra (A.D. 1586); and is important in solving a doubtful point as to whether Abbas 
was actually raised to power before 1587,—(Vide note in Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. V, pase 523.) 
Other sanads of Shah Abbas show a Malik Jalaludin and his son Shajadin, the Intter of whom is succeeded in 
the Seisthn Government by Malik Fazi Ali (A.D. 1606-08), 


“T.—Kambar, or Mir Kambar, said to have been Chief of Sekoha in the time of Nadir 
Shah, A.D. 1730-47. 


“ TI.—Kuchak, or Mir Kuchak. On local evidence I am informed that Adil Shah, Nadir’s 
nephew and successor, conferred upon him Kirman in jagir. Shah Rukh, Afghan, their 
Governor there, could not, however, surrender the place; they fought, and Kuchak was killed. 


fs TIf.—Muhammad Reza. Khanikoff makes him the son of Kuchak, and I should have 
accepted this arrangement as more consistent with the chronology of the ‘I'ree, but my local 
evidence was opposed to the change. The above-named writer states that Mir Kumbar,; 
‘Chief of the Sirbundis from Shiraz,’ was sent to Seistén by Nadir Shah for purposes of 


cultivation, settled at Sekoha as Kaluntur; ‘and the title d ded to hi cessor's » 
probably A.D. 1780-90. aac eae 
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“TV.—Amir Khan. Khanikoff calls him ‘ Mir Khan, and sa: i i 
: : , that y 
time he became nearly independent, ‘ encroaching on the lands of ihe Kalnaine ia eat cat 


the persons mentioned in Mr. Whceeler’s memorand f the 1 Q 
independent Chiefs of Scistin. Pane Seer HUNCECHany ASEH, as the thes 


“V,—Muhammad Reza, eldest of five sons and his father’s successor in joi 
Husham Khan, Shabraki, and Ali Khan, Sanjurani Biluch, against Jalaludin Fenian — 
they succeeded in expelling. He was reinstated by Shah Kamran, but again. driven out of 
Seistén, Muhammad Reza becoming possessed of much of the Kaiani territory. He was found 
by Ferrier, in 1845, perhaps at the zenith of his power, but he is wrongly described by that 
author as a‘ Shabregi’ (page 415, Caravan Journeys) and “ Biluch Chief” (page 417) ; died 
it ia believed, in the same year as Muhammad Shah of Persia, or A.D. 1848. : , 


“ VI.—Ali Khan, having been passed over in the succession on the death of his brother 
Muhammad Reza, took up arms against him, and eventually obtained the assistance of Sirdar 
Kohndil Khan of Kandahar. Sirdar Mihrdil Khan, bringing an Afghan force to Seistén 
seized and blinded Lutf Ali Khan, the son and successor of Muhammad Reza, and deposed hin 
from the chiefdom in favor of his uncle, Ali Khan. The last named, looking to Persia for sup- 
port in his ill-gotten authority, was induced to proceed to Teheran and accept in marriage the 
hand of a Royal princess. On his return to Sekoha with his bride, he was assassinated. 


“VII, VIII, 1X.—Need no separate mention. 


“X, XI, XII.—Daughters of Amir Khan: one married to Dost Muhammad, Nharni 
Biluch ; one to Humza Khan, Kaiani. 


“ XIII.—Lutf Ali, now living in Seist4n, blinded, and deposed, as stated, for No. VI. 
“XIV, XV.—Need no separate mention. 
“ XVI.—Taj Muhammad, if not the actual assassin, was present, and instigated the murder 


of his uncle, Ali Khan, whom he succeeded at Sekoha. Acknowledged allegiance to Persia ; 
visited the Shah at Meshed ; is now at Teheran. 


“XVIL.—Kohndil Khan died at Teheran, whither he had proceeded on more than one 
oceasion from Seistén. Date of casualty comparatively recent. 


“XVIII, XIX, KX, XXI.—Need no separate mention. One daughter of Muhammad 
Reza given by Shah Kamran to the son of the Wazir Yar Muhammad, 


TREE No. II. 


Sirbundis. 


II. . 
Kuchak. Mubammad 
Re 


IV. 
Amir Khan 
ee ee (ee ee 
| | | | | : 
Vv. VI. VII. VIII. Ix. X. XL XII. 
Muhammad Ali Khan. Shab Nawaz. Sirdar. Muhammad. Daughters. 
Reza. - 
| a? alt xIX xx xXXI 
Vv. XV. XVI. : a C. at 
att Ali. paee Madad. Taj Kobndil. Yor ath Al, Amir. Daughter. 


Muhamwad. Muhammad. 
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TREE No. II. 


Shahrakis. 


I. 
Mir Soifadin 
se es 
II, 
Mir Haidar 
Khan. 


| 
Ill. 
Haji Muhammad 
Hussein. 


IV. 
sa Khan. 


Vv. 
Mir Haidar. 
| 


| { 
VI. VII. 
Taj Bakhsh. Haji Muhammad 


Husein, 


| 
VIII. ee % 
Mir Be g. ee Amir, ————--—— Brothers. 
XI. 


XI. 
Hasham Khan. Nojof Khan. 


| 
xt. XIV, 
Muhammad Ali Mehdi Khan. 


han. 


XV, 
Kulb Ali. 

“ An old Shahraki, Haji Abdulla, guide to the Scistén Mission, states that he and his 
clansmen can in no way be considered Biluchis, or indeed anything but Scistanis, as they 
were residents in Seistan centuries ago, together with the Kurunis and Sirbundis. They were 
originally ‘ Nakhais.’ After Taimur’s death, his son Shah Rukh came to SeistAn, destroyed 
the bund of Garshasib across the Helmund at the Mala Khan, and captured the city of Zaidan 
driving out and scattering its inhabitants. The Seisténis spread here and there, the Nakhais 
and others going towards Humudar and Gulpakgan in Irak, and acquiring a grant of land 
there. Years afterwards, the Nakhais returned to Seistén as Shahrakis from their Persian 


settlement of Shabrowan; and some of their companions took the name of Sirbundi from 
their abode in the Sirbund of Silukhor. 


‘VI—Hashum Khan. Perhaps the most noted in modern times of the Shahrakis. He 
joined with Muhammad Reza, Sirbundi in effecting the expulsion of Jalaludin, Kaiani. 
But though he shared in the distribution of Kaiani territory consequent on this revolution, it 


does not appear that the Shahraki Chiefs had the same influence as, or divided the ruling 
power in Seistén with, the Sirbundis. . 


“XTI1.—Muhammad Ali Khan in 1867 accompanied Taj Muhammad, Sirbundi, of 
Sekoha to Meshed, to meet the Shah of Persia. Thence they were sent, as guasi-prisoners, to 
Teheran. Had been deputed before to Teheran, some three years after the death of Ali Khan, 
Sirbundi. 


“ Other numbers need here no separate mention. 


“ T.—Alum Khan, said to be first cousin of Shah Mehrab Khan of Bampur in Pottinger’s 


time. Settled in Seistén under the auspices of Malik Cahram, Kaiani, on the borders of the 
little Hunmer, in the lands called ‘ Subz Kim.’ 


“ T1—Dost Muhammad—a powerful Chief, died 1857. Leech, writing probably in about 
1838-39, mentions that he married the sister of Reza Khan and gave his own sister to Ali Khan, 
Biluch, adding ‘he is under Kamran.’ His tomb is shown close to Kalch-i-Nao, or, 29 


sometimes called, ‘ Kaleh-i-Dost Muhammad Khan,’ near Burj-i-Alum Khan, the capital 
town of the Nbarni Biluchis in Seistdn. 


“TII.—Shanf Khan: the principal Biluch Chief in Seistén, whose devotion to Persia 
interests, whether assumed or real, has no doubt greatly tended to consolidate the power of the 
Amir of Kain. The son of the latter is, it is believed, married to Sharif Khan’s daughter. 
Sharif Khan has many sons, of whom one has expressed openly allegiance to the Amir Shere 
Ali Khan of Afganistan. Others are in Persian pay or service. 


“TV.—Sherdil Khan of Kimmak and Burj-i-Alum Khan: hag local influence, but is 
ostensibly in Persian interests. 


«V.—Azim Khan, of Deh Sharif Khan. 
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« VI.—Needs no separate mention. 


« VII.—Darvesh : passed over in the succession to his f faye : ; 
uncle, Sharif Khan. is father’s chiefdom in favor of hia 


“ VITI.—One of these is in charge of Nad Ali, th ly- i i 
dis tse ORGe Et insta g 1, the recently-acquired Persian fort on the 


‘ace TX.—Haidar Ali, a well-mannered youth educated in Teheran, but now at Burj-i-Alam 
D. 


TREE No. IV. 
Biluchis (Nharni). 
I. 
Alum Khan. 
| | 
Ik. Il. W. t u 
Dost Muhammad. _ Sharif seta Sherdil. Azam. Daughter. 
VII. VIII. 1k. 
Darvesh. Sons. Haidar Ali. 


“The story is that, in the days of Malik Bahram, Kaiani, the Toki Biluchis, of which the 
Sanjuranis may represent the ruling branch, under their Chief, Khan Jahan, had wandered 
some time on the left bank of the Helmund when Jalaludin, son of Bahram, fell in love 
with the Chief’s daughter and married her. The consequence was the gift of 2 fortress, whence 


pre the settlement of Jehomabad, and a considerable increase of the influence of Khan 
ahan. 


“T.—Jan Beg: the first of any note of whom mention is made in Seistén history, 
among these particular Biluchis. 


“TI—Khan Jahan: spoken of by Christie, Khanikoff, Leech, and other writers on 
Seistén. He seems to have held Chakansur in gift from the Wazir Fath Khan, Barakzai. 
“UII, 1V.—Need no separate mention. 


Sue  V.—Moin: murdered by his brother Ali Khan after the death of their father, Khan 
an. 

“VI.—Ali Khan: succeeded to the chiefdom of the Sanjuranis in Seistén on the 
assassination of his elder brother. Is supposed to have died in 1840. 

“VII.—Ibrahim; now Chief of Chakansur. Shared power with his brother Ali Khan 
during his life-time. 

“ VIII.—Besides Jan Beg there may have been two other brothers; but there is little 
worthy of record regarding them to be here noted. 

“1X,—Imam Khan, now residing at Charburjak on the right bank of the Helmund. 
Shares control over Rudbar, and other places bordering on the river, with his brother. 

“X—Kamal Khan. Both these Chiefs profess themselves to be subjects of Persia. 

“XI, XII, XIIJ.—Need no separate mention. One or more of the sons educated at 
Teheran. 


TREE No. V. 
Biluchis Toki (Sanjurani). 
I 
ae teas 
| 
ib ih. Iv. 
Khan Jahan. Aslum Khan. Nawab. 
| | | | tk 
Vv. VI. VIL. VIII. . 
Moia, Ali. Ibrahim. Jan Beg. Imam. mum 
de ve xu. 
Khan Jaban, Sone. Sons. 


APPENDIX No. VIII. 


GENERAL POLLOCK’S FINAL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS of THE 
SEISTAN MISSION. 


This report was submitted by General Pollock under cover of a letter 
dated 14th February 1878, which isextracted below. Of the enclosures which it 
contained, A and B have been printed as Selection No. CIV for the records of 
the Government of India. From Dr. Bellew’s Political Memorandum, I hay 


taken one extract, which is given below :— 


From Commissioner of Peshawar, on special duty, to Secretary to the Government of India, 


Foreign 
Department,—dated, London, 14th February 1873. 


Thave the honor to submit, for the information of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council, my final Report on the Seistién Mission proceedings. 


2. I trust that my letters, demi-oflicial and public, and my diaries submitted from time 
to time during the progress of our work, will have been considered full and satisfactory, for I 
labored at all times to keep the Government fully informed of progress, not still at the close 
of the Mission; and, although I was not actually employed in giving the arbitral opinion on 
the Seistén Boundary question, there is much matter for me to place on record. 


3. I will commence by briefly stating the circumstances which led to my employment. I 
had been Commissioner of Peshawar since 1866, and held that appointment when His Highness 
the Amir of Kabul visited British India and met His Excellency the Viceroy at Umballa, 
The first point urged by Shere Ali at that meeting was the Seistén boundary. He sought 
the assistance of the British Government to recover from Persia the portion of Seistén which 
he charged her with having fraudulently tampered with, and was promised, on condition that 
he held his hand and allowed no raids or retaliation of any kind on the part of his Governors 
on the south-west frontier of Afghanistan, that the British Government would use its best 


endeavours to bring about an amicable adjustment of all pending misunderstandings between 
Persia and Afghanistan. 


4. The diplomatic correspondence which followed this promise occupied of necessity 4 
long period, and after an unsuccessful attempt had been made in 1870 to take up the Seistén 
question before General Goldsmid’s enquiries on the more southern or Mekran boundary 
question (between Persia and Kelat), it was not till October of the following year, 1871, that 
Persia and Afghanistan agreed to abide either by the decision of an English arbitrator on the 
Seistén boundary, or, in the event of their being dissatisfied with such decision, to accept as 
final and conclusive the decision of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
given after hearing the objections urged by both sides to the decision of the arbitrator. 


5. In October 1871, Sir Frederick Goldsmid having been appointed arbitrator, I had the 
honor of being selected by the late lamented Viceroy as Special Commissioner to accompany 
the Agent or Boundary Commissioner appointed by His Highness the Amir of Kabul to plead 
the Afghan side of the case before the English arbitrator. 


6. Leaving England on the 10th November with General Goldsmid and party, we landed 
at Bombay on the 3rd December ; summoned to Calcutta, General Goldsmid and myself arrived 
there on the 7th idem. The former, after receiving his instructions, started again on night 
of the 7th, travelled continuously to Bombay, and, proceeding thence by Karachi and the 
Persian Gulf, landed at Bunder Abbass, and marched through Southern Persia to Seistan. 


7. I was detained first in Calcutta, and then at Lahore, hy questions of route. At Lahore 
I was joined by Dr. H. W. Bellew, who had been appointed my Assistant owing to the special 
knowledge acquired by him while employed in 1857 under Major Lumsden, and during many 
years’ service on the Peshawar fronticr, where he had gained an excellent knowledge of the 
Pushtu language and of Persian also. Mirza Ghulam Ahmed also joined me at Lahore as 
Munshi. He also had been employed with the Kandahar Mission, and had subsequently 
served up to the present time as Head Reader or Sherishtadar of the Commissioner’s Office, 
Peshawar Division. Government had decided in favor of the most southerly route, and we 
proceeded by Multan and Sukkur to the frontier station of Jacobabad, where, as acknow- 
ledged in former communications, I received all possible assistance rendered in the kindest 
manner by Sir William Merewether and Colonel Phayre. 


8. Ibelieve it will have Leen apparent from the diaries that we used our beat endeavours 
to push on quickly, and that it would have been impossible to move faster than we did. 
Owing, however, to the absence of good roads, to the inferiority of our baggage animals till 
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we pin the naa an LEED and to the exceptional inclemency of the season, we only 
joined: General Geldsmid’s ex vorly i “ivch, avhow hissourty: ha: saan Pease yee aah 
ee - a 5 camp early in March, when his party had already been nearly £0 
9. And I believe I had best proceed at onee to offer such 
5 . 3 T g 
possible use on the boundary question. crete Aneel: 


10. Situated as I was with regard to General Goldsmid, had I felt it dy 
Government to differ with that officer in the conclusions 6 which he had Sar 
have done so with care and cireumspection ; but I have to explain that I coneurred entirely 
with General Goldsmid in his decision, and the remarks I am about to offer onl aint to the 
necessity of not yielding further to Persia. Oe 

1 oid. TE “ present possession ” had to influence (as it undoubtedly had) General Goldsmid in 
giving his decision, still the following points appear to me worthy of very grave consideration 
as showing—lsé, that Persia has, mainly owing to Lord Russell’s despateh of 1863 preserved 
by General Goldsmid’s decision a tract she acquired surreptitiously and by fraudulent misre 
presentations, and by the accident that Afghanistan was torn by internal dissensions for several 
years after the demise of the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan in 1863; 2nd, that Afehanistan 
must, in agreeing to the decision, do so more on account of her helplessness, and the necessity 
for continuing on friendly terms of alliance with so powerful a neiehbour as ourselves, than 
because she can acquiesce in the justice of an award which confirms the Persians in the posses- 
sion of ysths of the territory recently annexed by them, and leaves them in dangerous proxi- 
mity to Kandahar. : 

12. Seistan has been uniformly held and admitted by Persian action to be an j 
portion of the kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah Dieant! Maps in use by Persia els 
period of the Seistin boundary question, and allowed by them to be correct, give the Neh-o- 
Bundan range, which liesto the west of Seistén, as the boundary between Persia and 
Afghanistan. 

13. Since the establishment of the Durani kingdom, Scistén has always been more or less 
under Afghan control, either as 2 portion of the Herat territory, or of the Kandahar province, 
and has, until the present occupation by Persia, never paid tribute to Persia, nor coined mouey 
in her name, nor read the khutbah, nor given any other signs of belonging to Persia. 

14. In the Treaty of Paris, 1857, Persia binds herself never to interfere in the affairs of 
Herat and its dependencies, Scistdén being at the time a dependency of Herat. 


15. Looking back to the action of Persia, consequent upon the despatch of Lord Russell in 
November 1863, it should always be borne in mind that Lord Russell’s letter, on which Persia 
lays such stress, followed Persian representations of an anticipated invasion of Persia from the 
Afghanistan side. Now the merest students of the history of that period know that Afghan- 
istan, convulsed by civil war and weakened by the death of the ablest ruler she has had, wus 
never less likely than at that particular time to entertain projects of invasion, As an excnsc 
for counterbalancing the influence of the late Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, then recently 
established by the reduction of Herat to his own direct authority, the Persians falsified the 
customary Biluch raids upon the Huftad Rah tract into hostilities on the part of the Afghan 
Government, and made them an excuse for the occupation of Seistén, which they claimed as 
Persian territory on no better grounds, if so good, as those on which they formerly claimed 
Herat—claims which our Government resisted to the extent of spending vast sums of money, 
ultimately obliging Persia to withdraw. (Treaty of Paris.) 


16. The permission granted by Lord Russell to settle their differences with the Afchans 
by an appeal to arms did not guarantee to the Persians any right to the acquisitem of Afghan 
territory, nor did it permit them to conquer a country, undoubtedly a part of the Afghan terri- 
tory, in direct violation of Article VI of the above Treaty, which would seem not to have been 
borne in mind in the proceedings of 1863 ; the permission then granted being quite inconsis- 
tent with the terms of that Treaty which had cost us so much. Again, as remarked in a des- 
patch of the Government of India of 1870 to the Home Government (No. 41, dated 7th July 
1870, Secret), “the occupation of part of Seistin up to the Helmund by Persia during the last 

accomplished by way of stealthy advance and gradual encroach- 


few years appears to have been : 
ment during the troubles in Afghanistan, rather than by an open assertion of her rights by 


force of arms.” 
17. When Persia was permitted to use 
her aim was to take up a position whi 
Kandahar. 
18. By the false repr 


force, it could not have been understood that 
ch vitally affected the security of Herat and 


esentations of Persia regarding her possessions in Seistin, the 
Afghan Government were made to appear in the light of invaders of a province belonging to 
Persia, whereas, in fact, they were not only paralyzed by their own internal meu but 
actually unaware of the Persian application to Englaud, and of the peruiaion austell by 
England to her enemy, in direct opposition to the policy formerly followed by England in 


dealing with the Herat question. 
19, It may be that had the Afghans been duly alias of elena s Sa halle 

i their border, for in fact they were both he 
would have been unable at that time to protect their bore Re edie OF, and obi 


and ignorant of the permission granted to the Persians. W "0 
sarki tices in 1869 aatnaitted of their seeking the assistance of the British Government, 
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they at once did so. Their firet representation at Umballa had reference to the Se: 
question, and they agreed to hold their hands entirely and refer the question to the tan 
Government for adjustment. Ttish 


20. While Afghanistan remained inactive, first, from inability to 
later in observance of her promise to us and in confidence of our assistance, 
emissarics and gold, and sometimes of intimidation, won over Chief after Chief, and 4 
were gradually introduced into Seistin for the support of authority till the whole of We : 
may be called Seistin Proper, west of the Helmund, came under their eontrol. wha 


21. Nor has Persia stopped here, nor will she stop, unless we adopt a different, po}; 
towards her. It can be demonstrated heyond all reasonable doubt, and the official corresonte rs 
of the last 30 years shows, that Persia, whether affecting to give way to us and oatonsible 
acquiescing in the views of the British Government, or whether adopting the language held y 
one occasion to our Minister at Teheran, that Persia had ertensire plans in the Uiehing a 
Afghanistan, her policy has always agreed with that last statement. She has never abandoned 
her design on Afghanistan ; foiled at Herat, she has turned her attention to the country south 
of it, and permission on our part to retain the tracts she has occupied condemns us in regard 
to our Herat policy. 


protect herself a 
Sell, and 
Persia, by means of 


22. While bounl by the Treaty of Paris to interfere in no way with the affairs of 
Afghanistan, it is notorious that she has unceasingly endeavoured to buy over the Afehan 
Governors near her frontier. She hardly makes a seeret of her still claiming Herat. Sindee 
Muhammad Yakub Khan, Governor of Herat, is notoriously in correspondence with the Prince. 
Governor of Meshed. Sirdar Ahmed Khan, the Chief of Lash-Jowain, is well known to have 
received Persian pay, he himself having shown usa document from the Meshed Governor 
making overtures to him (a copy is given in Appendix). 


23, Should Persia continue to be allowed to deceive us by fictitious statements—however 
plausible, statements utterly antagonistic to the action she has really adopted—it will be 
impossible for the Amir of Kabul any longer to believe that we are acting in good faith 
with him. 

24. Should England give way to Persia so far as to leave her undisturbed on the .Helmund, 
or should England allow Badakshan to be annexed by Bokhara, I firmly believe that all the 
good done by the proceedings of 1869 and subsequently will be annulled, and we shall be in 


a worse position than we were during the civil war which preceded Amir Shere Ali’s visit to 
Umballa. 


25. I think atime has arrived when the servants of Government are bound to speak out 
their opinion unreservedly, and my own view is that the present opportunity should not be 
lost of telling Persia that we are not deceived by her disingenuous course of action, and will 
not, any more than in 1857, allow her to carry out schemes of ambition on her eastern frontier, 
either in her own interest, or at the dictation of the great Power which overshadows her. 


26. Persia agreed to submit the Seistén question to British arbitration and to allow 


enquiries to be made on the spot. General Goldsmid’s despatches of February, March, and 
April clearly show her duplicity in this matter. 


27. Persia, while affecting to be a true ally to the British Government, allows herself to 
be influenced by other considerations, and to be made an instrument for furthering the ambitious 
projects of a Power which she fears and feels incapable of resisting. In a statement whieh 
will be found in the appendices to this report, a remarkable account of the line which her 
authorities have given out as the course which they adopted in 1856-57, and which, according 
to them, led to the Mutiny in India; and although I have no reason to believe that that 
account is really true, it is at least an indication of the policy which she wishes it to be believed 


that she adopted, and which perhaps she would have followed, had she had the power of 
doing so. 


28. Having put on record the above remarks on the Boundary question, I think it 
unnecessary to write further in this Report, except to express, as 1 have already done in former 


letters, my strong sense of the excellent service rendered to Government by my companion aD 
Assistant, Dr. H. W. Bellew. 


29, Amongst the appendices will be found some admirable historical, geographical, and 


general notes and route diaries prepared by him since his return to India from rougher notes 
taken during his travels. 


30. I have already written of the services performed by Mirza Ghulam Abmed, my 
Munshi, and I trust that he will ere this have reccived some promotion or substantia! 
acknowledgment of his work. From the time of the Mutiny till now he has held an unusually 
difficult and responsible post at Peshawar, as Head Reader or Sherishtadar of the Commis" 
sioner’s Office, and has won the confidence and esteem of all my predecessors. 


Extract from a Memorandam by Dr. Bettew, dated 5th July 1872. 


It now remains to consider the political results of this encroachment by Persia upoP 
Afghan territory. 


The political results or consequences to be anticipated by Persia’s occupation of sie 
are of a hreefold nature, viz., those arising from the exercise of a paramount influence ; tho* 
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arising from the possession of a grand strategic position ; and those arising from the prestige 


of a triumph over the Herat policy of the British Government. Esch of these requires but 
a brief notice here, 


With reference to the first then: The advance and establishment of Persian authority 
in a Province within the borders of the Afehan territories places Persia in a position whence 
she can exercise an almost sovereign control over the internal affairs of the country of the 
whole of Afghanistan; whilst her mere presence in Scistén ean be viewed in no other light 
than that of a direct menace to the peace and seenrity and independence of the whole country 
up to Ghazni—of the southern half of the Kabul Amir’s dominions. . 


That Persia will neglect the opportunities offered by so advantageous a position, we have 
no teason to expect ; for the entire and uniform policy of the Kujar Sovereigns in respect to 
Afghanistan is opposed to any such expectation. That, content with her present position, she will 
restrain herself from further encroachment, or more extended exercise of power in Afehanistan, 
we have no reason to hope; for so late as June 1870 the Shah of Persia admits to the British 
Minister at Teheran that he is not without hopes of getting possession of the other half of 
Scistan on some future date. 


That is to say, Persia undisguisedly aims at annexing Afghan territory up to Bost. 
Short of this, indeed, the Persians cannot stop with any advantage to themselves; for a 
division of the province between Persia and Afghanistan is incompatible with the existence of 
peace or order or prosperity ; and in the conflict one must gain the ascendancy. 


From her position in Seistdn, Persia cannot help interfering in the affairs of Afghanistan ; 
whilst the whole policy of the Kujar Kings in regard to the Afghan territories confirms the 
belief that from here she will redouble her efforts to prevent the unification of the Afghan 
provinces under the rule of a single or sole Native Chief. Further, from this advantageous 
position, she will have little difficulty in fomenting internal discord, and perpetuating rivalries 
and jealousies, all already too rife amongst the Afghan Nobles, until she reduces them to 
acknowledge the Persian Shah as their paramount Sovereign. 


It is indeed with this very object in view that Persia has, after years of intrigue and 
misrepresentation, at length succeeded in stealthily creeping into Afghanistan and taking 
possession of Seistin. 


As regards the second political result to be anticipated by this move on the part of 
Persia, Persia’s possession of Seistén, viewed as a strategic position, is one of the gravest 
importance in respect to the independence of Afghanistan, and the security of the passes into 
India. Details as to the capabilities of the country for the support of an army, and the faci- 
lities for the movement of troops. along the Persian frontier, will be found in my Report on 
Seistan and the route through Khorassan. Here a few brief remarks on the salient points for 
consideration will suffice, noting merely that history affords abundant evidence of the prac- 
ticability of military operations on a large scale in this region, of the facility of moving 
armies along the Perso-Afehan frontier, and of maintaining them both there and in Seistén. 


In a strategic sense, Persia’s position in Seistén is one of the utmost advantage to her. 
With Seistén in her possession, she isolates Herat, and holds Kandahar at her merey, On the 
outbreak of hostilities, she can at once from this position paralyze Afghanistan; and by a com- 
bined movement, suitably timed as to season, she can at once seize both Herat and Kandahar 
without the possibility of either of them receiving either timely or efficient aid, These 
remarks apply only on the supposition that, with Persia firmly established in Seistan, Afghanistan 
continues to maintain her independence~a supposition in itself most unlikely of realization, 
always holding that she is left to herself, and is unsupported from without, Because the mere 
fuct of Seistan being in the possession of Persia, whilst it adds enormously to her pam 
derance, at the same time disarms Afghanistan of all power of resistance except within the 
narrow limits of the Kabul highlands and the fastnesses of the Suleiman mountains. 


i i i i lessness by the presence of Persia 
With this fate before him, brought to this state of help c 
in Seistén, the Afghan Sovereign, rather than lose his kmgdom and authority, would be forced 
to ally himself with the dominant Power; to throw himself into the arms of Persia; and to 
hold his possessions and power as a dependent of me a of bis He aires cies 
it i i e e inevi- 
is alternative. And it is already pointed to by the Atghans themsetyes as 
on ee of Persia’s possession of Seistin. The case, weighed as it is, is puree 
grave; but it becomes very much graver when taken in connection with Persia’s relations 
with Russia—her thorough subservience and treaty obligations to that Pow er. bicela 
i iti sia’ ssion of Seistén com- 
i gi to the third Political consequence. Persia’s possession of OF 
jest tee ie acon of Herat, for the security of which in its Pei the Brom 
B anent has during nearly half a century labored, warred, and oe a its yin 
this move of Persia upon Seistéu, the consistent policy of the Bri 7 1 re ernmen nae pearly 
half a century on the Herat frontier is at ae re an fete oe a Sere 
ains all that she has aimed at since the rise of the Aujar cynas'y, 0" 
feces all that it has consistently striven to protect during the same period. Pern 
The prestige acquired by such a triumph is not to be lightly estimated ; for the 


i nistan, but upon the adjoining frontier of 
ful encroachments of Persia, not only upon Afghanistan, ne Hor aia Lap bain ae 


o b d 
ituchi ell, are watched and commented on by the 1 nee 
eat sates free from mistrust—little known to, and little appreciated by, the o 


world. 
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This policy of Persia, morcover, is firmly believed, justly or otherwise, by the surronnd 
ing nations and peoples to be pursued at the bid and by the guidance of Russia, ‘And ¢ 3 
this reason it is that it carries so great weight with them; otherwise Persia has no ostensible 
reason for such activity in this direction. Her right to the possession of Seistin, or indent 
any otber part of Afghanistan, expired with the extinction of the empire of which it formal. 
part. She has far greater reason and more just cause for the exercise of any superfluous 
energy in the direction of the Turkomans, who with impunity raid her northern ‘borders well 
her subjects into slavery, and render her roads unsafe to travellers, . 


Some of Persia’s partizans, in extenuation of her encroachments upon Biluchistan and 
Seistdn, lay stress on the fact of the people of those countries being of the Shia sect and ¢o. 
religionists of the Persians, and speaking the Persian language. This argument, however 
carries no great weight. The mere fact of twenty thousand out of the thirty thousand or 6 
families inhabiting Seistan Proper being of the Shia persuasion gives Persia no claim on them 
as subjects. Seistdn is not the only part of Afghanistan which has a Shia population. There 
are twelve thousand families professing this faith in Kabul alone. There are several thousands 
of this sect in Herat and Kandahar. At the latter city, the village of Gundigan is inhabited 
entirely by Shias. The Jaji tribe and others in the Suleiman range are Shias ; so are some of 
the Afridi and Orakzai in the Khyber. Most of the Chitral tribes, and many in Badakhshan 
are Shias. And, with trivial exceptions, so are the entire Hazarah tribes, About a fourth part, 
approximately, of the people of Afghanistan are of the Shia persuasion. But for this they 
suffer no disabilities. 


Again, as to language, Seistén is not the only part of Afshanistan where Persian is spoken. 
It is the language of all the people of Afghanistan whoare not Afghans and Pathans, except- 
ing the tribes of Kafaristan. The Hazarah, the Kizlbash, the Tajik, the Parsiwan, the Biluch, 
and others, all use dialects of the Persian language. Some of them, too, as the Tajik and Per- 
siwan, certain Biluch and certain Hazarah, are of the Suni sect, not of the Shia. 


Apart from these considerations, however, Persia’s permanent occupation of Seistén, and 
its annexation to the Persian dominions, Lord John Russell’s letter notwithstanding, is in di- 
rect violation of Article VII of the Treaty of Paris. And this she has effected by overriding 
and setting aside the provisions and stipulations of the preceding Article VI; for at the time 
this treaty was made, Seistén formed an integral part of Afghanistan, and on the conclusion 
of peace in 1857 was included with the rest of the Herat territory to be evacuated by the 
Persians, though at that time they had not taken possession of any part of Seistén Proper, but 
held the forts in Hokat forming the northern portion of the district. Of these they retained 
tenacious possession long after they evacuated Herat, and finally only relinquished their hold 
on them alter repeated remonstrance on the part of the Amir Dost Muhammad and the firm 
demands of the British Government. 


Such, in brief, is an indication of the political consequences to be anticipated from Persia’s 
annesation of Scistén, under the three heads above specified. In each case, she gains a direct 
ascendancy over Afghanistan, and, unless checked, must ultimately reduce the whole country to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Persia. 


But if, on the other hand, in strict adherence to the terms and spirit of the Treaty of 
Paris, Persia withdraws from her encroachment within the Afghan border, and relinquishes her 
hold on Seistin, and for the future abstains from all further claim upon Afghan territory, 
then there is some hope of the endurance and consolidation of the Afghan monarchy. Natu- 
rally, the Afghan tendency is to ally with the paramount power in India, ‘Towards the Shia 
Persian, as a ruling race, they have an invincible aversion; whilst of the Russians they have 
a profound mistrust and dread. 


The development of the policy of the two great western Powers in Asia has convinced the 
Afghans that their safest course is an alliance and dependence on the British. But hitherto, 
until recently, they consider they have not met the encouragement in that direction they had 
of their own lights led themselves to expect; and consequently the Amir has been able to 
exercise less control over his turbulent nobles and wilful relatives than he otherwise would 
have been. A continuance, however, in the present policy of sincere friendship and complete 
abstention from interference in the internal affairs of the country promises the best results ; 
but only provided the professions of friendship are backed by a certain amount of support, 
both moral and material, by advice and money. 


This seems necessary for the following reasons, véz., that during a long series of years the 
intrigues of Persia have so ramified through the country, and taken such firm root, that the 
Amir, ruling by his own unaided resources, would not have the influence and weight amongst 
his own people and the surrounding States that he would have were it known that he held his 
power as an ally of, and with the support of, the British Government. 


__ His establishment in such a position, as a recognized member of the Indian community 
Princes, such as Nipal for example, would effectually check the intrigues of Persia, and show 
her that it was not worth while to take in hand and encourage every rebellious noble or dis- 


congas Prince who may choose to ask her aid against the constituted authority of his 
country. 
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The money aid or subsidy need only be temporary, until such time as the Amir had set bia 
government in order, and put the revenues of the country in a proper state, and effected other 
improvements required by the country. Such schemes, however, are contingent on the restorn- 
tion of Seistan to Afghanistan; otherwise, it seems, the existence of Afghanistan as an 
independent monarchy ie doomed to extinction sooner or later. Everything in the present 
state of parties in that country favors such a dissolution. The Amir’s son, Yakub, Governor 
of Herat, holding an undefined but very suspicious relation to the Persian Government; the 
Kandahar Chiefs, and not a few in Kabul, avowedly in the interests of Persia, together with a 
pumerous and influential Persian colony in the Afghan capital, all these combine to favor the 
Kujar echemes. And from Seistan, owing to its favoring situation, such schemes could be 
pushed forward with redoubled energy and doubled facility. It was to Scistan the rebel Yakub 
fled from his father. It was the Persian Governor there, Mir Alum of Ghain, who hospitably 
entertained him, recruited his ranks, replenished hia purse, and sent him on his way to Herat. 
Yakub took Herat from the Amir’s Governor, Fath Mubammad, who was killed in the conflict. 
He then repented and threw himself on the Amir’s mercy at the capital. He was restored to 
Herat, and is etill there on the part of the Amir. But the reconciliation between father 


and son, though outwardly cordial and perfect, is in reality not as thorough and true as is 
desirable. 


It was to Seistan that, shortly previous to Yakub’s visit, Muhammad Azim in 1869, on 
hia final defeat by the Amir Shere Ali, retired. And here it was that Mir Alum entertained 
him, and finally started him on his way to the Persian capital v4 Meshad. 


APPENDIX IX. 


REPORT BY CAPTAIN THE HON'BLE G. C. NAPIER ON THE PRESENT SITUATION IN SEISTAN 
WITH REFERENCE TO LATE ARBITRATION, DATED lst MARCH 1876. 


I wave the honor, with reference to paragraph 5 of your letter of instructions, dated 
7th November 1874, to submit herewith such information as I was able to gather while aa 
Khorassan regarding the present situation in Seistan in relation especially to the late arbitration 
on the Perso-Afghan boundary. 


The following summary of events in Scistan from the date of the late rebellion to the 
‘4 ee eg anata: tee present time derived solely from Persian sources, which is 
17378, given as concisely as possible, may be of use for comparison 
with reports received through Afghanistan, and is almost 

necessary to preface the subsequent remarks regarding the arbitration, 
Mir Alum Kban, Chief of Ghaeen, was Governor of Seistan at the time of the visit of 
F the Arbitration Commission, and had then held the Govern. 
Mu Alam: shia, Goren ment for three or four years, having succeeded Taj Mohamed 
Khan, the hereditary chief of the Sarbandis, who is now under detention at Teheran, and 
Sharif Khan Nahroe, who was for some time placed in power by the Persians. He is 
described as an energetic and liberal ruler, and is said to be liked by his own people of Ghaeen 
and Birjand, but with the Seistanis he is exccedingly unpopular, both personally and on account 
of the introduction of numerous Ghacen officials, whose assumption of superiority the Belooch 
chiefs and their followers could not brook, the Ghaeenis having always in former days been 
dependent on, and often subject to, the chiefs of Seistan. 


It is worthy of note that in March 1872 the British Mission left Seistan apparently 
without seeing any indication of the disturbances that ensued in the following winter. 

On the 10th Zikada 1289 (21st December 1872), Mir Alum Khan was forced to shut 

ee ' himself up in his newly built fort of Nasriya or Nasirabad. 

Batleged fy Penistone: At the head of the coalition against him were: 

(1.) Ibrahim Khan of Chakansur, who, though continuing to reside on the Afghan side 

; ; of the boundary, gave his countenance and some aid to the 

parece Chiefs, Ibrahim Khan, San- Seistanis, He had suffered the loss of eight or nine hamlets 

pent on the Persian side of the river made over to Sharif Khan by 

the Governor. 

(2.) Abmad Khan of Lash Jouvein, who, at one time, enjoyed the favour of the a 

; Persia, and reccived money and presents from his hands. 

AEE A hy SR ENDS ee He believed that the Chief of Ghaeen had come between him 

and the Persian Sovereign, and had to complain of frequent raids on his villages and of support 


given by the chief to his nephew and enemy Sultan Mohamed Khan, to whom the village of 
Nohak had been granted. 


(8.) Sharif Khan, who, though connected by marriage and not. actually on bad terms 
Sharif Khan, Nabroe. with the Chief of Ghaeen, finding all his people and the 

, principal chiefs united in opposition, went with the stream. 
(4.) Kamal Khan of Bunder and Imam Khan of Roodbar (since dead), and Sarfaraz 
Perens hea. Beaeeusl Khan, Belooch, who had all to complain of loss of villages 
a iad or lands. Both Kamal Khan and Imam Khan had villages 

on the Persian side of the boundary. 

(5.) Mullik Abbas Khan, Kayani, an influential chief, though in full sympathy, did 
Kavani not openly join in the rebellion; bis brother Oosay Khan 
Abbai Khan, Kayane, being detained by Mir Alum Khan in the fort. He, however, 
to make sure of being on the right side, sent his brother Gulzar Khan to the insurgent camp. 
The clans of Seistan, united against the Persian Governor, were the Sanjurani, Kayan, 
Reva cl Shahreki, Nahroe, Sarbandi, Karanzai of Kharan,* and the 
bards Noorzai and Alezai Elyats, who furnished 500 men. The 
Chief of Lash Jouvein is said to have been present, and some Eeljari or Militia of Furrah 
under Mohamed Omar Khan, Alezai, who would probably be the 500 Elyats above referred to. 


The Governor had with him some Birjandis, his own people, 100 men of Darg, and 


Sultan Mohamed Khan, nephew of Sultan Ahmad Khan of Lash, and Mir Jafir Khan, 
Sarbandi, the only Seistani on bis side. 


On the lst Moburrum (about 10th February) a force was sent to Seistan with ae 
Khan Sartip, Herati, Ataoolla T'ymore, and Baba Khan, 

f i y ‘ ie 
i ada Hazara, consisting of the regiments of Turshiz and Damghan 
with two guns, 600 horse Tymori and Hazara, and 1v0 Shamkhalchis (mounted match lock- 
men). By the end of Mohurrui the Governor was reduced to the last extremity, having been 


© Probably nomads from the southern portion of the basin, 
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driven out of Huseinabad into the “ark” or citadel of Nasriya, leaving a gun in the hands 


of ie ba 3 a or 50 men had been killed during the siege or blockade, and provisions 


At this juncture Ibrahim Khan, who apparently had no wish to push matters to extre- 
Negotiations. muities, stepped in, and by his influence with the Seistanis 

procured a cessation of hostilities and fair terms for the 

Governor, who was allowed to retire with all his property and followers, carriage being provided 
by Ibrahim Khan. This chief is said to have received a large sum of money and large 
promises of reward on the return of the Governor with Persian troops. After the baggage and 
women of the Ghaeenis had been sent off, and before the evacuation of the fort, news was 


received of the approach of the Persian regiments. ‘I'he insurgents began to disperse, and tha 
Governor refused to surrender. 


Ta the next month Safar (about end February}, Mirza Mohammad Husein, Mustowf, 

Mustowf Mirza Mohawmad Huscin, 294 Mustafa Kooli Khan Sartip, who had been gent from 

: ; Mashad entrusted with full powers to inquire into the 

grievances of the Seistanis, arrived, and were met by the whole of the Seistan Chiefs, who 

conducted them into Iuseinabad. They declared themselves ready to obey any orders from 
the Shah, but would not again put themselves under the yoke of the Ghaeenis. 


The Governor, having now troops at his back, was for taking severe measures, but the 
two pacificators took a different view, and their first act was to order him out of the country. 
They reported to the Governor-General of Khorassan that the Scistanis had many causes of 
coniplaint against Mir Alum Khan, and were now completely pacified by his departure. After 
taking an oath and written acknowledgment of allegiance from Sharif Khan, and from 
Ibrabim Khan also by direction of the Governor-General, they returned to Mashad. 


In Rabi ul Awal (April) the Simsam-ul-Mulk arrived in Seistan as Governor. He was 
s ‘ul-Mulk. met by all the Chiefs save Sharif Khan, who seat his brother 
AEC ae Sherdil Kban in his place, pleading sickness, but he had, in 
truth, received a hint that the Persian Government was ill disposed towards him. 


Sherdil Khan was sent back with a threatening message, and Sharif Khan at once 
prepared for flight, sending bis wives and property across the river. Under the security of an 
oath given by Abbas Khan, Herati, he subsequently made a formal submission and brought 
his household back to the Persian side, but still would not trust himself within reach of the 
Persian Governor. His brother, Sherdil Khan, accompanied Abbas Khan to Mashad, and 
there lodged a complaint against the Simsam-ul-Mulk, who, he said, was dissatisfied at the 
turn affairs had taken and the quiet submission of Sharif Khan and others, whereby he was 
deprived of the chances of enriching himself at their expense, that would have presented them- 
selves, if the rebels had remained obdurate. The Governor-General sent him back to summon 
Sharif Khan to Mashad under safe conduct, but he did not live to reach his journey’s end. 


Abbas Khan was then sent to Teheran to explain the state of affairs to the Ministers, and 
x ; took back to the Governor-General an assurance that he, Sim- 
shi A ACT eaee FTES sam-ul-Mulk, should be recalled, and the Government of Seis- 


tan left entirely in his hands. 


In the meantime the further reinforcement asked for by the Simsam-ul-Mulk having 
Plunder of Sharifabad and fight of arrived, he determined to force Sharif Khan to submission, 
Sharif Khan. and send troops to attack him in Sharifabad. The chief was 
taken hy surprise and fled without resistance, leaving his property to be plundered by the 
Persians. This affair is called the battle of Sharifabad, the troops were commanded by 
Gencral Buhler, an Alsatian in the Shah’s service. This event occurred in the month of 
Rajub, about August 1873. 
i who bad abetted the rebellious conduct of Sharif Khan, liad also on the 
spelen first alarm retired to Chakansur abandoning his villages on 
Ibrahim Khan abandons bie villages tho Persian side, which were immediately confiscated by the 
on the Persian sido. PiicunGovemot 


i i -ul-! s recalled aud succeeded in the following 
ie upomanaig pte Malngaad ale Khan, son of Mohamad Wali Khan, 
Mohamad Jafir Khon, Govorvor. who was nominated by the Se ue eae 
inj ‘i ili i neople, but appears to have failed in furthering 
a He ‘ Acai i peas pan vated AL Ghaeeni (subsequently sent to 
Ein paces ned him as Mustowhi or Chief Accountant, aud appears to have acquired qual 
Fn aah country, Being an enemy of Mir Alum Khan and exiled from Ghaeen, it was 
supposed that be would be acceptable to the Seistanis. 
gam-ul-Mulk, one Haji Shah ante 4 Low Nora oe 
Deputation of Haji Shah Molamad Teheran commissioned on the part of the Persian Govern 
to demreste boundary. "to demarcate, in courier wi 
boundary laid down by the Arbitration Commissioners. 


Arrangements bad been made for the meeting before, a the 
arrived in Seistan, but returned on finding no one to meet him. 


Before the recall of the Sim 
th an Afghan deputy, the 


Afghan deputy bad once 
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Early in the month of Shawal (September) a meeting was effected and a number of th 
Seistan Chiefs summoned to Husscinabad. The Simsam 
Mulk, however, found reasons for delaying the demarcatic , 
and finally dismissed the deputies, on the plea that all the necessary revenue aud administrative 


arrangements for the partition of lands and demarcation were not complete. 


Meeting with Afghan deputy. 


It is stated also that Haji Shah Mohamad had orders to make secret enquiries into the 
alleged extortion of the late Governor Mir Alum Khan, and reported that he had, durine his 
four or five years’ tenure, extracted from the people, over and above the revenue, about 280,000 
tomans. ; 


After the departure of the Haji came the change of Government, and the co 
remained tranquil through the spring and summer of 1874. Mohamad Jafir Khan, 
though popular, was not considered efficient, and his recall was talked of as certain. 


In August 1874 Mir Alum Khan returned from a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, and after some stay in Mashad, left for his 
home in Birjand. 

In December 1874 he was again sent to Scistan, and reinstalled in the Governorship in 

place of Mohamad Jafir Khan. This step could not fail to be 
displeasing to the Seistanis, whose submission had been pur- 
chased by his recall, and already rumours of disturbances reached Teheran. 


untry 
however, 


Return of Mir Alam Khan. 


Re-appointed Governor. 


A deputation of the elders of villages, headed hy Mustowf Mohamad Ali, is at present 
here, but their prayer for the removal of the new Governor ig 
not likely to be heard. The result, however, is not yet known. 
Some further particulars regarding Mir Alum Khan may perhaps be of interest. The 
Khan is a short, stout, well preserved man, of about 45 years 
of age, with a stolid heavy look, and a face of Afghan rather 
than Persian type. In dress and exterior he follows Persian 
fashions closely, identifying himself with them ostentatiously. He is said to be liberal and 
kind in his dealings with his own people, but exceedingly overbearing and haughty towards the 
Seistanis. Under his rule the country advanced in material improvement and security ; and he 
would not, under favorable circumstances, perhaps prove a bad ruler. But situated as he is on 
the borders of Afghanistan and Persia, subject to the jealousy of the one party and the enmity 
of the other, influenced by local interests, and swayed by traditional or personal feelings of 
sympathy or enmity towards each Chief and clan on the border, he can never be a popular, or, 
for the true interests of Persia, a good ruler, and it is a misfortune that he should he again 
entrusted with extensive and almost irresponsible powers. His re-appointment, however, 
though it will be thoroughly displeasing to the Afghans, does not necessarily indicate the 
existence of a policy of encroachment and of hostility towards Afghanistan, for it is apparently 
as likely to be due to Court intrigue. 


Deputation of eldera. 


Particulars regarding Mir Alum 
Khan, 


Mir Alum Khan had given offence, in various ways, to the Hissam-ul-Sultana, the 
Governor-General of Khorassan, and ultimately defied his authority, finding protection and 
countenance from the Prime Minister at Teheran. ‘This sufficed to distinguish him, and it is, 
perhaps, merely to gratify these feelings of jealousy that the Minister has permitted his 
return to the province. 


The following information regarding the attitude of the Persians with regard to the boun- 
Present position of the Persians in dary laid down by the Arbitration Commission is derived 
Seistan with reference to the boundury wholly from Persians and Seistanis of the Persian side, and 
line. I have been unable either at Mashad or in Teheran to check 
it from official sources, but while it is necessary to declare this, I believe that the truth of the 
statements I received may be fully relied on. The deputation of Haji Shah Mohamad Khan, 
ee incattechice WHA) above referred to, appears to have been the first step taken by 
Shah Moba: calor aan trey ject of Haji the Persian Government towards an actual demarcation of the 
boundary line. He arrived, as was stated, after much delay, 


and was met by an Afghan deputy, and a number of the Seistani Chiefs and Mulliks, who 
were assembled to assist in the deliberations. 


The Governor of Seistan, the Simsam-ul-Mulk, had also to advise him, Zulfikar Khan, a 

ee re ee ae ey Major of Persian Engineers, and Abbas Khan Sartip, Herati, 

ioe ° PP "e8- who had served in the country for some time, and was well 

acquainted with the people. The Seistanis were very shorily 

dismissed, and after them the Afghan deputy; the Governor declaring that, on the pretexts 
above noted, the demarcation could not be carried on. 


It is possible that the Haji’s mission was merely to ascertain and report to Teheran the 
effect on Persian interests of the demarcation, if carried out strictly according to the award ; 
whether so or not, this was its only result. He, in concert with the Governor, reported, it ig 
eaid, strongly against the proposed demarcation, giving various reasons, the principal of which 
were detailed to me by Major Zulfikar Khan himself, and to some extent attested by my Seis- 

Siaiona weed. Re “Gussenee! V5 tani informants. The weight to be attached to these objeec- 
bosnlary line, 7 y tions will be known to the officers of the Seietan Mission, by 
: whom all such points must have been fully discussed. The 
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report of the Commission not being in my hands to refer to, and having no local knowledge 
aie Aaa ‘tues séosnonicdl ce I was unable to gauge their value, or in fact to do much ide 
segtecof Helmuni. than note them, The main objection raised, one which it is 
said vitiates entirely the justive of th itrati 

that the Afwhans are able at any time by sufficient euihionn to cut off pena pei 
the Helmund from the upper portion of Seistan Proper, which is within the Persian line, and 
that this will he the ultimate result of the re-occupation of the old sents of population “a a 
Afghan side of the Helmund, known as Palungi, Sar-o- Zar, Amiran, Siahposhan, & s 


The swainpy malarious basin, it is argued, has come to be the seat of the densest popula. 
Present population removed from tion since the destruction of the wld cities and of the canal 
other tracts ufter destruction of an- by which the fine lands to the south of the basin and Me fe 
cient towns, right bauk were rendered unculturable. A state of constant 
wars and anarchy and frequent changes of rulers, the result of the position of the countr 
between Persia, Herat, and Afghanistan, have combined to prevent the Te-occupation of fl 
2nd.—Population indaced to emi- See ai ttre, get ppperently with reason, that 
grate. ne ghan rule on the right bank, 

facilities and encouragement to a re-settlement will be piven, 
the result of which will be not only to limit the supply of water available for Seistan Proper, 
but to draw away much of the population at present settled there. This, I was informed, 
would, undoubtedly, be the result of an energetic resort. to works of irrigation on the Afghan 
side, even if the whole count:y were under one rule; when, therefore, the Persians are aevare 
that tleir people are in the main disaffected, as events continue to prove, they have goud reason 
to fear a ruinous desertion of their lands. = 


It is probable that some stipulation was made regarding a division of the water of the 
Stipulati rding division of Helmund by the “ arbitrator,” but if so, it is never alluded 
Gitta lee eobakte to by the Persians. They perhaps feel, as they well may, the 
futility of any such conditions uuder circumstances precluding 
the possibility of a speedy settlement of disputes. The party naturally the stronger and with the 
strongest hold on the country, having entire command of the source of the water supply, and it 
being practically impossible to refer a dispute for settlement to any third party, the weaker party 
has good reasons to fear that its interests will suffer. After discussing this question, and look- 
ing at it as far us possible from all points, the conclusion arrived at is that the Persians have 
certainly much reason to fear loss of population and consequently of revenue, but that whether 
they have any reason to complain is doubtful. Many causes have for a long period combined 
to crowd an abnormally large population in the portion of the country that has fallen to their lot, 
A change of conditions threatens to alter this arrangement of the population and permit the 
return of things to their normal condition. This surely is cause for regret but not for complaint 
or objection, when the change of conditions and its result is one that must have been foreseen 

at least on the spot, and might have been made the ground for rejection of the arbitration. 
To the south of the Seistan basin and of the boundary line, and west and south of Bunder 
Kamal Khan, stretches, it is said, a wide tract of fine arable 

Traku lands. land known as Traku. 


; with the ruins of villages, but has long remained a waste, on which graze 
the ‘ae eye and. Belooch nomads. The whole is said to be irrigable by the water 
of the Helmund, and of far greater fertility and value than the lands of the basin, where fields 

d villages are constantly liable to destructive inundation. It is in fact said to be worth more, 
ie capable of supporting a larger population, than the whole of inhabited Seistan, 

ti os to the relinquishment of this tract that the Persian object, and its possession would 

P probably leave them little to desire ; for it would form a counter- 

Desire of Persians to retain. poise in their hands to the advantages enjoyed by the Afghans 

on of the lands on the right bank, and a counter attraction to the wavering popu- 


, is 
ly the water of 


in the possessi 


lation. Z re 

y - eam-ul-Mulk appears to have been especially bent on the acquisition of these 

T aa een the hips of ultimately effecting his object that induced him, it would 
ra , 


m, to oppose the demarcation and the alleged purpose of the Persian Government to give 
effect to the decision of the arbitration. : 
Adition to the fear of losing the water of the Helmund, and the possible attraction to 
Thvaderte the Afghan side of the population, the Persians complain of 
$rd.—Loss of the Nuizar. the loss of the greater portion of the “ Naizar,” the belt orreee 
—. ‘ t lakes of Seistan, which are valuable for various purposes, especially 
beds skir Ee ad at the revenue of Seistan Proper being derived from a tax on cattle. 
hor greene - thus finding their position in the country a 


i" si ‘ the local authorities nthe y 
he Lavine disadvantageous GHG; refused to accept the arbitration as a fait 


Roundary not demarcated. accompli. 


The actual position of the boundary line, 
never been dec! 


which is locally known as the “Seem,” has 
Jared to the people, but is nevertheless, to some 
d the effects of its demarcation 


Not declared to the people. extent, known to them, an 
much discussed. The boundary line also, and consequently, has not been 
Consequently not respected. uniformly respected. 
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As regards the actual possession of the tracts affected by the arbitration, it was diffic 1 
to obtain exact information, for the loeal authorities purposely leave that question as hiutle 
defined as possible. With free access even to the people who chanced to be at Meshed ‘e 
micht have been possible to ascertain with some exactness the villages and lands from whi 
revenue is actually taken, but even this would be an unsafe test, for the revenue paying Kinaue 
appear to vary somewhat with the state of the relations at the time of demand between the 

local Governor aud the local Chiefs, ‘here are, however, no 
Persian troops beyond the actual boundary fine, and the 
have relinquished possession of, though not their claim to, the villages between Kohak and 
Bunder Kamal Khan. 


No Persinn troops beyond boundary. 


From the Traku lands up to last summer a grazing tax was levied, but this Appears to 
Bonder Kumal Khan and Traku have been since discontinued. It is to the north of the basin 
given up. that they have not withdrawn altogether within the line laid 
down, for though not actually in armed possession, they have succeeded in obtaining revenue 
Revenue taken from villagea beyond from a number of villages on the Afghan side for the past 
northern boundary line. year. The Afghan Government possibly has been too much 
occupied in other directions to give heed to complaints or to forward them. 


Both Sharif Khan and Ibrahim Khan have villages on the Afghan side of the northern 
Abandoned villages of rebel Chiefs boundary line, which they have abandoned under pressure of 
virtually in Persian hands. personal fear, and which are actually in the possession of the 
Persians. And Abbas Khan, Kayani, who appears to have at first held aloof from the rebellion, 
sending a brother to each side, but ultimately to have joined in it, has also villages on both 
sides of the boundary line, the whole of which are assessed by the Persians. 


It apparently, however, rests with the Afghans by a vigorous occupation of their rights 

Afghans appear to have failed to as- to put anend to such encroachments, and there is probably 

sume their rights. little reason to fear a collision, if they content themselves 
with occupying their own villages. 


In conclusion, I will give.in as few words as possible the conclusions I have arrived at. as 
to the views held by the several parties interested regarding the arbitration and its future 
prospects, 


The Persians, and especially those who have local knowledge, appear to regard the arhitra- 
tion asa device to rob them of the lands they have acquired 
and have an ancestral claim to, by taking advantage of the 
weakness and ignorance of the Shah and his Ministers, aud this is in the interest not of the 
Afghans but of the Government that promoted the arbitration. Believing this, and seving 
also more plainly the losses that may ultimately be suffered by the more complete vecupation 
of the lands on the Afghan side of the Helmund, they are furnished with a motive for disre- 
garding the award and delaying as long as possible to give effect to it, and are stimulated 
thereto by a hope that some change of fortune may in the meantime occur to improve their 
position. Every year that they can delay a settlement of the country and the occupation of 
the Afghan land is a direct gain, and also leaves room for changes that must be favorable. 
For, in the opinion of those Persians with whom I have conversed on the subject, their 
position in the country is so bad that if the arbitration award be strictly adhered to, their 
share of it will not be worth Lolding, and that matters being thus at the worst any change that 
time may produce must be to their advantage. Such opinions fully explain why the people 
are left in the dark regarding the boundary, and are led to believe that the matter is still 
unsettled, and that there is room for further changes. 


The view taken by the Seistanis is very much the Persian view. They show that they 
believe, though they may not say so in so many words, that 
the arrangement was forced on the Persians by us for our own 
benefit, and that in awarding so much of the country to the Afghans we were simply gaining 
our own ends. They talk of the Afghan side of the boundary almost invariably as “mali 
Juglis” (myglish possession) and of the people as “raiyat i Inglis.” Such beliefs are the 
natural outcome of Afghan friendship towards the Mission and of Persian hostility, followed by 
an award, regarded as in every way favorable to the Afghans; and as they are an article of 
faith with every Seistan peasant, and tend to imbue him with a deep feeling of respect for the 
distant ‘nation wielding a power that is mysterious and almost unseen and yet affeets the 
relations of his present and future daily life, and with a feelings of contempt for the Persians, 
who, while evincing their hostility by every act and their dislike to the arrangements forced 
on them by insidious encroachments, are unable to openly resent the interference, they cannot 
be disregarded or passed over as unworthy of note. 


Persian opinions. 


Opinions of Seistan. 


Of the feelings of the Afghans regarding the award, I had no means of jndging save at 
second hand. 


They appear to have been to some extent disappointed at the loss of the revenue-paying 
portion of Seistan, though on the whole satisfied. 


The Persian portion of the country is now and must for some time remain by far the most 
valuable, the settlement of other portions being a matter of time. Persian Seistan is the 
granary of Western Afghanistan and of parts of Persia. Wheat is exported to Yead, a journey 
of 24 days, to Caudahar and Cabul. It was selling this year at 100 lbs, per kran (10 pence), 
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and harley at a still lower rate. The revenue far the past year was 22,700 kharw: d 
: 9 ara an 


Kbarwar of 700 Ibs. about. 4,000 tomans in cash. It is not therefore surprising that 


: : there should be some little } i 
enjoyed by the Persians, but the feeling is probabl y local, mera a elniy Me eal 
e rea 


advantages secured by the award are best known and i i 

A d appreciated. It i 
on we best authority that the Afghans remained entirely abel during the We doe : sah 
at least subsequently to the first attack on the Persian settlement, = aii 


OF the future prospects of the arbitration as a measure aimed at securing the present 


Future prospects. peace of the tract affocted by it, the view presented is rather 
gloomy, as may be inferred from the following faets, The 
Chea pslanl ok aeGavetax. new Governor, as before mentioned, is thoroughly unpopular, 


: and will complete the alienation of the peopl i 
d t at e from tl l- 
1 Seale napeue ae rir ie ae he is not unpopular with Win lower clases, but 
, 0 Pr Bide, the facts that the people rose in rebellion against him as : 
ee ee in ine ray rumours of fresh disturbances, and the depatation ot 
, villages, not Chiels, to pray for his removal. He is almost pledged }) 
local connections and feuds to a policy of aggression and provocation, and is placed evan read 
Dordercunitsansa: of efficient control, He finds also a border undefined, and 
probably undetinable by any means at present at his command. 


On the other side are two Chiefs, who have heen, by the late measures of his predecessors 
eae sa BS government and are his enemies. The 
aed rst causes of difference between him and the Chiefs, Ibrahi 
Khan and Sharif Khan, have been noted before. Ibrahim Khan subsequently aided ae 
escape, and might be presumed favorable to him, but he is said to be exusperated at the ill- 
requital of his services by the Simsam-ul-Mulk, and now devoted to the Afehan cause. His 
treacherous character is well known, but it cannot be doubted that very great sacrifices would 
be necessary to win him back. With the Afghans and Sharif Khan he is now on wood terms, 
having been spared the threatened division of hig lands, 
Shavit Khan, who has lost the five villages—Sharifabad, 
Killa Now, Killa Kohna, Kimak, and Burj Alum Khan—that he possessed on the Persian side, 
and was plundered by the Persians, has now returne’l from Cabal, and has been granted lands 

Proposed oeeupations by latest ae» at Killa Fath and on the left bank opposite J elallubad. The 
counts of Killa Fath und Dahshakha, — former ave to be irrigated by the opening of two old canals, 
known as Zarkan-o-Zoorkan, which formerly watered a tract stretching through the lands of 
Palanyi, near Kila Fath, to Chakansur, and money for the work has been advanced by the 
Amir of Cabul. This will, it is said, at once draw over the whole of the Nahroe tribe, and 
probably emigrants from many others, The latter is a well watered tract, known as Dah- 
shaka, on which are extensive ruins bearing the same name, 8 miles west from the Helmund, 
and 14 miles north-east of Nusirabad. A fort is to be built there as a stronghold of that por- 
tion of the Afghan territory, and to check the encroachments of the Persian. Sharif Khan 
comes to Scistan pledged to carry out this work within siglt almost of the Persian gar- 
risons, and it seems probable that he will not do so free of interference. 


Kamal Khan of Bunder also, whose position at the head of the old canals that used to 
water the Traku lands, and might, if re-opened, continue to irrigate the Seistan basin even if 
the Afghans should fully oceupy the opposite tract, and would bea valuable one to 
the Persians, is suspected of intrigues. He has been ordered by the Amir to relinquish his 
intercourse with the Persians or his lands ; and these have been already promised in prospective 
to the sons of Sirdar Mohamad Hosein Khan, Barakzai, Governor of Subzwar. 

The whole of the people of Scistan appear to he wavering between the retention of their 
lands under Persian rule and immigration to the Afghao 
counts possible. side. The families of more than 5,000 men, who were impli- 
cated in the late rebellion, have been sent across the river since the return of the new 
Governor, and the first act of severity, it is said, will be the 
singal for a general flight. Though the aspect of affairs 
, it is possible that the storm may pass away, for the reeall of Mir 
Alum Khan is a possible coutingeney, and the Persians 
have a great hold on the people in the possession of the lands 
they have now occupied for many generations. The position 
se than must have been anticipated. and the arbitration may be deemed to 
where it has averted, as is belived in the country, a collision between the 

Local difficulties are minor questions, for the settlemeut of which a basis 


Hostile neighbours, 


Return of Sharif Khan. 


Wholes:ile emigration by latest ac- 


Present stute of affairs must buve 
been anticipnéed. : 
appears thus threatening 

Arbitration hus averted collision and 
given time for acttleent of minor 
difficulties. 
is not certainly wor! 
have gained its end 
rival nationalities. 1 
and ample time has been gained. 

The annexed list of villages, based on the list given by Dr. Bellew in his official report 
, with corrections suggested by a Se'stani Mullik, and some 
nesven SURE fucther information, may, perhaps, prove of use. 
haran, whose son last year visited the Amir of Cabul, and 
about whom soine question as to ownership of Jands in Seis- 
paid ae tan was raised, I was unable, after careful enquiry, to ascer- 
i iste i sertai a e inelnded in 
tain that be had any lands at all in Svistan, and certainly none ae cal Oe ae 
the Persian boundary. Belooch nomads of Kharan at times visit with their flocks the Traku 
jawile and itis possible that a tax may have been levied on some of these by the Persians. 
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Regarding Azad Khan of kK 


No. and Name of Village. 


Tribe. 


1. Jelalabad 
2. Burj-i-Afghan 
3. Bunjar 
4, Shytan 
5. Bolay 
6. Bolay 
7, Kasimabad 
8, Takil 
9, Zahidan 
10. Khadang 
11. Boghbar 
12. Keehgan 
13. Afzalabad 
14. Nasirabad (Fort) 
16. ‘ (Town) 
16. Sekoha 
17. Pusht-i-Dasht... 
18. Warmal 
19, Sadki 
20. Dowlatabad 
21. Chiling 
22. Doday 
23. Hoseinabad 
24. Burj-i-Haji 
25. Bahramabad ... 
26. Ibrahimabad ... 
27, Changi Murghan 
28. Dashta 
29. Kimak 
30. Wasitan 
31. Pulki 
32, Kanah 
33 Shitak 
34. ‘liflak 
35. Laff 
36. Jazinak ; 
37. Burj Sirband ... 
38, Khammak 
39. Cabri wee 
40. Ziyarat Gah ... 
41, Burj Alam Khan 
42. Cala Now 
43. Sharifabad =... 
44. Kimuck 
45. Abbas Ali 
46. Kod 
47. Chakansur 
48. Khash 
49. Kaddah 
60. Jahanabad 
51. Nadali 
62. Tiftak 
63. Rodbar 
64 Charburjak 
65. Bundar Kamal Khan 


56. Khyrabad 
57. Ishkioak 
68. Hoseinabad 
59. Alomdar 


- | Isakzai. 


. | Kayani. 
Mixed tribes and Sirbandi. 


Kayani. 


“ and Kayani. 


and + 
i and Dehkan. 
” and ” 


a and Kalantari. 
Kalantari. 
Sarbandi and Dehkan 
Dehkan and mixed tribes. 


Kayani and Persians, 
Sarbandi and Dehkan. 
Sarbandi. 


» 
” 


” 


Half Kayani 
Sarbandi. 


Kayani. 
Sarbandi. 


Shahreki 
Nahroe 


Shabreki. 


” 


Sarbandi. 


Sanjurani. 


+ | Sanjurani. 


Sarbandi, Dehkan, and Afghan. 


Remarks. 


See 


Ibrahim Khan, Persian side. 


...| Half property of Abbas Khan. 


Ibrahim Khan, Persian side. 


Sharif Khan. 


Sharif Khan. 
Do. 
Do. 


Tbrabim Khan, Persian side. 


...| Iman Khan (deceased), who made over to 
Sharif Khan. 


a es 


81. 


No. ond Name of Village. 


. Khwaja Ahmed st 
. Nazar Khan .., . 
, Agha Jan Khan 

. Dib Sayat 

. Dih Mir Jafir Khan 

. Dih Sirkam Khan 

. Dib Pablawan sia 
. Kila Margo 


. Shahristan 

. Dib Aghai 

. Dib Asadullah 
. Dih Jafir Khan 
. Ganda Beg 


Malika su 


. Magoon. 

. Dib Balaj. 

s, Dih Fakeer Mohamad. 
. Dakki 


. Kalakhi. 
. Kala Kohna ... aC 
. Dih Khalikdad. 


Dih Sokhta. 


. _Kalpibaz. 

. Dih Nazar Khan. 

. Dih Allahdad. 

. Dib Mohamad Karbalai. 
. Karkoo. 

. Dib Shighalak. 

. Dih Rustum. 

. Bhurj-i-Mir Alam. 

. Dih Kobak. 


prseee 


» | Ibrabim Khan. 


... | Ibrahim Khan, Persian side, 
... | Ibrahim Khan. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ibrahim Khan, and half property of Abbas 
Khan. 


Ibrabim Khan. 
Do. 


Ibrahim Khan, and half property of Abbas 
Khan. 


Ibrahim Khan, and half property of Abbas 
Khan. 


Sharif Khan. 


co 


APPENDIX &X. 


[Referred to in paragraph 74, Chapter IV.) 
“TRADULT DU RUSSE. 


“ Office de l’Aide de Camp Général de Kaurra any 28, Ale Prince Général Labanov, on date de St. Pé terabourg 
le 29 Novembre 1872, No. 121. : 


“ J’ar Phonneur de soumettre la copie A V. Is. d’une mémoire sur Ju quertion de la frontigre 
septentrionale de Afghanistan. Cette mémoire a été elaboré sur Ja hase des quelques données et 
materiaux que j’ni réussi 4 réunir, dans le courant des derméres annécs an sujet de la situation 
des affaires sur Ju frontiére de PAlghanistan et du Boukhara et sur les Etats indépendants de 
pous supérieures de l’Amou Daria. 


“ Ces données je lavoue sont loin d’étre completes. 


“ L’investigation ou lobservation personelle exercée sur‘les lienx mémes, est en Asie 
Centrale, unique moyen d’obtenir des eclaircissements sur une question quelconque, soit de 
politique soit de géographie je n’ai pu, jusqwici avoir recours & ce moyen. 

“Lenvoie d’un employé russe dans ces contrécs fat co méme sous prétexte d'une mission 
scientifique, aurait pu jeter Palarme dans ) Afyhavistan et aurait evdéillé des soupcons et des 
apprehensions de la part du Gouvernement des Indes. J’ai di éviter tout ce qui aurait pa 
nuire, quoique ce fat, 4 l'état satisfaisant de nos relations établies a la suite de Véchange d’idévs 
amical et sincére qui a en Jieu entre le Gouvernement Impérial et celui de S. M. Britannique. 


Vai déji eu Phonnenr de communiquer a votre Altesse mon opinion sur une des causes de 
la fermentation des ésprits dans les Khanates de |’Asie Centrale, limifrophe et voisins de Ja 
Russie. C’est que tous nos voisins, et particuligrement les Afyhans, sont pénétrés de la conviction 
qu’entre la Russie et ’Angleterre il y’a une inimitié qui, td ou tard, nous aménera A on: 
rencontre avec les Anglais en Asie. , 


“En me conformant aux instructions et aux vues da ministére des affaires etrangcdres je me 
suis attaché & faire disparaitre ce spectre d’un confit, soi-disant imminent, des deux Grandes 
Puissances. Dans mes rélations avec le Kokand et le Bokhara, et surtout dans mes lettres & 
Shir Ali Khan, j’ai toujours'parlé de Pamitié qui existe-entre nous ct PAngleterre, et je ne suis 
attaché & demontre que ces deux Puissances, la Russie et l’Angleterre, sont ezalement, soucieuses 
de Ja tranquillité des contrées et des populations qui se trouvent dans la revion de leur influ 
ence et de leur protection. Voila la raison qui, jusqu’ ici m’a determiné a ne pas enyoyer sur 
les lieux (?) des employées dans le but d’ obtenir des éclaircissements sur les questions qui 
n’étaient passécs par le Ministére ]mperiale. 

Cette situation et sourtout aussi avantageuse pour nous que pour Angleterre; mais 
elle peut charger du moment, ou l’on garantirait 4 Shir Ali les possessions dans les limites 
proposées actuellement par Lord Granville dans sa dépéche & Lord Loftus en date du 5-17 
Octobre dernier. Une pareille garantie lui donnerait un prestige considérable et il tacheruit 
immédiatement de s’emparer de fucto des territoires qui lui auraient été ainsi concé.tées. Avant 
tout son attention se tournait du cdté de Badakshan et du Koteha (Kokand ?), butin le plus 
facile et le plus abordable. 


“ Par acquisition de ces deus territoires il prolongerait sa ligne de contact avec le 
Boukhara et il se trouverait cdté-d-cdté avec la Karatigin d’ok le Kokand est A portée de 
main. Enfin i] toucherait sur les confins N, E, aux possessions de Yacoub Beg. Voila un 
chemin qui méme tout droit a une collision avec la Russie. 


“$i le Gouvernement Britannique est en effet animé du méme désir que nous de 
maintenir la paix et la tranquillité interiéures dans les Khanates qui nous separent des posses- 
sions anglaises dans |’Inde, si les Anglais veulent ajouter foi A nos sincéres protestaitions que 
nous ne songeons méme pas 4 eptrependre quoique ce soit d’hostile contre leurs possessions de 
l'Inde le simple bon sens devra leur sugeérer la necessité de reconnaitre Vindépendence de 
Euan et du Kokand, tout par rapport & Emir de -Cabul, que par rapport & celui de 

okhara. 


J’ar 1/HONNEUR, &c. 


“Days le sens rigoureux du mot, les possessions de l’/imir Shir Ali Khan ne s’étendent a 
Vest que jusqu’au méridien du point de jonction de la rivigre Kormtcha avec ’Amou Daria. 
Cette ligne sépare le Badakshan et le Kokand de la province de Koundonz qui fait incontestable- 
ment partics des domaines de Shir Ali Kian. Elle a été annexée a l’Afghanistan il vy a une 
vingtaine d’années par le fils de Dost Mahomed, Afzul Khan, qui était a cette époque Gou- 
verneur de Balkh. Afzul Khan, comme nous l’apprend une communication anglaise, fait une 
tentative infructueuse de s’emparer de Badakshan, qui a cependant pour conséquence que 
le Mir de Badakshan, pour assurer Ja securité de son domaine, s’est engagé & payer 4 Dost 
Mahomed Khan une contribution annuelle de deux roupies par feu et a lui livrer les 
gisemens de rubis et. des lapis lazuli situés dans ses étuts. Cependant cet engagement ne fut 
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point rempli, la mort de Dost Mahomed suggéra aux Chefs d ; : 

de soumettre an Caboul, l’ideé de rechercher la protection dé anes bes a 
Mouzaffar, déclina cependant toute immixtion dans les affaires du Badakehan non oink il 
goneidérat ee Baye comme une dependniees de VAfghanistan, maia par la raisiri awe ure 
époque il suivait avec anxiété les progres de nos armé eon Ol, : 
i marcher contre le Kokand. ee rmées dane l’Asie Centrale et se Preparait 


“ Djandar Shah, qui gouvernait a cette Epoque le B étai i é 
ment indépendant, et tous ses voisins le Songun ee oan 
d’amitié avec Mahomed Afzul Khan et avec Abdou Rahman Khan, son fils, et ne teu a 
aucune redevance. Lorsque Shir Ali Khan victorieux a Abdou Rahman Khan fat aed 
Caboul et Balkh, et se fut rendu maitre de tout VAfghanistan, il envoya une atibasssile a 
Djandar Shah, en Vinvitant A conformer les engagements qu'il avait contractés antrefois 
Djaudar Shah répondit par un refus. Alors Mahomed Shab, son neveu secondé par les trou ; 
afehans tenversa son oncle, se constitua maitre de Faizabad, tandis que son frére cadet Mizmab 
Shah, s’emparait de Tcharab, Chef-lieu de la province de Bonslakh. Aujourd’hui les deux 
fréres paient a Shir Ali Khan, eae ee reconnaissance de la coopération qu’il Jeur avait 
accordée, une contribution annuelle de 15 roupies (9 roubles). Toutefois a Vexception d’un 
tres petit nombre d’aventuriers afghans, on ne rencontre dans le Badakshan ni employés, ni 
troupes de l’Emir de Caboul, et le peuple lui méme deteste les Afghans. a 


Ces notions fournies par Abdou Rahman Khan, et recuiellies en partie de la bouche des 
envoyés du Sirdar de Balkh qui vinrent 4 Tashkend, se trouvent confirmées par le récit d’Alif 
Beg, ex-Gouverneur de Sankoul (province de Kashgar limitrophe de Vakban) qui se présenta 
a Tashkend au mois d’aoiit de cette année. Il a ajouté que Djandar Shah, le maitre légitime 
du Badakshan, qui s’ctait retourné dans la suite par Samarkand et Kokand, 4 Chouquan. 


_ “Une semblable état de choses dans le Badakshan démontre en toute évidence que Emir 
Shir Ali Khan ne saurait prétendre & la possession du Badakshan, comme a un héritage qui lui 
aurait été légué par Dost Mahomed Khan, et que son autorité ne e’est pas encore établi a 
Badakshan, Mahomed Shah et Mizrab Shah, les maitres actuéls du Badakshan, ne se considér- 
ent point comme begs de l’Emir de Caboul, et s’ils lui paient une redevance, c’est dans lintéret 
de leur propre securité et pour se mettre 4 l’abri des coups de main’s des brigands de Koundouz. 
De plus ils ont encore 4 redouter leur oncle Djandar Shah. 

“Rien ne porte & croire que la position des affaires 4 Badakshan puisse changer dans un 
proche avenir en faveur de Shir Ali Khan et il est certain que l’état actuel des choses dans 
cette contrée répond a peu de choses prés, aux vues que nous poursuivons dans |’Asie Centrale 
de commun accord et aprés une entente préalable et volontaire avec l’Angleterre. Rien ne 
présage non plus la possibilité d’une collision entre l’Afgbanistan ct le Bokhara du cété de 
Badakshan, l’Emir Seid Mouzaffar n’éléve point de prétensions & Ia possession de ce pays. 
De méme Shir Ali Khan qui maintient & grand peine un semblant d’autorité & Badakshan, 
n’est point et mesure aujourd’huid’exercer une influence queleonque sur les affaires de Kouliat 
et de Kissai les villes de Bokhara les plus proches de Badakshan. La reconnaissance officielle 
par la Russe et par l’Angleterre des droits de Shir Ali Khan sur ce pays porterait aussitot ce 
souverain & employer tous ses efforts pour se fixer 4 Faizabad et dans le Roustakh, et du moment 
oi on y parviendrait, une collision s’ensuivant immanquablement entre l’Afghanistan et le 
Bokhara. Il suftira de citer A l’appui de cette prévision que V’anciten Beg de Hissar qui 
s’était révolté contre ’Emir Seid Mouzaffar en 1869 et qui en 1870 s’est refugi dans l’Afehan- 
istan a déja fait des tentatives pourse mettre en possession de sa province avec l’aide des Afghans, 
auxquels il promettait I’ entigre commission & |’Emir de Caboul de toute la province de Hissar et 
de Koubouts. Sicette combinaison n’a pas été mise 3 exécution il font l’attribués A ce que 
Vautorite de Shir Ali Khan etait nulle dans le Badakshan et que Emir ne disposait dans cet 


état d’aucun moyen d’agression. 

« A Pest du Badakshan dans le bassin supérieure de l’Amou Daria se trouve une contrée 
Ce pays que l’on designe parfois sous le nom de Daria-Pendj 
(les cing fleuves) & cause des cing principaux confluents donnant naissance a l’Amou Daria, 
avoisiné au N, le Pamir qui le sépare du Karatigin; a VE. il confine avec le lac de Son-Koul 
qui fait partie des états de Yakoob Beg ; au S. il est séparé du Tchilzar (pays complétement 
indépendant du Caboul) par les montagnes de Vonksan (‘Tianschan ?), qui sont la prolongation 


orientale des Hindu Kuseb. 4 

Le Vakhan est administré par un chef spécial, mais la pauvrété des habitants et la stéri- 
lité du sol de cette région montagneuse l’ont placée sous la dépendance du Badakshan dont les 
begs s’abstiennent cependant de se méler de ses affaires intérieures. Une fois par an le chef de 


Vakhan fait parvenir aux begs du Badakshan une certaine somme d’argent, mais il n’exite 
aucun rapport direct entre ce pays et Y Afghanistan. 


“Une route reliant Koundouz avec Sarikool, Yarkand, et Kaschgar traverse le Badakshan 
et le Vakban. D/aprés certains renseignements qui sont en notre possession cette route est plus 
longue que la route directe de Peshawur & Yarkund suivie par M. Shaw. 

“ Quant & PAmou Daria ce fleuve sert la ligne de démarcation entre P Afghanistan et le 


oximative de 300 verstes depui l’embouchure de la Konktcha A 
Fe ee erties den du flenve deviennent boukharés, et notamment jusqu’au 


VEst jusqu’au point of les deux rives ; h : I 
faeetecde Tehouchka Gouzar, situé vis-4-vis du village boukharé Khoja Saleh, qui se trouve 


sur Ja divite du fleuve. 


peu connue, nommé Vakban. 
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 Enfin pour ce qui est de la limite Nord Ouest de l’Afghanistan lieu qu’il existe des doutes 
quant au fait de la possession par I’Emir de Caboul des villes d’Axtchi, Siripoul, Maimané 
Chibirgan, et Ankoi situées 4 Vouest de Balkh, on pourrait prendre en consideration que toute 
cette région est isolée des états de Boukhara par un désert peu practicable et méme en partie par 
les sables, et que dés lors, de ce cété, une collision immédiate entre l’Afghanistan et le Boukhara 
serait moin a craindre.” 


APPENDIX XI. 
[Referred to in foot-note, paragraph 76, Chapter IV.] 


First Private Meeting, 29th March 1869. 


Private Meeting between His Excellency the Viceroy and His Highness the Amir of Kabul, at 4 r.a, 29th 
March 1869. 


Present: 


Hie Exce,Lency THE VICEROY AND GovEBNOR-GENERAL. 
Srz Donatp Macieop, Lizutgnant-GovERNOR. 

His Hienness THE AMIR. 

Tur Minister oF His Hicnness, Nun Manomen, Syrup. 
Tue Forsren Szcuetany, W. S, Seton-Kaue, Esq. 


of we Se 


Caprain Guy, Interpreter. 


AFrTer compliments, and an expression of His Excellency’s hope that the Amir had been 
satisfied with his reception, the Viceroy intimated to him that it was the firm desire of the 
British Government to see established at Kabul a just, strong, and independent government,e 
in whose administration the Government of India would exercise no interference, and which 
should not bear the appearance of being maintained mainly by extraneous aid. His Excel- 
lency added that this would, in a great measure, depend on the Amir himself. 


The Amir, for some time, could not apprehend the exact force of His Excellency’s words, 
and he kept on repeating that a great deal depended on the Government of India, and on the 
line of policy which it proposed for itself in future; that he was disposed to look to that 
Government in all things; and that assistance and support must be open in order to be useful. 


After the views of the Viceroy had been fully and clearly explained to His Highness, 
His Excellency told him in pointed language that he must now state distinctly by what 
particular acts of ours we could help him to establish a strong and independent rule at Kabul. 


To this the Amir replied that he had already committed his sentiments to writing; that 
he had explained his views both to Sir John Lawrence and to the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab; and that the friendship with bis father was a “dry friendship” and one-sided ; 
he seemed unwilling, though rather pressed on the subject, to give any more distinct or decided 
expression to his feelings and wishes, though his Minister at last explained that they were— 
Jirst, guarantee of Amir and family against all comers whilst in actual possession of the throne ; 
second, such present assistance in money and arms as could he given. 


His Excellency again pressed the Amir to state distinctly the precise mode in which he 
thought we could help him, but he replied in general terms. At last he broke out, and with 
great vehemence declared that the premature recognition of Azim Khan in November 1867 
had been the main cause of all the bloodshed and misery which bad since occurred; that Azim 
Khan at that time did not hold the whole of Afghanistan; that he was not the lawful ruler; 
and that it was our recognition which enabled the usurper to hold his position for two years. 
The tardy recognition of himself in 1863 seemed also to rankle in his mind; and in regard to 
the treaty with the Dost in 1857 he said it was a one-sided treaty and a “dry friendship.” 


Sir Donald Macleod here observed to me, in English, that he was extremely surprised at 
this statement; that be had been on most confidential terms with the Amir since his arrival, 
and that he bad never in any way referred to the subject. 


Froin this Lord Mayo at once saw the real object of his visit, which was to obtain from 
us a promise that in no case would we repeat the policy of 1867, and acknowledge a de facto 
ruler while any part of Afghanistan remained in his hands. He declaimed at great length 
on this point, and became very excited, His Excellency told him that they were not there 


to discuss past events; that their business was with the present, and to provide against evils 
for the future. 


At length, after some Hesitation and conversation in Pushtu with his Minister, Nur 
Mahomed, he declared that it was his earnest wish that the Government of India should 
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recognize and acknowledge not only himself but his lineal successors, or successors in blood 


Pt jaa ba'd Nuslan, or generation to gener- Keel pagan omapial and this phrase he repeated 
4 4 eral times with great earnestness and emphasis. 
ee ee eee , e explained again, and at some length, that t 
wage : pro tem and de facto was to invite competition for a th da cepeit 
the sop 8 all rie of candidates ; that if the British Government ‘Waal oe ria 

ov y ants an was nothing he would not do in order to evince his mbiiab ie 
es ply with Ao ae of the Indian Government in any particular aod su 7 t the, as 

is means and his life, it being understood that the slightest failure on hi La eae 
part should vitiate all engagements on ours. ie aaa: 


The Viceroy here remarked that it was i i 

J ; Was impossible to prophes ici 
that we must deal with the present, and that His Hiipbniens'coula ost a zi inte ae 
engagements as to a state of circumstances which might never occur ea 


At another period of the discussion he ur i i 

i per ged that friendship bet i 
could not remain hidden; and that a man might just as well Bs fs "satin ai a td 
putting his hand before his face ; that whatever assistance was afforded to bf b the ‘Bri ish 
Government could not remain concealed, and would lose its value if it Gould, b iges 
known to all States in India and Asia. aa aaa 


To this His Excellency replied that mystery or concealm 
ever take ; that. the acts of the British Gavan must Peele He fie i 
friendship for him was open and warm; that his predecessor had, at a most eauieal 30 aint 
supplied him with money and arms; and that he himself had publicly admitted that ertioe 
acts he mainly owed his throne; that the splendour and consideration with which he had ee 
received at Umballa would show to the world the estimation in which he was held; and that 
we had no intention to deviate from the course which we had adopted since he had } i 
regained his throne ; that we desired to see him firmly established as Ruler of Kabul; and thet 
he should speedily establish tranquillity and good government throughout all bis territories ° 
The Amir then said that the tranquillity of the country, which the Vi 
at heart, would be the natural consequence of the security af his rout ind Boonie ast 
eae aaelenine eee of trade Lape results from the prosperity and wealth of a 
ation), which the British Government might desir i 
ar aioe Realrganeah at g ire, would follow from the establishment 
After much conversation of this character, it was arranged that the Vi 
the Amir a letter the next day, in which the desire of fhe Govecnaent of India heb te 
and independent rule would be set forth, as well as its deep interest in the affairs of Albhinee 
tan, and its personal recognition of, and friendship for, himself; and he was informed that the 
Government, as circumstances would permit, would consider how, without direct interference 
it could aid him in this paramount object—the formation of a strong and an independent 


power. 
This assurance seemed partly to satisfy him; and he was altogether, at this part 

S , BF sed of th 
conference, in a different frame of mind after the above incident than he was at fret, when Ne 
seemed suspicious that our expressions meant more than appeared or that he understood. 


His Excellency then directed his attention to trade and commerce, and the facilities of 
intercourse between India and Afghanistan, the Amir always replying that trade had been much 
impaired and interrupted by intestine wars, and that, with order and harmony, trade and com- 
merce would flourish again. 

As regards routes into In 
to the Khaibaris, and raising i 


dia, he announced his determination of reviving the subsidy paid 
t to what it had been in the time of his father. He said that 
besides the route into India by the Khaibar Pass, there are two other routes in the same range 
which turned off before the locality where the Khaibaris had the power of stopping the 
traffic ; and there was also a road through the Kurram Valley, and another one into the Derajat ; 
“Tatina” and “ Kuruppa” through the Momunds, whose Chief was connected with him by 
d under his entire influence, and which had always been safe; the ‘“ Peiwar,” 
cable; the “Gwaleyri,” which be could not do much in, but 
and always had been, and would be, traversed by those 


marrage, aD 
which he hoped to render practi 
which was only the Povindah Pass, 
merchants with the strong right hand. 

He spoke of the roads leading to Turkistén, generally recommending that vz Kandahér 
and Herft as safe and easy throughout its length. All routes through the Paropamious (?) 
were safe, but very difficult till they yeached the plains of Balkh. The Khulumor Téshkurghan 
(Big stone) route, however, was habitually traversed, and, as being the shortest from Kabul and 
Pesh4wur, would receive his attention. 

All these would be kept open. He added that the custom dues had fallen off immensely 
since the time of his father, owing to these commotions and this warfare, and that he hoped 
they might again be raised to their ancient figure, which he put at 28 or 30 lakhs. 

He was then told that the Government of India wished to present him with some artil- 
lery,and he was asked whether he would prefer a field battery or two siege guns and a howitzer. 
He expressed a great desire for breech-loading guns as striking terror into his enemies, 

His Excellency told him that the Government would consider the matter. 


The interview ended. 


[ Wi ] 
IV. 


Caprain Grey, 3ist March 1869. 


Memorandum on conversations beld with the Confidential Minister of His Hiannres tor Anir Srenr 
Aut by Captatn Grey, on special duty with His Excellency the Viceroy. 


The Amir is prepared to act on what he may sec is the nature of the friendship the British 
propose to afford him—if, as hitherto, merely acknowledging the ruler of Kabul de facto, wel] 
and good ; but if prepared to acknowledge and support him and the heir he may point out (ac- 
knowledges that any such must be distinctly brought forward now, the contrary baving pro- 
duced the present troubles), there is nothing he will not accede to. 


“He is open to auy proposition for securing his northern border; while doubtful of an 
Russian Power for aggression for some years to come, still thinks precautions should be 
taken; would construct forts on his own part, or under our superintendence, and admit 
European garrisons if ever desired ; would gladly see an agent or engineer superintendent 
there* (in Balkh), Herat, or anywhere but actually in Kabul, which might lead to the sup- 
position of his being a puppet. There would be no danger for such, did they respect the 
Afghans and themselves, and Afghan enmity is far more bittcr against Persians and their 
friends than ever it was against us at the bitterest; and with us acting as their friends, they 
will co-operate with a hearty friendship and energy in the field which we can little imagine. 
Our troops would have no work save in the actual shock of battle: every other military duty 
would be performed, and requisites supplied so effectually that no thought nor precaution on 
the part of columns or garrisons of ours would be required. 


“With regard to the western frontier, he leaves it to our sense of our own dignity and hig 
to oppose this infraction of the treaties of 1856-57, and rectify the border between Ghain and 
Lash Jowain to twenty farsangs (a farsang is three and a half miles) west of the latter, as it 
has been since the days that Dost Mahomed recaptured Kandahar and its appanages from 
Kohen Dil Khan. He would require nothing but arms and treasure, and would himself act 
against the Persians, thus showing his sincerity and the non-existence of relations between 
himself and them ; he merely would ask that, under the terms of the treaty, we would, on refer- 
ence to us, support him in objecting to its infraction by the Persians. The aggression is for- . 


midable from the commanding positions assumed on the communications, not from the value 
of the tract itself. 


“ With regard to the eastern border, he would undertake to manage all the Berdooran 
tribes. He proposes to introduce a thorough reform into his administration, whereby his sons 
will not be independent princes as under the Dost, but governors of provinces ;+ and being 
more directly subordinate and weaker, will merely collect and remit his revenues and carry out 
his amelioration policy of direct collection and cash payments; the effects of this will eventu- 
ally extend to the tribes; meanwhile he will make their principal men his own by allowances, 
and will also by force, if necessary, check every further attempt to give us trouble, 


« With regard to trade, he will undertake to make the principal routes safe: those of the 
Paropamisus are so; the Herat route always was so; and though the Khulum one is at present 
closed, his troops will clear Tukhtapul on his return. Through the Sulimanee Range he will 
secure the Khaihbar, Tatara and the Gwaleyri route by “ Mowajibs” (allowances). He recalls 
to the mind of the Government how that when Yakoob Khan’s mother’s brother, Saadut 
Khan, was complained against merely by the Commissioner of Peshawur he removed him, con- 
fined him, and he died in confinement, and the substitution of a safe man kept many thousand 
Mohmunds out of the fray (Ambela), He appeals to this specimen of what he was willing 
to and could do when not bound to the Government in any way, as a proof of the friendship 
he can now display, 

“ When the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab sent him written questions, he did not know 
his ground, and answered evasively; he now speaks openly and specifically; his wish is to 
return hearty friendship with entire confidence, and puts himself at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. He himself has throughout sought our friendship; had it been extended three years 
ago, when the reasons which hold good now were equally strong when his own case was better, 
and his cause stronger, three years’ affliction would have been spared. When the Wazir 
recommended him, after the refusal of 1867, to try once again, he determined he would not 
till he had recovered Kabul for himself, he did so, and then he wrote; now it is afforded he 
will show himself worthy of it. He will, with our help, arrange the country somewhat, and 
then commence any internal measures we may wish, and receive any officers we may desire.” 


(Sd)  H. GREY. 


Notes of a conversation held at Umballa on Ist April 1869. Present Mz. Seron-Kann, Foreign Secretary, 
avon Pottock, Commissioner of Peshawur; Syrup Nun Mawomep Suan, Minister of the Amir, 
Mu. THounron, Secretary to Government of Punjab, and Mz. GinpLEsToNE, Under Foreign Secretary. 


“The Minister began the conversation with saying that he thought we wished him to 

I. What are His Highness’ wishes with reference commit himself, The Commissioner and the 
to trade betwen India and Afghanistan ? Foreign Secretary took considerable pains to re- 
assure him. The Minister then said—‘ You have given us guns, treasure, &c., &c. You 


* On the northern border. + This he has done. 
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would not do so without some special motive i 
es Kung Go ay oeopinent on our cue map to RilspoulBur oan Soe, 
a $ ‘ ipal are.” As a proo r ; F alrong, 
respect to Cia Richa sdncensoa coc oxo fo ve Sn eutien, the se policy with 
mils at accepted the explanation, and would not credit us with ie ne 
Geese hie ae a good understanding, and the advantage of it to us een ie iat ed 
$ $ other enemy to come, even though the Afghans of th 1 e that were 
successfully keep them out of their country, they could harass them in jr ues could not 
of the good understanding will spread fasé over Asia. Ten thousand will En big Are nner 
twenty -thousand next year, and then a lakh, and so on. ‘We know tl ar it this year, 
tinued, ‘to be great tyrants and not so trustworthy as you. In old da oe eta he con- 
showed a want of consideration to those who were most entitled e it E ee tke 
reception at which he was present the other night he saw that this polic had pe be el 
and that little Native Princes of the Punjab, such as he had met, ene: fairl ee put sale 
treated. You do not want our country, and were you to get it, there Soult be a6 sanated 


you.’ 


“Referring to the first question the Mini i Inger: i 
trade to traders; but still the are trade ae ee gaat Ss ay eet i 
Kings. Any voad by which we wish traders to pass to and fro into his ne Bach ie 
maintained and be kept safe. The horses of Afghanistan go mostly to Bomba: oat Be : i iS 
they are passed hy committees into the Government service, and command ah fro as bl 
500 to Rupecs G00. The horse trade with Peshawur has fallen off eonuiderct sant alee 
demand. If the merchants in one year sell a thousand at Government vines a orn, aa 
ie would peouehiy cee fifteen hundred ; and on the contrary, if no remounts were sentinel 
ae or two, merchants would have to sell their horses to Private individuals for smaller 
“ At Mr. Thornton’s request, under instructions from the Lieu 3 
tion was put whether the Amir would object to Geoatiaeee mabe eee ae ihe 
benefit of traders and others. The Minister answered that there would be no objection 


whatever. 


; “Tt is the wish of the British Government that on his return to Kabul the Amir, as soon as 
circumstances will permit, should indicate the passes which might be most adapted for trade 
and should consider how he could make them safe and practicable, and the British Government, 
on receiving intimation to the above effect, will give general publicity to the same ice 
the trading public. ‘In the way of friendliness 
j ; and not in the way of enmity, I dread one thing.’ 
“You are,’ be said, ‘so very particular and exacting, I make a promise, and then supposing 
I do not perform it to the day and hour, you are down upon me at once, and keep on writing 
letters to spur me on. I may have been breaking my heart probably to keep to my word, 
but you will allow nothing for change of circumstances.’ ; 


“The Minister referred to bis answer already given to the Punjab Government, that when 
the Amir returned he would do all in his power to 
conciliate the tribes and keep the people in order, 
in order ? and said he considered this the best answer which 
could be given. By forbearance to the tribes confidence will be instilled amongst them, ‘ but 
it is no use for you to take a stick on one side and we on the other.” The Amir is ready to 


encourage his subjects to resort to the fair at Peshawur. 


“he Minister was told that if presently the Amir liked to send any of his great Ministers 
in a private capacity to England, every facility should be shown, so that they might see every 
thing of interest. It was quite possibile he was told that the British Government would appoint 
an officer in attendance, if men of rank went, and might contribute something towards the cost 
of the visit. There would be no fear that religious influence would be brought to bear on any 
he British Government would forward the education of any young Afghans, 
whom the Amir might wish to send fov the purpose of learning our military system, our 
manufactures, the science of telegraphy, railways, &c. The Minister said he would speak to 
the Amir. This, he said, might perfect our ‘ Amezish’ or intercourse, and these who had 
visited England would come back, comprehending the benefits of our civilization; and so there 
would be a greater binding of the two nations. But he would take the Amir’s views clearly 


on this, as the above were his own sentiments only. 
not wish to commit himself, and asked rather 
; - : 

, : ar rhe duro 7 “e intende 
TI. Would the Amir ennction Native Agents in ansiously rhe Eur pean Agents were intended, 

Afghanistan, cither as visitors or as permanent. resi- observing, at the same time, that 16 was no use to 

denls, etpposing the Brilish Government wished send any but Mahomedans? Hindus were of no 

it? good at all. He begged that his reply might not 

be put on paper. He said that he first distinctly wished to ascertain the Amir’s sentiments. 

» at Kandahar who supplied inform- 


He mentioned that there was now 4 man named “ Unwar d , 
ation to the officer (Sir H. Green was the name he gave) on the Sind frontier. But, he 


added, he was looking far forward aud the day might come when the ‘Russ’ would arrive, and 
the Amir would be glad, not only of British officers as Agents, but of arms and troops to back 


them. 


This remark of the Minister was by the way. 


IL What can the Awir do, so far as his influence 
extends, to keep the wild tribes of the frontier 


persons going. Also ¢ 


“Tbe Minister remarked that he did 
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The Minister on being told that the British Government would allow Afghans to com 
into India, to Rurki, Lahore, Calcutta, &., to learn our arts and trades, answered that i 
would consult the Amir. e 


The Secretary remarked that in this morning’s conversation he had reserved nothing, and 
had nothing to reserve, to which the Minister answered that he was in Precisely the sani 
condition, and that in fact, since the interchange of civilities, he felt as a man might fee] “an 
had changed his religion. 


(Sd.) C. GIRDLESTONE, 
Under Foreign Secretary, 


Memorandum of a conversation held at Umbalta on April 3rd, 1869. 
Present. 


W. S. Szron-Kagn, Esq., Foreign Secretary. 

Syrup Nous Manomep Saag, Minister of the Amir. 

T. H. THonnron, Esq., Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
Masor Poxtrtock, Commissioner of Peshawur. 


CuHanrLes GigpLestong, Esq., Under Foreign Secretary, 


ReFERRine to the points which were reserved in the conversation of April Ist, 1869, the 
Minister said that there was uo occasion to include Ghazni as a place of residence for a British 
Agent, as Ghazni was included in Kabul. The Amir was ready to bave a writer to accom- 
pany him wherever he moved, and to allow of men in Turkistan and Balkh, when the country 
was more settled. The Minister himself considered Unwar, the present news-writer at 
Kandahar, to be “a thorough rascal.” Any Agents so sent were to be merely for the sake 
of sending intelligence. The great danger of these Agents was, unless they were treated as 
they wisbed, they vilified the Government in their reports. As an instance, he quoted that 
when the Amir was defeated at Kandahar, Azim Khan sent to Unwar khillats, money, &c., 
and in return Unwar wrote false accounts of Shere Ali’s proceedings, and flaming reports of 
Azim Khan’s power and success. “If you do not believe me,” he urged, “ send for the diaries 
of that period from Jacobabad.” As long as the Amir gave the news-writer di/asa (smoothed 
him down) it was all very well. With these reservations the British Government has full 
power to send news-writers. If any news-writer was personally offensive to the Amir, the 


Secretary explained, of course the Government would not continue him in his post or insist on 
his retention. 


The Minister, on being asked whether the Amir wished to send Afghans to learn trades 
and so forth at Rurki and other places in our territory, answered curtly, “it cannot be done, 
you might write a whole book of objections about it, but if ever we change our minds on this 
subject we will let you know. The Amir has personally no objection but fears the interpre- 
tation his people might put on the arrangements. The fruits of the Amir’s visit to the 
Viceroy cannot be properly understood yet hy Afghans. They would understand the aid given 
to their Sovereign to be conditional on Afghan youths being Anglicised.” The same reasons 
apply to sending Afghans to Europe. After a few years, as suspicion gets dissipated, the 
Amir, if he thinks fit, will intimate bis desire for men being sent. “Just think,” be said, 
a short time ago such an interview as has taken place would never have entered into any 
one’s imagination, It has happened, what more can be said? And who could have expected, 
a year since, that I should have been sitting here alone, talking in a friendly manner to four 


English officers.” 
(Sd.) CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, 


Under Foreign Secretary. 


At the close of the interview the Foreign Secretary took the Minister apart and clearly 
explained to him His Excellency’s instructions that, under no circumstances was the Amir to 
expect that British troops would cross the border to put down civil war or domestic contention. 


This intimation was repeated to the Minister by the Foreign Secretary at a subsequent 


interview, and the Minister’s reply on both occasions was clear and satisfactory as to the Amir’s 
full understanding on this point. 


(Sd.) W. 8. SETON-KARR, 
Foreign Secretary. 
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Notea of an interview betwoon Hig Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General and i 
at 4 oeluck P.M. on the ded of April 1869, after whieh the Amir took his Toul Geol Hie Wevoleee aa 


Present :— 


His Excecrency tos Vicenoy anp GoveRNon-GENERAL. 
Tou Avin Sueng Aur Kuan. 


Toe Hon'prz Sir D. Macxeop, Lieutenant-Governor. 
Syup Nun Manomep Swag. 

W. S. Szton-Karn, Esg., Foreign Sceretary, 

Mason F, R. Po.tocu, Commissioner, Peshawur. 
Carrain Grey, Interpreter. 


The Governor-General commenced by expressing his satisfacti i i 
} f } ’ g his satisfaction at finding that his letter 
had gratified the Amir: to this he entirely assented, and expressed much a 


The Governor-General then said that he trusted that the Amir would, when he had 
established himself in his Government, be able to assist in promoting the peace of the frontier 
which the Amir promised he would do, sooner or later, according to his ability. As regarded 
the publication of my letter, he said he would, on reaching Kabul, or about a month hence, 
make it generally known, and explained that it would be impossible and undesirable to kee 
it secret from all in Afghanistan, high or low. He thought that we had better wait till then, 
which the Governor-General agreed to do, observing that it was most desirable that at some 
very early period the exact trath should be known to all States. He then said that the Afghans, 
though suspicious at first of relations with the British, must now be pleased, but that they 
were a stupid race; but, any way, he would “drive if he could not lead them.” He observed 
that “you could not take in wisdom (a#d) as you could sustenance—by eating a loaf of bread ;” 
also he said that his neighbours, Persians and Russians, who had not hitherto interfered with 
him, might become the aggressors on learning that he had attached himseif to us,—this was 
the first time he had mentioncd either Russian or Persian to the Governor-General,—when 
the Governor-General expressed his hope that be would strive to spread civilization among a 
people so distinguished for courage, high spirit, and sagacity; and quoted ourselves as an 
“example of how a nation, by cultivating the arts of both war and peace, might rise from barbar- 
ism to the utmost heights of civilization. The Amir replied that it rested with Providence ; 
that God had indeed fitted ws thus to improve, but bad made the Afghans, notwithstanding 
their many good qualities, crassly stupid; but that he was one himself, and knew how to manage 
them. The Viceroy explained to the Amir that powerful as the British Government was in 
India, it had to regard the wishes of the Queen and Her Ministers at home, as well as the will 
of the nation as expressed in Parliament. After some explanation he seemed to take this 
in. It was therefore most desirable that His Higbness should evince an interest in main- 
taining peace and encouraging trade, both of which would be gratifying to the British people. 
His Excellency also explained that, at this moment, England was on most friendly terms with 
all European Powers, and that there was no probability of any misunderstanding which could 
result in war. He then very shrewdly remarked that with such terrible engines of war as 
were now invented, nations would not engage hastily in hostilities. 

The Governor-General then pointed out Major Pollock as the channel for communication, 
which is trusted would be frequent; and the Amir said he regarded him as a near neighbour 
(hamsdya). ; vg : 

His Excellency introduced the subject of the succession, and said it would afford the Bui- 
tish Government much satisfaction to be made aware of the heir whom the Amir might 
nominate, so as to avoid contentions for the future ; to which the Amir pointedly replied that 
he would inform him on that head by letter on reaching Kabul. 

The Governor-General then dismissed the Amir with best wishes for his return journey 


aa (Sd.) W. S. SETON-KARR. 


The 4th April 1869. é 


——— 


The 17th March 1869. : 
Secret Council held by the Amir in the Fort of Lahore in the Samman Burj on the 17th March 1869. 


His Hiaanxges THE Aurr or Kapun Me .. President. 
1. Syup Nur Manomep Saau, 
2, Ismax Axast SHERDIL Kwan, Members. 


3, Misza Magomep Hvasan, Min Mownsat, 
Question put by the Amir. 
Should the British inquire what is your object and desire, what reply should be given ? 
Reply given by No. 1 Member. 


; i é i i | indicate want or covetousness. 
“ Ag far as possible nothing should be said which would indi { snes 
But stil Eas should be said, that regarding the house of the British as your own house, it was 
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necessary that you should have expressed your desire to “meet the British authorities, q 1 
evineed your good-will and friendship towards the British Government ; therefore, Your J] aba ” 
first intimated your desire to do so, and having been asked to come over, you have” inte 
down ; that Your Highness has been much pleased, and has no other object than that he 
British Government should treat you with patronizing kindness. e 


“The Amir and the second and third Members:—‘ Yes; this would be the Proper reply,’ 


“Tshak Akasi Sherdil, the second Member, said :-—‘ Notwithstanding this if the British 
authorities should insist and say that Your Highness should nevertheless say what your desis 
are, and the Government would accede to them, then Your Highness should say that you tes 
much obliged for the assistance which Her Majesty has given you, without any wish to inter. 
fere with yout Government. Your Highness should then go on to say that the British 
authorities should, in the first instance, inform you of their sentiments, and you would then 
give a reply,’ 

“The Amir and the other Members approved of this suggestion. 

“Syud Nur Mahomed Shah said—‘should the opening of the Khaibar route and the 
chastisement of the Afridi, Mohmand and Shanwari tribes be urged on you here also, as the Com- 
missioner of Peshawur at the first interwiew said to some of our men that the Amir should he 
persuaded to open out the Khairbar route and to make a road, it should be replied that these 
are matters of minor importance ; the most important matter of all should be attended to, which 
is this: that Russia is daily extending its conquests and has come up to the confines of Balkh 
and Herat. ‘The British Government should take measures openly for the protection of those 
borders ; and you were prepared with your heart and property to oppose the Russians for the 
sake of protecting your country and in deference to the wishes of the British Government. 
Lastly, that Your Highness would in no way fall short of evincing your good-will and friend- 
sbip towards the British Government. Let the British Government state the measures they 
propose to take in this matter ; the external enemy should be first attended to.’ 


“he Amir and the other Members concurred in, and approved of, this suggestion. 


«The Amir then said— Should the British authorities propose that a European Agent be 
stationed at Kabul itself, although Iam myself agreeable to such arrangements, but the pepe, 
of Kabul are turbulent and mischievous. Should such Buropean Agent be injured in any way, 
which God forbid, I would be disgraced. Thelate Amir, my father, on this very consider- 
ations, refused to have a Buropean Agent at his capital. But if an Agent be located in the 
interior, at places like Kandahar, or Balkh, or Herat, there would be no objection. Such 
an arrangement would be advantageous to both the Governments ; for instance, at the present 
time the people of Lower Seistan have commenced encroachments on the Kandahar boundaries. 
Lower Seistan was formerly always attached to Afghanistan, and bas been occupied by 
Persia only since a short time. We are not aware what agreement exists between the British 
and Persian Governments regarding Lower Seistan. If there should be a European Agent 
on the border, he would be possessed of the necessary information, and would be at hand to 
consult regarding affairs relating to territories beyond the borders,’ 

“ All the Members approved of what the Amir had said. 

“The first and second Members said—‘ Doubtless the reply to be given to the requests of 
the British authorities should be to the effect, that the object is to maintain cordial and sincere 
alliance between the two States. Your Highness can accede to the wishes of the British 
Government only so far as is compatible with the wishes of your people, your religion, and 
your authority, so that nothing may bappen at any time opposcd to the mutual friendly 
relations. 

«The policy of Your Highness should be in the first instance to ascertain the sentiments 
of the British Government. Should the authorities express themselves verbally, they should 
be asked to reduce them to writing, so that we may discuss them in our own Councils, and then 
Your Highness could state your views after due deliberation’ 

After this the Amir sent for the treaties entered into between the late Amir and the 
British Government, and perused them. 

“His Highness then said that he approved of the determination come to in the Council. 

“T expect that the Amir will express himself to the above effect to the Government. I 
have ascertained the result of the discussion, and submit the same for the information of the 
Goverument. : 

“ His Highness individually is a sincere friend of the Government; but in regard to some 
matters, he is suspicious of his brothers and the tribes,” 
(Sd) FB. 


The 18th March 1869. 


APPENDIX XII. 


PERSIAN TEXT OF LETTER FROM AMIR SHERE ALI KHAN TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, DATED THURSDAY, THE 2\st RAMA. 
ZAN, 1290 A.H., CORRESPONDING WITH 13ra NOVEMBER 1873, 


[Referred to in paragraph 67, Chapter IT.) 


Janab-i-jalélat o nabélat math, raféat o mandat iyéb, mahabbat o muilafat intisab, 
naw4b-i-mustatab-i-maéli lkéb, Viceroy Lord Governor-General Séhib Bahédur, farman 
farma-i-Kishwar-i-Hind, z4d4 mawaddatohu ré shauk-i-mulék&t-i-bahjat aldmét, wa zauk-i- 
mak4lat-i-mahabbat dalélét, bar mazid bad. Bad 4z sharh-i-madni-i-mababbat o mudlat, wa 
tarh-i-mal4ni-i-khullat o musdfit, ki tarika-i-anika-i-dostan-i-bS saff, wa ealikab-i-raziy yah. 
i-emuhibban-i-mahabbat iktizd ast, makshif-i-zamir-i-mudnasat takhmir gardénidah mi dyad, 
Darin zam4n-i-masirrat iktirdn, wa awdn-i-bahjat taudmén, Ali janab-i-izzat o saddat o eayddat 
dastgib, soldlat-us-sédat-ul-kiram Sayyid Nur Muhammad Shé4h, shavaf-yab-i-huziir-i-Ali 
gardidah sahifajat-i-yagdnagi dy&t-i-simi girdmi ré rasnid. Chun maz4min-i-bahjat Ain-i- 
shan, mabni bar sihéh-i-miz4j-i-wahhdj bud, bdis-i-inbisét wa mujib-i-insbirdh-i-khétir gardid. 
Wa dnche dar iazdz o taukfr o ihtirém-i-say4dat panSh-i-mausdf 42 jénib-i-mahabbat jawanib-i- 
&n dostdér, wa ahélifn-i-daulat-i-buland saulat-i-Sark4r-i-Angrezi, bar rde kér A4madah, ba 
nazar-1-tawahhud-i-daulatain-i-aliatain mujib-i-basé shukr guzrihé ast. Al hamd 0 Jillah ki 
ghuncha-i-khairviat-i-tarfain ru ba shiguftei dévad, wa ummed Anast ki mahabbat o ittibad-i- 
daulatain-i-dliatain yaumiyyah dar taz4yud bad, fakat. Anche dar bab amr-i-sarhadd-i-shim4li 
rakam zada-i-killi durar silk farmudah budand hakikat-i-an héli-o-dénistah-i-in dostdér gardid. 
In mustamand-i-bdrgéh-i-samadi shukrénah-i-iléhi ra baja mi 4warad, wa sipds mi guzdrad ki 
alhamd o lillah-i ta4lé, sulb o dshti-i-ddimi, dar tam4mi daulathé, kaim shud, wa shubah 0 
iatirdzdt, 42 har taraf, bartaraf gardid, wa chunén amniyyat dar kull-i-mamlokathé hdsil amad, 
ki kase 42 hudud-i-khud mutajawiz oa khwdhad shud, wa na kase r4 ba kase bahas o guftogue 
dar darun-i-alakah-i-shén khwahad bid, wa itlak-i-harf-i-dushmani dar maktubét o nawishtjét- 
i-daulat matrak mand, wa dsdish o amniyyat barde jumbur-i-andém shémil gasht, fakat. Barkhe 
ki dav kbusus-i-mudmala-i-Sistén inshd farmidah bidand, ki m4 barin amr rézi hastem, 
mashrut barfn ki, chun amal-i-hakk-i-khud ba zuhdr awardal shawad, 4n ra sababe ua sdzand, 
ki juzwe 42 mamélik-i-Irén ba Afghdnist4n mulhak kardah shawad, wa nia in ki lashkar-i- 
Afghénistén ki ba maksud-i-mazkur az sarhadd bir kunad, bad az husul-iemaksad tawakkuf- 
i-daimi darénj4 na kunad wa ba khak-i-khud murajaat numévad, wa shart-i-sadr azin sabab 
mundarij shuda, ki dar ahad-namah-i-Paris fi mbain-i-Inglistén o Tran sharte ba mukabil-i- 
shart mazkur dar khustis-i-tajfwuz-i-Afghénistén dar mamélik-i-Trén mundarij dst, Jangb-i- 
maali-4lk4ba, agar chunénche faisalah-i-imdr-i-Sistan, mutdbik-i-fasl-i-shashum munakidah-i- 
Paris, inikéd mi yaft, harfi baki nami manad. Ammé chun 4n mihrabén markum farmidah 
4nd, ki salah-i wakt dnast ki ba sarhadddérén o karguzaran-i-khud taékid o kadghan kuned, 
ki ba hédvd-i-Irén dast 4ndazi na numayand, Mustamand-i-bargéh-i-samadi, az ibtida ham t4 
ba hal ba lihdz-i-daulat-i-Sarkér-i-Angrezi kadghan o takid farmudah ast. Aknun mukarraron 
ha sarhadd-dérén-i-in daulat-i-Khudédéd tékid-i-akid infaz yaft, ki ba hudud-i-Iréni ce ete 
sébik 4z dast Andézi béz ménand. Wa Anche ki an mihrabén Apaniitin.| Ralame-cmaba DRA : vam 
farmudah nd, ki tarikah-i-ré ki Lord Lawrence sdhib bahédur wa Lord Mayo = : ee Vs sy 
nisbat ba in dostd4r masluk d4shtab ay A aicaaie oot ae tot a in ee : 

y-j-i i mujid-i-bas dnihé ast. Mus » pF surtoguia-i- cay cere a as 
ahi pea pe ce aa Syud Nur Muhammad Shéh, dar mahull-i-tibidn dar 
4 nadah bud, hich ihtiéj ba in auttoguhé pa désht. Humdn bandobast o karérdd-i-makdm-i- 
Ambélab ‘Tifyét ait T4-mdddme ki 4z jdnib-i-marbamat jawdnib-i-daulat-dly4 age 
tmalikah-i-muazzamah-i-Inwlistin pdyae ayan bel hal . he ne Been eae Ate 

isin nidzmand-i-dargéb-i-samadi wiz ba dastur-i-ki dar mak ey ali ba J May 
ae maldkeat. shudah, A sanad-i-shén dee inet ast ae eae a sl erty 
i j fyae dusti o ittihdd ustawdr i khwabad bud. tir-i- 
ef aee eats ae al, Digar 4n ki Mr. Macteab eo Bei tieeeaan taro 
Superintendent-i-kismat-i-Peshdwar ha Nee fon ect ice ee tee goes 
ki Colonel Baker sdhib ijazat-i-Amadan-i-khud az Te vera ri eae pet ga ea 
i Kkhw4had. Jandb-i-madli-4]k4b-i-mahabbat intiséba dar-ba i - uc a melo | sane 
mi khy 1 “C lonel Baker séhib waghaivab dar algkah-i-Afghénistan, ¢ ao wakili-in jani me 
sndn Heh Ree h onzérishat r& ba khidmat-i-dn séhib-i-mihrabén mafass: ao 
hin-i-mulakét-o-guftogu in righ : -Afehdnistén iatird2ét-i-bisyar Ast, hihézé nazar 
izh4y o bayén déshtab Ast, ki dar alékah-1- ao ub ki in dostdér ré dost-i-eddik tasaw- 
‘4 éiat-i-takrér va dérad, fakat. Tarassud o tarokkub ki in dostdar ra di rae 
barin, haji at + sihéh-j_mizéi-i-wahhaj-i-mawaddat imti2dj fatib-i-4bw4 b-i-Kbullat 
war farmudah ba ee era pa te f auttek Panjehanbah 9] shahr-i-Ramaz4n-ul- 
A i didi and. arrar wl-2 
Reni ey el g00 Hie sate makém-i-K4bul. Fakat. 
a , 
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PERSIAN TEXT OF LETTER FROM AMIR SHER ALI KHAN TO IS EXCELLENCY THE 
VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, DATED FRIDAY, THE 22ND SAFAR 
1291 A.H., CORRESPONDING WITH 10TH APRIL 1874. 


[ Referred to in paragraph 85, Chapter IF.) 


Janab-i-jalélat o nabdlat madb, raffat o manfat iyfb, mahabbat o muélafat intis4h 
nawéb-i-mustatab-i-madli alkab, Viceroy Lord Governor-General Sahib Bahfdur, farmén farmé. 
i-Kishwar-i-Hind, zid& mawaddatohu ra shauk-i-mulékaét-i-bahjat alamat, wa zauk-i-makalst- 
iemahabbat dalilat bar mazid bid. Bad 4z sbarh-i-madni-i-mahabbat o mudlat, wa tarah.i. 
mabani-i-kbullat o muséfat, ki tarikah-i-anikah-i-dostan-i-ba safi, wa salikah-i-raziyyah-i. 
muhibban-i-mahabbat iktiz4 dst, makshuf-i-zamir-i-mudnasat takhmir middrad. Némab-i. 
dostanah-i-mawaddat khitimab, muarrakhab-i-23 mah-i-January sannah-i-1874 Isawi, dar 
jawab-i-murisalah-i-yagdnagat mudsalah, muarrakhah-i-21  shahr-i-Ramazdn_ sannah-i-1290 
Hijri-i-Nabawi, Salla Allaho Alaih-i-sva sallam, ba térikh-i-27  shahy-i-zi-Hijjat-ul-horém 
ebihrah-i-wusul dfrokhtah, kishif-i-dst4r-i-dosti-o-mudlit_gardid. Az sihith-i-miz4j-i-wabhéj- 
j-kasir-ul-ibtihaj, surur-i-ghair malsur, mahsul award. An ki dar tayy-i-sahifah-i-sharifah, 
indirdj yéftah bid, ki in dostddér dar khusus-i-réd 4n jandb imée na farmudahdand, janéb-i-madli 
Alkshba rvéi in janib humén ast, ki safir-i-in dostdér, dar makém-i-Simlah, dar takrir o tahrir 
masbruban, ba khidmat-i-én jangb, izhar o bayén d4shtah, wa hich amre r4_poshidah-o-pinhén 
na guzdshtah ; ba wasf-i-dn, humén 4st, ki dar murdsalah-i-muarrakhah-i-21 Ramézan, izhdr- 
i-rdée dostdér mufassalan dar hayyiz-i-tahrir dar dmadah, ki hum4n bandobast o karérdéd-i- 
janéb Lord Lawrence sahib bahddur, wa Lord Mayo séhib bahddur, wa mulékét-i-makdm-.i- 
Ambélah, kiféyat ést, wa hich ibtiéj ba takrar-i-in hamah guftogtthé na dérad, fakat. Wa 
4uehi ki an jandb-i-jaldélat madb, hawdélah-i-kalm-i-tawabhud rakam, farmudabénd, ki nazar 
bar dosti-i-mukarrarab, sar-sabzi o bihbudi wa istihk4m-i-daulat-i-in dostd4y markuz-i-khatir-i- 
ftir Ast, wa dar makém-i-Simlah ham, dar takrir-o-tahrir, ba safir-i-in jaénib pardaena 
déshtahénd, wa dakikae ré faro na guzdshtaband, yakin-i-kdmil hésil 4st, ki dhélidn-i-daulat- 
isbuland saulat-i-Sarkér béwikér-i-Angrezi, ba nazar-i-tawahhud-i-daulatain-i dliatain, paiwastah 
garsabzi-o-bibbudi o istibkdm-i-daulat-i-in dostdér ré manzur o malhuz ddshtabh o dérand, ziré 
4n ki uluww-o-w4lé-i-daulat-i-buland saulat-i-uly4 hazrat-i-malikah-i-muazzainah-i-Inglist4n 
&zharo min-ashshams o 4byano min-al-ams dst. Nazar ba lihéz-i-dosti o ittibdd, safir-in-jdnib 
4z ru-i-saddkat-i-dili-i-dosténah, wa safé-i-bdtini-i-yakjehaténab 4n bamah guzérishét-i-tabriri 
wa takriri wa ma-fizzamir r4 dar maball-i-tibidn dar dwardah, wa 4slan pardah-i-bar ru-i-kdr 
na guzdshtah dst, fakat. Tadssoféte ki dn jandb 24hir farmudabénd, bakikat humén 4st, ki in 
dostdér ham tadssofdét o tashwishat 4z in sababb& mi dérad ki mardom-i-Afgh4nistén 
mardomén-i-kohi o 4z iim o kam4l o d4nishmandi be bahrah mi bashand, chundnche tawajjub- 
i-in jAnib shab o roz dar émukbtan-i-ilm o hunar o kamél-i-in kaum masruf 4st. Ummed-i- 
kawi 4st, ki Afghdénistén ham 4z tahsil-i-ilm o kamal ba tadrij bahrahmand gardad, fakat. 
Jandb-i-raffat iktinéhd, chun Lord Lawrence séhib bahddur, wa Lord Mayo sahil bahddur, 
khusnsan Lord Lawrence sdhib babddur, dar Afghdnist4n o sarhaddét-i-4n, ba khubi o durusti, 
wakifiat hasil farmudahdénd ; wa 4n jandb niz ba wakif ilm 4wurdahaénd, Lihazd bad 42 ghaur- 
o-fikr-i-k4émil, ba manzuri-i-uly4 bazrat-i-Malikah-i-muazzamah-i-Inglistan, wa sanad-i-Lord 
Lawrence sdhib babddur, wa hujjat-i-Lord Mayo sébib bab4dur, dostd4r 4zmand-i-4n ast, ki 
fu jandb-i-jalélat madb niz, ba dastur kéim o ustaw4r khwahand bid, ki Afghdnistén o 
sarhadd4t-i-dn, barh4l o barkarér o dar kam4l-i-istihkém, b&ki biménad, fakat. Darin dukét 
murdsalah 4z j4nib-i-mubibb-i-mudldt nish4n Thomas Douglas Forsyth s&hib bahédur, C.B., 
éz makdm-i-Ydrkand, ba wdsitai-Muhammad Ibrébim Khdn, mul4zim-i-saffrat-i-mazkur, 
rasid, ki nakl-i-sowél-o-jaw4b-i-dn ba-ainihi, marsul-i-khidmat-i-in jan4b gardid. Yakin Ast, 
ki Forsyth sdhib-i-mazkur, 4z itiréz4t-i-Afgb4nistén o guftoguhd-i-in jandb-i-rafgat madb, wa 
wakil-i-in dostddr, ittilé na dishtahdnd; dlbattah 4n janéb, Forsyth s&hib-i-mazkur r4, ittilé o 
4g4h khw4hand farmud, fakat. Béki 4z fn taraf karin-ush-sharaf, Kbétir-i-mihr mazébir 
ra matmaiun farmudah 42 sihéb-i-mizaj-i-kasir-ul-ibtibdj, dostd4r r& paiwastah masrur-ul- 
wakt mi farmudah béshand. Tahriran fi yaum-i-Jumah, 22nd méh-i-safar-ul-muzaffar, sannab- 
1-1291 Hijri-i-Nabawi, salla allaho Alaihi-wa-sallam. 


PERSIAN TEXT OF LETTER FROM AMIR SHER ALI KHAN TO THE SHAH OF PERSIA, DATED 
’ IHIJJAW 1290 A-H., CORRESPONDING WITH JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1874. 


[ Referred to in paragraph 89, Chapter V.] 


a Nakl-i-murfsalae, ki baném-i-Ala hazrat-i-shahr ydr-i-mamélik-i-Ir4n, mabni bar ittila- 
dihi-i-Wal iahadi-i-Padshahzddah, Sardér Abdullah Kh&n, irs4) shudah. 
Sipas-i-be kiyds, berun éz ihdtah-i-wahm-o-hawds, hazrat-i-jah4n-Afrin-i-yakté, wa 
khuddwand-i-kédir-i-be-hamatée Ta saza Ast, ki sar-i-Angusht-i-irddatash, kubba-i-bargah-1- 
rafdat-o-iatilé-i-salétin-i-zi ihtirém-o-khawdkinei-bé ihtisham ra, ba kummah-i-térim-i-alé bar 
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éfrakht, wa durdd-i-na madud, ddr 4z ddirab-i-idrAk-o-ihsés 4wwalin-i-j i ; 

wa akbrin-i-zuhur arsah-i-khilkat, s4hib-i-adab Gmmi lakabi r4 Si arg eon ae 
sarachab-i-kuldb-i-mashar-i-islim ré, chun fatiha-i-subh-i-sddik munawwar sékht. as az raid 
o-sipas-i-izad-1-ghaffar, wa nat-o-durtid-i-sayyid-i-abr4r, marfu-i-rée-i-mahabbat pairée-i-tawrwa- 
hud iktiz4e-i-nayyir-i-Azam-i-dsmén azmat-o-jalélat, wa badr-i-firoz4n-i-sapihr-i-nigfat-o- 
adélat, akhtar-i-dlam-fr4y-i-falak-saltanat-o-shabr-yéri, wa gaubar-i-girén bab4-i-sadaf-i- 
mainlokat-o-jahé odéri shdistah-i-takht firoz bakht-i-kddniyyah bar&zindah-i-sarir-i-sa4dat 
masir-i-khakdnia ala hazrat-i-kaiwdn rutbat shalry4r-i-mamélik-i-fasih-ul-masélik-i-Irén, éddm 
allaho tadla ibkaho, midérad. Azénjé ki ba hamdillab-i-tadla, 4hdli-i-in daulat-i-Khudaédad 
wa muntasibdn-i-én daulat-i-kawi bunyéd rf, sharf-i-islim-o-saddat-i-itdat-i-hazrat-i-khair. 
ul-4n4m alaihi 4léf-ut-tahiyyate was-salém hésil, wa dar dlam-i-dinddri-o-musalméni 1a 
mad]ul-i-karimah innama-!-mominuna ikhw4tun, tash4hhud-i-manawi kamé yanbaghi weil dst 
pas ittila-i-zubur-i-har 4mre, ki 4z &zam-i-umir b4shad, l4zim-o-zarur, hamané chihrah pardaz- 
i-shahid-i-makal mi gardad, ki darin 4w&n-i-farhat iktirin adzim o 4fakhim wa buzurgdn-i- 
6béli-i-Afghénistén, muttafik-ur-rée, ba mariz-i-bayén o shuhud dar 4wardand, ki ba kénun-i- 
umarée naémdér-i-salaf, wa arikah nashindn-i-béredh-i-izz-o-sharaf, har zi shaukat o sdbib-i- 
daulat r4, taayyun-i-Waliahad, wa takarrur-i-j4-nashin, l4zim-o-zarur dst, niézmand-i-dargdb-i- 
mélik-i-ghafur, amr-i-mazbur 14, hawdlah ba jirgéh-o-shura d4sht, Ré-i-Addni o aali, wa 
6hali-i-Afghénistdn, 4z khwass-o-4mm badin kardér yaft, ki farzand-i-saddatmand-i-k4mgar 
Sardar Abdullah KhAn, pas 4z wujid-i-mahabbat namud-i-m4, w4li-i-kishwar o lashkar bidah 
béshad. Lihaz4 yaum-i-shanbah gburrah-i-shabr-i-Shawwa4l, wa roz-i-awwal-i-id-i-saidah-i- 
huméyun £41, farzand-i-saddat mand-i-mausif ra, ba mansab w4lé-i-Waliahadi, sardfrfz, wa 
barge takafful-i-amr-i-khatir-i-khiléfat o tahammul-i-bdr-i-girdn-i-iydlat, pas 42 wujtid-i- 
mahubbat namdd-i-khwesh, 4z sdir-i-Auldd-o-4hf4d, muntakhab-o-mumtaz gardénid. Adéni 
o aéli wa Shali-i-mamélik-i-Afghénistan, lab ba dud bézo dast ba baiat-i-farzand-i-maustf dardz 
kardand. Wal-hamdo lillabi ala taw4tur 4l4ibi, ki zuhir-i-in amr-i-said, miijib-i-saléhiat-o- 
rafahiat-i-h4l sékinin-i-in mamlokat-i-Khud4déd gardid. Chun ba har daulat-i-kawi saulat, azin 
surat bad{ ittila raft, libazd ba mani-i-mukhtasare pard4kht, wa duli4-i-4n daulat-i-jawid ayat 
14. bar hakikat-i-mur4d-o-kaifiat-i-maw4dd, muttali-o-mustabazar sdkht. Was-saldm o khatim- 
vl-mar4m. Tahrir fi shabr-i-Zihijjat-ul-har4m, sannab-i-1290. 


APPENDIX XIII. 
ACCOUNT OF HERAT BY RESALDAR DAUD KHAN (1872). 


Tus city is square in its form; contains a strong remarkable fort, which is surrounded 

by a deep and wide ditch, and is filled with earth to about the half of its height. The leneth 
of the fort lies from north to south, and the breadth from east to west. Four bastions are 
constructed at the four corners of the city. The two towards north and west are called Shah 
Karam-beg and Bela-Khana, and those towards the south and east Khwaja Abdool Missar and 
Khakistar. The buildings inside the fort are called Arak, and are very strong; the ditch 
round them is filled with water and mud, and the outer fortifications are very firm. Towards 
the northern wall of the fort the city is situated ; a wall is built between them, and the site 
included in it is called “ Arak-i-Nau.” This Arak has no building in it, but its site is sometimes 
cultivated and sometimes left waste as the parade ground for infantry troops. There are five 
gates leading into the city. The gate in the east is called Khushk, and leads towards several 
villages, and towards Shaflan, Obeh, and Hazarajat. The western gate is called Irak, and its 
road goes towards Ghorian, Kohsan, and Meshed. The southern gate is named Kandahar, and 
it shows the road towards Furrah and Kandahar. The remaining two gates are in the north, 
one, called Kata-chak, between the bastion of Shah Karm-beg and the Arak of the fort, leads 
towards the ziarat of Khwaja Abdool Ansar and the Karakh territory, and the other, called 
Malik, between the Arak and the bastion Khwaja Aldool Missar, leads to the road to Marghah 
Mar-chak, Maimena, and Turkistan. This gate has got its name from its founder, Malik 
Ikhtyar Din Ghori, who also constructed the Arak, which is therefore in some places called in 
histories Killa Ikhtyar Din. There are four bazars in the city, and in their centre a platform 
is built. That part of the bazar which lies between this platform and the Arak is called 
the Malik Bazar, while that which lies between the platform and the Kandahar gate is 
called the Kandahar Bazar, ‘he third extends from it to the Kushk gate, and is called the 
Khushk Bazar, and the fourth stretches as far as the Trak gate, and is called after the same 
name. Mosques, serais, baths, tanks, and shops of different descriptions are in all bazars. 
They need not be noticed in detail. Since the construction of the Mahomed Shahi fort many 
of the houses in Herat bave been demolished and have not been built again; this is the case 
with about two-thirds of the city, and only one-third is inhabited in the direction of the Arak 
and the bazars. Even in this part the serais have not more than 1,500 doors. The population 
in the environs of Herat and the neighbouring villages is on the whole considerable, and they 
contain gardens and cultivated lands. Of the noted buldings in Herat, Jama Masjid is the 
one which was built by order of the King Ghayasudin Ghoni, though at present it requires 
some repairs. The other is the Musalla (a place for prayers), about two thousand paces from 
the Malik gate of the city; it was constructed by the King Shab Rukh, son of Amir Timur- 
lang, but is now in a ruined state, though the turret, the dome, and a few “ hujras” are still 
standing. The third building is the schvol-house of Mirza Sultan Hossein, which has been 
built on the Anjir stream, twenty paces from the Musalla. It is called Chahar-Manar oo 
account of its containing four minarets with two windows between them; it is also almost 
demolished. The fourth is the tomb of Prince Umar Sheikh, son of Amir Timur-lang, with 
four minarets in the west. The fifth is a tower between the Musalla and the school-house, in 
which the graves of Mirza Sultan Hussein, Gauhar Shah Begum (the queen of the Amir 
Timur), Amir Mahomed Jogi, and of some Princes of Amir Timur’s family are found. 
About two thousand paces from the school-house a flower bed called Oolooman is seen, near 
which two towers called Buzan are erected. On both sides of this site grave-yards are observed 
with some small-houses like those of Imam Fakbr-Razi, Maubr, Jami, Moola Hossein, preacher 
of Koran, Kashfi, &e. Of the other remarkable buildings the tomb of Khwaja Abdool 
Ansari is one, which is situated in the skirt of a hill about one league in the north of the city, 
where Sanjar, Timur, and Safur bad erected several magnificent buildings, which have now 
heen destroyed. At present, therefore. there are two tombs, a mosque, and a tank at that place. 
The Roza-bagh, situated two farsangs from Herat on the Kandahar road, is one of the most 
noteworthy buildings. It was erected by the Uzbek Kings, many of whose tombs are there. 
Besides the main city, of which an account has been given above, Herat contains twelve towns 
not worth notice, and four districts called Obeh, Karakb, Ghorian, and Isfaraz, which are 
under separate Governors appointed by the Ruler of Herat. Every kind of fruit, especially 
grapes, grows abundantly. Wheat, barley, rice, mash (Phasalus maz.), &c., are produced in 
great quantities. Mines of iron, lead, marble, and copper are seen, and are being: worked. 
The annual growth of cummin seeds, pistachio-nuts, “ kusamba,” manna, shirkbisht, assafeetida, 
&c., is also very large. Nitre is prepared in the city for the manufacture of gunpowder. In 
the main city and its neighbouring villages Persians and Afghans commonly reside. Some of 
the people called Chahar-imaks also live in them. In former times they were divided into 
four sections, v/z.— 

lst,—Jamshedis. Their Chief is Khan Aka, generally called Mehdi Kooly Khan, Amin- 

vod-dowlab, who holds possession of Dazishk, Shamar, Chak, and Upper Marghab, and 
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exercisca authority over 12,000 families, of whom 5,000 ar 
» 5 ; e armed 
has made over 400 sowars to the Ruler of Herat as Government sa a Sudeeare Ae 


2nd.—Hazara. Formerly their aggregate number was twelve tl ili 

lived between Shulak and Killa-Nan. In the reien of Wazir Yar Monae eer ei 
Karimdad Khan, rebelled; he was killed in a fight against the people of Herat acd the “0 i 
of bis tribe were plundered, and they remained in a distressed condition until the Persian ee 
conquered Herat, but when they abandoned that territory and retired to Persia they took ihe 
Hazaras with their Chief Yusat Khan to Jam and Akbarz, and the next year they allowed 
them to take up their abode in Asfarayn between Subzwar and Nehpur where they still live 
Of these people those who absconded from that place and came to Herat and its neichbour- 
hood are about two thousand families in number, and they generally live in the Koshak and 
Jamshedi territories. . Their Chief is Mahomed Sadik Khan, son of Mahomed Hossein Khan 
a nephew of Karimdad Khan. They live in a very wretched state, some of them are employed 
in service at Herat with Mahomed Sadik Khan. The Hazaras are skilful weavers of Bark-i- 
Korki and Bark-i-barra, and many of them eell pistachio-nuts and “kusamba” in the city 
which they bring from the woods. “No revenue was assessed on them by the predecessors of 
‘Sirdar Futtehh Mahomed Khan, but he assessed on then forty thousand rupees of Kandahar 
currency on account of Government revenue. 


3rd.—Ferozkohis. They live in the Rabat territory, which is frequented by the caravana 
of traders coming from Bokhara to Herat. It is difficult to take possession of this territory 
on account of its hilly and strong character. They amount to about fifteen thousand families 
in number, and they are under several Chiefs, such as Naib Futtehoollah Khan, the son of the 
Jate Akram Khan Nizamood-dowla; Sarbuland Khan, Kamran Khan, Bahram Khan, and 
Nasir Beg, who are employed in service at Herat and receive allowances from the Ruler of that 
province. Vive hundred sowars of this tribe are also enlisted in Government employ, This 
tribe has lands in the several villages and towns of Herat. ‘They paid no revenue before, but 
Sirdar Futteh Mahomed Khan imposed sixty thousand rapees on them on that account 
annually. ‘The skill of these people is limited to the manufacture of barks, woollen davis, sacks 
and such like articles, 


4th.—Taimanies. Some of these people reside in places on the Kabul road between 
Daulatyar and Dai as mentioned before; they are under the authority of the Governor of 
Herat. The other Taimanies live in the Ghorian territory, which was a dependency of 
Furrah before the Amir Dost Mahomed Khan took possession of Herat, but it is now 
under the control of the Ruler of Herat. The Government revenue of this territory in 
cash and kind amounts to about one lakh of rupecs, They are not called upon to give 
recruits for the Government army, but merely the revenue is received from them. 


Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan is a firm administrator, and bis rule in the last few years in 
Herat has made him ostensibly popular among the people of that country and the Imaks. He 
himself exercises supervision over the working of the customs department, the conduct of the 
army, and the feelings of the people. These qualifications did not exist in the person of Sirdar 
Futteh Mahomed Khan, who relied in every branch of business on the discretion of bis officials, 
keeping himself ignorant of that which was going on, though be faithfully obeyed the 
instructions of the Amir Shere Ali Khan. Sirdar Mahomed Yalub Khan does not wish that 
any officer forwarded to him by the Amir should interfere with his authority. It is certain, 
however, that the people endure the exactions of their Governors with great difficulty, especially 
the troops, who consist of the natives of Herat, Kabul and Kandabar, and of whom some receive 
six months’ pay ina year and some get nothing. The people of Ferozkohi and Taimani and 
of the Chahar-imak tribes, &c., wait on Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan in a time-serving 
manner. Some of them receive small allowances. In reality these people are neither truly 
attached to the Amir nor to Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, nor is the Sirdar so to them. As 
regards the question whether or not Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Kban received assistance from the 
Governor of Kayn (during his rebellion), some reliable persons stated that the said Governor 
on arrival of the Sirdar at Barjand with five hundred sowars and some footmen received him 
with great houor and hospitality. He paid the Sirdars daily expenses until an order was 
received from Persia that some money for road expenses as well as some persons collected from 
the neighbouring country should be made over to the Sirdar. The Governor of Kayn, there- 
fore, in accordance with instructions from the Persian Government, seut supplies mad sorte 
people with the Sirdar from Barjand to Ghorian, and by advising him to adopt a route di cent 
to that which is usually taken, sent him to the Ghorian territory. The Governor of we pine 
by name Ahi Khan Barakzai, who knew nothing about the arrival of the Sirdar, agit An x 
taken prisoner, and his country brought into possession by the Sirdar. Sirdar Futteh Mahome 


i is i i ’ infantry troops and some 

a t of this information sent three thousand cavalry and in y p 
allies are Ghorian wader the command of Sirdar Abdulla Khan and his son. On being 
ig t of these troops, Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan with his own 


informed of the movemen : u bie 
£ollowers and with some sowars and footmen from Ghorian a te oppose them, and iilte: ee 

i iol i i i ci » of them as prisouers. he officer. 
serious firht succeeded in defeating them and in taking some o p 


of these troops ran away and the mounted men and those ‘eheoage me. ahaa g cos ate 
artillery gans and who were taken prisoners were given hopes 0 é ace y be ppud 
they having started with him and his followers came to Herat mi ie siege to oe ae 
citizens also sympathised with him, and between him and some o py ae Penal nate ad 
communications were carried on eecretly. ‘The siege lasted for a + days: “ pel ecb 
made and possession was taken of the fort. Sirdar Futteh Mahome nan, bi ; 
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other Chiefs were killed. During my sojourn at Herat I carefully ascertained that since th 
communications and presents are sent by the Sirdar to the Mir of Kayn, and by the latte e 
the former. The Amir Shere Ali Khan having received information about the French 
between the Sirdar and the Mir of Kayn, wrote to him that he was much displeased with tl 1p 
line of conduct as his reputation before the British Government will suffer, and that he sho id 
therefore return all the presents sent by the Mir to him. My enquiry satisfied me that tw : 
three carpets, a few maunds of tobacco, and some picees of old farash were purchased for : . 
satisfaction of the Amir under the pretence of the presents of the Mir having been return i 
though those presents which were good and valuable were in reality retained by the Sirur 
The friendship between the Mir and the Sirdar was as strong until my departure from Tene 
as before, and itis still so. As regards the friendship between the Sirdar and the Persian 
Government, I am fully satisfied that it is warm enough. I can give reasons verbally to 
substantiate this fact. 


APPENDIX XIV. 


NARRATIVE BY EXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER GHOLAM AHMED OF HIS VISIT TO 
KABUL IN MAY 1874. 


(Referred to in paragraph 95, Chapter VJ 


[7ranslation.} 


On the 8th May 1474, at 8 a.st., on arrival of Mirza Mahomed Ibrahim KI 
of the Meer Moonshee, Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, to conduct me to the Pua te 
I waited on His Highness in company with the British Agent, Atta Mahomed Khan, and 
his Moonshees, Bukitiar Khan and Abdoolla Khan. His Highness made some polite enquiries 
as to the health, &., of Commissioner, Lady Pollock, and their children. On my represent- 
ing to His Highness that Commissioner was anxions that by the Grace of God His Hiehneas’ 
family matters should he suitably settled, he gave no reply, and I imagined that His Highness 
did not wish that any representations about State matters should be made in the first 
public interview, or that he did not like to allow me to speak directly about such matters. 
His Highness said “after the countries you have travelled in you will laugh at the resources 
of this kingdom and think it a desert.” In reply to this [ represented “ may God save Your 
Highness; 18 years ago Tecame to this country in the time of the late Amir Dost Mahomed 
Kban; the army has since then made very great improvement in discipline, &c. Every 
Measure requires to be perfected gradually ; a desert is converted into a garden by continuous 
successful efforts.” I then submitted the presents which I had brought with me, and His 
Highness appreciated the breech-loading gun and the lamps. As to the saddle, I said that, 
though if was purchased by the Commissioner in India, it was made in Europe by a well- 
known saddler. After receiving these presents His Highness remarked, “ the friendship existing 
between Russia and England has been inereased by the recent marriage of the Emperor’s 
daughter with the Duke of Edinburgh; every sovereign, however, looks to his own interests 
in the State matters. ‘lhe Prince and Princess are at present at Nice (?), and will thence 
go to London.” 

On the 9th May 1874 I took the presents which I had brought for Syud Noor Mahomed 
Shah, the Sadr-i-Azam, to that high officer. 

On the 10th idem I intimated my wish to have a private interview with him, and by 
permission of the Amir he replicd that I could see him on the 12th May, on which date I 
waited on him in company with the Agent, and after a short polite conversation represented to 
bim as follows :—‘ On this occasion of my deputation to pay a friendly visit to the Amir on 
his part, the Commissioner observed at the time of my departure from Peshawur that he had 
been informed by several papers that the British Government had offered some rifles and ten 
Jakhs of rupees to the Amir, that on his arrival at Peshawur be found that the rifles had been 
taken to Kabul and the money was lying in deposit, that when I could find a suttable oppor- 
tunity I should represent to you and His Highness the Amir that through friendship and 
affection (towards the Amir) Commissioner did not consider it suitable to see the money 
remain for a long time in deposit or have it recredited to Government.” He (the Sadr-i-Azam) 
observed that Commissioner must be acquainted with the discussions which he had had with 
Mr, Macnabb in this matter at Peshawur, and that no communication declining the above offer 
in money has been sent by the Afghan Government to the English authorities. Then turning 

irer, he said that it would be hetter to settle this matter in consult- 


towards the Agent, as an enqu? e 
ation with the Amir. ‘After this I represented as follows :—“ On the same occasion as stated 


above, Commissioner in the interests of the Government of Afgbanistan and the British 
Government considered it advisable that I should say on his own part that, though he had 
received no paper, he was informed that His Excellency the Viceroy had directed the Yarkund 
Mission to return to India vid Kashmir ; that if this Mission had returned through Afghanistan, 


it would have tended to exhibit better friendship existing between the British and the Afghan 
Government. If a proposed measure were really impossible, the excuse of inability to carry it 
out would suffice, but where friendship existed and a measure said a a a pe ne 
(or appeared) practicable, then astonishment was aroused (or ereated).”  'T’ + a Hs a sai 
that he had full and complete discussions in this matter before His Exce ony a iceroy, 
that he did not like to repeat them, that he was not aware whether or not t pat ee 
were made known to Commissioner, but that if I gave bim a written ¢ ea ri hate 
responsible as Lo any objection (on part of Government) to the rediscussion is is on . e 
would invite the Amir’s attention to it. His object in thus replying a, ea ' urther 
discussions in the matter; the Amir must have been informed by Boe Ky a is interview, 
of the purport of my representations as above, as I considered it ee = ae beet aera € 
him, and His Highness must have consulted with the aaa ae pa bs 
he must have understood the real object of Commissionet, ???., t ; “3 she nee fe) 
arrival at Kabul I should point out on bis part, in His Highness ne inci aR 
conduce to the greater cementing of friendsbip, that the matter di ne a P ‘ager 
discussions, and that Commissioner did not make the above observations W 
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moving the Sadr-i-Azam to renew any discussions or obtain any object. The Sadr-i-Aza 
observed first that discussions in the matter had been concluded, and that it was not sileanlite 
to make mention about it again to the Amir, and said that be would bring my representations 
to the notice of the Amir in a suitable manner, and that he would cither send for me after 
four days, or that I should send a servant to him after four days, enquiring whether or not m 
attendance was required. y 


On the 13th May 1874 1 had the honor of waiting on the Amir the sccond time. Hig 
Highness remarked that the people of Ireland were said to be generally Jess obedient and 
submissive than the people of England and Scotland, and when I replied that they were not 
noted for disobedience of orders, and that they might be obstinate (or self-willed) in a few 
instances, His Highness said that they are intelligent people and better than those who 
profess obedience in this country, but that they pay taxes, &c., with some difficulty. ] 
represented that there is probably no kingdom the people of which pay Government demands 
without pressure, 


After this I said that ten lakhs of Enfield rifle cartridges were ready at Peshawur- 
that they were not made over to Shahmurd Khan along with the rifles formerly sent rh 
Kabul, because Syud Nur Mahomed Shab had stated at Simla that similar cartridges were 
made at Kabul; and that, as now His Highness wishes for them, the Agent has received in- 
structions to ask His Highness to arrange for the number of camels which will be required 
to bring them to Kabul. ‘The Amir observed that of course these cartridges were prepared at 
Kabul, but with great expense and labor. His Highness then remarked that European military 
officers dealt with Native soldiers in a strict and severe mavner. I said that they are certainly 
strict in matters of instruction, but that they receive well-disciplined soldiers with kindness, and 
are also kind to others after drilling is over. His Highness continued that the British officers 
award sentences of imprisonment to soldiers for light offences, and the Agent replicd that in 
spite of sentences of imprisonment and other heavy punishments awarded the number of cases 
continue (a polite way of hinting that punishment is necessary). His Highness further 
said— Many of the British officers are polite, kind, energetic, and well-experienced in 
administration, I refer to the late Lord Mayo, how able and polite he was, but it is a matter 
of great regret that a man of this country has behaved so ill as to kill him. In like manner, 
see how (the late Hon’ble Chief Justice) Norman and Major Macdonald have been unjustly 
(‘barnahak’) dealt with. When British troops were in the Bala-Hissar of Kabul, an Afghan 
killed a British officer and took flight; 1 found the Afghan alive when I reached Kabul.” 
I said that the Afreedee who killed Lord Mayo had made up his mind to lose his life before 
acting as he did owing to aberration of mind when Lord Mayo chanced to visit the Andamans. 
Had he not done so very likely his murderer would have killed Azmse/fi Also that Mr. 
Norman’s murderer was a Wahabee, and that number of murders in Kabul had decreased of 
late as compared to former times, when people were found committing such offences in bazars 
recklessly. The Amir evidently offered the above remarks with reference to what I had said 
on the previous day to the Sadr-i-Azam as to the Yarkund Mission. It was an indirect way 
of hinting at the dangers attending the proposed route by Kabul, and the consequent dislike 
of His Highness to its adoption. 


On the 15th May 1874 I intimated my wish to the Sadr-i-Azam, Syud Nur Mahomed 
Shah, to have another interview with him, and he replied that I might see him the next day. 
He brought my wish to the notice of the Amir, and His Highness first sent for Bukhtiar 
Khan, but when he could not be found, the Agent, Atta Mahomed Khan, was summoned, 
when both he and Bukhtiar Khan waited on His Highness. He asked them for what purpose 
I desired to meet the Sadr-i-Azam, and they said that they did not know it. The next day the 

It will be noted that no mention whatever was Sadr-i-Azam gave me the honor of meeting bim 
made by. His Highness or Syud Nur Mahored Shoh at his house, and after the customary polite con- 
of Seistan affairs, or of the arbitration. versation asked me whether I had called on him 

(Sd) FR. Pottoce, = for any object, or whetber the interview was only 

Commissioners 4 formal one. I said that as I had the honor of 

his company with the Seistan Mission and in other places, I was anxious to see him as frequently 

as possible, but that as he was occupied in his work, 1 did not venture to ask him for that 
purpose. 

After this finding that he was not going to give any reply to the message which ] com- 
municated to him on the 12th May 1874, though he had promised to do so, I said, in the 
course of conversation on some other subject, that I had recovered from the fatigues of the 
journey, that the weather was getting hot, and that I intended to return to Peshawur, In 
reply, be said that he would bring this to the notice of the Amir. On my telling bim that 
he had promised on 12th May to send for me after four days, he remarked that I should 
represent on his part to the Commissioner that in reality the subject alluded to was a transaction 
of receiving the money and of making arrangements for Her Majesty’s Ambassador's return 
to India wd Afghanistan; that it was considered inadvisable to give this permission, 022., 
for Mr. Forsyth’s return vid Afwhanistan, lest Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan should make 
this a pretext for raising disturbances; that when arrangements could not be made for the 
British Ambassasor’s return vid Afghanistan, the above moncy appeared an offer to which the 
Afghan Government was not entitled (literally it was a sort of shame to receive it) ; that when 
the Amir had no hesitation in accepting the two lakhs of rupees (which he received a short 
time before his departure to Ambala), what excuse could His Highness make in accepting 
the present offer of ten lakhs of rupees, and that probably the matter would be settled before 
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my return to Peshawur, I continued that it appeared from a letter from Colonel Gordon that 
be was to leave Panja, Wakhan, on the 26th April 1874, and the Sadr-i-Azam said 
that Colonel Gordon had to hault pending the recovery of horses, &e., from illness or fatigue 
that discussions in this matter were concluded, and that it was not necessary to reopen the 
question. He asked me whether Atta Mahomed Khan was to be recalled ‘to India, and 
I replied that deliberations had not yet been held on this question. He said that the 
Foreign Secretary asked him at Simla as to what kind of man Atta Mahomed Khan 
was, and that he replied that he (Atta Mahomed Khan) was a good man, on which the 
Foreign Secretary laughed and said “ Bukhtiar hai” (meaning that Bukhtiar Khan had been 
invested with great authority by Atta Mahomed Khan). 


On the 17th May 1874 I went over to the Amir’s to pay 4 complimentary visit to His 
Highness, and after a short formal conversation His Highness, in remarking on the unfavorable 
condition of the people of Afghanistan, observed “in my first interview with the late 
Governor-General of India in presence of Seton-Karr, I observed that if it were intended that 
Afghanistan should enjoy prosperity, the said intention could not be carried out by the recent 
offer of two lakhs of rupees, of which forty thousand rupees were expended in the purchase of 
the presents brought to Ambala, sixty thousand rupees were paid to servants, and the remain- 
ing one lakh of rupees with 5,000 guns were lying at Jellalabad. ‘The Governor-General 
observed that the offer was made of twelve lakhs of rupees, and I replied that I would continue 
to remain a friend of the British Government even without receiving any money from them.” 
The prosperity of Afghanistan said I lies in the power of God, improvement ig being made in 
all the branches of administration by Your Highness’ efforts and by the Grace of God. As 
soon as I said “as regards theaid of the British Government” the Amir touched upon another 
subject, and I could not add to the above phrase as I had intended “ whatever amount of 
money they have lately considered advisable to offer with regard to the circumstances of the time 
is a token of friendship and kindness,” Then His Highness asked me why we, who are 
Mahomedans and of the same religion as His Highness, did not celebrate the nomination of 
Sirdar Abdulla Khan by an illumination at Peshawur. Considering it a matter of no import- 
ance I replicd first that this was not done, hecause none of the elders sugeested it or offered 
themselves as managers of this affair. His Highness made some further observations, and I 
said that in reality no letter was sent by His Highness (either to any of the natives of 
Peshawur or the British Government), on which His Highness said that we should have asked 
him to permit them to notify this nomination (by illumination). I could have given a reply, 
but I remained intentionally silent, because I thought my representations on this subject 
might probably be at variane with the wishes of my Government, or that they might tend to 
discussions on religious points. The lengthy observations of the Amir appeared to show that 
it was thought probable at Kabul that the British Government considered His Highness 
selection of Sirdar Abdulla Khan as his heir-apparent injudicious. After concluding sg avore 
observations, His Highness enquired whether the information received by him as et e sale 
of some unserviceable artillery guns was correct, as he wished to buy one bundre : pares 
(one kharwar=800 Ibs.) of copper for the manufacture of as many new guns as eae we 
already at Kabul, in order that if the latter become unserviceable, the new guns sags ta ys 
I replied that I had seen no notice or other paper about the sale of any gone Then as 
Highness touched upon some other subjects, and afterwards expressed his aie wi 
Commissioner, and observed that he was highly gratified by that officer’s appoin ne o the 
. . His Highness also spoke of Dr. Bellew and an ei ee 

. : : i ar 
I represented that_ Commissioner entertained ag eo ela one eee she aN ae 
Highness as His Highness was kindly disposed og aoe be ViGhoee: Ae antisnel 
Highnoss in the Soistan Mission, ca a sation oF Sider Abdulla Khao ssw Hen by 
in a Kabul Diary, a murrasila about the nominat : rded by Ursulla Khan, 
Hise the King of Persia, and it was forwarded by 


the Amir to the address of S ucled Dy Uysal: hay. 
Forei ini -ul-Moolk, Governor of Seistan, by hand o 
Wa er ee aa Khan, for transmission to Teheran. ‘This Peshkhidmut 


cleans i ]-Moolk to the address of Ursulla 
ely retur rom Seistan with a letter from the Samsam-u Moolk 
Kin Sains), gesting that he had forwarded the Amir’s “ ariza” to feheten, Pb accor 
| - q ‘et cadin this letter, “ the Samsam-ul-Moolk has put down ne ies met 
(petition ont sf bi Sait devilry (“as rui shaitanat-i-khud.”) Then he spoke wi aoe Se 
(petition) Se ais of Persia, and said “bis kingdom does not yield a alerts of even 
praise about f “4 see year, but he gets himself called a Shahinshab (eps ah Prin Tog aed 
oo Giese Vtself. for an encounter between him and my aun eu tere ent end 
tae (literally no person will sec Spee be eee aotaned sel foleialay ese cveP 
re pre t time represented “ of course Fersi ecte pic 
oot aera re States, cthetrae the pee ee oles oe ae hire, Pe soongh 
i sscin Khan, Peshkbidmu ? 
ee au ae to, was then called in, and he made a enteeenianes 
<s fe tha uniieniplied and distressed. condiion¢f Na ciaenie ts mee ae 
ir? i that His Hig ¢ a 
oe BE te ae ea ie ae ariza?’ in Ursulla Khan’s letter, but on account 
on accoun aving rea 


i e given against the Samsam- 
i Hossein Khan must have g : I arnsé 
at getoe, Sescnnly, Oe a ion on the Seistan border, His Highness said ina 


i ck, of inst his administrati 4 Basti 
caw Sette ile Shah of Persia, who lately visited Europe, oe he ee al ied 
otk ie position in which he is (in the world).” Then he laughe 


: er a 
wearing jewelry aud embroidered dresses 1n Europe. 
i) 


Peshawur Division. 
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On the 20th May 1874 I again waited on Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, and on hie 
enguiry as to my intentions I said that, as the climate was getting hot, it would be bette 
if I could get permission to return to Peshawur. “A guest is never ordered to go away,” said 
he, ‘but should you like, you can obtain the Amir’s permission to return to Peshawur on the 
23rd May 1874, and leave the next day. As regards the money, my observations about it. aye 
the same which I communicated to you the other day; if it 1s lying in au English Treasury 
suppose it lying in our Treasury (meaning that it was the same thing), let it remain there, 
and we will send for it when we require it; we have not declined to take it in any paper; the 
letter which was sent to Mr. Macnabb about (Snider) guns contained at the end ‘by the help 
of God further accounts will follow,’ this was an allusion to the above money.” I Tepresented 
to him, “very good, there is no division (between the British and the Afghan Governments.) 
I made mention of this matter by permission of Commissioner on account ol’ the objection 
(to the money being kept in deposit for a long time.) In my last interview with the Amir, 
His Highness made some remarks on the prosperity of Afghanistan and as to his assistance 
by the British Government, and I applauded His Highness for the efforts which were being 
made by him for the comfort, peace, &c., of his subjects; but when I attempted to make 
any representations about the above money, His Highness commenced observations on another 
subject, and I did not consider it advisable t> invite His Highness’ attention to what I had 
to say and which I have communicated to you.” The Sadr-i-Azam said that I was quite right 
in not inviting the Aimir’s attention to the representations which I had made before him (the 
Sadr-i-Azam) about the above money; that we had entered into discussions on a subject about 
which I had obtained no documentary authority, and that it was therefore advisable that they 
should now be concluded. I said, “very good, Commissioner wished me to make the above 
representations in this matter merely from his friendly disposition (towards the Amir), and it 
was incumbent on me to carry out bis wishes. The matter does not require any arguments; 
as you were with Commissioner for some months with the Seistan Mission, and you knew 
that I was with him, and you had become acquainted with me, he (Commissioner) did not 
consider it necessary to give me written permission for making such representations.” On this 
he observed that I was correct; that one day at Peshin, Commissioner in the course of some 
conversation had told him that he trusted me like a brother, and that my presence should not 
he considered objectionable when discussions on any subject were taking place between him 
(the “Syud”) and Commissioner; that he (the Syud) was convinced of Commissioner’s 
confidence in me, and that he had spoken about it to the Amir a few days before my arrival 
at Kabul. He then enquired about the Snider guns, and I told him that I did not know at 
the time of my departure from Peshawur how far these guns had been brought, and that I 
only knew that on receipt of a letter from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, the Secretary of State had given orders for their despatch vié the Suez Canal. The 
Sadr-i-Azam again continued his observations ag to the return of the Yarkund Mision v/é 
Afghanistan by saying, “I had discussions about this Mission at Simla with His Excellency the 
Viceroy; to cut the statement short, it is not advisable that one who is feasted by another should 
not allow the Agent of the latter to come to his house (meaning that it was difficult to have to 
refuse permission for the transit of the Mission and yet to take the treasure). Should Commis- 
sioner ever write any letter in this matter, he should consider my above observations as merely my 
own. I think your observations are also on your own part, though in reality both your and my 
observations may be on the part of our Governments.” I replied thaé the object of my deputa- 
tion was to ask after the health, &c., of the Amir, and to deliver some presents to His 
Highness, that Commissioner considered it a fair opportunity to direct me to make a few 
observations on his part on which no discussions were required. He asked me whether 
Commissioner placed confidence in him, and I said that he did trust him on account of the 
friendship which exists between them. ‘'That’s enongh (meaning that he was satisfied),” said 
he, “I will see about this matter some time shortly. Did you speak about this matter in the 
Agency Office?” When I told him that I had spoken nothing in the Agency Office in this 
matter further than what I had said in presence of the Agent on the occasion of my interview 
with him (the Sadr-i-Azam) on 12th May, he expressed himself gratified. 


_ On the 23rd May 1874 1 paid my last visit to the Amir; and His Highness, in remark- 
ing ou the manufactures of Afghanistan, observed that only kakuma, bark, and similar articles 
were prepared in his kingdom ; that I should give His Highness’ compliments to Commissioner, 
and then present to him some presents consisting of a kakuma, bark, skins, &., and two 
horses of mixed colors (spotted skew-buld) on his the (Amir’s part); that one of these horses 
should be used for riding purposes by Colonel Pollock, and the other by Lady Pollock, who, he 
said, must be by this time at Abbottabad, and that a coat of some silk fabric which His Highness 
directed my attention to was presented to His Highness by Colonel Pollock, and His Highness 
had kept it as a token of remembrance. In three of the four visits which I paid to the Amir, 
and which generally lasted from half an hour to one hour, I found only the Sadr-i-Azam and 
Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, the Meer Moonshee, present. On one occasion only Ahmed 
Ali Khan, Ursulla Khan, and Asmatoolla Khan were present with the above two officers. 
Private councils or conferences are held by order or permission of the Amir. His Highness’ 
observations were generally confined to the shortsightedness of his subjects, and to sugges- 
tions for efforts being made for their welfare. His Highness recollects a great many sulyjects 
discussed in the [ddustrated London News. 


Besides the above-mentioned visits, I waited on 10th May 1874 on the Amit’s heir- 
apparent, Sirdar Abdulla Khan, in company with Mirza Mahomed Ibrahim Khan, and he 
was gratified with the pistol which I presented to him from Commissioner. He was sitting in 
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a military dress on a chair, and his Persian and Arabic teacher was sitting on the carpet on hi 
right band. On the left. hand, at a distance of about two yards the Comen Flee “Chiet 
was sitting on a chair, and about two yards far from him the Sirdar ordered wt re lite 
manner to sit down on a chair. _ The conversation was of no special interest, but he mel a 
about Commissioner and the family, especially about the eldest son, viz., now in England oS 
gland. 


On the 23rd May 1874, after I had obtained th i issi 

i Ma ; e Amir’s permission, I agai i 
the Sirdar accompanied hy Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, and oad «T ar Re let by 
the Amir eal to my country and have come to you to pay my compliments on this 
havea hough many of your servants frequently go to Peshawur, I shall carry out your 
ear eae gee if I get any from you.” The Commander-in-Chief replied on his 
I oe Y shall we not ask you (to comply with our Tequest) if there be any; may God 

When I called on the Sadr-i-Azam, Syud Nur M i 

; yud Nur Mahomed Shah, merely to present to b 

a rifle, an album, and a box of cheroots, I asked him whether it was. ailvieatile é his aatitha 
that I should call on the Commander-in-Chief, the Mustowfee, and some other officers. but 
when I found that he made some excuses, I abandoned this intention. 


The Amir sits on a cushion about 14 yards square on a car et, on his right hand si q 
Sadr-i-Azam, Syud Nur Mahomed Shab, ae caret and on the left hand he Brice Ocal 
Atta Mahomed Khan, sits. His Highness in a kind manner ordered me to sit in front of his 
cushion. Whenever Texpressed my wish to see Nur Mahomed Shah, the latter officer, as a 
matter of precaution, always obtained the Amir’s permission, and the next day allowed ‘me to 
go over to him. Two guards are appointed behind the place where the Amir holds Durbar 
and one guard is deputed at the threshold (“deorbi") of the Durbar room, 

In the matter of the return of the Yarkund Mission the following discussions had 
taken place before my arrival at Kabul. When the Amir received Mr. Forsyth’s murrasila 
(by hand of Ibrahim Khan, Inspector) in this matter, the members of the Durbar who have 
been invested with titles by His Highness were consulted, and none of them, with the excep- 


tion of Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, considered Mr. Forsyth’s return through Afghanistan 
objectionable. After consulting with these officers 


“One of the Peshawur Kazikhey] family, and : é " : 
formerly & Naib Tebsildar, hus received an indiffereut the Amir gave a hint to Kazi Abdul Kadir,* who 
education in English. All the family are very generally waits on His Highness to read news- 


i y it was c 1 li th thaw: : ee 
Li pa Sey Gea soles ase papers, to give an opinion, and he, after understand- 
about by information sent by the Kazikheyl asto 10g the object of the Amir, said that Mr. Forsyth’s 
Dilawar Khan's object in visiting Chitral. return through Afghanistan would not be ad- 
(Sd.) F. R. Pontocs, ee to the kingdom. Syud he Mahomed 
Gee sires hah, who bad reserved his opinion, differing from 
the above members of the Durbar, concurred with 


the Kazi, and the Amir coincided with him. It will appear from the result of discussions in 
this matter and councils on other subjects that the Amir, after ascertaining the views of the 
members of bis Durbar, coincides with those opinions which he considers advantageous. His 
own opinions or views in State matters are more sound than those of the members of the 
Durbar. The views of Syuad Nur Mahomed Shah are better than those of his colleagues, 
but he seldom ventures to make the Amir deviate from an opinion which His Highness may 
have formed after deliberation as through farsightedness he does not press his own opinions 
until he finds an opportunity to do so. It is the Amir’s habit to consult with bis Durbar 
officials in all State matters; but if their opinions do not coincide with his own views, he 
introduces other persons invested with authority or otherwise influential, who apprelending his 
intentions give opinions keeping with those of His Highness. As regards otber matters, such 
as the increase or decrease of allowances, the forgiveness of crimes, &., the members of the 
Durbar can succeed one way or another in getting them settled agreeably to their wishes. 

of my private interviews with the British Agent, Atta Mahomed 
nsiders a murrasila from Sir John Lawrence and one from the late 


It appeared in one 
assistance (in money) from the British Government, 


Khan, that the Amir co 5 a 
Lord Mayo as authority for (claiming) ass 
without (expecting) a return from His Highness. 

Nothing can be said about the ultimate consequences of 


etwvee ir hi , Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan. As the Mirakhor Ahmed 
ee ead s success in persuading Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan to 


e solicited the Amir to direct Shahghassee Sherdil Khan to 


ae ; im. The Shahghassee was unwilling to go on this mission to Herat, but the 
crn of the suggestion of the Mirakhor on the consideration that atould eon 
return to Kabul, well and good, otherwise the Shahghassee will separate his two nep he 3, 
are the Sirdar’s trusted Agents, from the Sirdar, and will bring them to Ka bul. re 
Shalighassee said privately to his friends “when the Amir’s own son is rebellious towards His 


ati i , in disobeying my instructions.” The members 
i ‘hat hesitation will my nephews have in disobeying my lus! c be 
Higies what’ i is of opinion that should the Sirdar from a sense of filial 


: y other persons ar ¢ ase 
ieee rae abu in colar fan with the Mirakhor and Shahghassee, the Amir SENG pits 
him in prison, unless his (the Sirdar’s) apprehensions on being directed to ene nt a u ae 
him to cause annoyance to the Amir. His Highness merely wishes to deprive im. 2 : 

and energy without treating him directly and indirectly 
bility or otherwise of the deputation of 


authority gradually by tact : 
ri ay i ld about the advisa w 
Peoples eee ee cv of Sirdar "Mahomed Yakub Khan’s refusal to come te 


troops agaiust 


disaffection which exists 


Khan was very uncertain of hi 
return from Herat to Kabul, b 
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Kabul, the Mustowfee Hubiboolla Khav advised that Sirdar Mahomed Ibrahim Khan should 
command those troops; Ursulla Khan Ghilzai suggested the Amir’s own departure with them 
and others said that the services of Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, late Governor of Kandahar, should 
be obtained for this purpose. 


Through farsightedness and on account of uncertainty as to the future course of events 
the Amir did not disclose hisown views. It, however, appears, that His Highness is meditating 
on the appointment of a suitable Commandant for the troops who may have to procced m4 
Kandahar, and he is afraid lest in the event of he himself advancing with troops to Kandahar 
the snow on the “ Sar-i-Jungle” route (the direct road through the hills from Herat to Kabul) 
should have melted, and the Sirdar, Mabomed Yakub Khan, considering himself unable to 
oppose His Highness, should start ¢i# the said route with three or four thousand sowars to raise 
disturbances in Kabul or to attack Turkistan. He is therefore procrastinating. He intends to 
send during this summer detachments of Kabul troops to various places on the Kandahar road, 
to bave the Turkistan troops deputed to different points near Maimena, and to have some 
cavalry troops of the Chief of Maimena (Mir Hossein Khan, obtained to help the Turkistan 
troops. If it should be resolved that operations should take place against Herat, it is pro. 
bable that the Sadr-i-Azam, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, will be deputed with troops, together 
with a Barakzai Sirdar and General Daud Shah Khan, or the Naib Commander-in-Chief, 
General Hafizoolla Khan. At the same time it is probable that on arrival of Kabul troops 
in the neighbourbood of Herat the troops and Chiets in that city, who are originally natives 
of Kandahar and Kabul, may feel apprehension in aiding Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan and 
may separate from him. If so, Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan will have to vacate the Herat 
fort with a detachment of cavalry. Formerly Sirdar Mabomed Yakub Khan used to send 
presents to the members of the Kabul Durbar, such as the Mustowfee, the Mir Moonshee, &c., 
but now this custom has been discontinued. Since the Moonshee, Faiz Mahomed Khan, was 
killed by order of the Amir for being found in secret communication with the Sirdar, the 
system of the despatch of private letters by dik from Kabul to Herat has been abolished. If 
any such letters are carried by messengers, strict watch is kept over them by the sepoys who 
have been posted at various points by the Commander-in-Chief, who do not allow any traveller 
to proceed without a passport bearing the seal of the said high officer. This system is 
ostensibly adopted to prevent the flight of deserters of the Kabul army. Sirdar Mir Afzul 
Khan, Governor of Furrah, exaggerates his statements about Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, 
through his partiality towards Sirdar Abdulla Khan, who is his grandson. None of the 
influential Chiefs in the neighbourhood of Kabul intend to help Sirdar Mahomed Yakub 
Khan. His maternal uncle, Nowroz Khan, Chief of Lalpurah, can give him no assistance 
in consequence of his being so distant from him. 


The Amir Shere Ali Khan enjoys good health, and devotes almost all his daytime to 
State matters. He, in particular, supervises the discipline of the army and the management 
of the Arsenal Department and of the factories where guns and other munitions of war 
are prepared. He tries his best to getting arms made after any new European specimen which 
he may get. He sleeps only for a very short time at noon iv one of the rooms of the Durbar 
Hall, and if be is ever able to go sooner to his harem, he has to settle several questions about 
the allowances of the wives, &c., of the Barakzai Sirdars. If in Durbar any petitioner finds 
an opportunity to wait on him, he pays fair attention to his statement. He considers only 
Friday as a day of rest, and goes to see gardens or some other places worth inspection on 
horseback, or in a jampan. English newspapers are read and translated to him, and he pays 
attention to subjects which relate to State matters or mechanics. He is very economical, and 
desires that there should be as much saving of money as possible. If a farmer applies for the 
lease of a country agreeing to pay more than the actual revenue of that territory, His Highness 
gives the farm without taking into consideration the fact that the farmer will have to exercise 
oppression in realizing this excessive revenue. He is very anxious for the discipline of troops, 
and the collection of munitions of war, and is very fond of horse-breeding; he neither sends 
to, nor receives any letters or messages from, the Amir of Yarkund (Yakub Beg). His border 
adjoins the Persian frontier, but he often complains against the “Shah” in consequence of the 
want of appreciation of each other, and the difference of religion, as the Amir is a “ Suni,” and 
the Shah is of the Shia persuasion. The more satisfied the Amir remains as to the tranquillity 
of his. border adjoining the British frontier, and the more reliance as to assistance or kindvess 
he places on the British Government, the more anxiety he feels on account of the advance of 
the Russians. Almost all the people of Afghanistan share with him in his anxiety. They feel 
great apprehension on account of the receipt of a report which was subsequently published in 
the Shame-ul-Nakar of Kabul about the exchange of Karki, Charjoi, and Kulab between the 
Russians and the King of Bokhara for Samarkund and Urtappa, until such time as the said 
report was ascertained to be incorrect. The Amir has full command of his temper; he was not 
formerly so polite or kind to his officials as he has become since the flight of Sirdar Mahomed 
Ne Khan from Kabul. He is fastidious as to his diet, and the qnantity he eats is very 
ittle. 

Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan is really annoyed with his father the Amir, and it is 
probable that his dissatisfaction with the nomination of Sirdar Abdulla Khan will never be 
removed from his heart. The Amir’s disaffection towards Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan 
commences from the time when His Highness after his repulse from Kandahar arrived at Herat 
(where the Sirdar was Governor) and on departure from that place towards Balkh he (the 
Amir) requested some of the Sirdar’s revenue officials to give him some money, but the Sirdar 
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disliked this idea, and His Highness could not get any money j 

Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan bears a grudge tonncts Mes ic eae a lee 
or Kandahar, from His Highness having taken Sirdar Aldulla Khan to Mela. ind 9 
menced to deprive him (Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan) of authority from time to ‘Km “The 
Amir was very sorry for the death of Sirdar Futteh Mahomed Khan, late Governor uf : 
and of his son, Sirdar Abdul Aziz Khan, and his Highness considers that it was cael bg 


In ‘thie: lie; follows, tite: faiherthe Deets. “The Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan. The Amir never 
relntiona between the Dost and Sirdar Mir Afzul PUtPeSes to award sentences of death* to any of 
mae gene very EDARERDIES The Sirdar repentedly his relations Who cause injury to him or rebel 
rebelled, ed sear ten was forgiven, ond gradunily against, him, though he takes steps to punish them 

otherwise, This is proved hy the action which he 
(Sd.) FR. Porzocx, took against his brother, Sirdar Mahomed Shureef 
Cointhisaioney: ee prem ae Sarwar Khan, Sirdar 
; F me aan, and others. It was therefore consi- 
dered eels to attempt to Propose capital punishment for Sirdar Mahomed Yakub 
Khan. hen alter the fall of Herat Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan returned to Kabul, and 
mes an apy to ee ca it was thought most inexpedient to place him in prison, oe this 
rene would, have a : i the disevace of the Amir. Besides this objection it was feared 
est his imprisonment should prompt his younger brother, Mahomed Ayub Khan, and his 
Agents, who were left at Herat, to rebel and disturb the peace of the Kingdom. ‘I'here are 
very few adherents of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan at Kabul. His father-in-law, Sirdar 
Yabaya Khan, his trusted agents, Babadoor Khan, Shahghassee Attaulla Khan, and some 
others are at Kabul, but they possess no influence or authority. In consequence of "the punish- 
ment which was awarded to the late Moonshee Faiz Mahomed Khan, they do not venture te 
send letters abcut State matters to him frequently, nor can they do so, but if they find oppor- 
tunity, they send him as much information ag possible. Almost all the junior military officers 
are new and faithful to the Amir. As regards the high civil and military officers, such as the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Mir Moonshee, Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, Abmed Ali Khan, 
Treasurer, General Sufdur Ali Khan, Commanding the Kandahar troops, and Naib Mahomed 
Alum Khan, they undoubtedly entertain no idea of giving any assistance to Sirdar Mahomed 
Yakub Khan. Syud Nur Mabomed Shah, the Sadr-i-Azam, the Mustowfee Hubiboolla Khan, 
Ursulla Khan, Ghilzai, and Asmutulla Khan, however, are well disposed towards him, though 
for the sake of their honor and interest they desist from ostensibly giving him any aid. 
Should he through any mismanagement of the affairs of the Amir overpower His Hieliness’ 
troops, they will find an opportunity to excuse themselves to the Sirdar, and say that they never 
entertained any designs against him. On account of his being impoverished he is noted for 
taking excessive revenue in the Herat territory. His brother, Sirdar Mahomed Ayub Khan, 
is only a boy, and bis conduct does not therefore call for remarks, with the exception that be 
acts entirely in conformity with his (Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan’s) instructions. 


Sirdar Mahomed Ibrahim Khan, own brother of the late Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan, 
who was eldest son of the Amir, is the Governor of the City of Kabul. He makes over al- 
most all the civil suits for disposal to the Kazee, who sits with him in Court, but the Sirdar 
himself decides many of the criminal cases. A few civil and criminal cases of great importance 


are submitted to the Amir. 


It is said that he imposes fines on the accused persons more than the cireumstance of 
their guilt require. His father the Amir frequently applies to him in his presence, and in pre- 
sence of many other people, epithets of folly and stinginess. Tle waits once every day on the 
Amir to pay compliments to His Highness. He does not engage his attention in military 
affairs, nor does he possess any authority in that department, He does not ever incur the 
trouble of going to inspect reviews or drilling of troops. He is very anxious for_ collecting 
money. ‘Though his manners are not harsh, he is unpopular among the people of Kabul, aud 
he possesses little tact or energy. His riches amount to about two or three lakhs of rupees, and 
he holds considerable landed property. 

Sirdar Abdulla Khan, the Amir’s heir-apparent, is 13 years old. He is receiving in- 
struction in Persian and Arabic with fair progress. He waits on his father once every day in 
a military dress to pay his compliments to His Highness. The three infantry regiments * 
which the soldiers are at present about 15, 18, or 19 years old, and which mee alee 
three years ago specially after his name, with a view to their being most me tah ls betionate 
to him, are under the command of officers who instruct them in drilling. igo ir Ha 
goes almost every day to inspect ther. They receive their pay every ae ut aaa 
two months’ pay being withheld as a check on desertion. At the prseente eee fe at 
Sirdar appears to be a lad of ordinary intelligence, The Commander-in-Chief, Hossein Al 
Khan, has to wait on him as a tutor, and as an escort in the daytime. 


son of the late Sirdar Mahomed Ali Kban, the Amir’s elds) 
son, is a lad about ]4 years old, very smart, and intelligent. His a pee ee 
him popular. He considers himself as a claimant for the heir-apparen te e : oe 
father was His Highness’ eldest son, and was appointed by him his Biblia Khan 
eventually the reins of the Coyeriasy? ot ee | is Se eatne ts ae noe 

; ay Fi Sirdar Mahome aku van, he w an a ge to them, gh, 
es base Gane state of affairs, he will not be able to cause any Injury to them. 


Sirdar Ahmed Ali Khan, 
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The Amir is very favorably disposed to him, and he occasionally waits on His Hichness to pay 
compliments. He is under the guardianship of his uncle, Sirdar Mahomed Ibrahim rae: 
Governor of Kabul. A 


The Sadr-i-Azam, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, is the most intelligent and clever officoy 
of all the members of the Durbar. In the management of political affairs the Amir considers 
his views better than those of the other members. He, however, follows the Amir’s views aa 
does not give an opinion before ascertaining the intentions of His Highness. ‘The Amir 
desires that this officer should examine the accounts of the income and expenditure of the 
kingdom, and introduce a new system of realising the Government revenue, taxation, &¢ 
This can hardly be done at present on account of the dissension which has been stirred ‘in 
between the Amir and Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, and because this system will be eee 
detrimental to the Mustowfee Hubiboolla Khan, and his agents and adherents such as Khuda 
Nazar Khan, Warduk, Governor of Ghaznee, and other influential persons, and will cause great 
annoyance to them. Should the above anxiety be removed, and should a fair opportunity 
present itself, the Sadr-i-Azam will undoubtedly adopt measures for the recovery of the money 
already misappropriated by Government servants, and for the prevention of embezzlement in 
future. He and the Amir contemplate the idea of making such arrangements ag may enable 
them to collect 14 crores of rupees a year, instead of one crore 10 lakhs at present realised on ac. 
count of the Government revenue, and the various cesses in Afghanistan. ‘he members of the 
Durbar, such as Mustowfee Hubiboolla Khan, the Commander-in-Chief, Hossein Ali Khan, 
Ahmed Ali Khan, Treasurer, and others, who have to kcep accounts or to spend money for Gov- 
ernment purposes, feel apprehensive on account of his disinterested (or impartial) (literally “dry,” 
or khushk) disposition. He treats the people of Kabul other than the above members in a super- 
cilious mauner. He purposes putting a stop to the present system of the British Acent himself 
presenting all reference from the English Government to the Amir, and wishes that after the 
present Agent, Atta Mahomed Khan, is recalled from Kabul, the new Agent should bring all 
matters through him to the notice of the Amir. He will not probably be able to obtain the 
Amnr’s consent to this proposal. His Highness may not concede to this innovation, not 
because of any want of confidence in the Sadr-i-Azam, but because His Highness himself is a 
very enquiring, observant, and painstaking ruler. The intervention of the Sadr-i-Azam would 
cause considerable delay in the disposal of almost all references from the British Government. 


Mustowfee Hubiboolla Khan belongs to the Warduk (Ghilzai between Kabul and 
Ghuznee) tribe. He possesses full authority in the revenue branch of the administration of the 
kingdom. He can enhance, remit, or reduce the Government revenue; be issues cheques, and 
is the Controller of Accounts. Hence almost all the Government servants have to deal with 
him. He is a man of fairly polite manners. At present there are three infantry regiments 
wholly consisting of the men of his tribe in government employ in Afghanistan, and one of 
his relations by name Ghulam Haidar Khan is a Brigadier. Many of the men of his tribe 
are also in the army at Kabul. He is really loyal to the Ainir, and His Highness is also kind 
to him. The people of Kabul say that in the last five or six years he has accumulated about 
eight or ten lakhs of rupees for himself. The Amir does not intend to bring him into disgrace 
for any misappropriation of Government money, but he wishes that he should desist from this 
line of conduct, and that all such money be credited in future to Government.  1ll-feeling 
exists between him and Syud Nur Mahomed Shah. 


The Commander-in-Chief, Hossein Ali Khan, is a Kazilbash, and is most faithful to the 
Amir. He is a native of Kabul, Kazilbash quarter(Chandaul). In addition to his otber duties 
he is employed as a tutor to Sirdar Abdulla Khan. The Amir knows that he will not be able 
to perform satisfactorily the duties of his high and most responsible office, but he docs not fail 
to place confidence in him otherwise, because he thinks that as he is not a man of influence 
(literally a Chief of any tribe) it suits his interests to remain loyal and a well-wisber to His 
Highness. He keeps the Amir well informed of all important and unimportant military 
matters. He supervises all the factories in whieh guns, smzll arms, uniforms, &c., ave prepared, 
and acts agreeably to the Amir’s orders and instructions. He is not well up in army discipline, 
&e. He is an illiterate man, but performs his duties with great zeal. Many Generals, Briga- 
diers, and other officers of rank only obey his orders from fear of the Amir (or under protest). 
General Daud Shah, who possesses mre experience (than the Commander-in-Chief), and who 
considers himself, an old military officer, is seriously dissatisfied at being obliged by His High- 
nese the Amir to remain as one of his subordinates. 

Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, Mir Moonshee, is the Private and Government Secretary 
of the Amir. He has gained His Highness’ confidence, and he is admitted to councils (which 
are held about State matters) more frequently than the other members of Durbar. He 
acts agreeably to the Amir’s intentions, and attaches himself to no party. All the murra- 


silas from the Amir are written by him, or under his supervision, and he is the Superintend- 
ent of the Postal Department in Afghanistan. 


Ahmed Ali Khan, Treasurer, is as faithful to Sirdar Abdulla Khan astothe Amir. He is 
the Superintendent of the Octroi Department of Kabul, of which the income is about ten 


lakhs of rupees a year. In almost all councils which are held about State matters he is found 
present, but his opinion is seldom asked for. 


Asmatulla Khan and Ursulla Khan, Ghilzai Chiefs, receive more allowances and possess 
more property than they enjoyed before. They are loyal to the Amir, and are allowed to give 
opinions in State matters, though His Highness does not concur with them on account of their 
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views being anintellectual. However, their opiniona ; ; 

Mahomed Yakub Khan, oranv Chief, &c., are i i Ae m private matter 

NOR re ate einen eel suitable, A uephew of eral ee 

men of his tribe are sep heers | .e, 

Dy nea thee Chios oe branes in several infantry regiments. ‘The Ami 

" : eeting recruits, and considerine - ne Arnir places great 

them with kindness. ering them very useful to him, treats 
, 


8, such aa about Sirdar 
. great assistance to His High- 
a Khan is a Brigadier. Many of the 


The people of Kabul say that 2 : 
aaplareil nie Ceo a Treen vee are 32 infantry regiments at Kabul. It 
Sherpoor and in the BalacHiee: int ae (0) fete and standards at Siasang and Ta, a 
suaimunt coptuina dn: abn, Tueluiling Mae ee a2 infantry regiments at Kabul. us 
their homes, and there are therefore. érily al ney of the sepoys have gone on furlough to 
Kabul. ‘The three infantry regiments ahah bout six thousand infantry troops at present ab 
fuiloagl:fo-tier lismbs, he Sane be " are deputed to Jellalabad in winter have gone on 
all of them are young, stout men, but rae appeur more submissive than before. “Almost 
soos dissatisfied ith odie eailioey Sani eppetietreed in drilling, &c. Many of them 
iain otic Sontinne for dinuccuhe ai if a probable that if the present “efforts for 
will he able to perform their ditties with ey ed will gain satisfactory instruction, and 
consiatg-ct tlie peenle of Ghilsaiand Werk it. é t present the majority of these troops 
Aurotha Phe SE Liew bus aetna oa: ae won of the Ghilzai) tribes. It may appear 
time prove injurious to the bnedom te fi ioe place in the Amir’s army may at some 
fetlieg tanhis aetive-O) basaucate pene so 1g ness 18 glad to see so Many men of these 
guncies, tend] ELECTUS thant theme ith cae ae ee in all accidents and contin- 
not distant, and if furlough is granted them, they can ie others ; (2) because their homes are 
and (3) because they are brave and bold Each a a i ae quickly when desired to do 0 ; 
(=5 Rupees 12 annas of English vain) - cote sie able Tupees of Kabul currency 
ssifliety 46. aelluee gn ineieade ficle pats ose a hee neler Officers possess no 
oe of ee months’ pay one or two riontliel nay fs raanntal Rape ind Sane 
uniforms, niforms are generally kept i zi ‘ ab ihe eek ol 
sort of common dress oP oie Seton sr Ae iinet ullinwe: pee ne hope dll he 
according to the beight of the men. The Commanding Of oe a ona 
sepoy without the permission of the Commander-in-Chief. In a ae ee ee 
both the English and Pushtu technical terms are used The ma ain Meee hada saat) 
forms for about fifty thousand soldiers. 1 found the batteries oF uric ar babi Lento 
arders but siete horses were not at that place. In winter their horses si ‘at da plates aout 

Why wes *, . a ms 
sees meee aaa Keouls at preseut some of them are in Deh-Afghanan and other places, one 

There are factories for artillery guns, rifles, an i 
performed in them is very little, for eratanes, 500 RUD parouesson: a rigs es 
day. The Amir desires to have steam or water machinery prepared foe the vabnts ture of 
these articles. Mirza Abdul Kureem, who was sent last year by His Highness to Lakow 
and thence to the Roorkee Engineering College, is preparing a machine on a water cut in Deh- 
Afgbanan, the water of which is sufficient for the working of two mills. A model of 
ten-barvelled artillery gun has also been prepared in wood. 

There are 12 cavalry regiments in the province of Kabul, and each regiment consists of 
400 sowars. ‘he sowars who were sent in the winter to Charikar, to the Kohistan, and other 
places have not yet returned. Judging from the strength, appearance, &e., of the artillery 
horses and of the baggage ponies, the cavalry horses must be good and suitable. In conse- 
quence of the absence of sowars on leave nothing can he said about discipline and drilling. 


Two infantry regiments are permanently deputed to the Bala-Hissar to guard the Durbar 
Hall, the Amir’s harem, the magazine stores, and all the entrances to the Bala-Hissar. At 
night watch is kept up so strictly that even a man of rank and position is not allowed to pass 
unless he mentions the “parole” This is done by order of the Commander-in-Chief—(1) 
because he fears lest Sirdar Mahomed Sarwar Khan and Sirdar Abdul Azeez Khan, sons of 
the late Sirdar Mahomed Azim Khan, should escape from imprisonment; and (2) because he 
considers it incumbent on him to guard the Amir most carefully. 

There are about 1,800 Government camels and 400 ponies at Kabul as carriage for Gov- 


ernment baggage. 
The Amir has at present about 3 


24 lakhs is purely Government money, 


is placed over it, and the remaining 11 or 12 lakhs of rupees, nsist 
about 2+ lakhs of rupees, is His Highness’ private 


ratiskas and of diamonds to the value of ° 
money, and is kept in the chief harem, v/z., where Sirdar Abdulla Khan’s mother lives, One 
His Highness took it from Sirdar 


of these diamonds is worth about 60 or 70 thousand rupees. 
left Kabul for Ambala. At present the annual 


Aminoodowla Khan when he (the Amir) 
savings of Government money amount to three or four lakhs of rupees. As regards the other 
treasuries of Afghanistan, not more than one lakh of rupees is kept in each treasury. 
To the north of the present City of Kabul a new city called Sherpoor is being built near 
A Balo-Hissar or fort is 


a“ tappa” called “ Tappa Beebee Mahro,” about one mile in length. Bala 
to be built on the “tappa” itself, at a distance of about half a mile from it will be constructed 


certain walls to enclose the city, near them military lines will be built and the houses for 
citizens will be constructed. To the south of this tappa, at @ distance of half a mile the walls 


5 or 36 lakhs of rupees of Kabul currency, of which 


in custody of Ahmed Ali Khan, Treasurer, and a guard 
which consist of gold tillas and 
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af the city have risen in some places about 12 feet high, and in others more than this. Th 
breadth of the wall is about 13 or 14 fect. The city will assume an oval form when completed. 
A heavy gun fired from the mound near Deh-Afghanan to the south-west of this tappa id 
cause injury to this city, but rifles or muskets can do no harm. The ground is more leye} isis 
that of the old city. As there is net sufficient accommodation at present at Kabul for ite 
residence of troops in winter, the new lines which will be bailt on this tappa will remove this 
diffeulty. Should the coustruction of this city continue te proceed at present pace, its ste 
pletion will take eight years. The Amir has devised the construction of this city—(1) to avoid 
the difficulty which the Kabul troops experience in winter on account of want of accommoda- 
tion; (2) to make his reign by calling it after his name; and (3) to bring such people as he 
may chovse to reside there. 


The Barakzai Sirdars generally confine themselves to their houses, and though they attend 
the Amir’s Durbar occasionally, they do not really care to do so, because they are not treated 
with as much kindness or politeness in conversation as they think themselves entitled to. 
Most of them engage themselves in agnienltural pursuits. Though they desire that such occur. 
rences should present themselves as would enable them to collude with the Amir’s enemies 
they can hardly raise any disturbances or kindle fire. If they continue to remain in the present 
powerless state for 10 or 12 years, and if out of them Wullee Mahomed Khan, Shamsudin 
Khan, Mahomed Umar Khan, Yahaya Khan, and Zakria Khan should die, the Amir will have 
no cause to feel anxiety on account of these Sirdars, as the other Sirdars are youths and will 
gradually become loyal to His Highness. Of the Kandahar Sirdars, Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan 
is the senior and possesses about 12 or 18 lakhs of rupees. He is the Governor of Furrah and 
is really loyal to the Amir. Sirdar Sher Ali Khan (Kandaharee), though somewhat annoyed 
nt his removal from the Government of Kandahar, aud on account of the discontinuance of 
some allowances, is not so adverse as to stir up any disturbances, nor can he do so during his 
residence at Kabul. The other Kandahar Sirdars are occupied in the management of their 
lauds, &e. 


All the finance records are in custody of the Mustowfee Hubiboolla Khan, and they are 
kept in his house. One copy of them is kept by the sons of Mustowfee Abdul Razak, and 
another copy remains with the agents of the Sadr-i-Azam, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah. The 
authority of issuing instructions for the speedy or slow realization of Government revenue and 
other cesses is held by the Mustowfee Hubiboolla Khan alone. Mirza Mahomed Hassan 
Khan, the Mir Moonshee, keeps all the murrasilas which come to the address of the Amir. 
Only a few murrasilas from the late Lord Mayo, Sir John Lawrence (now Lord Lawrence), 
and the Russian Governor-General at Tashkend, are kept by the Amir himself as “ Sunnuds” 
(or documentary evidence). His Highness is making effurts tor the collection of all murrasilas 
which were received before he assumed the reins of government, and has now opened a book 
in which all murrasillas are copied. This was not done before. He is ulso making enquiries 
into the object and result of the deptution of all Agents sent by the late Amir Dost Mahomed 
Khan to the British Government, or of the deputation of those sent by the latter to the 


former. He strongly desires that all Government records be kept in a Government house 
under a guard. 


The diks established between Peshawur, Kabul, Kandahar, and Turkistan carry letters 
regularly and add to comfort of the people, but no arrangements have yet been made for the 
improvement of this department by which the Government might realize any pecuniary 
advantage. In summer the dik from Kabul reaches Peshawur in 34 days, the Kandahar dik 
comes in éix days, and the Turkistan dik ravhes Kabul in about the same period. Three dak 
start from, and arrive at, each of the above stations every month. 


Of the leading Governors I give accounts of as many as I know :— 


1. Shahmurd Khan, Governor of Jellalabad, is an ingenuons-hearted (‘ safdil”) and a quiet 
man. He is well acquainted with the people of Jellalabad, exercises little oppression, and 1s 
not much in the habit of taking bribes. Outside the Jellalabad town he has constructed a 
village and prepared a few gardens, and spends a portion of his time in their improvement. 
He considers the Government of Jellalabad better for bim than other Governorships, though 
they may be more lucrative. In cases of theft of property from British territory he exerts 
himeelf well for two reasons in the apprehension of criminals and the recovery of stolen pro- 
perty—(1) because he occasionally comes to Peshawur, and is received with honor by the 
British authorities ; and (2) because he is a man naturally of good disposition. In other matters 
which are beyond bis power, he does not take any steps without the permission of the Amir, 
of whom he ie much afraid, In consequence of the laxity of his influence over his subordi- 


nates, who exercise oppression, people of two or three tribes go every year to the Amir to 
complain against him, 


2. Sirdar Wullee Mahomed Khan, Governor of Kurram, takes many bribes and realizes 
excessive revenue for himself, and if complaints are made to the Amir, His Highness passes 
over them, because he is an influential Sirdar, though after the death of Amir Dost Mahomed 
Khan he took part in strirring up strife in the family. He appears to have now desisted from 
such intentions. He owns about seven or eight lakhs of rupees in cash. His brother, Faiz 
Mahomed Khan, who possessed full authority in Turkistan, was killed on the Amir’s side in 


the battle which took place at Bajgah. The Amir desires to see Sirdar Wullee Mahomed Khan 
in some occupation (to keep him out of mischief). 
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3. Khudai Nazar Khan Warduk is the Gover i i 
revenue, and through partizan feeling wrongfully sn Beek ee ad it6 be 
against him in politics, _ When he was tntely at ‘Kabul some people of the hindus bei 5 
to Kabul to complain against him to the Amir. His son placed their relations, i ety “tthe 
Amir received this report, but in consequence of Sirdar Mahomed Yakuh Kha fy matt ie 
passed over tlicae complaints which were about the misappropriation of Covtinitonh ainteye 7 


4. Naib Mahomed Alum Khan is the Governor of Turkistan. Having deelared himself 
a well-wisher of Sirdar Abdulla Khan, he has gained the Amir’s kindness H exercive. 
oppression over his subjects, and, besides the Government revenue, takes in “adifferent Favs, 
horses and other _presents in money, &e., to the value of abant two lakhs o€ Rupees from the 
Chiefs of lis territory every year for the Amir. After dedueting all the ex cna, from the 
Government revenue, he forwards the surplus money to the Kabul treasury. tHe is more ident 
than the other Governors of Afehanistan. [le has appointed spies in hig territory and beyond 
his border. I did not hear that any Russian waited on him in Turkistan, but it . very pro- 
bable that some Russians may be travelling in diseuise in that country to collect fifemmiiton 
about it. IIe sends ho written reports to the Amir about his frontier, but makes verbal repre. 
sentations to His Highness when he comes to Kabul. He has kept an Ageut at Kabul ae 
sends him information about Durbar matters. 


As far as I could ascertain, Barat Ali, an Agent of Syud Jan, trader (who went to 
Bokbara and Samareand), writes news at Kabul for the Russians. His letters co to Bokhara 
to another Agent of Syud Jan, and theuce they are sent to the Russians, and thus the chain 
of communication is continued. 


The following is a brief account of trade in Afghanistan :—On account of the security of 
the road merchandise is carried from Peshawur as far as Turkistan. As regards the approxi- 
Thate value of goods exported from and imported to Afghanistan and Bokhara, all goods pass 
through the Kabul city, and the octroi officials realize ten lakhs of Rupees a year. ‘The tax is 
ostensibly 24 per cent. (“Chehl-o-Yak”) on value. According to this calculation the esti- 
mated value of all these goods must be assumed to be four crores of Rupecs, but this estimate 
would be incorrect, because (1) when goods arrive at Kabul their value is fixed by those 
“dalals” who are servants of the Octroi Department, and they add 50 per cent. (/.¢., things 
valuing Rupees 100 are considered worth Rupees 150), and the owners have to aceept this 
arbitrary assessment; (2) afterwards the octroi officials add 20 per cent., making 170 per 100, 
and tax them accordingly; (3) at the time of the same goods leaving the Kabul city extra 
duty of different rates ig levied on loads. In levying this duty indigo and tea ave weighed 
dlong with their boxes, wrappers, &., and their value is fixed according to the weight of cach 
Khad. Under these cireumstanees the taxation appears roughly to be about one anna in the 
Rapeec, or 75, or just over 6 per cent. instead of 24 per cent. as stated ahove, and the approxi- 
<mate value of these goods is 14 crores (or Ld millions) of the Kabul Rupee, of which one 
Rupee equals 13 annas British Indian currency. Goods to the value of 75 lakhs of 
£ ts a Bhiicleeuees Rupees* go through Peshawur towards Kabul. ‘These goods 
"pee Pore er can be divided into three parts: one part consists of piece- 
‘goods and some pashmina fabries ; another part contains tea; and of the third part half consists 
‘of indigo and half pedlars’ wares, spices, &c. In exchange for these goods one-third or one- 
fourth of the sale proceeds is brought in gold coins of Russia and Bokhara, and the remainder 
mostly in silk and partly in skins, horses, charras, and silk clothing made at Bokhara, When 
I was lately at Kabul it was reported that hill teas are not appreciated at Bokhara, but I could 
not believe this, as letters from Bokhara were contradictory. Such reports were made before 
also, but they were without foundation. Should this rumour continue for one year, we can 
draw some inferenee as to its truth. After the Russians took possession of Samarcand, one or 
tivo noted merchants of Bokhara having become bankrupt took fight to Samareand. Many 
of their creditors lost their money in consequence, and since then little trust is placed by 


traders on each other. 

Trade in slaves and slave-girls is carried on in Afghanistan. In Herat and Kandahar 
Hazara slaves; in Turkistan partly Hazara slaves and partly Badakshan slaves, ?.¢., the Stah- 
posh and Chatral slaves; and in Kabul partly Hazara and Badakshan slaves and partly Afghan 
slaves, i.e., of Khost and Zurmat, are sold. People of the Kabul city and of a village m its 


neiehbourhood called Wazirabad, who are Shias, take goods for sale to the Hazara District, 
T rls from their relations. In like manner 


inhi these goods young boys and gi 
ale A gid sell this bogs and girls. Ag regards the Rares eee te 
Ruler of Chatral takes daughters and sisters from almost all accused Deen as ine ats se : 
them to Badakshan traders, who give them the desienatien of Sia ypos feonitze t tay ie 
resemble the latter in complexion and appearance, and sell ae barnes e ta shan. 
Under the name of “Siahposhes” they realize a battee. pees ne plana et ‘ ed a 
carvy away six or seven Siahposhes every year for sale ; alte SPINE ee ee 
by crossing the river (which intervenes between their couatry ¢ sts : 


skins they kidnap auy young boys or girls they may find poe Dist so Bee oue ae ae 
any special feud arises between the people of Kunar and al ris mee a . ae A ay 
as many boys and girls of the former as possible by pane neHio oa any et ng : a ve 
slive-gitls through their comeliness live comfortably elt Fike lose belt sultigedl to work 
cubines, but the Hazara slave-giris have always to live w band his by Rad ai : 


Formerly newspapers received by the Durbar authorities from India were el ee 
Amir. In March last in one of these papers a translation of an extract from the Jadsan 
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Public Opinion about Sirdar Abdulla Khan was published, and the Amir was annoyed with its 
purport. His Highness therefore gave orders for the discontinuance of several of them, and 
now only the Zddus/rated London News is read to him. 


The Amic has starled a workshop for the manufacture of silk fabrics called suf,” one 
for making carpets, one for “ jin,” (or double jin”) and one for the preparation of broadcloth, 
On arrival of two well experienced artizans from Benares, one workshop for the manufacture 
of Benaresi embroidered “ dupatas,” &c., and one for making kinkhab, will be established. 

My own observations about the assessment of Jellalabad, and my enquiries about the 
assessment of Kabul, show that an old assessment called the Kalandarkhani assessment is stil] 
in force. It is not one rate for all; the Afyhans have to pay revenue in cash, and the Lajaks 
&e., pay “ sekot” (literally one-third), of which the following is an illustration :— : 


Supposing the produce of a plot of land to be one kharwar, or ten English maunds, out 
of this the Government takes— 


$rd or 34 maunds (net revenue), 
12} seers grain, Daman cess. 
124, » Kalam (or Daftar) cess. 
Two rupces for grass grown on the land. 
And the Collectors take— 
124 seers grain for Rashadar (or Government watcher). 
124, » tor carriage of grain to the stack. 
25 » for Sheikhdar (who is like a tehsildar). 


It appears that this assessment is not heavy if the crops be not injured,in which case the 
landowner is able to pay the above revenue and cesses, but in reality it is heavy, because (1) 
neither any revenue nor any cesses are remitted when crops are destroyed or injured with hail- 
storms or locusts; (2) when any crop is used for Government purposes proper compensation ia 
not paid; (8) in supplying provisions for troops, &e., the owners do not receive proper pay ; 
(4) on account of the imperfect administration, executive officers reatise excessive revenue. 
In some places mustagirs for farmers hold leases and they collect excessive revenue, and no 
redress is afforded to the landowners. The farmer exercises criminal powers over land pro- 
prietors. This causes the cultivators to live in a distressed condition. 


In Jands which are held “kbam” or under direct management, Sheikhdars exaggerate 
the weight of grain produced on lands in order to get more fee for themselves, and besides 
this they receive meals from proprietors so long as they remain with them. These Sheikhdars 
are not Government servants, but the adherents or agents of Governors. 


There is no police in any of the territories of Kabul and Jellalabad. In those 
stations where judicial officers like thannadars are appointed, they are called foujdars. 
‘hey receive Rupees 2 per tuman (==Rupees 20) of fines realized from accused persons, and 
therefore they seek opportunities to attach accusations, and if they succeed, they make very 
summary enquiry, and ut once impose fines, and after receiving them credit ,ths to Government, 
and take the remaining jth for themselves. 


When I was in the Jellalabad District on my way to Kabul, and also on my return, I 
ascertained that dissension had been created between the Mohmunds of Basol (who are the 
subjects of the Governor of Jellalabad, and who pay revenue to him) and Nowyroz Khan of 
Lalpoorah. Both parties seized property of each other. Many other people who have to deal 
with Nowroz Khan complained against him, aud it appears that Shahmurd Khan, Governor 
of Jellalabad, is also somewhat annoyed with his actions. I think he interferes much with the 
“ Ulasdari” matters. He acts agreeably to the intentions and instructions of the Kabul Durbar. 
When I was on my way to Kabul he was making arrangements for collecting levy troops, and when 
on my return I reached Lalpoorah these troops had been collected, and the Khan had expressed his 
intention to leave the next day against Haidar Khan, Chief of the Naogi (in the Bajour 
territory), and afterwards bring the Kandaharee Ulas, a section of the Mohmund tribe, into 
allegiance. Nowroz Khan owns in Jellalabad the villages of Baru, Sharshahi, Girdi, and 
Girdi-Kaj as a jaghire worth Rupees 40,000. Besides this he gets about sixty thousand rupees 
on account of taxation on rafts,.timber, and escorting travellers (“‘ Badraka”), and from fines 
imposed on aceused persons. ‘Thus his annual income amounts to about one lakh of rupees. 
He has about 300 infantry and 100 cavalry, who receive allowances from him. He has given 
his own horaecs to the cavalry, He takes no revenue from the people of his tribe (the 
Mohmunds) who live in the hills, but if he or his son visit their country, they feast him as 
well as his servants if he remains at night in their villazes, otherwise he takes cash ziafats 
from them. He realizes heavy fines from them in cases of murder, grievous hurt, &c. 


When I was at Jellalabad no watch was kept up by the Government servants of that 
place over the whereabouts of Bahram Khan (murderer of Major Macdonald), nor did I hear 
that any orders had been given for his apprehension. Ie through fear of his life kept himself 
ata distance of 2 or 24 “koss” from the Afghan border, living at the foot of the Shinwart 
Hills, sometimes in Patan Bagh, and sometimes in other forts. It is probable that he does 
not associate with, or agrec to be, a companion of any person through fear, Jest be should be 


apprehended as notified by the British Government, His followers come occasionally te 
Pesh-Bulak, but no report is sent to Jellalabad. 
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During my sojourn at Kabul no mention was made by the Amir in my presence in favor 
of or against the Barukzai Sirdars in India, or in other parte of the world, nor did I hear that 
His Highness made any observations about them in my absence. 


I reached Kabul vid Abkbana in 11 days, and having remained there 18 days returned 
thence in seven days to Peshawur. From Peshawur, Dhaka is three stages v2¢ Abkhana and 
Tatara ; the road is very difficult and hilly, and supplics are not procurable. From Gandumak, 
Butkhak is three stages, and supplics can be procured with difficulty, As, however, this road 
is not so insecure now as it wae before, travellers congratulate in spite of these difficulties, 


APPENDIX XV. 


4 COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST CONDITION OF KABUL UNDER AMIR 
SHERE ALI KHAN. 


I.—Past,—After the death of Dost Mahomed Khan, Shere Ali displayed the greatest 
desire to acknowledge the protection and friendship of the British Government. He received 
British Agents and representatives with honor and distinction, He forwarded regular and 
really reliable information of the state of affairs on his own frontier and beyond, through the 
British Agent. 


He regarded tle enemies of the British Government as enemies to himself, In Darbar 
he spoke of the British Government, and treated communications received by him from the 
Governors-General of India with marked deference and respect. 


His communications with Persia and other foreign States expressed no desire to he 


independent of the protection of the British Government, nor aimed at forming separate 
friendships and alliances. 


In 1868, when the expedition against Mulka and Sittana was ordered, and British troops 
were employed at Umbeyla, the Akhoond of Swat circulated throughout Afghanistan instruc- 
tions fora Jehad against the English. The pene o fiobmnnde under the orders of 

Siar ye Saadut Khan of Lallpoora and his son, Sultan 
Paria gegion west of Yahodt Kien Sasdut Khan, to attack the forts of Michni and Shubkud- 
Khan died inconfinement; he is buried in the tomb dur, was disapproved of by Shere Ali, who sent his 
of the Mehter Lam of Lugman. son, Mahomed Ali Khan, to Lalpooraandsummoned 
Saadut Khan, the head of the Mohmund tribe, to Kabul, where be placed him in confinement, 
taking from him his government of the clan, which numbered 80,000 imen. ‘The influence 
and position of Saadut Khan at that time with the Mohmunds was singularly marked, and 


throughout Afghanistan he was looked upon as a man of importance, being the Amir’s father- 
in-law. 


A strong religious fecling was evinced against the action taken by the Amir in this case 
throughout the entire country. 


Following on this, a series of misfortunes deprived Shere Ali successively of the 
provinces of Kabul, Kandahar, Balkh, &c., till he was left with nothing but Herat in his posses- 
sion. ven during these reverses he adhered faithfully in his allegiance to the professions made 
to the British Government, and showed no tendency to turn either to Persia or Russia for 
assistance. Had he disposed of the province of Herat at that time, and become practically 
subordinate to Russia through Persian influence, it would not have been surprising. 


Mahomed Afzul Khan, Mahomed Azim Khan, and Abdool Rahman Khan prepared at this 
time, when in possession of Kabul, Balkb, and Kandahar, to eject the British Agent from 
Kabul, and made ready for a religions war against the english, the soldiers at Kabul receiving 
orders to dress their hair after the fashion of Ghazis. 

Meanwhile, Shere Ali Khan in his misfortune received from the British Government 
neither aid in money or arms nor diplomatic support by recognition as Amir, the Government 
merely conveying to him an expression of their regret at his misfortunes. 


Through the assistance of his son, Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, and Mahomed Ismail 
Khan, the son of his brother, Mahomed Ameen Khan, he regained his kingdom and was 
firmly established as Amir on the 8th September 1868. 

Afzul Khan was at this time dead, and. Azim Khan and Abdool Rahman had fled from 
Kabul. 

One of the first steps taken by him, after entering Kabul, was to eject Synd Abdool Jaleel 
Daghistani, alias Syud Rumi, a messenger from the Governor-General of ‘Turkestan, who, for 
about 14 years, had heen in attendance on Sirdar Azim Khan in Kabul; he also ejected [eroze 


Shah, nephew of the old King of Delhi, who had taken refuge in Kabul, stating that he was 
an enemy to the British Government. 


His public letters to the Government of India expressed his intention of adhering to the 


trust and the friendship he entertained towards the British, and he strictly expressed a desire 
for an interview with the Viceroy. 


21st January 1869. Lord Jobn Lawrence wrote to the Amir relative to the character of 
assistance he might expect from time to time to receive, His Majesty having, as it was 
stated, consented to the propositions laid before me by the Viceroy with reference to such 
assistance. 

The argument adopted in this letter, véz., that year by ycar the Governor-General should 
investigate the requirements of the Amir before recommending the assistance to be given, &¢., 
caused the Amir to entertain great expectations from the British Government. 
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This letter put forward distinetly the policy of non-i i i 
q on-inter ager 
further explained that no fear of Russian ainicsdion was at ea 


The Amir thoroughly understood that the Gov i ired i 
: D ler I ernment of India desired in no sense t 
interfere with the Gateenak aduiuintseddng of Afghanistan ; at this time nothing indicated ‘int 
the Government sought to use Afghanistan as a ‘ buffer” against Russian advance in Asia 


The manner of the despatch of this communication of His FE i 
[ xeellency the Viceroy wa 
not calculated to gain what was required. A British officer carving sigh a Missive Youll 
have been, at that time, weleomed in Kabul; his explanation of the Viceroy’s views would 
have been valuable, and the barrier to British influence now existing had never been allowed 
to grow up. 
The reply to the letter of His Excellency the Viceroy runs as follows :— 


“It is apparent that your kindness and good-will towards this hopeful Government is 
greater than towards other Governments. That, notwithstanding your own safety and inde- 
pendence from all profit or loss which may occur, you still desire to tee the strength of my 
Government: to this verbal expression you bave given manifestation by open act, and have 
made it apparent to the whole world. ‘ , 


In this supposed state of affairs should a single individual amongst mankind transcress 
against the desire of friendship, let him be overwhelmed by a thousand calamities. The gist 
of the matter is this; that I and my children, from generation to generation, will show neither 
carelessness nor neglect, under any circumstances, in seeking the welfare and in obeying the 
orders of Her Majesty the Queen.” = 


In 1369 (29th March) at the Umballa Durbar Lord Mayo presented the Amir with a 
sword, and thus addressed him: 


“TI present this sword to Your Highness with the hope that you may be victorious over 
your enemies in the protection of your lawful territory, and that you may always succeed in 
the establishment of your kingdom. ‘The Amir replied— 


“ Also over the enemies of the British Government.” 


At the last interview the Amir’s confidential officer intimated that His Highness 
would not consent to the appointment of British Agents at Kabul, Balkh, and Herat; that, if 
it was necessary for the British Government to gain intelligence regarding the countries 
beyond the border of Afghanistan, the Amir himself would spend what was necessary for 
this purpose, and would communicate the intelligence received to the Government of India. 
From the Amir’s accession up to the termination of the Durbar at Umballa His Highness 
received by way of subsidy ive ss sas .. Rs. 12,00,000 


For expenses when in India .. ste es aes. 24s 63,000 


6 Field guns | 6 Mountain guns, 
Besides stand of arms. 


The following explains in what engagements and complications involving expenditure the 
Amir has been engaged since he acquired Kabul :— 

L.—In November 1868 Abdool Rahman Khan and Sirdar Mahomed Azim Khan made a 
movement on Kabul from Turkestan. ‘They failed to march by the direct road in consequence 
of the snow, but reaching Zingam, in the province of Ghuzni, on the 4th January 1869, they 
were totally defeated and retired on Khorassan. Azim Khan then died in Merv. 

I.—About the same time Mahomed Surwur Khan, the son of Mahomed Azim Khan, 
by the ae of Sirfraz Khan (Jabar Kheyl) and Noor Mahomed Khan (Taghawi) 
collected forces in the Taghao B¥strict to the north-east of Kabul. 

The Amir despatched Sirdar Mahomed Uslum Khan (his brother) and Arsulla Khan 
(Jabar Kheyl), Ghilzaie, to meet the rebels. Near the pass of Dam Dirin and in ae Spent 
rauge a series of skirmishes ensued. Noor Mahomed was a ir the ae Siar ~— 

— alkh, in Turkestan, June 1869, Mahomed Ishak Khan, the son of Azim Khan, 
deinen wail cae Hyder and several men in authority, were attacked on the part oe the 
Amir Ly his Lieutenant Naib Alum Khan, Fighting lasted for three months when Naib 
Alum Khan was eventually vietorious and Mahomed ee, ea — " 

—Sirds Ismail Khan, the son of Sirdar Mahomed Amin Khan, the 
nates Get Wee rebellion in July 1869, in consequence of the nee having 
deprived him of the command of a regiment he had held from his father; be ha Pears 
as faras he was able for an outbreak in Kabul, but bis attempt to create a ats tie it 
frustrated, and he himself was captured and despatched to British territory to Kobat. e 


escaped from his escort in Kohat and made his way by Lallpoora  Eaag ont Lg ag atin: _ To 
1870 he returned of his own accord to pay his respects to ee we i i eee 1873. 
despatched him to India, where he was detained in the fort at ene 5 e a dale i certanl ‘| 
His two brothers, Sirdar Zulfikar Khau, Sirdar Mahomed Saleh Jaa, who were engage 


with him, remain as State prisoners in Lahore. 
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V.—Mabhomed Ishak Khan, son of Mahomed Azim Khan, arrived abont this time at 
Charjui in company with the Amir of Falnie, 
who had marched with a foree to eject his rebelli a 
son, Abdool Malik Tora, from Charjui, July 1969." 
Abdool Malik Tova on his being tured out of Charjui fled to Ballh. . 


The Amir of Bokhara then returned bome, but Mahomed Ishak Khan raising the 
Turkomans on the banks of the Oxus advanced into Afghan territory and gained possession of 
-everything as far as ‘Tubbtapool. 

Amir Shere Ali then despatched General Daood Khan from Kabul, who had made two or 
three marches only, when at the end of August 1869 a battle was fought at Mazai-i-Chilguzi 
near Tukhtapool. 

The battle was a severe one, but eventually Ishak Khan was defeated and fled across the 
Oxus to Bokhara. 

ViI.—Jehandar Shah, the nominee of Mahomed Azim Khan, was at that time Mir of 
Badakshan; on the accession of Shere Ali Khan as Amir at Kabul be refused to recognise 
his authority. 

Shere Ali recalled Mir Mahmond Shah who was in Kulab, We had been Mir before 
Jehandar Shah, and was ejected by Mahomed Azim. He on this sent his nephew, Mir 
Mirza Jan, to Kabul with a horse and presents, &. 


The Amir issued a firman appointing Mahmoud Shah to the Government of Badakshan, 
and directed Sultan Murad Beg, the Mir of Koondooz, to give him every assistance in estab. 
lishinyr bis authonity. 

Naib Mahomed Alum Khan of Balkh also received orders to support Mahmoud Shah. 


Jehandar Shah abandoned the country without fighting, and made his way to Kulab. 
: Mahmoud Shah became Mir, and the revenue 
Be Shaie rupee= 1 rupee 4 annos of ovr of Badakshan was fixed 60,000 (Mahomed Shaie) 
rupees, 


VII.— Mir Alum Khan of the Hutuk tribe, who was the head of the Hutulk tribe, bad for 
a long while received yearly by way of jahire Rupees 40,000 from the Kandahar ‘Treasury. 
On account of the support that this Chief had given to Muhomed Azim Khan, Amir Shere 
Ali stopped his allowance. On this he raised the standard of rebellion, assembled his tribe under 
arms, and declared himself Amir of Afghanistan, causing the Kutbah to be read in bis own 
name. He was joined by the Tokhi tribe, and a revolt of considerable dimensions appeared 
imminent. Sirdar Shah Pussund Khan, Suftur Ali Khan (Kizilbash), and General Futteh Ali 
Shah with 15,000 men marched to attack the 
rebellions leader. The Amir’s forces suffered a 
decided reverse at Kuttawas, but after three or 
four engagements Mir Alum Khan eventually fled and the rebel troops under his standard 
dispersed, December 1869 and January 1870. 


VILL—Amir Shere Ali Khan originally intended the annexation of that part of Seistdn 
which had formerly been under the authority of Ahmed Sbaie and the Sirdars of Kandahar, bis 
uncles (Meerdil Khan, Kohundil Khan, Purdil Khan, &c.) At this time he commenced 
making representations to the Government of India to the effect that the possession of Persian 
Seistéu by the Shah was a usurpation, and that the Mir of Kaim, the Persian representative 
on the border, sanctioned raids, &e., into Furrah, Herat, Gurmeel, &e., by which disputes 
between Persia and Afghanistan were inevitable. Documents on this subject. were despatched 
very frequently and in close succession, On enquiry it appeared that the Persian bold on 
Seistdn was a firm one, and that the Shah had no intcution of rfaxiny it in favor of the Amr. 
The Amir was informed of the relations between the British and the Persian Governments, and 
had explained to him the 6th Article of the Treaty of 1856 between these two Governments, 
which points out that whenever dispute shall arise between Persia and Afghanistan, the British 
Government shall act as umpire between them, but shall assist neither one nor the other, 
acting in such a manner that the dignity of the Shah of Persia may not suffer. 


_ The Commission for the settlement of the Seistin boundary followed, The setilement 
arrived at, however, has caused the Amir of Kabul extreme disappointment. 


1X.—Another serious complication was imminent in 1870, but was averted. 


Abdool Malik Tora, the son of the Amir of Bokhara, originally fighting with the Russians 
at Samarcand, Karsh, and Shahr-i-Subz, subsequently rebelled against his father. When he 
was ejected from Charjui by the Amir of Bokhara, he at first’ entered Balkh, and afterwards 
made his way to Amir Shere Ali at Kabul, and sought his aid against bis father and the 
Russians. The Amir contemplated the possibility of getting possession of Charjui and Kerk, 
under pretence of giving Abdool Malik Tora the assistance he desired ; he even proposed to the 
British Government that he should make such an attempt, but was requested to refrain from 
any endeavour to add to his territories. In consequence of this he rejected Abdool Mahk Tora’s 
request, and directed him to leave the country after he had treated him with hospitality. ‘Tbe 
Amir received from the Viceroy thanks, &¢., on account of his loyalty in this matter. 


Abdool Malik Tora is now a prisoner in Yangi 
Hieenr in the safe keeping of the Amir of Kashgar. 


This revolt threatened the Amir’s hold of the 
Khelat country. 
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_ During 1870 it appeared in the Kabul Diaries that Naib Alam Khan of Balkh was in the 
habit of inflicting mutilation as a punishment on criminals. The Viceray tldpessod the Anile 
on the subject, pointing out that such punishments were, in the eves of European States, un- 
becoming to gaod Governments. ‘The Amir at once accepted the advice given to him, a d 
probibited the further infliction of mutilation as a punishment. i ae 


X.—At the conclusion of 1870, Mir Sara Beg, Kha Sul: $C 
Balkh on the arrival of a force from Bokhara to acize Kulab eit Bae lati 
The Amir of Bokhara despatched Munsoor Khwaja as an Envoy to Nail Mahomed 
This occupation of Kulab was made at the instiga- Alum Khan, with a ie La that Mir Sara Beg 
tion of the Russian Governor of Eastern Turkestan, ™Might be handed over as a prisoner and sent to 
Bokhara. The Amir Shere Ali gave orders to 
the effect that answer should be given that it was unbecoming to give up any one who bad 
sought protection under him. Naib Alum on this dismissed the Envoy summarily with an 
insalting speech. The Amir of Bokbara was at. that time at Kurgan Tuppa when he heard 
of the return of his Mnvoy under the above circumstances; he was indignant, and contem- 
lated sending for Abdool Rahman Khan who was at Karshi with some 230 sowars under 
Abdool Rahim Khan Tokhi, with the idea of helping him to re-over Badakshan, Balkh 
&e. Mir Jehandar Shab, Ex-Governor of Badakshan, was with the Amir of Bokhara at 
the time; he received advice to endeavour at once to recover his old Mirsbip. In 
December 1870, Jehandar Shah crossed the Oxus and attacked and burnt the fort of Yongkela, 

the frontier fort of Badakshan on the Oxuas. 


However, the Amir of Bokhara gave up the idea of employing Abdool Rabman and 
here the matter ended; but in Kabul, a great deal was made of this with the idea of obtain- 
ing assistance towards the protection of the frontier from the British Government in 
money and arms. The Amir directed false reports to be submitted to Kabul from Naib Alum 
Khan and Mir Mahmoud Shah of Badakshan and. Sultan Murad Beg, Mir of Koondooz. 
These he worked up in tbe Kabul Diaries to mislead the Government of India. He gave a 
detailed list of troops disposed on the frontier to meet invasion as follows :— 


1,000 Sowars at Yung Kala. 

1,000 ,, at the fort of Zal above Koondooz. 
1,000 ,, Bs in Kisht-Tippa above Kulm. 
1,000 ,, at the ferry of Khwaja Suleh. 


No direct application was made for money, &c., but the reports were trumped up in the 
hope that the Government of India would propose assistance. 

The Amir then wrote to the Amir of Bokhara proposing to give up Mir Sara Beg of 
Kulab in exchange of Abdool Rabman, Jelandar Shab, and Mahomed Isbak Khan; nothing 
however was done io the matter. 

XI.—It is customary in the Mahomedan countries of Asia for Rulers and Chiefs to limit 
the number of their wives to four in accordance with the precepts of the Koran: many 
however exceed this number, and also fill their harems with female slaves. ; No matter however 
how many may be termed wives, to one alone is accorded a superior position in their love as 
the recognised as “ Dilkhwah”. In the household of the Amir of Kabul the first lady has 
always been the daughter of Mir Afzul Khan of Kandahar, who is the mother of Abdoolla 
Jan, now “heir-apparent;” the children of this wife and her relatives have received greater 


‘ i ffection which Amir Shere Ali displayed for Mahomed Ali Khan 
Sin ee ae during his life, and his expressed intention to 


The mother of Sirdar Mahomed Ali Kban. roclaim him his heir-apparent, were due, not to 
the position accorded to the mother of that Sirdar, but to his personal qualities and the reliance 


which the Amir had learned to place in him. : 
Mahomed Ali Khan was killed in action at Yulduk near Kandahar in the month of 

Mohurram by the hand of Mahomed Amin Khan, his uncle. ig 
i la to the Durbar 

i sally selected Abdulla Jan to accompany him to Umba 
held by Lard Move i tee one accepted in Kabul and India as an indication of preference for 
the ‘Giiier of this nb and of additional affection towards his youngest children, ae Pigs 
perceived in it the first step towards declaring his intention of proclaiming Abdulla Jan bis 
heir-apparent. ; ; 

i i ined of the preference shown on this occasion, and 
a eae ea et iatiestion re a change in the relations existing be- 


Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan and his father dates 
Sai The mother of Abdulla Jan, too, took 
e the Amir against Mahomed Yakub 


The mother of Mahomed Yakub Khan irdal 
ig the daughter of Suadut Khun Mabomed from _ this time. 
of Laltpourn. , oecasion to influenc 


Khan. ; : ye 

The Amir at this time, to appease his soo, promised to eve be os eligi 

Herat and Kandahar; this promise however was long withheld, an Reig ee ie 
in September 1870 left Kabul without bis father’s leave, accompanied by Ay ; 
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brother, several Sirdars of rank, and a regiment of cavalry. The Amir sent a force in pur. 
suit which failed to come up with him; the Governors of Kandahar and Herat were, however 
apprised of the Sirdar’s approach and directed to be in readiness against his coming. General 
Feramoz Khan, who was Commander-in-Chief, was at that time in Balkh in Turkestan, and 
Sirdar Mahomed Uslum Khan was at Khost: these were the most trusted of the Amir’s 
officers, and he recalled them for the purpose of despatching Lhem in pursuit of his son, : 


When Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan reached Ghuznee, the Governor closed the gates; he 
consequently made direct for Kandahar. Sirdar Shere Ali Khan (Hazara), the Governor, closed 
the gates and prepared to defend the town: depending however on the sympathy of adherents 
witbin the walls, Mabomed Yakub Khan attacked the gate of Bar-Doorain; he however 
failed in gaining admittanve and was driven from Kandahar, 10th October 1870. The 
Commander-in-Chief and Mahomed Uslum Khan were at this time approaching Kandahar. 
On hearing this the Sirdar fled by way of Girishk and would have gone to Herat, but anti- 
cipating failure owing to the limited number of his following he made for Seistén, 


Mir Afzul Khan, Kandaharee, the maternal grandfather of Abdulla Jan, was Governor 
of Girishk; he exerted bimself to bring about a reconciliation between the Amir and Mahomed 
Yakub Khan; but the arrival of General Feramoz Khan, with the troops under him, pre- 
vented his arranging anything definitely with the Sirdar previous to his further flight. 


The Amir’s troops arranged to attack Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan at Washir, but 
having gained information of the intention of the leaders he fled. 


During the first three months of 1871 Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan remaincd in the 
territory of Seistin making frequent raids upon Afghan territory. The Amir applied to the 
Government of India to prevail on the Shah of Persia to remove the Sirdar from the border or 
to send him into Afghanistan. The arrangement through which in April 1871 Sirdar Mahomed 
Yakub Khan gained possession of Herat without opposition on the part of the Amir is not 
apparent. 

He, however, established himself in Herat making repeated protests of his submission and 
desire to return to Kabul; it was however long before he came to Kabul, where he appeared 
euly in 1872 and received his father’s forgiveness, and was appointed Governor of Herat. 


At the instigation of Sirdar Uslum Khan about this time, Feramoz Khan, Commander- 
in-Chicf, and a man of trust was assassinated, On this account Sirdar Uslum Khan and his 
brother, Mahomed Hossein Khan, who was civil Governor in Kabul, were executed hy the 
Amir’s orders. 

XII.—In 1873 Mir Jehander Shah, Ex-Governor of Badakshan, was wandering in 
Shighnav and Wakhan and eventually made his way to Chitral to Aman-ul-Mulk, and at this 
time he did his utmost to stir up the population of Badakshan. In consequence of their dislike 
to Mir Mahmoud Shah and their objection to the taxes levied by him, the people of Badakshan 
were doubtless ready to welcome Mir Jehander Shah, On this they assembled and 
endeavoured to eject Mahmoud Shah. The Amir upon this directed Naib Alum Khan to 
move into Badakshan and remove Mahmoud to Kullu, and include the Badakshan province 
in his own Government. The people of Badakshan however resisted Naib Alum Khan, but 
were subdued. At the present time there is, consequently, tyranny practised on the people 
of Badakshan, wives and daughters have lately been taken as slaves, and boys have been sent 
to Kabul and Balkh to be attached to the harems of the Chiefs. 


The Mir of Sighnan has given his sister to Naib Alum Khan, and all the Chiefs of 
Wakhan and of Ishkashm and Tejebok have forwarded female slaves and boys for the Naib and 
for despatch to Kabul. 


_ The Mir of Wakhan visited Naib Alum Khan in Balkh. Meanwhile the people of 
Yasseen and Chitral under Mir Wullee complained of the tyranny of Aman-ul-Mulk to Naib 
Alum Khan. 


In July 1874 Mir Jehandar Shah and his brother, Shahzada Hossein, supported by the 
hill tribes of Badaksban, and some of the people of Chitral made a raid on Badakshan. Naib 
Alum Khan immediately moved to Fyzabad, a skirmish ensued, on which Jehandar Shah, a ae 

. back, escaped by the Nakhan Pass to Chitral. Orders 
Bash ee aN then cane isin Kebal to Naib Alum to subdue Chitral, 
and arrange for the payment by Aman-ul-Mulk of a yearly payment to Kabul in recognition 

Kabul Diary, 4th to 6th Auguet. of submission, The same orders directed the reinstate- 

; ment of Mir Wullee in Yasseen. Mir Wullee was de- 
spatched in the direction of Yasseen, Naib Alum arranging to send Aman-ul-Mulk and arrange 
for his regaining the Government of Yasseen. 

The latest report on the state of affairs in Badakshan is in Kabul Diary of 25th and 27th 
August. A daughter of the Aman-ul-Mulk has been bethrothed to the heir-appareut at Kabul 
and Jehandar Shah is now in Bokhara territory. 

XII1.—Syud Nur Mahomed Shah visited Simla in 1873 as Envoy of the Amir of Kabul 
(August) at the time that the Yarkund Mission was leaving British territory. This Envoy 
came to explain the Amir’s views regarding the subsidy paid bim by the British Government. 
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The Syud made a favorable im i is E 
: pression upon His Exceltene } 
the Government whom he met and promised a the part of the pee a ala 
points desired by the Government. ea noe 


He dec a t h e uld be no difficulty in é retur, f vr 9) h 
] red hat t ere wo th tu no the ¥ kc d Mi i 
J 4 ; \ ca un ission throug 
Kabul, and that arrangements for postal communication with the Mission micht easily be made 


The Amir throughout has made applicati 
~ } a pplication for a fixed all 
instead of gifts at intervals and at the pleasure of the Borcinencut At eee 


On the return of Syud Nur Mahomed, and the receipt of the news that the grant mad@ 


last year would be forwarded, the Amir changes his opini F Rial: : 
with the British Government. Ses bis opinion on all matters under consideration 


News was at ouce communicated from Kabul of disturbances in sev irecti 

of the rebellion of Sirdar Mahomed Yaknb Khan, of the eo pe ate 
Bajour, &c., and in the beginning of 1874 rumours of disturbance in Kabul were cireulated per- 
sistently. The Amir gave out that Miraklhor Ahmed Khan had heen turned out of Herat by 
Yakub Khan. In Cabul it was well known that Ahmed Khan had arrived at Kabul on the 
part of the Sirdar to make representations to the Amir to the effect that the revenues of 
Herat did not mect the expenditure of the province: that he would be satisfied if Furrah and 
Maimena were added to his Governorship. Ahmed Khan stated in Kabul that the Amir’s 
intention was to make this additional grant. 


During the current year 1874 the display of illuminations, &c. in honor of the acknowledg~ 
ment of Abdulla Jan as “« heir-apparent,” have increased the ill-feeling and disgust of Sirdar 
Yakub Khan. Up to the present time, however, in all the documents which have reached 
Kabul, he has addressed his father in terms of humility and respect. He has remonstrated, 
however, on the chance of the army now maintained in Kabul being used against him, and 
for the ruin of the house of the reigning Barukzaies. The Amir has not yet addressed bim 
in terms implying disfavor or distrust. 

It has been consequently stated that the difference between Yakub Khan and his father 
is feigned, and that they are acting with one object: this, however, is unquestionably an erro- 
neous view of the present state of affairs; for the acknowledgment of Abdulla Jan has been 
cause of offence sufficient to the Sirdar, and the Amir is well aware of the intrigues of his son 
and of his professed determination not to allow his brother to succeed the Amir in Kabul, and 
that the entire tribe of Mabomed Shinwari and the people of Ningrar are completely under 
the influence of Sirdar Yakub Khan, and would join him in revolt. 

The Amir has collected troops and has despatched them to Zurmat, anticipating necessity 
for a move on Herat, but there has been no outbreak hitherto. The arrangements made by 
the Sirdar in Herat for increasing the troops at his disposal, &e., have been no secret. 
The Amir’s counsellors, however, appear to think that there will be no open hostility 


indulged in. 

The Amir in writing to the Sirdar drew comparisons between his present bebaviour 
(27th August) and that of Abdool Rahman Khan towards his father and uncle. In reply, 
Yakub Khan wrote, saying that he was in no way a rebellious son, but that be suffered from 
his father’s displeasure. “ Mun Khalaf pisr-i-shuma mi bashum, na-kbalaf wo bukarah pisr-i- 


sbuma v’estum.” f 

It is rumoured that the disputes pee eye and aH are nee ay me - 
aining who are their real friends and who are their enemies—in the 

cikey fa pees al by so doing discovered the intended treachery of Sirdars iota Khan 

and Mahomed Hossein Khan. Also that the British Government may be led to - leve that 

the Sirdar is being forced to accept Russian aid and advice, and that if he were ee 

he would join Russia or Persia, and that they should give a further subsidy and arms to 


ss ros i i bring th tries of Upper and Lower 
It ars clearly to be the Amir’s intention to bring the countries 0 per 

Chitral hagomr Wakhan, Shighnan, Maimena, Darwaz and of the Wuzeeree snide on the 

frontiers of Dehra Ismail Khan and Bunaoo directly under his protection by ne ection 

of forts and the location of garrisons, as well as to establish a line of forts on the banks o 

sii ad Verena ane rly subsidy from the Government of: 


i e he desires a regular monthly or yea ; 
ine Meer dedves that there should be no interference on the part of the Govern- 
‘ 2 


ment with the arrangements he proposes to make. He has no intention of allowing any 
influence to the Government of India in his country. 


At the present time the Amir’s advisers counse! Ur Gives Ost 
of the Caeennent of India. In the first place preventing him from giving over offenders, 


i i bul territory, they argue that Dost 
rer ., against English law who have escaped to Ka : t Dos 
Mier Kian vod Met Khan before bim never did such things, and that therefore it is 


unsuitable for him. 


1 him in direct opposition to the wishes 
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In Azim Khan’s time the Government applied for the murderer of one Beau, a atrollin 
player, who attempted to reach Kabul. Azim Khan would not give him up even refusing the 
usual price of blood. For this reason the Amir would not consent to give up Babram Khan 
the murderer of Major Macdonnell, but allowed him to escape to Swat. The Amir is aware 
that as faras evidence, which has been made public, goes, Mir Wullee stands charged with 
the murder of Mr. Hayward, and that he has not yet cleared himself before the Government of 
India of this imputation ; yet the Amir has consented to cause his reinstatement in Yassin 
as Mir. 

IIJ.—The Amir has practically closed the Khyber route to travellers and traders, and hag 
not the smallest intention of allowing it to be opened. 


1V.—The Amir has forbidden the Native Agent representing the Government of India 
from visiting in his Court excepting at his own Durbar and at the house of the “ heir-apparent -” 
this order was given on the death of Feramoz Khan at which time it was rumoured that Maho. 
med Uslum Khan had received assistance in money through the Agency. 


V.—The Amir has forbidden the Governors of his provinces, &c., to refrain from actin 
on any communication that may reach them from the Government of India excepting under 
express orders from Kabul. Naib Alum has rebuked Mir Futteh Ali Shah for his attentions 
to the officers of the Yarkund Mission under Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, and has demanded 
from him the presents he bas received. 


Shah Abdool Rahim, Mir of Tohkasine, and Shah Yusuf Ali, Mir of Shignan, and Aman 
ul-mulk have, all of them, accused Mir Futteh Ali Shah and Naib Alum of intriguing, &e. 
Their enmity against Futteh Ali Shah arises from two or three causes. 


I.—Alif Beg, Ex-Governor of Sirikol, Tashkurgan, is a brother-in-law of Yusuf Ali, 
of Shighnan, his sister being married to a brother of Yusuf Ali Khan. At his brother’s death 
Murdan Ali Shah (the son of Futteh Ali Shah) married the widow without Yusuf Ali Khan’s 
consent. Murdan Ali Shah has divorced a daughter of Aman-ul-mulk sending her home to 
Chitral. 


VI.—The Amir advised the Russian Governor-General of Turkistan of the selection 
of Abdulla Jan as heir-apparent, and has received congratulation in return. 


VIL—Naib Alum Khan keeps up regular communication with the Russian Officer in 
Samarkand, &c., and it is commonly believed in Balkh that the political leanings of the Amir 
are at this time towards Russia. 


VIII.—At the commencement of this year it became known that communications had 
passed between the Maharaja of Kashmir and the Amir of Kabul, the former offering to 
assist the latter with loans of money, &c. The Maharaja’s influence and money reaches the 
British Agency now in Kabul. 


IX.—The Amir refuses admission into his territories to European officers, nor bas he ever 
received a British Embassy in Kabul, nor has he at present the slightest intention of inviting 
them to visit him. 


X.—The excuse of the Amir put forward to prevent the return of the Yarkund Mission 
through his territories was a mere fabrication. The reception and entertainment of the British 
officers of the mission in Kashgar by the Amir, who is a comparatively new friend to our 
Government, was ostentatiously friendly and cordial. The freedom he has given his visitors 
and the unusual character of the Commercial Treaty he has made by which Hindoo and 
Mahomedans obtain equal privileges, have been marked features in the diplomatic negotiations 
conducted with Kashgar. The Amir resented the despatch of an officer bearing a letter from 
Her Majesty the Queen to the Amir of Kashgar, and is reported to have said in Kabul—if the 
Government of India had matters to arrange with Yakub Beg of Kashgar, why did’nt they en- 

He hns talked of deputing an Ambassador to the ‘rust the business to me, and I would have arranged 
Awir of Kashgar, demanding the eame privilege 14 satisfactorily. The Amir now argues that 
as that enjoyed by the Mir of Badnkehan in for- British India has so great an interest in his strength 
mer times, and has expressed his readiness to engage and in the permanence of his rule that we are 
Hh pei IESE Ry JY REMY HeeTRg SecRERn dependent on him, but that no steps are taken by 

the Government of India to strengthen his frontier 
or to give him real assistance. The Amir now wishes to gain an influence in Yarkund on 
the footing of former days, when the Mir of Badaksban kept an Aksakal (Vakil) at Yarkund 
for the protection of traders as well as at Kashgar and Khotan. During the Chinese occupation 
there were some 6,000 houses belonging to Badakshees in Kashgar territory, and from there 
the Aksakal forwarded a yearly sum to the Mir of Badakshan. 


What has been the Amir’s reason for increasing the strength of his army ? 


At the time when the Persian army was engaged against Herat in 1856, Amir Dost 
Mahomed Khan maintained an army as under :— 
Permanent.—16 Regiments Unfantry of 800 men each. 
3 Regiments Cavalry of 300 sowars each. 


1 Field Artillery Battery of five guns and one small mortar distributed amongst the fortified places in 
the 76 guus of various calibre. Besides this one Mountain Battery, 
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3,500 men, Vasarchi, armed with wall pieces. 
1,600 men, Infantry. Irregulars formed of police. 
20,000 Irregular sowars under thoir own Chiefs. 


gies ee nny 1857, it was stipulated in the Treaty made with Dost Mahomed 
Tue ne ae should maintain his forces of cavalry and artillery at their existin 

strength, and that he should never have less than 18,000 infantry, comprising 13 ie 
regiments of 1,000 each, 5,000 men being distributed in garrisons, &e. Be ewe 


The Government at the same time sti 
0 al stipulated to pay th i 
mensem during the continuance of the operations against feat. seek Breen 


In the 4th Clause of this Treaty it i 
L ; iy it was agreed that officers appointed by the G 
of A hey pager: responsible that this money was spent advisedly a ould fle willltary oneatons 
and in the maintenance of the army. That they should not, however, interfere with the 


payment of troops nor give advise to the Amir with r i 
nor should interfere with the civil adpatwictention, Sere en S eae COE 


At the accession of Shere Ali Khan the army of i 
y of Kabul consisted of 40,000 men of all 
arms. Mahomed Afzul Khan and Mahomed A2zi intai i ‘ 
Titidian's ul oe er h00 nee med Azim Khan maintained in Kabul, Kandahar, and 


From 1868 to 1872 the average strength of Shere Ali’s troops were as follows :— 


Balkh. 
6 Infantry Regiments of 600 men. 3 Field Batteri 
4 Cavalry 2 55 200 to 250 men. 1 36 ieee 
; Herat, 
6 Infantry Regiments of 600 men. | 2 Cavalry Regiments of 300 men. 
3 Field Batteries. 
Kandahar. 
3 Infantry Regiments of 600 men. | 1 Cavalry Regiment of 300 men. 
2 Field Batteries. 
: Kabul. 
8 Infantry Regiments of 600 men. | 5 Cavalry Regiments of 300 men. 
3 Field Batteries. 
Jezarche, 2,500 men. | Irregular Cavalry (under its own Chiefs, 14,000) 


6 Mortars, 1 Field Battery, 1 Mountain Battery received at Amballa Durbar. 

At the end of 1878, and in the beginning of the present year, the Amir declared his 
permanent army to consist of 80,900 men of all arms apart from the irregular cavalry of 
Afghanistan: it is, however, improbable that more than 40,000 men were ever equipped and 
drilled as a standing army in the Amir’s dominions. 

No doubt exists that during the present year the Amir’s arrangements for adding to the 
armament and equipment have been greatly developed. 

The returns existing in Kabul in connection with the collection of the revenue bring 
the population of the provinces now acknowledging the Amir’s authority up to 25,35,000 
men. 

The same authority fixes his revenue, exclusive of pensions and salaries paid through 
jaghires, &., 1,25,00,000 of Sicca Rupees = 134 annas each. 

In time of war the following tribes would, it is believed in Kabul, assemble to assist the 
Amir :— 


Afreedees of the Khyber. Bnjaour. 
Bussee Kheyl. Dir. 
Adam Kheyl. Swat. 
The men of Tira. | Bonair. 
Mohmunds of (‘Tartara, Abkbana Kripa Pundiali.): Chitral. 


The Amir’s most dangerous enemies now living are— 

1. Abdool Rakman Khan, son of Amir Afzul Khan, now resident in Samarkand. 

2, Sikunder Khan, con of Sultan Ahmed Khan, formerly Governor of Herat, resident in Russian territory. 

3. Sirdar Shoh Nawaz Khan, son of the same, a traveller in Turkey, Persia, &c. 

4. Sirdar Mahomed Ishak Khan, son of Amir Mahomed Azim Khan. 

6. Sirdar Mahomed Surwur Khan (Nos, 4 and 5 are in confinement in Kabul). 

Sirdar Mahomed Shureef Khan, younger brother of the Amir, with his two sons (expatriated, now in 

Dehra Doon). 

7. Sirdars Mahomed Umr Khan, 
living at Ambala. 

8, Sirdar Jellal-ood-deen Khan, eon of Wazeer Mahomed Akbar Khan (e 
Pindee). 

9. Sirdar Zulfikar Khan, Sirdar Mahomed Saleh Khen, 
Anir (expatriated, now in the fort at Lahore). 


Mahomed Zaman Khan, Ahmed Khan, brothers of the Amir, expatriated, 


rpatriated, Resident at Rawul 


sons of Mahomed Ameen Khan, nephews of the 
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Through the intervention of the Government of India, the Amir has been and is protect 
from the intrigues and designs of most of the above. eit 


The stipulation between the Governments of Great Britain and Russia, defining the Ox, 
as the boundary of Afghan territory from Wood’s Lake to the ferry of Khoja Saleh ‘4 
further west is likely to prove a cause of difficulty to the Amir. 


Karki and Charjui are on the south bank of the Oxus, and in these places the 
Bokhara holds ground on the Afgh 
river. The main road to Herat 
these places. 


and 


2 Amir of 
an side of the 


Rusia and Persin have formally acknowledged 
: : . passes through 


thac Herat ie Afghan territory. 


The Amir complained through his Envoy of the unsatisfactory character of the boundary 
in its more eastern part, the districts of Shighnan, Roshan, and even Wakhan Ginipeuins 
villages and land to the north of the river, and that a portion of the Pamir rightly Imnown bs 
Afghan territory was excluded by this boundary. Recent geographical enquiry, and the light 
thrown on these matters by the travels of the Yarkund Mission, are likely to raise the question 
whether the stream flowing from Wood’s Lake be the real source of the Oxus, and give con- 
firmation to the statement made by the Amir’s Envoy. 


Had the Amir welcomed the Yarkund Mission all doubt on these points might have been 
set at rest, and the boundary might have been clearly defined. 


In 1870 General Kauffman, Governor of Turkestan, wrote to the Amir that he was under 
the protection of the British Government, and that friendship existed between the Russian and 
the British Governments. That he (General Kauffman) had, in consequence of this friendship 
refused aid to Abdool Rahman Khan, who bad applied to him for assistance against Amir 
Shere Ali. 


The Amir has a regular staff of newspaper readers, who translate for his benefit all that 
is written and has been written in the English newspapers ; he gives particular attention to the 
past relations of Great Britain and Russia: he consequently places no trust on the present 
friendship of Russia and England. He is informed of every little newspaper article bearing on 
the affairs of Kabul which appears in the Indian newspapers and is irritated by them, and 
indignant with the British Government attaching a genuine significance to the numerous 
suggestions and proposals put forward. © 


Amongst his readers is a Bengali, who lately read him a paper in Durbar, indicating that 
the first Afghan campaign originated in the fear of a joint advance on India of Russia and 
Persia, and that the Persian advance on Herat was made at Hussian instigation, and that the 
British Government desired an effectual barrier against Russian advance beyond its northern 
and western frontier. This paper in fact indicated the policy of a “ bufferzone.” 


The newsreader subsequently read and explained the nature of the Treaty between England 
and Persia in 1814, in the first Article of which the Shah of Persia agreed to refuse assistance 
or leave to pass through his dominions to any European nation seeking to attack British 
India, and agreed to act in conjunction with Great Britain against any foree moving by a 
more easterly line through Bokhara or Samarkand. In Article VIJI the Shah of Persia agreed, 
in the event of an attack upon India by the Afghans, to maintain an army at the expense of 
the British Government for the purpose of acting against Afghanistan. 


By Article IX it was stipulated that in the event of disagreement between Persia and 
Afghanistan, England would remain neutral, but that she would always be ready to act as 
arbitrator in their disputes when called upon to do so. 


The conditions under which this Treaty was drawn up have entirely changed; but in 
hearing it read the Amir applied it to his own position in the present day as a barrier 
against Russia, similar to Persia in former days, and expressed his opinion that for this reason 
alone he should receive a fixed and regular allowance in money from the Government of India 
for the maintenance of his army. He now treats communications relating to British interests 
when read in Dubar with marked disrespect and not as formerly. 


In consequence of the continued military operations and disputes between the sons of 
Dost Mahomed Khan which followed his death, 
the condition of the landowners and cultivators 
throughout Afghanistan has been brought down to that of comparative poverty and insignifi- 
cance. 


Visitors from Kabul on witnessing the freedom enjoyed in British India, the security to 
property, free trade, and light taxation are wont to compare their own condition in Kabul to 
that of the Israelites under Pharoah, They speak of the absence of justice in judicial matters, 
excessive taxation, arid labor. The Shials and Sunnies of Kabul are in fact discontented, and 
resent the present system of Government under the Amir. 


The former habits of the more important amongst the tribe-leaders and landowners are 
much changed, with reference to their inclination to indulge in perpetual feuds and quarrels and 
to resent the slightest dealing with the unbeliever! The younger sons of such have been forced 
into his standing army by the Amir: the tax upon the produce of their land has been raised. 


2 


The condition of the people of Afghanistan. 
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Jaghires formerly given to some of the princ; j 
ecuador oF the principal subjects have heen taken from them, othera 
The Moollahs and religious doctors in Kabul 1 m n 
¥ hg lgious ¢ ‘ resent the abs ir Fr 
Musjid on Fridays, and his failure to indulge in any aitward ie oe sR Aas 
a ba 


The nomination of Abdulla J ir- 
ene Fee as heir-apparent was an unpopular measure, and has 


The followi i i i 
eee He Ing men, resident in Kabul, are in the pay and employment of the Maharaja of 
I.—Moonshee Bukhtiar Khan, Moonshee attached to th Briti 
L p a tish Agency. (Two lette 
this man relating to money dealings with Basin ag ees He 
Here i a gs the Maharaja and his Dewan Kirpa Ram are in 
II.—Syud Mustafa Shah (Kashmiri i 
Highiew Gemini ( ini) (a seller of pashmeena cloths, &c., Gomashta of His 
IIL— Seth Blahi Buksh of Peshawur (paracl verei i 
paracha) who has commercial houses in Calcutta 
Bombay, Pesbawur, Kashmir, Kabul, Tashkend, Bokh j dow gE 
all the principal Mahomedin houses an Asia, pe Ro ee OER, see ay: BD 
TV.—Mahomed Ameen Schti, a paracha of Peshawur. 


es wo Bahadur Lohain, Bukhtiar Khan sends regular intelligence on all subjects 


This report, drawn up by Moonshee Faiz Buksh, has been translated by Captain Chapman. 


The 29th Sept. 1874. (Sd.) T. D. Fonrsyru. 


Note on a comparison of the present with the past condition of Kabul under Amir Shere Ali Khan, drawn up by 
Moonshee Faiz Buksh, attached to the Kashgar Mission. 


Faiz Buxsu is well known to the Government of India as a native official of great intelli- 
gence and experience, who has travelled through Kabul, Badakshan, Bokhara, and Kokand, 

The information which he has from time to time submitted to the Government of India 
has been found to be generally accurate and reliable. There is no official, European or Native, 
who has a superior acquaintance to his with the actions and feelings of the rulers and people 
across the North-Western Frontier of India. 

This paper bas been drawn up by him voluntarily and without my knowledge till it was 


presented by him for translation. 
His views are derived from his own sources of information, quite independent of that 


brought by Ibrahim Khan and others. 

His opinion that Amir Shere Ali wishes to receive a regular subsidy from the British 
Government, without allowing us any advantage in return, and in fact that the necessities of 
the case make him master of the situation, is quite in accordance with what J heard in Kashgar 
where Syud Yakub Khun told me the popular opinion was that we bad engaged to pay the 
revenues of Peshawur to the Amir, and yet that our alliance was anything but popular. 

If it be truc that Shere Ali is coquetting with Russia, it is by no means to be inferred 


for her alliance, or desires to sce her advance south of the Oxus : 
bet aed an he ass aie toh st. He would gladly be rid of Russia 


but merely that he pays court to the power he dreads mo : 4 
and England, but being between these two great powers, he wishes to play one off against the 
other. He knows or thinks that we cannot afford to drive him entirely into the arms of 
Russia, and so he takes opportunity of our necessitics. 
The story which comes from several quarters as well as from Faiz Buksh of the Anir’s 
intention to attack Kashgar is put forward with a purpose, and need not be seriously 
entertained. 


It is quite p 


able that he may send Envoys over to Yarkund to propose a renewal of the 
Aksakali dues, ae were foie ly paid to the Ruler of Badaksban. But he could not 
enforce his demand, for he has quite enough work on band at home. 

I look upon the whole story as part of a systematic plan for ee Amir Yakub 
Khan in the enjoyment of bis sovereignty and for sowing in his mind dis' hs of us. 

Much the same may be said of the story of @ Chinese attack. Mr. Wade has told us oa 
the Russian Ambassador at Pekin incites the Chinese to make an attempt to icon Vi er 
provinces, but M. Stremounklhow told me it was not Russia’s pours fe rear a devas the 

owers: and it would not at all suit them to sce the Chinese exe usive policy res orp in 
Kaclicad Phe tone of the articles in Russian papers clearly indicates thter views, hic ee 
to derive advantage to themselves from threatened disturhsnye in pe a ia fenrlony 
hy interposing friendly offices for which some equivalent will be ola ya ee 
curious to observe how similar the tune adopted by Russia towar mi 
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that held towards Turkey. At one time Russia disturbed the Sublime Porte with monaces of 
‘nvasion. But after the Crimean war, the Russian Ambassador has taken pains to let the world 
know that the Czar is the Sultan’s best friend. Exactly the same language has been held 
towards Yakub Khan. As long as we were kept off the field, the European Press was filled 
with stories of his atrocities, aud it was represented to be in the interests of humanity that 
Russia should interpose her civilizing influence in Eastern Turkestan. But as soon as the 
success of this mission became a fact, a marked change came over the spirit of the Russian 
Press. Stories of Chinese advance are circulated through Europe, and the advantage of 
preserving Yakub Khan from destruction are ably pourtrayed. The chances of our sendin 
any effective aid in time of real danger are known to be remote, and therefore Russia is the 
power to which the Amir must look for help. If Ruesia really deprecated the advances of 
China westward, we may be quite sure no such attempt would be made. But judging from 
our experience of Russian diplomacy, it is reasonable to suppose that she will not discourage, 
if she does not actually favor, the Chinese advance till it has proceeded just sufficiently far to 
suit her own views, and then she will step in and reap considerable advantage. Inaction on 
our part will therefore be all the more acceptable to Russia. 


(Sd.) T,. D. Forsytu, 


: APPENDIX XVI. 


[ Referred to in Paragraph 108, Chapter FL. ] 


OPINION OF THE LIFUTENANT.GOVERNOR OF THE PUNJAB (SIR R. H. DAVIES) AND OTHER 


PUNJAB OFFICERS ON THE QUESTION OF LOCATING ENG INTs 
h LISH RE! f 
OR KANDAHAR, &c. (MARCH-APRIL 1875.) epee ete Ea 


Copy of a Minute by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab on the enquiries contained in the letter 


from the Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign D 
ae oreign Department, No. 48C.P., dated tho 


Question 1.—1 have always had the impression that in the present state of affairs the 
Amir would not willingly consent to the appointment of European British officers as Residents 
at Herat and Kandahar or at either place, and from a perusal of the seerct papers in this Office 
and of Captain Grey’s statement, it seems to me extremely doubtful whether His Highness 
ever intended to be understood as expressing such consent. My belicf is that while he may 
have been ready to acquiesce in the appointment of mere newvs-writers, such as were Mr. Masson 
or Shahaimat Ali before the occupation of Afghanistan, he never was ready to acquiesce in the 
appointment of Political Agents. 


Question 2.—I do not think the presence of Residents at cither of the places named 
would be advantageous to the British Government. On the contrary, I think their presence 
against the Amir’s wish would irritate him personally and would disincline him to commu- 
nicate information to them himself or to allow them to acquire it. On the other hand, the 
Residents might be courted by His Highness’ opponents, which would add to his vexation ; 
or they might be insulted with the direct object of embroiling him with our Government, 
Distrust and alienation ou his part would not be unlikely to lead to complaint on ours; inter- 
ference might follow on complaint, and interference would certainly be met with open or 
secret resistance. Nor can I see how a Resident at Kandahar or Heart is better placed for 
acquiring early information of Russian movements than one af Meshed. At the same time, 
as the Amir has professed his willingness himself to procure information, their could be no 
harm in requiring him to do so prowptly and regularly, though I am much mistaken if he 
would require much pressing on this head if he were under any apprehension of impending 
encroachment on his territories. 

Question 3.—The information contained in the bi-weekly diaries of the Native Agent 
at Kabul is for the most part correct. He has always appeared to me to be extremely 
cautious in what he writes, and to eschew superfluous details, It is probable that his influence 
with the Amir depends in a considerable measure on his abstinence from criticism on the inter- 
nal state of Afghanistan and on the persons trusted by the Amir. On the whole, I consider 
this reticence favorable to British interests and calculated to give weight to advice which the 
Agent on serious occasions may be authorized to put forward. I do not think that any innova- 
tions on the existing system would at the present time be of any advantage, and I consider 
that the Amir having now got Herat into his own hands will probably be himself sensitive of 
any menace to it, and will not be slow to apprise the British Government thereof. 


Opinion of Sir R. Pottoce, Commissioner of Peshawur. 


Hion 1.—I am quite convineed that His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan would 
not iy cae to the appointment of European British officers as ee on 
and Kandahar, or at either place, and that his dislike to such an arrangement ee only be 
short of what he would feel if asked to consent to the location of such an officer af ns eapltal 
As rewards the past, it is well known to Government that the strongest objection i igs 
existed to such nominations. Major Lumsien’s deputation to Kandahar ie bas ial i 
ungraciously when the late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan found that only on thie condition cou 


he obtain the valuable subsidy promised by our Government. a 
In my judgment nothing has occurred since that time to lessen the lis of ihe Atel 
Government to allow European officers to take up a permanent Mes In jen ie ry 7 ni : 
one additional reason for their not unnatural dislike to such oe i elegant ent 
action of Russia, and specially her military operations in the ge ° ieee 
Amir and his councillors to believe that any permisston aout ) ie ne rerament ts 
send Avents to Herat or Kandahar or to both places would be certainly y 
demand from the Russian side. ; 
Question 2.—I am equally convineed that the result of Bending nah pitecra: redhat bs 
advantageous, assuming my previous statemeut to be ecty viz., tha Ag 
there contrary to the wish of the Amir and his councillors. neon 
We know what occurred in Major Lumsden’s case, and saad setae Coveurienk: 
bring any influence to bear usefully or to obtain valuable informa tan 3 Me a mt 
and although it may certainly be urged that the circumstances were pecuhar, 
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breaking out of the mutiny or insurrections of 1857 lowered our prestige for a time 
to the serious discussion of plans for the invasion of British India, I feel quite sure myself th 
more favorable circumstances would not have produced good results, and that from tho pea 
point of view, excellent reasons can be brought forward in justification of the dislike to all 
interference which I believe to exist. 


and led 


Question 8.—There is not much to be said against the accuracy of the news from week 
to week submitted by the Kabul Agent, though the sufficiency of it may doubtless 
tioned—any Native Agent who took a perfectly independent tone at Kabul and made no secret 
of reporting regularly to his Government, without reference to the wishes of the Amir all 
information that he believed to be correct would very shortly find his position at Kabul 
unbearable. 


be ques. 


Obvious objections exist to the employment regularly of paid secret correspondents, and 
I am myself inclined to recommend that we should continue to content ourselves with receiving 
the official diaries, supplementing and checking them by the occasional employment of Agents 
such as the person whose narrative was lithographed in the jail press here, and whose second 
narrative is now in course of being printed, or the person whose reports, received recent] 
through Deputy Commissioner, Kohat, were so full of interest and, in many particulars, correct, 
Secret agents regularly entertained and salaried are, whether resident or peripatitic, a mistake 
so far as my experience goes; for thinking it necessary to earn their bread hy writing some- 
thing periodically, correct or incorrect, they seriously mislead their employers; besides which 
their employment becomes gradually a matter of notoriety and this is clearly undesirable. 


Opinion of Captarn Cavaanagt, Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur. 


Question 1.—Whether the Amir of Afghanistan would willingly assent to the appoint: 
ment of European British officers as Residents at Herat and Kandahar or at either place? 


Answer.—I do not believe that Amir Shere Ali Khan would willingly assent to such 
appointments in any part of Afghanistan. He would probably declare that the unsettled state 
of his kingdom prevented his being able to guarantee the safety of the officers appointed. The 
Amir has always evinced extreme jealousy at any step towards interference on the part of our 
Government, and more especially at any measure which would enable our officers to deal direct 
with any of the Afghan Provincial Governors or officials. This is especially noticeable on the 
Kuram border of the Kohat district. I have never yet been up to Thal (on the Kuram), either 
with or without troops, that an agent has not been deputed from Kabul to watch my move- 
ments, and particularly to see that nothing approaching to cordiality takes place between 
myself and the Kuram Governor (Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan). 


Question 2.—Whether the presence of such Residents at either place would be advan- 
tageous to the British Government? 


Answer.—Could the Amir be brought to see and acknowledge the advantages that would 


result to his Government by the appointment of such Residents, the measure would un- 
doubtedly be very beneficial to both Governments— 


First.—It would tend to check all opposition against the Amir, for those inclined to resist 
his Government would assuredly consider that the presence of an European British officer was 
a sign that the British Government was prepared to aid the Amir in every possible way, not 
only by money and arms, as heretofore, but by force if necessary. 


Second,—The presence and advice of British officers might inaugurate a better state of 
Government, and thus tend to allay much of the present discontent against the Amir, which 
is in a great measure caused by the oppression of his Governors. 


Third.—-The British Government would be in a better position to obtain reliable intelli- 
gence and to watch passing events, than can possibly be the case by trusting, as at present, to 
the Native Agent at Kabul or to casual sources of information. But should the Amir refuse, 
or unwillingly assent to the measure, it would possibly be productive of very evil results. 
Everything would be done to thwart the action of the Resident, and not unlikely some sort of 
insult would be offered, which would either result in his having to be withdrawn, or supported 
in his position by force of arms. 

I do not believe that the people generally of Afghanistan would seriously object to the 
appointment of such Residents, not only at Herat and Kandahar, but at Kabul itself and 
Balkh. What could be worse for them than the condition of the last-mentioned province, the 
people of which are goaded to the utmost exasperation by the tyranny and oppression of a 
low-boro ruler (Naib Mahomed Alum Khan), the only point in whose favor is that he is 4 
Mahomedan! The slightest show of resistance at Herat by Ayub’s party would toa certainty 
have been followed by a general revolt in Balkh. Tbe Sirdars, who probably hepe to become 
Governors in the different Afghan provinces, would, like the Amir, be averse to the appointment 
of European British officers, They probably fear that the appomtment of such Residents 
would be merely a preliminary step to annexation | 


Question 3.—Whether the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied with the sufficiency and 
accuracy of the intelligence now received from the British Agent at Kabul, and if not, whether 
he can suggest any way of procuring further and more accurate intelligence ? 


[ xcifi ] 


Answer.—It is notorious that only such j : : : 
byt Nate Agent a ala "ahh te Ane apne of is urn 
he must either act up to the wishes of the Amir or else he would batcaear gent knows that 
very possibly be brought to disgrace in some way or another. Durin ihe f, ae and 
appointment Ata Mahomed Khan did attempt to act independent! ee ; tst days after his 
that his Munshi, Bakhtiar Khan, who acted up to the Amir’s wishes oY lt soon discovered 
tion and honor than he, the British Agent, did. The position is now nite oa 
Atta Mahomed Khan is spoken of as one of the Amir’s confidential givivens ite reversed, and 


IT think it possible to establish a aystem of icati 
! communication through Ku b 
scale ang ee — ee eeealas and authentic sitetintlon on far ereaceaiect 
sian matters. ong so from the Kohat side would probably attract, ] 1 
sh ; 
be hoped for if Agents were employed from Peshawur; for an) oneal Mian aston 
from Peshawur, of the class likely to be used as a means of furnishing information rarely 
escapes acrutiny, and if at all suspected of being on such an errand, he would be me cl i 
watched that his usefulness would be very much impaired. , a 


The difficulty however is not so much in finding agents to furnish news as to get men who 
will send really true and unvarnished information, News Agentsare very apt to imagine that 
the very fact of their being employed is a sign that we wish to discover something gtiig on in 
Afghanistan inimical to British interests, and that news of that kind is expected from them 
They therefore are inclined either to trump up something which will meet the object in view, 
or else they twist and turn about with the same intent facts that bave really occurred, so that 
a minimum amount of value can be attached to what is reported. : 


Personally I am more inclined to credit information received from special Agents deputed 
occasionally into Afghanistan to observe and report what is going on than that furnished hy a 
regularly appointed agency; for the latter after the first freshness is worn off, sooner or later 
degenerates into news writing more or less of a stereotyped form. 


Pesnawun, 
The 1st Aprit 1875. 
Note by T. H. Taoznton, Esq., D.C.L., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 


Thave been desired by the Lieutenant-Governor to record my opinion upon the three 
points noted in Foreign Department’s letter, No. 48C.P., dated 25th March, and give it for 
what it is worth. 

In regard to the first point, I concur in the opinion expressed hy Sir R, Pollock, Major- 
General Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, and Captain Cavagnari, that the location of English 
officers at Herat and Kandabar, or at either place, would be very distasteful to the Kabul 
Government. 1 was not present at any of the conferences between Lord Mayo and the Amir 
at Ambala in 1869, and cannot consequently speak from personal knowledge of what passed 
on those occasions, but from the evidence contained in the Becret Este of ye oli: of 

es , , which I append an abstract,* it would appear that though 

Pie eR Beare ea: OLS: the Amir es at first, personally inélivel to meet the 


supposed wishes of the British Government in the matter of having English agents in certain 
parts of his territory, his Council, and especially the present Prime Minister, Syud Nur 


Mahomed Shah, were decidedly opposed to the measure. 

Captain Grey states in his letter of the 29th March 1875 that the Amir “ freely consent- 
ed to the appointment of European British officers in Balkh or Herat, or anywhere but 
actually in Kabul”; but I cannot find in Captain Grey’s letter that any definite understanding 
was come to on the subject; all that the Amir appears to have been ultimately prepared to 
accede to was the deputation of Native Agents wherever we pleased, and the deputation of an 


English envoy at some future time when things bad settled down. ; 

But if this is all that could be obtained from the Amir ata time when sf his whole 
attitude was that of one eager to please” —what is likely to be the policy of the Amir and his 
councillors now that he is no longer “eager to please,” but still suffering From bitter disappoint- 
meut at the result o£ the Seistén arbitration? We have some indication of what their policy 
and feelings are in the Kabul Agent’s letter of the 14th April 1873, in which an account ig 
given of the manner in which the proposal to send Mr. Macnabb to Kabul to explain the 
details of the Scistén arbitration was received in Darbar; from that account it is clear there 


a ‘ection to an English officer proceeding to Kabul for even a temporary 
lS acai eshibited in reference to the proposed return of Sir D. Forsyth’s 


'pose ; a liey was C L 
Peaica neh Akar atan, and I have no reason to believe that matters a as Bey ay 
improved. 1t is possible, indeed, that the Amn's strange cone ie a e su ney 
which Jong lay ready for him on the frontier was dictated by a fear of its leading to a proposa 
to depute a British officer to see how i was spent. ‘ ; 

But though I believe the location of British Agents (Europeans) in oo vanlds 
under present circumstances, be most distasteful to the Kabul Bovey a Ape mu 
a hope that a change for the better may hereafter take place. F. B., himself an Afghan an 


p ; ini 4 istan 
a Pi soati i untrymen, is of opinion that the people of Afghanist 
in frequent communication with ne ah of the present state of things, and are becoming 


and f the Sirdars are ge i E { ; j 
EA lool Hpi the seeeiee of English officers in their country as likely to bring about 
an amelioration of their condition. 


[ xciv | 


In regard to the second point, it would not, in my humble opinion, be to the advantac 
of the British Government to send European officers into Afghanistan, if their deputation ge 
ns I believe it to be, highly distasteful to the Amir or his councillors; on the contrary aici 
measure would probably lead to grave embarrassment. : a 


With reference to the third point, I have no reason for doubting the accuracy of Atty 
Mahomed Khan’s intelligenec; but it is undoubtedly meagre, and if we get tho truth a 
do not get the whole truth, eg., at this present moment we are not by any meang full 
informed of the circumstances under which the hostile movement against Nouroz Khan has Teak 
undertaken, though of course we can very well guess the cause; still I cannot suggest an 


other practicable means of supplementing our intelligence save those indicated by Sir » 
Pollock. 


The 21st April. 


Appendix to Dn. Trornton’s note, 


From a reference to the Seeret records of the Persian Office, it appears that on the 17th 


i 86¢ ile ir ; 
* F. B. now informs me that be obtained the ae | ms ae the Amir ae at Lshore), VB. 
particulars of this and subsequent discussions from — Teporte, the substance of a discussion which took 
Mirza Mahomed Haesan, the Amir’s Mir Manshi, place at Kabul on the receipt of the Viceroy’s 


and Syud Mahomed Ishnk, the tutor of Sirdar otter h Jz ‘ 4¢ Iie dica vec! 
Abdulla Jan, who came iu the suite of the Air. letter of the Oth January 1869, In this discussion 
(Sd) THT the Amir, Sirdar Mahomed Aslam Khan, Mustauf 


Habibulla, Sayad Mahomed Ishak, and Nur Maho- 
med Shab took part, and the conclusion arrived at was that the British Government had no 


intention of interfering in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. This discussion was followed 
next day by a private discussion between the Amir and Nur Mahomed Shah, at which no third 
person was present ; it turned upon the following passage in the Viceroy’s letter: “It will be lett 
to the head of the Government of India year after year to determine what shall be done by the 
British Government in proof of its desire to stvengthen Your Highness’ power, and what 
assistance in the shape of money and arms shall be given year after year for the consolidation 
of Your Highness’ Government, and in evincing the good-will of the British Government.” 
Syud Nur Mahomed Shah observed that—‘It does not appear from the wording of the 
passage what are the wishes of the British Government, If the Government desires to ask 
for any place in Afghanistan wherein to establish a cantonment, it is impossible to comply 
with its wishes, considering the usage of Afghanistan. If the Government should desire to 
send its troops to this country under the name of an auxiliary force, this will alienate the 
tribes from us and unsettle men’s minds. What is practicable is this, that the money and 
arms be given by the British Government; the men composing the troops should be provided 
by us, and the power and management should rest with ourselves. It shall be our duty to 
show due submission and good-will towards the British Government.” 
Hearing this interpretation, the Amir said— 


“May God will that at the time of treaty, the wishes and requisitions of the British 
Government be such that there may seem nothing to prevent our complying with them. I 
would agree even to this, that the troops be our own, and the military officers and drill 
instructors be furnished by the British Government, and that a confidential Agent of the 
Government be stationed in Balkh and Herat !” 


Syud Nur Mahomed Shah said— 


“ Be that as it may, at the present time the British Government has also its own objects 
in view. You are the same Amir Shere Ali Khan who after the defeat at Kandahar repeatedly 
asked for assistance. Why did not the English agree then? Now both the parties have their 
own objects. May God vouchsafe all that is good !” 


The Amir then said—“ May God send us good! And may the requests of the British 
Government be such that our people may be able to agree to them! I£ the British Govern- 


ment put upon my neck a heavier load than my country and religion would be able to bear, 
there will be difficulty.” 


On the 18th March F. B. repeated a discussion that took place in the Saniman Boor} 
in Lahore Fort on the 17th March, at which the Amir observed that personally he would have 
no objection to an English Envoy being stationed at Kabul, but that owing to the turbulent 
character of the people, it would not be safe. The same objection, however, did not apply to 
Balkb, Kandahar, or Herat, and the arrangement by which an English officer should be 
stationed at these places would be beneficial to both Governments. A translation of this 
report was sent to the Foreign Office and printed ix ertenso. 


On the 26th March F, B. reported a discussion which took place at 7 a.m. on 25th March 
between the Amir, Mirza Mahomed Hassan, Shaghassi Sher Dil Khan, and Nur Mahomed 
Shab on certain questions which had been put to the Amir by Sir Donald Melucod. One 
of these questions was— 

What can the Amir do to procure intelligence from the frontier of Afghanistan, and 
what assistance can the British Government give in this matter ?” 

The Amir and his councillors are reported to have said— 

_ “The object of the British Government appears to be to place their own men on the fron- 
tier. Onevery account the best plan would be that the Amir arrange himself to procure 


[ xev ] 


I, B. now states that, 80 far as he i 
ne 8 thi could ascertain at Ambala } i i 
of the Amir’s councillors that he never agreed to the focdtion i i 


(Sd.)  -'T. HLT. 


Letler dated 29th March 1875 from Captain H. Gar, referred to in Da. Trorwton’s note 


In reply to your letter, No. E., of the 27th in 

_In reply is . E,, of stant, I have the | to st: 
Amir did freely consent to the appointment of European British dias in Take, at ae 
or anywhere but actually in Kabul. pears 


My authority is a copy, certified by the Foreign Secr i 
to Lord Mayo on conversations beld with the Minister Nur ice tk d haghcn 7 find 
the following passage —“THe is open to any proposition for securing his woetieee” hendees 
while doubtful of any Russian power for aggression for some years to come, he still thinks 
precautions should be taken, would construct. forts on his own part or under our superintend~ 
ence, and admit European garrisons if ever desired; would gladly see an Agent or Kngindet 
aes view ie patty), Herat, Gr eas but actually in Kabul, whieb might lead 
o the supposition of his being a puppet. There g i 
iw Ae De ee pupp would be no danger for such did they respect 

Mr. Seton-Karr heads the paper from which the above is taken “Memorandum on 
conversations held with the confidential Minister,” and dates it the 8lst March; I observe 
however that my summary of proceedings, dated 4th April 1869, gives its date as being the 
day of the first private interview, z.e., 29th March 1869, and distinctly states that the Amir 
was party to the conversation, and such I remember to have been the case. 


A further authority upon which I go is a passage in my private memoranda to the 
following effect :— 

“In accordance with my representations, therefore, a new letter (No. 1) was addressed to 
the Amir, to which I was directed (No. VII) to obtain, if possible, an answer of complete 
satisfaction ; and also to arrive at a definite understanding with him on various other points 
noted below, after which should be held the second private interview, which would, in o 
manner, sanction and confirm the result of the negotiations. ‘The points (recorded in pencil 
notes in my possession) were— 

That the Amir should accede to our deputation of Native Agents wherever we 


ins (1,) 
pleased. ‘'o this the Amir agreed, and promised to assist them in every way. 
“(2,) Toascertain whetber the Amir was agrecable to the deputation of an Envoy at some 


mir expressed his willingness to receive an Envoy as soon as 


ffeet 


future date. On this point the A \ 
anywhere save at Kabul, where he thought it would a 
* * * * * eo 


things had somewhat settled down, 
his power with the people * 


I may note that the Amir 
views, and his whole altitude w 


was at that time eager to meet what be supposed to be our 
as that of one eager to please. 

General Reynell Taylor, Colonel A. Munro, Nawab Foujdar Khan, and 
Nawab Gholam Hassan Khan all concurred in the opinion that the Amir would 
be more unwilling to receive a British Agent at Herat. 


i i i :—Since His Highness and Her Majesty's Gov- 
* The written reply actually given to the question was 08 follows :—“ Since i : Maj : 
ernment are pigtivers Tench other's benefits and lossea, how can His Highness act lightly in collecting information 
and watching the course of events in Central Asin. On the contrary, he will, to the utmost of his power, endeavour 
to collect correct information of pnssing events. There is no such necessity for assistance in the collection of inform- 
ation on the affairs of Central Asia from the Government of Her Majesty, for the (wo Governments are as one, and if 
any cxpenae be incurred, it is of no consequence.” oh - se ‘ mm 
i i homed Shab, and is, it will be perceived, quite in accordance wi 
This written reply bears the seal of Nur Maly Bee sue ct B bse ineirelalion 


the views set forth in the reported discussion, and is 60 far a proof o! 


APPENDIX XVII. 
[ Referred to in paragraph 118, Chapter VI. ] 


Letter dated Delhi, 2lst May 1876, from Acna Sangn, to Lizvur.-Cot. 0. T. Borne. 


A letter from Kabul, dated the 10th Rabee-ul-sanee (corresponding with the 5th of May) 
brings the undermentioned news of the Trans-Indus dominions :— , 


After the British Vakeel had left the Amir Shere Ali Khan, all the Sirdars, Khamancens 
and heads of the surrounding tribes, attended the Court. Conversation took place that a4 
English army is proceeding to Bolan to oceupy Kandahar. They stated that this will not 
frighten the Dooranees, but convince all Afghanistan that English are coming to revenge the 
past atrocities. 


To this the Amir replied that the present Wazeer Azum (Prime Minister) of England is 
the same nobleman (Omra) who had sent the late Lord Mayo as Governor-General of India to 
India, who met bim at Ambala, and was his true friend. The new Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
is also nominated by him, and will be a friend of the Afghans, adding that His Lordship is 
accompanied by the Secretary of Lord Mayo. 


As to the rumour of the British force coming to occupy Kandahar, the Amir said to the 
courtiers, it is perfectly groundless; there is an English officer escorting the kafila through the 
Bolan Pass, and will patch up the differences existing between the Kelat Chief and the 
Belooch tribes surrounding the merchants’ road to Afghanistan. 


The Amir cleared the Court, and spoke to the confidential Sirdars that he believes the 
English Government is thinking seriously of the approach of the Russians towards Merv, and 
consequently are desiring to send an Envoy to Kabul, or, by his permission, to remain at Herat. 
At the same time he is afraid that once they are firm in their intended destination, he will be 
embroiled in difficulties, internal and external both, and give a plain cause to the Russian Chief 
at Samarkand that Afghans have taken measures hostile to Russia, The Amir asked their 
opinion on this subject. 


The Sirdars replied to the Amir as follows :—We are in a dilemma, which requires a deep 
deliberation to remove it. The Amir should either summon or write Meer Alum Khan, the 
Balkb Governor, who is in constant communication and well versed with Russian affairs, for 
advice what to do. The Amir has written to him. 


One of the present Sirdars described that he had a letter by his nephew, now on service 
at Herat, that the King of Persia has assembled a large army in Khorasan, and intends to lead 
in person, whether by the counsel of the Russian or English Ambassador at Teheran, and that 
he swears that the time is not distant when, if diplomacy fails, military menace, or armies of 
observation of the various Powers, namely, Persia, Russia, Afghanistan, will move about Herat, 
Meshed, and Merv. Those who live will sce it is certain. On hearing this, all seemed con- 
cerned, shaking their heads, while the Amir remained mute. 


The merchants from Bokbara say that it is spoken openly in Russian camps of Samarkand 
and other places of Turkestan that the daughter of the Emperor of Russia, who was married 
to one of the English Princes, has been offended, and gone to her father the Emperor to com- 
plain. This has caused a rupture between these two Powers. 


After a long pause, the Amir broke silence, and said that since the English escort of the 
kafila has passed unmolested through the Bolan Pass, the Commissioner of Peshawur complaius 
that why should not the Amir keep the Khyber Pass safe for trade, which, in fact, is against 
his original policy. Consequently he is bewildered what to do finally in this matter. 


Syud Nur Shah, the Prime Minister, said that, as long as the English free and commer- 
cial intercourse with Kabul, on any pretext whatever, is put off, the interests of the Amir and 
the Afghans will continue flourishing, and his friendship will be eagerly sought by Russia on 
the Oxus side, and by the English on the Peshawur side. ‘The lesson which he had fully 


taken by his frequent missions to the English Government in India will never efface this im- 
pression from his heart. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 


[ Referred to in Paragraph 115, Chapter FI.j 


1) Ext i 
Q) Extract from Kabul Diary from the 30th June to the 3rd July 1876, inclusive 


IswatuLs Khan, Chief of th 
_ Chie Jabbar Khel Ghilzai ini 

: e hel Ghilzais, at i 
lee eee oe ee follower (“ Purnna Khas Murid”) hile Aen fe ah oe 
pes ie the ey many of the Jabbar Khel meeps Py eee 
the Mullas in Afghanistan ind ae ie ith big es eee hm eal 

ni I ; ‘eat nigh honor and p 
conten. tease sek every third year to pay a visit fecthe ae at ed i ae 
purpose. Ismutula Khan and other Durbar authorities received him moet kOior: 
Ore 


ably, and on calling on the Amir, His Hi 
praise follows , His Highness stood up aud embraced him, and observed 


“Akhund Sahib, wi dl (li eee F 
soba aaa We Howie me ae regal [Ne Biving life) to the laws of the Prophet, may 
and Russian Governments. The British Cone Meee tpg pd the Badish 
their (good) ideas (or views, ‘bar tabal tae ee particular, in conformity with 
well-wishers of ‘hin, abak apane khidlat ke’), frequently ex themeel 

- of Afghanistan, and oceasionally giv. i ad Ae eth mala ac 

: : loniuly give assistance in money and rifles, As th 
borders of eee a i are in juxta-position with ‘Ablaattan which, Ged é 
given me, I, looking to the future, desire that the moral behavi { th ' | 4 e 
tan may be improved by the advice and exhortatio f it eck we pee ee 
Afghanistan, and that first they (the people) ma wake : ci ab oa ee 
pay hoge and Subsequently, alien se Sot ne ie Gee IY hema a 
safety of Islam. Improvement in the conduct of th is i i i 
advice and exhortations of the efficient Mullas of Fiaeun Tt - ttle dbal aie a 
your own efforts you should, in compliance with my wishes, summon all the Mallee and 
learned men of all grades from time to time, and direct them to advise and ester the gone 
occasionally, so that by your exertions the objects above referred to may be gained (it the 
gem aimed at of the promotion of the strength of Islam may fall into the palm of success 
as desired), because, though hitherto the friendship existing between the Governments (meaning 
Afghanistan and Russia and Great Britain) has not been disturbed, it is evident that if 
a more powerful bird (lit. a tyrant body) catches a little one in his claws, the small bird 
does not refrain from using its claws (in defence) for its release until it is killed. 
It is a matter for thousands of congratulations that the Mahomedans of Afghanistan have, from 
ancient times, stood against the depredations (‘dast burd’) of foreign races (lit. have shown 
hearty detestation). Under these circumstances, it is incumbent on me and on you to consider 
it one of your most important objects to direct the people of Islam to make efforts for their 
safety, and to provide for, or guard against, the evil day (‘wasté réz-i-mab4da ke’).” In the 
meantime, by desire of the Amir, the Sadr-i-Azam submitted to the Akhund, one by one, 
all the murasillas received from the British Government and the Russians, and the replies sent 
to them since his (the Sadr-i-Azam’s) conference at Simla, and represented—“ The British 
Government desire, for some time past, to send a mission to the Kabul Durbar, and the latter, 
through regard to some matters (lit. precautions), considers the deputation of the mission 
unadvisable. Whatever your opinion may be in this matter, and for the maintenance of the 
Islam authority (Shaukat-i-Islam), explain it after careful deliberation.” The Akhund ob- 


served that he would give his opinion in all these affairs after full consultation and consider- 
ation; that he (and his followers) sincerely desire that the authority of Islam should in no 
way decrease, but should, on the contrary, he promoted every day. In short, the real object 
of the Amir in the above observations is, that as on account of His Highness’ friendship with 


ithe British Government and the Russians, the Mullas and learned men of Afghanistan 
having weakened Islam, it would fulfil his wishes if, by his remarks 
f the Akbund. &c., the people agree first to pay a tax, and afterwards 
and, at all events, it (his present action) 


frequently accuse him of 
and by the persuasions 0: 
to give recruits, to promote the strength of Islam, 
would undoubtedly tend to meet the above accusation. 


Extract from Kabul Diary from the 4th to the 6th July 1976, inclusive. 

Mulla Mushk-i-Alam summoned the Mullas of the Kabul City and its neighbouring 

Provinees, and, as desired by the Amir, exhorted them lel ct (a of the strength 

and dignity of Islam; but by a misunderstanding some short-sighted persons gave out at once 
iby th é (Ghaza”), and that Mulla Mushk-i- 


in the city that the Durbar have proposed a religious war (" | : ar 
Alam is Aen co-operator (‘‘ Momid”). On receipt of this information, the Amir directed the 


Sady-i-Azam to eo to the house of Arsala Khan Ghilzai to summon Mulla Mushk-i-Alam 
a the above rumour had been caused 


there thr s Va d ti ire from him wh 
ues Heong Tevet pee ene that the objects of the Durbar have 


by hi he Durbar, and to tell him t 
Ue siden ee pete Oe aie Kr and that he should carefully understand that the 


been wrongly understood by him (the Mulla), t 
real wish ae tlie Durbar : the promotion of the strength of Islam—(l) by taking taxes, 
and (2) by levying recruits, and that he (the Mulla) should make endeavours to these ends, so 
that the strength of the army and the amount in the treasury may increase. Musbk-i-Alam 


[ xevili ] 


replied that he well understood the objects of the Durbar, and made the Mullas an 
men thoroughly understand the same, but that the above action of the people has occurred 
owing to their want of comprehension ; also that the Sadr-i-Azam should represent on hig 
(the Mulla’s) part to the Amir that His Highness should pay regard to the Incapability of his 
subjects, and, should he give up at present his intention to tuke (extva) taxes and tenets 
from them, it would tend to their great comfort. The Mulla further stated—* J promise 15 
sive a muster of thirty thousand active armed men of the Ghazni territory alone twice a ei 
to the authorities at that place, and, without claiming any pay for them, would make them 
over to the Amir when required to do so. As regards the deputation of a mission by the 
British Government, I concur with the Durbar, looking to the want of understanding of the 
people and to other matters, lest by such action, which would be contrary to the natural 
® An evident hint at assassination. wishes of the people, instead of advantage which might 
(Sa) OF. RP, be expected (by the mission), all the Mahomedans in 
Comm. Afghanistan may be caused to suffer injury.”* 


4 learned 


(2) Letters, &c., showing proceedings at Kabul after delivery to the Amir of Sin R. Pottock’s letter dated 
8th July. 


No. 1, dated 17th July 1876. 
From—British Agent at Kabul, 


To—Commissioner of Peshawur. 


I have, at a private interview, laid before His Highness the Amir the murasilla (to his 
address) and the letter (to myself). Only three Ministers were present—the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Minister, and the “ Dubir-ul-Mulk.” His Highness, after mastering the contents 
of both documents, once, twice, and a third time, through and through (harf-ba-harf), and 
having become perturbed and thoroughly distressed, said that the answer in this matter would 
be given after full consideration. 


Accordingly, yesterday and to-day (16th and 17th), private consultations have been held. 

€ fen. trisieraee awderianniliae “6 This much has been heard (sunagya) that from the phrase 
ialgconcention, ~  “ Fahmi-na-saw4b”+ in the murasilla, and the phrase “ Bar- 
t ie, taking up a heavy responsi- dashtan-i-Zimmai Sangin,”} in the letter (to Agent), it is un- 
bility, derstood that the British Government thoroughly menaces 
(khib damkéta hai) Afghanistan. 


Regarding the phrase “ Ardjif-o-harzagoi-o-fitna angéz” contained in the letter (to Agent), 
the Foreign Secretary remarked casually to the Prime Minister that the (above) words seemed 
to be applied to him, on which His Highness expressed his opinion that these words applied to 
the whole Durbar, or Council (Jtimla Abalién Durbar) ; also that the British Government, in 
their murasilla (to him), and their letter (to the Agent), had, in many places, threatened him. 


In regard to the coming of the mission, it is ascertained that; although the determination 
of the Amir remains unaltered on this point, there is this difference, that they say (Amir and 
his Ministers) amongst themselves “ that in all kingdoms there is this custom, that the dis- 
cussion of State matters is always commenced by (or between) the Prime Ministers of States ; 


let us send our Prime Minister to the British border, and let the British Envoy, coming there, 
discuss State matters with him. 


"In short (alghurz) the discussions have not been completed ; and I, on my part, am coun- 
selling the Amir and his Ministers to accept the (proposed) British mission. No efforts shall 
be spared on my part, and I stand ready to leave for Peshawur, if ordered to do so. 


Dated 3lst August 1876. 
From— British Agent at Kabul, 


To—Commissioner of Peshawur. 


Tne Members of the Amir’s special council had again a confidential consultation with 
the Amir in private, and made statements of their views. 


Some of them offered the following suggestions :— 


“Although it has already been proposed that a trusted Envoy from the Kabul Government 
should first be sent, and that proposition bas not met with acceptanee, still it might be well 
to bring forward that suggestion again in conciliatory words [ba narmi kaldm], relying oD 
long standing friendship and the custom of past years. The real object in view being that, if 
the British Government should consent to receive an Enyoy from Kabul, and that Envoy, after 
becoming thoroughly apprised of the intentions of the British Government, should represent 
to the Amir that there is Dothing in these intentions of perplexing import [amri dakik], and 
that the desire of the British Government is clearly the promotion of the welfare of Afghanis- 
tan, then there could be no objection to the reception for a time of an Envoy from the British 
Government ; and in case, in conformity with the resolution already expressed, the British 
Government should still refuse to receive an Envoy from Kabul, this further suggestion should 
be thrown out that, in accordance with the custom observed by all States, confidential Agents 
of both Governments should meet on their frontiers, and ascertain the objects and intentions 
entertained by each. Then, after having understood and weighed the results of that confer- 
ence, such resolutions might be come to as the safety and advantage of Kabul might dictate.” 


In brief, no definite conclusion has yet been arrived at as to what answer should be sent. 


[ xcix ] 


(3) Further letter from Aawa Samres to Cotongt O. T. Borw I 
et E enclosin 
28th July, from Kabul :-— 


ce ee aes ey great difference between th 
eee ee Hy ee bags my master the Amir Saheb and the F 
Bevoraes wall erped in He rate of things, and cautiously makes disti fay be pe 
Seber rane sand one to te interests, and acts accordingly He uted 
; S he used to be former] ‘Git the ik 
f ly. Now he finda that tl ah of the 
; te wish of the 


6 following extract from letter, dated 


If news were forwarded by a special 
frequented, rou it wi pera’ messenger, and by the len 
a at ch en safe ya the val of titre ema 
0 

ed cod Sco ae of the British Vakeel ud a ages Ganon declan 

re ed geht ne poe gee could trust goes to Peshawur, I make bitin’ they hes Vises 

reals ie at : vn 'e érué intelligence, what is only kuown to th an earer of my 
counsellors, and to me by my being in constant e Amir, his two (or) 

send you all sorts of gup (talk) of the market people nt attendance, It is useless to 


Here is the fresh news for you. When th y 
ey 3 you, the murasilla “ : 
de kao Ian Sn uncrag ie appointment and sant Viceroy rof Indie ae 

: abul, the usual answer of rejoicings was transmitted. O Ae erg re 
rst Hine Rei me Me advisers in £4idwud (privacy) that let us see hae Pe flat Le o; 
ore e. eae ord Lawrence) met my paradise-placed father at Peshawur, and k ee 
is brothers well. @ gave me pecuniary aid. Lat (Lord) Mayo, his successs : } oo ess 
meet him at Ambala. He gave me honor, money, and ammunition After Hick ee me to 
(Lord Northbrook) did not add much to the past things. He showed hospitali a : at Narbark 
Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, during his long stay at Simla, and pleased hire er tia tee ot 


better days. 
The Amir continued that Mulla Vahid, mere 

sources of information describe Lat Latun atch Gand Inet ees a aa other 
wisdom (zeernk), and has seen ghair sultnntha, foreign kingdoms, and is eat pies te India 
by the very jirgak {assembly or party) of the Vuzra (Ministers) who had sent ie Ma 4 
These arkan-t-dowlut (State pillars of England), said the Amir, are too farsighted “They 
are skilful in the art of weighing the balance (/pudlah beence), and keen observers f the 
opportunities. By sending the Vedle-athd-i-Malisah, Heir-apparent to the Queen (Prin f 
Wales), to India, and causing Her the assumption of the title of Shah-i-Shah (Em on of 
India), they have tied the bonds of unity between the subjects of England and Youlin apt 
one hand, and, by the purchase of land and water in Egypt (Suez Canal he means | heli val, 
have secured the safety of the Indian Empire on the other. By this their names will be 


perpetuated in the world. 

The Amir added that on one side the Russians have sway on Merv, approaching th 
boundary of Herat and Balkh, and on the other side the English are at Dakar ste ari 
force, well-armed, well-equipped, ready to march, and, by buying over the Khyber Pass, ean 
occupy Jellalabad, if they resolve, before the information reaches Kabul of their movement 
from Peshawur. In these restless speculations I pass my day and night, lookiag forward for 


the will of God. 

After a long debate the courtiers said to the Amir in reply— Bokbara and Hoorgurj 
(Khiva) are the dependencies of, and ruled by, Russia. But the policy of the King of Persia 
has Ambassadors of Russia and England both in 


is salutary and praiseworthy. His Majesty 
Teheran, his capital. Both are trying to secure his good-will, and, in return, the King 


pursues such a diplomacy in communicating with them which has secured for him a quiet and 
comfortable reign. The Amir Saheb should also follow the example of the Shah of Persia.” 


On this the Amir Saheb remarked that you are unaware there is a vast difference in the 


affairs of Persia and Afghanistan. There the King, fearless of any pretender, reigns at will 
dissensions and pretenders hanging on Russia at Samarkand, 


and peace. Here we have family 
who are always thinking to come down on Balkbh and Kabul. Moreover, Persia is far from 
India, while Kabul is close to Peshawur, the British possession. 
Consequently, if the Russian Ambassador was to remain at Kabul like Teheran, the 
as to reside here, we will 


English army will move on Kabul; and, if the English Officer w 
It is, therefore, necessary that I should continue 


give offence to Russia, and shall be ruined. ; 
in the adoption of the good advice of Syud Nur Shab, that no representative of any of these 

two Powers should live in Kabul. 
The Amir remarked that, if an opportunity sas offered by the inclination of the new 
Lat (Lord Lytton), like that of Lord Mayo, be (Amir) would go from there to meet his 
i Sufficient subsidy to fortify our 


Lordship. The result of this interview will be fraitful. i , 
army and warlike materials will be given, Above all, the holding of the consultation with 


His Lordship regarding the future remedies on the advances of Russia will also be secured. 
pre) of Peshawur stated to the Amir, on the 


A lungee frosh (seller of the turband text 
authority of an English Officer in that place, that an Envoy from Kashgar, whe had formerly 
come and taken the Englishmen with himself (meaning Forsyth’s mission), has arrived near 


[ e¢ ] 


Kashmir with the view to wait on the Lord Saheb, This made the Amir to turn tow 
courtiers, and say that, notwithstanding Yarkand and Kashgar have joining 
Russia, while the distance of miles in hundreds makes them far from India, yet the Atalik 
Ghazee secks for the friendship of the English for the fear of Russia, and sends deputation 
after each other. But Afghanistan is so closely joined with Peshawur, &c., (eaibloo-ko, 
prihloo) side by side, or like the rib with rib, that it is impossible to give them cause for 
enmity. : 


arda hia 
boundaries With 


A Jew from Bokhara has come with the Russian tea and sugar-loaves. During the visit 
he paid to the Amir he related that the Russian General has again issued orders in Samarkand 
and Bokhara to proclaim that all the commoditis brought from India must be disposed of 
within the limited time of the proclamation, and that, in future, if any one brings merchan. 
dise from the English Hindostan, he will be made to pay duly equal to the value of the article 
Should the trader persist in bringing it again, his property will be seized, auctioned, and the 
procveds given to the King at Bokhara, aud to Russia at Samarkand. 


The same Jew gave information that several Russian officers with their durgadéar, hag. 
gage, cquipage, and escorted with the Ozbeg cavalry, had joined his kafila, or caravan, from 
the direction of Samarkand. Some went to Merv, some to Maimena side, and some towards 
Andkoo, Shiberghan, Sirikol, and Wakhan, They said they will journey all the summer to enjoy 
sights, and return to Samarkand head-quarters in the winter. One of the officers (who had 
got friendly and confidential with the Jew in these few days’ travelling) said to him that he 
would probably go to the Amir of Kabul, and, if not prevented by him, visit the Peshawur 
cantonments also. ; 


A kalantay (head man) of the Hazarah Deh Koondee, who had formerly never come to 
distant Kabul, has arrived here with four donkey-loads of baraé (wool stuff) for sale. He 
presented the Amir with one piece of the best texture. In the conversation he mentioned 
that two Fringees (Europeans) witb about six Ozbeg and Parseeban servants, leaving Herat 
aside, had entered the Deh Zungee Hazarahjat without the slightest fear of danger. They 
stayed there a few days, and their servants were conversant and enquiring all about the country, 
They have gone back whence they came, and have said to return with little trade to penetrate 
Kabul by this route. 


One of the Deh Koondee Hazarals told them (European travellers) that the road was full 
of danger. Before you reach Kabul the other Hazarah and Afghan tribes will kill you. The 
Europeans said in reply that, if they were hurt by any one, the Bokhara and Meshed forces 
will massacre the Hazarahs, and the Amir of Kabul will root up their country in punishment, 


On hearing this, the Amir Saheb told the man—You should all join to seize those 
Europeans when they come again, and take care not to kill, but to deliver them unmolested to 
my Governor at Herat. After the Hazarah was dismissed, the Amir Saheb spoke that those 
Fringees (Europeans) do not let me at rest. Formerly one was coming from Meshed to Herat 
with a view of seeing Kandahar and Kabul, On being prevented, he went back to Meshed. 
It was shortly after found that he was an English Colonel in the army. 


Now another set of them (Europeans) bas been making appearance in the Hazarahjat with 
the intention to enter Kabul by this route. 


From the accounts of the Peshawuris and Bokharis, as well as from the newspapers, 
the murder of the Sultan Room (Turkey) and Ministers, and the rebellion caused by the 
Christian population, have been received by the Amir with concern. He was pleased to say 
that from a very long time the Russians are after that kingdom, and are striving to take away 
the Baitoolnekuddus (Jerusalem) from the Mahomedans in their own possession, and annihilate 
the Osmanizah (Ottoman)Empire. But English help is keeping it safe. 

The Court enemies of the Mustaufi of Herat and Alum Khan of Balkh and Badakshan 
Governor have filled the ears of the Amir against them both, They charge them of enormous 
embezzlements, and caution the Amir against their perfidy of inviting the Russians from their 
frontiers to preserve their wealth and life. } 


This has caused the suspicion of the Amir, and he is thinking to remove the Mustaufi 
and Alum Khan from those important posts of the frontier, and place the whole line, compos- 
ing Herat, Maimena, Balkh, Koondooz, Badakshan, &c., under his trusty Minister, Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah, who will be a fitting man to deal with the Russians on the other side of the 
Oxus an the Afghanistan boundaries. But the idea of the Amir becoming alone, and of the 
influential persuasions of the beloved wife of the Amir (the mother of the favorite son, Abdul- 
lah Jan, who is Alum Khan’s patroness), will prevent this plan of the Amir’s carried into 
execution. 


Sirdar Yakub Khan is still lingcring in custody. 


(4) Russian Native Agents at Kabul. 
Extract from Kabul Diary from 9th to 12th June 1876, inclusive. 


On the 9th instant, Mirza Abdul Karim, the bearer of the murasilla of the Russian 
Governor-General, arrived at Kabul with the agent of the Mir Munshi, who, as reported in 
diary of Ist instant, was sent to bring him. Hehas put up in the house of Sirdar Mahomed 
Yusaf Khan. The Durbar appointed no official, &c., to meet him on the road. He receives 
cooked food from the Amir’s kitchen. To-day he waited on the Amir through Sirdar Mahome 


[ ci ] 


Yusaf Khan, ond delivered the murasilla to His Higl j j 

about nae an hour, returned to the Sirdar’s bouse, te Boe rye Lee ee ie 
eae Be ee 1g reported that it is merely a complimentary one, conveyin iboceaatte f 
the fall of Kokand. God willing, a copy of it will be submitted by next mate ae 


Extract from Kabul Diary from 18th to 10th August 1976, inclusive. 


It is reported that another Russian A ived i i i 
y Ry gent has arrived in Turkistan, and that in ly ¢ 
a teeter submitted hy the new Naib, the Amir has written to him (the Naib) to infor "his 
Highness as to whether the said Agent had come to visit the deceased Naib, Mahomed Alum 


Khan, or desires to come to Kabul, and whether he i i ‘ : 
information will follow after enquiry. EES Seen, BU 


Extract from Kandahar news-letter, No. 29, for the week ending 9th August 1875. 


A Kandahari, who hires out baggage animals in Turkistan, Bokhara, and Kabul, an 

. : Be F stan, ara, , and wh 
has pet on Eien Aetiwa with the writer (Daod Khan) from his infancy upwards, and ath: 
for the last three or four years, has been on intimate terms with Sirdar Mahomed Alum Khan 
Loi Naib Bahadoor, arrived at Kandahar a few days before the death of the Sirdar. On the 
writer of this letter asking him for the news of the country, he said that Mahomed Alum Khan 
brought with him to Kabul secretly a Russian, who came from Turkistan. On his arrival at 
Kabul, by order of the Amir, he went to reside in the house of Mirza Mahomed Tahir Khan 
situated in the quarter of the town called Alli Raza Khan. Of the arrival of this Russian, 
which is kept secret, only the Amir, Mahomed Alum Khan, and Mirza Mahomed Tahir Khan 
knew of it. When the Amir has interviews with the Russian, they take place secretly in the 
garden of the fort, where they hold council together. A few days after the arrival of the 
Russian, the Amir sent for Mulla Mushk Alam, who isa man trusted by the Amir, and of 
note in the country. He lives some distance from the city, The Amir consulted with him, 
pointing out that he was on friendly terms with the British Government, that he could now 
get nothing from them and was disheartened, and desired to ight with them. He asked, in 
the event of his doing so, whether the Mullas and Mahomedans would aid him, and whether 
it would be contrary to their religion to do so, The Mulla replied that were be (the Amir) to 
do so, it would be in accordance with his religion, and would benefit him in this world and io 
the world to come. Enquiries were made of the Kandahari as to whether the British Agent 
at Kabul, Atta Mahomed Khan, or the Sadr-i-Azam, knew of this occurrence, and he replied 
in the negative. The writer can fully certify that the Kandahari who gave him this news has 
heen, for the last few years, an intimate friend of the late Mahomed Alum Khan; that he felt 
it to be his duty to give this news, as told to him, and that, in writing it, he has only done 
what was right and proper; that, if true, it is of value; if false, telling what was told to him 
ean do no harm, 


Estract from Kabul Diary from 11th to lath August 1976, inclusive. 


The report, alluded to in the last diary, regarding the arrival of another Russian Envoy in 
Turkistan, a now been ascertained to have en submitted by Colonel Mirza Ahmed Khan, 
brother of the Dabir-ul-Mulk, left at Balkh by Naib Mahomed Alum Khan to govern that 
country in his absence. It was forwarded to the Amir by the new Naib, and His Highness 
enquired whether the Envoy had come merely to visit the deceased Naib, or desired to go to 
Kabul, and whether he is a Mahomedan or a Russian. Yesterday His Highness received another 
letter from the above Colonel through the new Naib, stating that Mirza Mahomed Yasaf, 
Mervi Samarkandi, the Russian Envoy, arrived at Balkh with six sowars, with a view to prose ed 
ing to Kabul, and was in possession of a murasilla from the Governor-General uf hee 
Turkistan to the Amir; and that as information of his arrival was eet prev Le is 
Highness, and he desired to proceed to Kabul, and news of the death of Naib Mabome i ‘ed 
Khan had been received, the Envoy was sent to Kabul on the 7th iustaut in company with an 


agent of the Colonel, who is acquainted with the Turki language. 


Extract from Kabul Diary from 22nd to 24th August 1876, inclusive. 


: i Russian Envoy, put up by desire of 

Yesterday Mirza Mahomed Yusaf Khan, Mervi, the F sap v uy 

the Darbar FM bis house of Sirdar Mahomed Yusaf Khan with Anes rier foe ape 
first Envoy, and they both receive cooked food from ane Tie ad Poe ouacnatie nan 
on the Amir in company with Sirdar Mahomed Yusa Se tants Ene ate 


f a te ian Turkista : 
compliments of the Gov ernor-General in Sia Hightees Pe vdoreial enquiry testo hedltli 


é i Russian and ‘Turki languages. S, arte ee 

Ay a an minutes, allowed bim to return to the Sirdar’s gues) An ee zaranills 
translated from the Turki language. It appears that ne aa Piet Hig en 
this murasilla merely to inform His Highness of his return oo ‘ Sel daae espe as 
He writes that the Emperor of Russia summoned him to | ee Asaph 
some important affairs of (Russia) Turkistan ; that he aig ct reiccieie ae Rais 
that he is glad to say that the friendship existing between is fe ori overeat 
has now become firm; and that the Amir’s rectitude will keep the subj 


i i as § as iti ined. 
happy. <A copy of the murasilla will be submitted as soon as it 1s ubtaine 


[ cii J 
Extract from Kabul Diary from 5th to 7th September 1876, inclusive. 


The day before yesterday, in private Durbar, the Amir collected all the murasillas and other 
apers which have been received by the Kabul Government from (British) Government, since 
(British) rule, and, after reading them, His Highness directed the Sadr-i-Azam to Prepare an 
abstract of them, so as to be useful for the present (state of affairs). ‘The Sadr-i-Azam ig 
occupied in this business. 


Dated Delhi, 7th September 1876. 


From—Aeua SaHeED, 
To—Lizurenant-CotoneL O. T. Bung, C.S.L, Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 


At Ludiana I met Shahzadah (Prince) Shabpoor, one of the sons of the late Shah Shuja. 
He is the same Shahzadah whom Sir George Pollock’s army, on evacuation of Afghanistan 
had planted on the Kabul Throne, and who, on the approach of Mahomed Apbus Khan, the 
murderer of Sir William Macnaghten, was compelled to fly to, and take shelter at, Ludiana. 


In the conversation the Shabzadah mentioned, on the authority of his distant relative 
lately come from Kabul, that the Russian Agent was kindly received by the Amir, and lodged 
in the house of his brother, where he is treated with consideration. The Amir does not 
allow him to go about, but now and then sends for him secretly at night to hold conversation 
with him. 

Atsuch interviews the Amir abuses the English as faithless and self-interested nation, 
and paints the acts of the British Government towards Afghanistan in bad colours before the 
Russian Agent. 


At the same time, the Amir is said to speak openly that be will go, and is preparing to go, 
to Peshawur to meet the Governor-General. If the Amir comes down, he is determined to 
bring his imprisoned son, Yakub Khan of Herat. He intends to deliver him to the English 
Government as a State prisoner. 


The Shabzadah and his relative both say that the Amir has resolved to try all stratagems 
to procure 80 or 90 lakhs of rupees, if not more, before he accepts any overtures of the Samar- 
kand Governor of Russia, and gives any true and definite reply to his Agent now in Kabul. 

No one is openly permitted to see the Russian Agent, says the new arrival. The extortion 
of the money, wherever it is reported to exist, and the enlistment of the young lads by force 
in regiments, are the deplorable complaints against the authority of the Amir. All this above- 
mentioned information is confirmed by many comers and petty merchants from Kabul. 


APPENDIX XIX. 


[Referred to in paragraphs 117 and 118, Chapter PI) 


INTERVIEWS AT SIMLA IN OCTOBER 1876 WITH NAWAB ATTA MAHOMED Kuan BRITISH 
AGENT AT KABUL. ‘ 


()—Summary of a conversation with Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, the British Native Agent at Kabul, held 
. = : 
at Simla on the 71h October 1876. , oo 


Present: 


Ste Lewis Penry, 
Lieur.-Cot. O. T. Bueye. 
Carrain Gary. 


After an interchange of the usual complimentar iri i 
, , : E L ary enquiries, the Agent submitted ths 
Se oe ee had sued x ete Amir at Kabul, and had learned from His 

lighness his view of the relations at present subsisting, and those to be desi 
himself and the Government of India. ca B meaite, ae, et wees 
© The Amir had declared that all bis wishes had already been communicated to our 
Government, either by himself ab the Ambala Durbar in 1869, or by his Agent, Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah, at Simla in 1873, or in the correspondence which passed at or about that 
latter period. 

Being pressed to explain more in detail the views or wishes which the Amir expressed 
at his interview, the Agent repeated that the Amir had vo further wishes than those already 
on record, and deemed that a renewal of a request for their fulfilment would lead to no solid 
result, as nothing had come of bis previous efforts. 

The Agent was then requested to state in particular his own estimate of the feelings and 
causes which had estranged the Amir from the British Government, and bad induced His 
Highness to object to the reception of a complimentary mission. 

The Agent replied that he could not pretend to be acquainted with al] that passed in the 
mind of the Amir on the above subjects, but that, in so far as he could ascertain, among the 
causes of estrangement and annoyance were the following :— 

lst—The Amir and his Minister, Syud Nur Mahomed Khan, had been extremely 
disappointed by the decision and consequences of the Seistin Boundary Commission, in which, 
after dissuading His Highness from an appeal to the sword, we had raised his hopes of an 
auitable settlement under our arbitrament, and had then given award in terms unjust towards 
equit , & J 
him and injurious to his interests. 

Qnd.—That our recent proceedings in the Kelat territories had given umbrage to the 
Amir, who regards those territories as having formed a portion of the Afghan State since the 
time of Ahmed Shah Dooranee. But the Agent, on being asked if ho were speaking seriously, 

laughed and admitted that this grievance was of a sentimental character, and not seriously 


urged. 

: 3rd.—That our proceedings in 1874, or remonstrances on the oceasion of the incarcera- 
tion of the Amir’s son, Mahomed Yakub, had irritated the Amir, who was strongly averse 
from our intervention in this domestic affair, and suspected us oF being in communication with 
Mahomed Yakub or his party. The Agent stated that the Amir was all the more irritated 

usly assured, in 1869, that any attempt to 


+ proceedings, because be had been previo : a 
pat Nera ae the part of a rival would be regarded by us with severe displeasure ; that 


i i re sinst. his authority, and plotted against his 
bsequently his sou had unmistakably rebelled against hi 7 aga: : 
fthaee life and rule; and that, notwithstanding this, we interfered, almost authoritatively, in 


his favor. 
4th—The Amir had taken exeeption to our transmitting presents by the hand of 


i i is Highness’ t or knowledge. 
Ibrahim Khan to Wakban, without His Highness’ consen ge 
5¢k.—That the venlts of the mission of Syud Nur Mahomed in 1873 had offended 
the Amir while the treatment which the Syud preteuds to have received at our hands, as 


: ; ‘esi s during the period of his being associated with us in 
well on the occasion of that mission "at annoyed he Syud, who, on further finding that both 


Scistfn Boundary Commission n fi 
Nobis had fol failures, censed any longer to counsel the Amir to friendly and close 
diane with the British, and used all his influence in au opposite direction. The Syud is 
still embittered against us. ead 

Upon being asked what were the specific grounds of the Syud’s oa ne 
” die ater he had received, the Agent explained that wera those ee mere ie 

i silat Sy : | > pressure put upon him to aceede to our vlews, au e 
hatin ie igs tg eae ya ate macmbeni with much soreness that an officer, 


i Simla. He re renes L 
seant courtesy shown to him at Sir t Muelas 
iteoveked at ie want of accord, had used towards bim some angry expression in English. 


{ civ J 


6/4.—In the opinion of the Nawab, the Amir was not pleased with the referen 
made to his advisers in a recent letter addressed by the Commissioner of Peshawur to Kine 
(the Agent). When that letter was read out, some of his advisers had remarked—« a 
British will require the removal of Nur Mahomed Shab,” to which the Amir had replied 
“Yes, and the removal of all of you.” 

7th.—That His Highness is under the impression that our lines of policy and action 
in his regard have been traced towards objects of our own self-interest, irrespective of the 
interests of Afghanistan ; that he has thus come to question our consistency and good faith. 
while his counsellors are habitually seeking hidden meanings in our communications, : 


8¢4.—That the principal object of Syud Nur Mahomed’s mission to Simla in 1873 was 
to secure a definite Treaty of alliance with the British Government; and that this Treaty 
signed, the Amir would have been prepared to aid us with a Contingent in the event. of war. 
But that our procecdings on that occasion showed that, while we desire:l to depute Political 
Agents into Afghanistan, and induce the Amir to guide his policy by our advice, we were 
unprepared to bind ourselves to any future course in regard to him. Under these circumstances 
} His Highness had been unwilling to bind himself by our wishes, and had consequently declined 
/ to accept our proffered subsidy. He looked for something more valuable than money, 


As regards the Amir’s objections to receiving the mission which His Excellency the 
Viceroy had proposed sending to Kabul, the Agent stated— 


1s¢,—That His Highness was under the impression that, after all that had oceurred in 
1878 and since that time, no practical result would follow the mission, and that he entertained 
no bope of an improvement in our mutual relations. 


2ud.—That the presence at Kabul of even a temporary mission might create excitement, 
and be attended with personal risk to the Envoy. 


3rd.—That His Highness jfeared that the mission might merge into one of a permanent 
character, and that the Envoy, like our Political Agents at the Courts of the Indian Native 
States, might become a referee for discontented Afghan subjects; that, in any case, the 
permanent presence of a mission would embarrass His Highness in his internal administration, 
causing annoyance to the patriotic party, and raising the hopes of the disaffected. 


he 


_— 


| 
| 


Another reason advanced by the Amir for declining the mission was, that a pretext 
would thereby be afforded to the Russians for deputing a similar mission to Kabul; that the 
circumstance of their having given assurances to the contrary would not stop them; that the 
Russians broke treaties at pleasure, were very pushing in their policy and feared no one. The 
recent political history of Europe showed that the English were unable to compel the Russians 
to adhere to treaties, and were equally impotent to arrest Russian aggressions. The Amir 
was well aware that, sooner or later, Russia would attack Afghanistan, and this with ulterior 
objects; but that His Highness also knew that in such crisis the British would defend him in 
their own interests. His Highness does not suspect us of conspiring with Russia to his pre- 
judice, nor does he suspect the British of coveting any portion of his territory, which, at the 
utmost, could not yield them more than a crore of rupees worth of revenue, while it would cost 
them tenfold that sum to hold the country. As to Russian Agents at Kabul, the Agent 
admitted that one had recently arrived at Kabul, and thence returned to Russian territory. 
Two Russian Agents were still in Kabul, but were, the Agent said, wen of no consequence, and 
were not often honored with interviews by the Amir. 


The Agent, on being reminded that the option was accorded the Amir of receiving 
the mission either at Kabul or at any other point, explained that the Amir held it concerned 
his own dignity not to leave bis capital for the purpose ; that His Highness pretended to be a 
Sovereign equal with, or even superior in dignity and power to, the Shah of Persia, and was 
even now dissatisfied with the titles accorded him in British correspondence. At the same 
time, the Agent was of opinion that the government of the Amir is not so firmly established 


. to admit of his leaving Kabul, so long as Mahomed Yakub Khan remains there in con- 
nement. 


‘The conversation thus turning on the subject of Mahomed Yakub Khan’s position, the 
Agent said that the Amir would be disinclined, under our present relations, to hand over 
Mahomed Yakub to us for surveillance in British India, and this because His Highness suspect- 
ed our real views and wishes in respect to him; that on one occasion we had gone so far as to 
imply that the maintenance of our alliance was in some degree dependent on His Highness’ 
fair dealing with Mahomed Yakub ; while that Sirdar himself bad, on one cecasion, promise! 

Pare ' to bestow the mother* of the present heir-appa- 
+ elo otter rent, Abdullah Jan, upon sae of bis personal 
friends, named Bahadur Khan.t In the opinion 
of the Agent, the Amir could never venture to release his son, Mahomed Yakub. 


_ Asto Mahomed Yakub Khan in person, the Agent considers that we have overrated 
his character and abilities. His successes have been principally attributable to his well-selected 
instruments. He showed himself to be extremely rash when he came alone to Kabul, and then 
Vearded the Amir in his own capital. The Sirdar once had a party composed, in large part, of 
Heratecs, Momunds, and some Chiefs, but this party is now broken up. 


Asto Sirdar Abdulla Jan, the Agent thinks it too soon to estimate his future. He 
doubts this Sirdar becoming a man of mark. As yet he is without power or party. 


[ ev ] 


Reverting to the subject of the missj 
ang wb, mission, the A 
pane Ee higtt was his fear that the Envoy ili oe a ean nearest tlie 

aku an, whose cause the British had so frequently ia mt On: behiale of Mahomed 


The Agent being asked 
nS asked as to the general situation ; i 
peer be tie he between the Courts of Tikes Coe oe on : 
ga the agents ussia as sources of embarrassment : tp Ra hal 
Lc Rane SECE TE the frontiers of Maimenah, Shibberean Pern a ae noe ie 
ie aoe eee eae are at Kabul; that the aie Tae Ra 
‘ ans, prepared to afford tl Savdliiven than 
A nr: hem asy]) 
a Pa gi a ee af to the British Government, His Hgts tae ee 
atures 7 i either for himself or his dynasty, unless as against Russi th be ee 
a ¢ Hf ; convenience of the moment; that at Ambala we h i sia; that our policy 
with Bavere ispleasure all attempts to impair hig power and rul d SH LAB i 
quently rather encouraged Mahomed Yakub, Senn yee thnerelianclisy: 


The interview being now termi i 

om terminated, Captain Grey accompani is ri 
home, and afterwards visited him, in view to quietly ecaaia Ubon cee ie a ao 
ment in any way) somewhat more as to the Amir’s real position and views pea ee 


During the ride to his house ¢ i : 
Amir is certainly precarious peti igh tae Aeon ire ee Ee Hon a0 
, : whew 
if he were once convinced of our meaning real business, but that Se cui la leap ate pai 
our (area: as the Afghans have come to suspect a second Meaning in all that woul 

e Agent recommended that we should agree t i ; 
eae 1 that w a o our Envoy meeting 
Mahomed Shah on the frontier, in view to arranging for the reception of ae mark a 
ek eae the aan thinks, might be smoothly arranged, if we were prepared to reassure 
he Amir of our future support, on which His High 

ate euine eee pport, ighness does not at present place the 

On the morning of the 8th instant, Captai i isi i 

g e an ptain Grey paid the visit to the Agent, previous! 

arranged, and learnt from him the details contained in the following note of his puncte nian 

“T visited the Nawab this morning to ascertain what, in bis opini r in’ 
‘scballe denen g , is opinion, were the Amitr’s 
_ “He premised by repeating that the Amir himself would put forward none, considering 
it useless to do so, but would wait to know what we proposed. At the same time, there could 
be little doubt that the requests brought forward in detail in 1873 would be those that would 
be again urged by the Amir, should he be led to believe that there is any chance of our 


really befriending him. 


“So far as the Nawab is acquainted with the feelings of the Amir and his advisers, 


the matter which they have at heart are— 
* “TJ asked how they proposed that we should be 


responsible for a frontier without either defining it 
or watching it. He said that le lind little doubt 
that, if the arrangements were otherwise satisfactory 
to the Awir, the deputation of British officers for 


both purposes would be aceeded to.” 


+ “The Nawnb thinks it possible that, in default 
of these assurances, Mahomed Yakub will be mar- 
dere. J think that, if the assurances were to be 
given, there would be little difficulty in making 
Mahomed Yakub over to us for safe custody.” 

tT “When I suggested this might entail our being 
continually called upon to put down disturbances 
caused by the Amir’s own ill-advised measures, the 
Nawab replied thnt there was little fear of that. 
The Afghuns would be exceedingly chary of calling us 
in, and every time that we were so called iu, would 
couse an immediate accession to our power.” 


hitherto bestowed have been expended. The treasury is empty 


§ “The Nawab considers a lakh a month too little 
to really enable the Amir to put his army in good 
fighting condition. He thinks that the woney should 
be given expressly for ‘the maintenance of troops. 
But he would not recommend thet it should he given 
for the maintenance of any special Contingent, or 
payment of any specified number of troops.” 

|| This request seems to ine to disclose the Amir's 
real estimate of his own position. 


(Sd) L. P. 
© Yct only o few lines above our interference is 
demanded. 
(St.) L. P. 


*e «The Awir was very urgent about this at 
Awmbaln. He evidently places great faith upon this 


particular form of words.” . 
Here, perlinps, we reach the heart of his hopes and 


wishes, and the permunent busis of his own security 


(sa) L. P. 


aa Ruler. 


“]34—That no Englishman should reside in 
Afghanistan, at any rate at Kabul.* 

“Qnd.—The British Government should 
utterly disclaim connection with Mahomed Yakub, 
or any other pretender (actual or possible) to the 
Afghan Throne, agreeing to recognize and support 
only his declared heir.+ 

“ 8rd.—That we should agree to support the 
Amir, on demand, with troops and money in all 
and every case of attack from without. Also, 
should he call upon us to do so, to aid him in the 
event of internal disturbance.f 

“4th.—That we should come to some per- 
manent arrangement regarding subsidy. All those 
; the revenue, which is under 
a million’ sterling, is quite inadequate to the 
maintenance of his present force of some 75,000 
Consequently the force is under-paid, ill- 
and ineflicient, and our help is needed 
to make it efficient.6 ‘The Amir is also keen 
upon having a pied a terre in British territory, 
whither to send his family and property, when he 
clears for action with the Russians. || 

“5 44,—That the British Government should 
ain from interference in the internal 


troops. 
found, 


engage to refr 
affairs of Afghanistan. 

“« g/h.—That, in any engagement entered 
n to the following effect be em- 
ritish Government regards the 
as its own, and 
e British 


into, an expressio 
bodied :-—' The B ‘ 
Amir’s friends and enemies 
the Amir similarly regards those of th 


Government.’** 


[ evi ] 


“7th.—That we should alter the style in which we address the Amir, accordin hi 
more dignified titles. He considers himself quite the equal of the Shab of Persia,” & him 


(11)— Memorandum of an interview at Simla between His Excellency the Viceroy and Nawab Atta Mahomed 
Khan, British Agent at Kabul, on 10th October 1876, 


Present: 


His Excettency THE VicEnoy. 
Sin Lewis Pry. 

Lizvt.-Cot. O. T. Burne. 
Cartain Grey. 


The Viceroy opened the conversation by recapitulating all the heads of the information 
furnished on the 7th instant by the Agent, respecting the views and feelings of the Amir. 
The Agent having acknowledged that his statements had been correctly repeated to the Viceroy 
His Excellency said that this information was very full and interesting, but quite ew, 
although it ranged over a period of two or three years, The Agent’s diaries during the last aie 
months, and those furnished under the preceding Viceroy, contained merely reports of events, 


without comment or explanation, and without any expression of the Agent’s own views. Why 
was this? 


The Agent disputed the justice of this description of bis reports; but, on being further 
pressed, observed that, in the first place, he had received no encouragement, or instruction, 
from the Government to furnish it with impressions and opinions, as well as facts; and, in the 
next place, it was not safe to put very confidential matter into the Kabul diaries. 


The Viceroy then requested the Agent to understand that henceforth he would be 
expected to keep the Government fully informed, not only of all that actually takes place at 
Kabul, but also of his own impressions as to the cause and character of the events reporled by 
him, as well as the dispositions, motives, and influences, of the chief actors in Afghan affairs. 
He must do this fully, even at the risk of occasionally expressing mistaken views, and take his 
own precautions for the safety of his dispatches as far as Peshawur, at which station the Com- 
missioner would be responsible for their safe transmission to the Viceroy. 


His Excellency then proceeded to say that he regarded, with no other fecling than that 
of profound compassion, the present situation of the Amir, and the state of mind attributed 
by the Agent to His Highness ; for whilst, on the one hand, it was evident that His Highness 
believed he had good cause to resent the past policy, and mistrust the present attitude, of the 
British Government, on the other hand, it was equally clear that the Amir very inade- 
quately realised the gravity and imminence of the danger into which he is drifting under the 
influence of these unfortunate impressions, or the practical impossibility of maintaining 


himself in a position of independence isolated from the protection, or exposed to the mistrust, 
of the British Government, 


The Amir had apparently come to the conclusion that, having nothing to hope from 
us, and, at the same time, nothing to fear, he may safely stand aloof from the British 
Government, confident that, in the event of external attack, we shall be obliged to help biw, 
for the protection of our own interests, even if we are under no contract obligation to do 80. 


This was a very natural conclusion ; but unfortunately for the Amir, there was a fatal 
flaw in its premises. It is true that, if the Amir proves himself our friend and loyal ally, 
not our interests only, but our honor, will oblige us to defend his territories, and support his 
throne. But the moment we have cause to doubt his sincerity, or question the practical 
benefit of his alliance, our interests will be all the other way, and may greatly augment the 
dangers with which he is already threatened, both at home and abroad. As regards the 
former, the British Governnent can only assist those who value its assistance ; and the 
assistance which the Amir seems at present disinclined to seek, or deserve, may, at any 
moment, be very welcome to one or other of those rivals, from whom he will never be free 
till he has our assured support. As regards the latter, our only interest in maintaining the 
independence of Afghanistan is to provide for the security of our own frontier. But the 
moment we cease to regard Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly allied State, what is there to 
prevent us from providing for the security of our frontier by an understanding with Russia, 
whicb might have the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map altogether. If the Amr 


does not desire to come to a speedy understanding with us, Russi does, and she desires it at 
his expense. 


To prove that this is no imaginary danger to the Amir, the Viceroy then detailed to 
the Ageut the proposals made to His Excellency last March, before his departure from 
London, by Count Schouvaloff, on behalf of the Cabinet of St. Petersburch, and explained 
the nature of his own reply thereto. He further quoted an extract from the ‘Golos containing 
Russian proposals to the same effect as those made by the Count. 

As matters now stand, the British Government is able to pour an overwhelming foree 
into Afghanistan, either for the protection of the Amir, or the vindication of its ow) 
interests, long before a single Russian soldier could reach Kabul. His Excellency illustrated 


[ evii J 
this statement by detailed reference to the statistics of th 


Asia, and the British military force in Ind; : e Russian military force in Central 
within certain distances of ‘he sity Oe ae showing the ayailalle troops of either Power 


The Viceroy then said that, if i : : : re 
could be spread round him as 4 ring of altel not ii ctl roa , a military power 
our relations with Afghanistan could not remain as ine ers kl . a reed. But 
better. It was His Excellency’s sincere desire that they shonld heen bett anion “a 
part, he was cordially willing to do allin his power to make them so Seen erie 


_ The Viceroy, however, pointed out that he could not help a State which would not allow 
him the means of helping it; nor undertake responsibility for the protection of a fr de 
which he is unable to Jook after by means of bis own officers, Unless we can hive nee a 
Agents on the Afehan frontier, and thus know what is going on there, and ba ond, we eatniot 
effectually defend that frontier. It is out of the question that we shoudl tA committed ie 


seeing the Amir through a war with Ruseia without being j iti | 
: e , 4 pelng 10 @ position to prevent 
becoming involved in such a war. . t nena 


seat Ba pete chat aie Bs Present state of his relations with us, the Amir 

a ith ave if arm, the presence of British Agents in any part of 
Afghanistan. There is probably at present no part of Afghanistan in which the Amir’s hold 
over his own subjects is not liable to be weakened by any doubt in their minds as to the 
friendliness of our attitude towards him. And, in the unhappy ambiguity whieb still character- 
ises his relations wilh us, the Amir’s pcople might suppose that the British Government had 
sent its Agents into Afghanistan to exert pressure on His Highness, to threaten, or to bully 
him, to spy out the nakedness of his land, or encourage the disaffection of his subjects. The 
Amir, however, must surcly perceive how different would be the result, and how advantageous 
to himself, if the presence of any British Agent in Afghanistan were preceded by the publi- 
cation of such a document as his most powerful predecessors had been eager to possess, frankly 
declaring to all the world that the British Government is the friend of his friends, and thie 
enemy of his enemies. The Amir’s people would, in that case, recognize, in the representa- 
tives of the British Government, the most potent supporters of his authority, and their 
influence would go far to consolidate his rule. On such conditions, moreover, the residence of 
a British officer at Herat would be a significant advertisement to all the external enemies of 
the Amir; that the Power of England is there upon the watch to defend bim from aggres- 
sion; and that whoever touches him will be touching us. 


In short, the Viceroy reaffirmed the necessity of the British Government watching the 
Afghan frontier, if it is to undertake the protection of that frontier; and to this arrangement 
it is necessary that the Amir should accede; as also to the reception of special missions when 
requisite, if his relations with the British Government are to be maintained at all. 

It is indispensable that His Excellency should be in position to acquaint himself with 
the true state of things in Afghanistan. The Vakeel had said that the Amir was strong, but 
what were the facts admitted by himself? His own son was his opponent. This son had been 
imprisoned certainly, but was still so formidable that the Amir could not leave Kabul on his 
account. It was believed that conspiracies were rife in favor of this son; that the people were 
discontented on account of the conscription; that the treasury was empty ; and, in fact, that 
the Amit’s position was surrounded with difficulties. 

i id His E i ‘ he balance between England 

This, said His Excellency, is the man who pretends to hold t bet g 
and Rasse independent of ilies ! His position is rather that of an earthen pipkin between two 
iron pots. 

The Viceroy we 
definite treaty engagements. 
The letter given him by Lord Mayo was 
doubt, vague and general in its terms. 
whatever his views, will act contrary to its tenor. 
him such a ‘Treaty, and a Viceroy, with five years 
to give such effect to the provistons of eared as ml 

‘ei Si he throne of Kabul. 
Sovereign that has ever ‘sat on rhe Ww Pe aiaieseih athe ee a ee 

The Amir complains of the insaibe But Poss ‘has showo every disposition to enter 
ov the same footing as the Shah of Persia. pus Rene: bh qeecas @ large English qivelon 
into the category of civilized States. The Shah receive eee tireechout Petals, anil 
on & permanent footing, and entertains eng isha, ee BP is, Betta Cbvaniaenks. sek 
penetrate to all parts of the country, under the pro ce Pars the the Saale eqtals 
Afghanistan act in the same way, and the Amir may t enc hs Siete 7 

The Viceroy then proceeded to detail the concessions he was prepa , 


conditions on which he would make them. 
Concessions. 


‘ve that British policy does not permit of the alteration of 
eae ee rece has hitherte had only verbal understandings with us. 
not in the nature of a treaty engagement, and was, Lo 
If once a Treaty be given to the Amir, no Viceroy, 
There is now a Ministry willing to give 
tenure of office before bim, willing and able 
ay render the Amir the strongest 


be those of the other. 


on Afghanistan from withou€, 
o, to strengthen him against 
“ her points on the 


(1.)—That the friends and enemies of either State should 

%.)—That, in the event of uayroronty Re ae Ape 

ssist shall be afforded in men, money, and arms; ant aso, 8 

Sleerace the British Government is willing to fortify Herat and o 
fronticr, and, if desired, to lend officers to discipline the army’. 


[ eviii ] 


(3.)—That Abdulla Jan shall be recognized as the Amir’s sucecssor, to the exclusion of 
any other; the question of material aid in support of such recognition to be discussed by the 
Plenipotentiaries. 


(4.)—That a yearly subsidy shall be afforded to the Amir, the amount of which, and 
other details will be settled by the Plenipotentiaries, 


ConpiTIoNs. 


(1.)—That the Amir refrain from external aggression, or provocation of his neigh- 
bours, and that he hold no external relations without our knowled ze. 


(2.)—That he decline all communication with Russia, referring their Agents to us. 
(3.)—That British Agents reside at Herat and elsewhere on the frontier. 


(4.)—That o mixed Commission of British and Afghan officers shall determine and 
demarcate the Amir’s frontier. 


(5.)—That arrangements be made, by allowances or otherwise, for free circulation of trade 
on the principal trade routes. In the cost of these arrangements the Amir will be assisted by 
the British Government. 


(6.)—That similar arrangements, with similar assistance, be made for a line of telegraph, 
the direction of which shall be subsequently determined. 


(7.)—That Afghanistan be freely opened to Englishmen, official and non-official, and 
arrangements be made by the Amir, as far as practicable, for their safety, though, of course 
His Highness will not be absulutely held responsible for isolated aceidents. 


(8.)\—-The Viceroy will forego the establishment of a permanent Envoy at Kabul on 
condition— 


1sf.—That the Amir depute an Envoy to the Viceroy’s head-quarters. 
2nd.—That he receive special missions whenever requisite. 


The Viceroy further added tbat, if the Amir required it, be was prepared to undertake 
the safe custody of Mahomed Yakub. 


The Viceroy then concluded by saying that the Amir, while refusing the mission 
originally proposed, had suggested two alternatives— 


lst.—That the Kabul Vakeel should come to Simla to detail the Amir’s views, and 
learn those of the Viceroy. 


Qud.—That his Agent should meet a British officer on the frontier, and discuss matters 
with him. 


The first proposition had been acceded to with good results. His Excellency had learnt 
the Amir’s feclings, and the Vakeel was put in possession of his own intentions. His Excel- 
lency would now accede to the second proposal. If the Amir were prepared to treat on the 
basis required by the Viceroy, he should at once send Syud Nur Mahomed Shah to come to 
an arrangement on that basis with Sir Lewis Pelly, meeting bim at Peshawur, Jellalabad, or 
wherever the Amir might desire. His Excellency had deputed Sir Lewis Pelly, as being 
entirely in the confidence of the Cabinet and of himsclf. Dr. Bellew was appointed to assist 


him, as being believed to be a person acceptable to the Amir, and on friendly terms with 
Syud Nur Mabomed Shah. 


Unless, however, the Amir was prepared to enter into such a Treaty as proposed by His 
Excellency, it would be useless his sending his Agent to discuss matters further, as no discussion 
on any other terms can be admitted, and relations must be broken off. If, however, he agrees 
to the Treaty on this basis, it might be drawn up by the Plenipotentiaries, and the ratificatious 
eschauged either at Peshawur—by the Amir meeting the Viceroy there in November, if the 
negotiations could be disposed of in time—or at Delhi, if the Amir accepts the Viceroy’s 
invitation to the Imperial Assemblage there. 


(IID)—Memorandum by Sir Lewis Pelly, dated Simla, 11th October 1876. 


Captain Grey and I called to-day on the Kabul Agent, in view to ascertaining whether 
he correctly remembered the purport of the remarks addressed to him yesterday afternoon by 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 


We found that the Agent had a perfect recollection of all that passed, and repeated the 
observations of His Excellency almost without hesitation. 
The Agent evidently feared that the stipulations concerning telegraphic lines, avd 


refrainment on the part of the Amir from all communications with external Powers, might 
seriously embarrass the progress of negotiations. 


_ And, having regard to these remarks of the Agent, as well as to the arguments and 
views expressed in the letter which His Excellency is now addressing to the Amir, I explained 
to the Agent that His Excellency drew a distinction between subjects which would form 
matter for discussion between me and the Kabul Minister, and those which were essential, as 9 


{ cix ] 


basis, for arriving at any treaty engagement; that 
for discussion were those now specified by the "A en 
have to be contained in any treaty er jf 


1s¢.—The Treaty would he defe 


among the subjects which might lie over 


t; but that the followi iti 
igagement which could he bee opal conditions would 


usive and offensive. 

2nd.—That, in the event of an 
Afghanistan, the British Government 
by arms, men, and the material of war. 


y Foreign Power making an un 
_making provoked attack on 
Would support His Highness in repelling the atlick 


3rd.—And, in view to enabling the British CG 
the Afghan Government would bind flewtates rere bo fulh 
frontier, e.7.,at Herat and Balkh 
those officers. 


iment ] the above obligations, 
Ives to permit British officers to be placed on their 
» Guaranteeing the personal safety, and respectful treatment, of 


d iitly Beadtfenapeneyiqierhape; degen, WAL ta yas 4th.—That a mixed Commission* of Afghan 
frain from insisting on this cluuse, ut all events until and British officers should define the frontier 
Negotiations ahnll be entered upon. I venture to line, 
question whether the Commission wight not do more 
harm than good. It is to be borne in mind that the < 5th. —That the Afghan Government should 
people on our side of the boundary line would not aid in facilitating an interchange of trade by 


he Afghan subjects, nor have given their assent to jm proving i i 
Ars i a . " : " 

the definition. The country is wild, and the inhabi- r te se 1 ie tielincs ie aetaty Of cereale 
tants reckless. Unpleasant accidents might readily ener eB rat Afzhanistan should hot remain 


happen to our officers, whether such accidents should closed to British subjects. 
be instigated by ill-wisherg, or be the res . 
sudden mal barbaric impulse. Would not oe IL 6/2,.—That the Amir should depute au Agent 
tical Agents along the frontier gradually acquaint £9 the Viceregal Court, and, on occasion arising, 
themselves with its general outline, ond collect all the receive special and temporary missions from the 
information we require ? Viceroy. 
(Sd.) L. P, 

The above clauses, I remarked, embraced all 
the wishes expressed by the Amir, whether through bis Agents, or by letter; while they 
advanced no claims on our part other than those which were obviously essential. 


But I added that, should the Amir so wish, His Excellency would be prepared to render 
the terms of the Treaty more favorable to His Highness than His Highness had formally 
requested, and that, in this view, His Excellency would agree— 


lst.—To recognize Sirdar Abdulla Jan as heir-apparent to the throne of Afghanistan. 


2nd.—-And, should the Amir so wish, to aid the Amir with money, and otherwise, in 
improving the military defences of his frontier, and in drilling his troops. 
+ Vide Captain Grey’s memorandum of His Ex- I explained to the Agent that, unless} the 
cellency’s remarks. Minister were empowered to agree to the basis on 
which a Treaty would be possible of ratification, it would be futile for us to meet. 


At the same time I venture to submit, for His Excellency’s consideration, that, essentials 
admitted, the fewer questions we raise before the commencement of negotiations at Peshawur, 
the less will be the risk of an opportunity for negotiation falling through. 

The Agent asked me as to the question of possible asylum for the Amir in British 
territories. 1 replied that I had no instructions, but that I deemed it probable the Viceroy 
would not object to an understanding to this effect, though it was obviously a matter to be 
treated confidentially, rather than in a public instrument of the character now contemplated. 

i ‘av from desirous of taking 

I added further, that although His Excellency was very fav fr 
any tien in weal to Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, yet that, in the event of a treaty 
engagement being entered into, His Excellency would be prepared to receive alee ine 
Sirdar, should His Highness express a wish to such effect, But this matter also, I observed, 


was not one for insertion in a Treaty. 


between His Excellency the Viceroy and Nuwad Atta 


, interview at Sinla a 
(IV’)—Memorandum of the second intervieto on the 13th October 1876, after consultation in 


Mahomed Khan, British Agent at Kubul, ae 
Council in regard to certain points connected with its purport. 


Present: 


His ExcEtuencY THE VIcERoy. 
Sin Lewis PELLyY. 

Mr. T. H. THornTon. 
Lrevt.-Cotoner O. T. Bonne. 


Captain GREY. ws 
His Excellency commenced by acknowledging the fullness porn eae eat 
formation which the Vakeel had now laid before him regarding at raat & aunt 
He said he had treated the Vakeel confidentially, aud had stated, wi ay Fe ntully fo Be 
: ihe he his mind. He had no doubt that the Vakeel would convey oe reat 
Acar, cad he trusted that it would cause the Amir to lay aside his present atti 
? 
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and be equally frank and open. The Viceroy’s object was, that the Amir should under 
stand everything in His Excellency’s mind, so that, if the Plenipotentiaries met, nothine 
should come as 2 surprise. At the same time the Vakeel should understand that His Exectt 
leney attached certain conditions to the opening of negotiations, without which it was needless 
for the Amir to send down his representatives— 


(1.)—The location of British officers upon the Afghan frontier. 
(2.)—An attitude of friendship and confidence on the part of the Amir, 


As there were some points to which the Viceroy might have omitted reference at the 
first interview, he would proceed to recapitulate them. 

First, as regards a pied & terre for the Amir in British tervitcry, the. Viceroy was quite 
willing to agree to the Amiv’s wishes in this respect, which, as far as was in the power of the 
British Government, should be complied with. The details must be settled hereafter, 


Secondly, when the Viceroy agreed to recognize Abdulla Jan, this was not a mere form 
of words; it was, of course, impossible beforehand to make stipulations providing for eyoy 
contingency that may arise; but the British Government’s intention was to give the fullest 
effect to an engagement of this nature, compatible with the condition, urged by the Amir 
himself, of abstention from unnecessary interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, 
It would be, of course, impossible that the British Government should undertake to reverse 
accomplished facts, If the Amir, or his heir, were ever actually ejected from the throne of 
Kabul, the British Government would not undertake a war with the Afghans for their restor. 
ation. If, however, the Amir gave notice in due time, while still in possession of his throne, 
that he was in difficulties, and needed material assistance, such assistanee would be afforded 
within the limits of what might be found practically possible at the time. But no such assist- 
ance would be practically possible, without greatly improved facilities for postal and telegraphic 
communications between British territory and Kabul; nor even then, if the Amir keeps us in 
ignorance of his true situation, disregarding our advice, till he is in extreme need of our help, 
and. concealing his difficulties till we can neither avert them, nor extricate him from them. 
The Amir will, therefore, perceive that the first step towards giving practical effect to any 
such agreement must be the establishment, and adequate protection, of a line of telegraph 
from Kabul to some point in British territory. 


The Viceroy wished to put no pressure on the Amir in regard to an alliance which was 
so advantageous to His Highness; but, if he is to guarantce the Amir against external attack, 
and to avert internal disturbance, he must be enabled to watch against the former by means of 
reliable Agents on the frontier, and against the latter by free communication with the Amir 
on all occasions, to be carried on through the medium of special missions or otherwise. 


Should the Amir not consider the advantages worth the concession required from him, 
viz., those of British Agency on the frontier, and a really friendly attitude on the part of the 
Amir himself, it would then be needless for him to depute his Minister to meet the 
Vicerov’s Envoy, and the Viceroy would be free to adopt his own course in his re-arrange- 
ment of frontier relations without regard to Afghan interests. 


The Viceroy concluded by saying that he reposed full confidence in the British Agent, 
and trusted to him to bring the Amir to a comprehension of the real position of affairs ; he 
hoped the Agent would be able to induce the Amir to be present at the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi, whither all neighbouring Independent Rulers had been invited, and where the 
ratifications of the Treaty, should it be concluded, could be advantageously exchanged. An 
unusual opportunity would be thus afforded for manifesting, in the most public manner, the 
intimate political relations subsisting between His Highness and the British Government, and 
the recognition of Sirdar Abdulla Jan as heir-apparent. 


The Viceroy then handed to the Agent an Aide Memoire* for his guidance as to what 

® Apponded. he was authorized to state to the Amir on the 

; part of His Excellency; also a letter* for the 

Amir on the subject of the proposed negotiations, conveying also a formal and friendly 


invitation to the Amir on the part of the Indian Government to the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi. 


He then presented the Agent with a watch and chain, and bestowed on him a khillut of 


Rupees 10,000, in acknowledgment of the appreciation of the Government of his past faithful 
service, 


(V)—Aide Memoire for the British Agent at Kabul. 


T authorize the Agent to tell the Amir that I am glad to find it in my power to relieve 
his mind from many apprehensions as to my intentions, which appear to have been caused 
by circumstances previous to my assumption of the government of India, and by a policy 
which His Highness has considered to be neither hot nor cold. 


I authorize the Agent to tell the Amir that, if His Highness wishes to make me his 
friend, I will be a warm and true, a fast and firm, friend to him, doing all that is practically 
in my power to stand by him in his difficulties, to cordially support him, to strengthen his 
throne, to establish his dynasty, and to confirm the succession in the person of his son, Sirdar 
Abdulla Jan, _ : nat inn civ Rae Game ase, CE ELS . 


done 
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I am, therefore, willing to give him a Treat 


: : : : } y of friendship at 
effort. fs faeslel ice in arms, men, and money, for the detener at ‘tie terri : 
provoked foreign invasion. I am further willing to give him immediat 18 erritory against un- 
and to give to his son, Abdulla Jan, the public recuraition, re Pecuniary assistance, 
Government. aud support of the British 


alliance, aud algo to 


But I cannot do any one of these thing 

ae a Ps a unless the Amir j 

willing to afford me the practical means of assisting His Highieeate th i : 

frontier by the residence of a British Agent at Herat, and at such other atts Oe tees oka 

most exposed to danger from without as may be hereafter mutually ware nae ee eae 
g , 


I do not even wish to embarrass the i ge pr : : 
Bind els ceey om testactcn clue (rea tales til 
between us, on terms which ought to satisfy His Highness of the perfect levalty of ow 
friendship; nor until alter the Amir shall have bad “the means of a g a ty of our 
people that the presence of a British Agent in Afghanistan signifies xn he to his 
without interfering in internal State matters, as the fem. supporter & the Ami & a there, 
heir-apparent, to aid them with all the influence and power of the British Giana oe 
defending theit country against foreign aggression, and to discourage ation tens Le LH 
the disaffected to disturb its internal tranquillity, or weaken the throne of His Hicinom: 0 


It will be the duty of any such British Agents to watch th i 

be l g he erternal aff; 

frontier, furnishing timely and trustworthy intelligence thereof to the im yee ee 
the British Government. Should the Amir at any time have good cause to complain that 
poy petit Agent has interfered in the internal affairs of the country, the Agent will at once 
e recalled. 


I have no wish to disturb the existing Native Agency at Kabul, or to urge upon the 
Amir the reception of a permanent British |nvoy at his Court, if His Highness thinks that 
the presence of such an Envoy would be a source of embarrassment to him. But, in that case 
I should, of course, expect that no obstacle be placed in the way of confidential communica- 
tions between myself and His Highness, by means of special Envoys, whenever the interests 
of the two Governments may require them. 


In short, it is my object and desire that the Treaty of friendship and alliance, as well 
as the presence of British Agents on the Afghan frontier, should be a great strength and 
support to the Amir, both at home as well as abroad, and not a source of weakness or em- 
barrassment to him. 

I am quite ready to consult with the Amir, in a friendly and confidential way, through 
our respective representatives, as to the best means of placing our relations on the permanent 
footing of a Treaty engagement by which his independence and dignity will be assured in a 
manner satisfactory to himself, as well as to the British Government. But unless the Amir 
agrees to the arrangement indicated in paragraph 4 of this note, and cordially enters into it, 
it will not be practically in my power to undertake any obligations on his bebalf, or to do any- 
thing for his assistance, whatever may be the dangers or difficulties of his future position. 


on his part, equally 


APPENDIX XX. 
[ Referred to in paragraph 119, Chapter FT. | 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SIR LEWIS PELLY. 


(I)—Letter dated Mushobra, 17th October 1876, from Mr. T. H. Tronnton, Officiating Foreign Seeretary, to 
Sin Lewis Petty. 


Having been present at the interviews which lately took place between the Viceroy and 
Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, the British Native Agent at Kabul, you are aware that the Agent 
has been authorized by Lord Lytton to return to the Court of the Amir of Kabul, chareed 
with messages from His Excellency, who has assented to the Amir’s proposal that the Minister 
of His Highness, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, should meet you, either at Peshawur, or at some 
point on Afghan territory, for the purpose of there endeavouring to effect with you an aprec- 
ment as to the terms of closer and more satisfactory relations between the British Government 
and that of His Highness. You are also aware that His Excellency has invited the Amir to 
attend the ceremonial about to be held at Delhi, on the Ist of January next, for the purpose of 
there exchanging with the Viceroy in person the ratification of the Treaty of alliance which 
you are authorized to negotiate with Syud Nur Mahomed Shab. 


In accordance with the arrangements thus proposed, I have now to instruct you to pro- 
ceed, at your early convenience, to the neighbourhoo 1 of Peshawur, and to wait there the 
Amivr’s answer to the messages now on their way to His Highness from the Viceroy. This 
answer will be communicated to you by the Commissioner at Pesbawur, and you will then 
either await at Peshawur the arrival of Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, or else proceed at once to 
meet the Minister, at any part of the Afghan territory which may be indicated in His High- 


ness’ reply to the Viceroy’s letter, or in any communication from the Kabul Agent to the 
Commissioner of Peshawur. 


For your more complete information, in regard to the object and character of the 


negotiations which you are authorized by the 
(1.)  Historinl Review of affairs in Central Asin, 


1872-75. 

(2.) Kabul Précis, 1872—74. 

(3.) Nos. 1 and 2, Kabul Mission papers. 

(4.) Copy of Viceroy’s Note, Kabul Mission, 
5th July 1876. 

(5.) Poper No, 4324, 8th March 1876, No. 70; 
copy of papers, extracts from Russian Golos, 

(G.) Vol. of Aitchison’s Treaties containing 
Kabul Trenties. 

(7.)_ Government of India despatch, 30th June 
1873, No. 60, Secret. 

(8.) Government of India despatch, No. 75, 
Anted 15th September 1873—Deputation of Nur 
Mahomed to Simla. 

(9.) Secretary of Stnte’s despatch, No. 2, Secret, 
dated 22nd January 1875. 

(10.) Governinent of India despatch, No. 19, 
dated 7th June 1875, in reply. 

(11.) Secretary of State’s despatch, No. 34, 
Secret, dated 19th November 1876, in rejoinder. 

(12.) Government of India despatch, No. 10, 
Secret, duted 28th January 1876. 

(13.) Copy of Secret Intructions— Secretary of 
State’s No.—-, Seeret, dated 2sth February 1876 

(Li) Copy of Foreign Office Memorandun, 19th 
July 1676, und K. W. Pros., Nos. 9-33, dune 1873 — 
Arws and woney given to Amir since Ambala Con- 
ference, 

(15.) Foreign Office papers entitled slavery in 
Afghanistau, including Secretary of State’s despatch, 
No. 18, Secret, dated 12th April 1876. 


Governor-General in Council to open with the 
Amir’s Minister on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, I am directed to furnish you, confidentially, 
with certaiz documents, marked in the margin 
of this letter. With the contents of these docu- 
ments I believe you are already well acquainted, 
but Tam to commend them to your careful and 
reiterated perusal. 

The main objects of your negotiations with 
the Amir’s Minister will be those ascribed by the 
Earl of Derby to the general policy of the British 
Government as regards Afghanistan in His Lord- 
ship’s communication to the Russian Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James, copy of which is here- 
with enclosed. These objects are—ls/dy, to provide 
for the external security of Afghanistan; and, 
2udly, to ensure the internal tranquillity of that 
State, in a manner conducive to British interests. 


The time has now arrived when, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General in Council, the 
attainment of the above-mentioned objects demand 
more definite arrangements than have hitherto 
existed between the Government of India and 
that of Afghanistan. The tone which you should 
adopt, and adhere to, in the discussion of such 


arrangements, is so clearly prescribed, and so fully explained, by Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India in His Lordship’s Secret despatch of the 28th February 1876 (to which 
I am to direct your special attention), that on this point I need not instruct you further. 


The conditions on which the Governor-General in Council is now prepared to enter into 
closer and more definite relations with the Government of Afghanistan are in every particular 
the same as those desired by the Amir himself, on the occasion of his visit to Ambala, in 1869, 
and again in more or less general terms 50 urged by him on the Government of India through 
his Minister, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, in 1873. 


* (1) Conversation between Amir and Lieutenant- 


Governor of Punjab, 26th March 1869. 
(2.)_ Interviews between tho Amir and the Vi 
29th March and 3rd April 1869. aii: 
(3.) Note by Captain Grey, 31st March 1869. 
(4.)__ Conversation between Forcign Secretary and 


Syod Nur Mahomed Shub of let and 3rd April 
16u9. ' 


The enclosed papers* will show you that 10 
1869 the Amir lost uo opportunity, directly and 
indirectly, of stating that the paramount object of 
his heart was the conclusion of a Treaty with the 
Viceroy, declaring the friends and enemies of His 
Highness to be those of the British Government 
and vice versd, and that on this condition he was 


[ exii J 


willing oO rece) e British Agents in i i Ss ne the Afzhan fe ntjer f, th b tter 

‘t vi ‘ Sorts various localities alo < { ie iy € bette 

pro ection o those interests whieh would he pu niie y He te In the on Le] al Tren as 
ti £ ihe} ; y 


Captain Grey's report, enclosed, 31st Murch 1869, COMNON to the two allied Governments. I b 
e §. in other 


A ; i) words, there wag in 1369 i : 
oe woud ees if the British Goverument were Prepared to sino ail che 
Sih pag meter ee Pri might appoint; he was open “to any Proposition f owle’ge and support 
border ;” and, whilst doubtful of any Russian power for ageression f AO nes eno 
; recauti ; ’ agsress or s 
still thought precautions should le taken, and expressed his desire - paaen Sas to come, he 
anu par t, or under British superintendence, and to admit European eaveisoneae forts on hia 
ae oe ge that time affirmed that he would gladly see an Agent or Barts oe desired , 

ent in Balkh, Herat, or auywhere but actually in Kabul, which micht le dt th angie 
that his independence was undermined. : git lead’ to the supposition 


You will further learn from the subjoj 
VW fw f 1 Joined papers that tl ir a i i 
equally explicit ip the profession, Dot only of their desire, but ihe i Hines se 
of an open alliance wilh the British Government) to facilitate friendly fibeou Vie al 
traffic, between this empire and all parts of His Highness’ dominions eye ey 


The enclosed documents will also show y in hi i 
1 3 will ¢ you that in his personal i 1 
Mayo, the Amir spoke earnestly in the scuse of the wishes and i ie NEUE ea Lda 
expressed to others, saying that the tranquillity of the country which the Viceroy hal go aud 
at heart would be the natural consequence of the security of his power and dynasty, and that 
AAR ingludings the aerate of trade (which results from the prosperity and vesl6l of a 
nation), which the British Government might desire, would full : 
firma and permanent Government.” i Penmaes 


The accompanying letter* from the then Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab to the 
Foreign Secretary attests the emphatic character 
of the terms in which the Amir repeated his wishes 
: ; to Sir Donald Macleod, urging that “a clause 
might be introduced into any official communication to him, to the eflect that we have not, and 
will not have, relations of friendship with any one in Afghanistan apart from the Amir j” 
adding that “ fire had been lit in that country by the declaration that we would acknowledge 
any one who should win his way to the throne, and that nothing short of declaration of this 
kind would suffice to extinguish it,” 


It is unnecessary here to explain the various reasons which, in 1869 and again in 1873, 
induce the British Government ¢o decline the proposal for a definite Treaty of alliance which 
was then urged on their acceptance by the Amir of Kabul. I need only observe that those 
reasons had reference to a situation which has been essentially altered by the progress of events 
during the Inst seven years, aud the position of affairs both in Europe and Central Asia at the 
present moment. 

This altered situation is such, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, as to 
render inexpedient any prolongation of uncertainty as to the policy of the Afghan Govern- 
ment, or its practical means of self-defence in the event of future complications in Central Asia. 


© Frau Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, to Forcign 
Secretary, lst April 1869. : 


The Governor-General in Council is, for this reason, prepared to contract with the Amir 
of Kabul a definite and practical alliance on the terms desired by His: Highness in 1869 and 
1873, without exacting from the Amir any conditions of alliance to which the anticipatory 


assent of His Highness was not freely given in those years. 

You are aware that the Amir has been informed by the Viceroy, through Nawab Atta 
Mahomed Khan, that His Excellency is ready to afford His Highness immediate and material 
assistance in the protection of the Afghan frontier aguinst foreign aggression, on the condition 
desired by the Amir in 1869, véz., the location of competent British Agents on that frontier 
for the purposes indicated in the general conferences on the occasion above referred to. On 
this point, therefore, your negotiation with the Amit’s Minister will be confined to the friendly 
arrangement of the measures necessary to give practical effeet to this principle. 
areful to consult the dignity and convenience of the Amir in 
nt of the object in view. The Amir, in 1869, 
rtwauent European British Agent at 
mind of His 


In so doing you will bec c 
every way not incompatible with the attainment ¢ 
appears to have expressed his reluctance to receive a pe 


a : ‘ch he then explains. IE those reasons still exist in the 
Trees og aL ai ( their sincerity, will not urge such an 


Hiehness, the Governor-Genera] in Council, respecting \ 
aiatceweaien his acceptance At the same time it may be well that you should paint ee 
Afgban Envoy the probable advantage which, in the event of any sudden accident o the Healt as 
the life of the Amir, the interests of the heir-apparent would derive from A ae aa “ 
of a competent British representative, whose influence might effectually assis ; ita sg 
preventing the attempts likely to be made, should such a contingency oveur, ef Np Se aha 
country the calamities of a civil war, by disturbing the peaceable suceesstou of Ue Gets 


dynasty. 
As regards the security of trade between the territories, an 
friendly interests between the subjects, of the two Governments, as 
manacement of Pass tribes and the maintenance of safe border highways, 
Afghan Envoy to discuss with you, in the frank and friendly spirit id es rie 
Amir during the negotiations of 1869, such measures as may be expedien 


of these objects, 


d the encouragement of 
well as mutual aid in the 
you will invite the 
Uby himself and the 
e attainment 
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On bebalf of your own Government you will be equally frank and conciliatory. Yoy 
will fairly point out to the Afghan Envoy the reciprocal character of those advantages, on 
behalf of which the loyal co-operation of his Government 1s desired and expected in regard 
to the protection of trade and the security of peaceful travellers ; but you will abstain from 
putting forward any unreasonable demands, ond you will not propose to make the Afghan 
Government responsible for the safety of British subjects entering its dominions without a 
passport from the British Government. ‘This Government does not desire to impose on the 
Amir burdens which His Highness is demonstrably unable to sustain. Its object is not to 
weaken but to strengthen bis hands. 


You will, however, expect from him the amendment of that tone of evasion and mig. 
trust which has recently characterised his language in reference to the possibility and reciprocal 
henefit of improved intercourse between his own subjects and those of the British Government, 


You will impress on the Amir’s Minister that the British Government will expect His 
Highness to recognise fairly and fully the duties incumbent on him as the avowed 
friend and ally of Her Majesty, and to give loyal effect to the declarations made by him to 
the Viceroy in 1869 that, “if the British Government would recognise him and his dynasty, 
there was nothing be would not do in order to evince his gratitude, and to comply with the 
wishes of the Indian Government in any particular, and support them with his means and 
life ; it being understood that the slightest failure on the part of himself or his descendants 
should vitiate all engagements on our part.” 


For the speedy improvement of the means of communication between the two Govern- 
ments, it appears to the Governor-General in Council very desirable that the Amir should co- 
operate with the Government of India in establishing and maintaining a line of telegraph be- 
tween certain points on Afghan and British territories, the selection of which may properly 
form one of the subjects of your negotiation, The same observation applies to the means of 
working and protecting any such line or lines of telegraphic communication. In the discus- 
sions of the measures necessary for that purpose, you will evince every reasonable readiness to 
comply with such wishes or suggestions as the Amir’s Minister may submit to you on behalf 
of His Highness. On this point I need only add that the British Government is prepared to 
bear the cost of laying down the lines, if the Amir will guarantee the protection of those 
parts of them which are within his own territories, and come to some mutual agreement as to 
the safety of those portions passing through the intermediate borders. 


There are many other conditions which, though not szne gud non to the opening of 
neotiations, are essential to the satisfactory conclusion of them, and which should be agreed 
to by the Amir before the British Government can, on its part, formally undertake the protec- 
tion of His Highness, at home and abroad, within the limits indicated by the Viceroy to the 
Kabul Agent. 


In the first place, it is obvious that, if the British Government is to undertake any 
responsibility for the defence of the Amir’s territories from foreign aggression, the Amir’s 
external policy must not be conducted without reference to its advice. It will, therefore, be 
necessary that your negotiation should secure to the British Government an effective control 
over the foreign relations of Afghanistan. A stipulation to this effect can be worded in 
general terms, and in the manner which you may think least derogatory to the dignity and 
independence of the Amir, which it is most desirable to uphold in the eyes of his own subjects. 


The next point demanding your attention, and which must be pressed upon the consider- 
ation of the Afghan Government, is the attitude now assumed by that Government towards 
the subjects and representatives of your own. This attitude, on the part of the Amir, should 
be frankly and promptly abandoned. ‘The British Government cannot be his friend in need, 
aod his friend in deed, if the friendship on which he is to reckon in his needs finds, meanwhile, 
no recognition in his deeds. You will, therefore, give the Amir’s Envoy to understand that the 
offers of assistance in men, money, and arms, are conditional, on a distinct understanding 
that the Amir will encourage on the purt of the tribes and Sirdars under his authority and, 


maintain on his own part, free, frequent, and friendly intercoursed with the British Government 
aud all its subjects. 


The various modes in which practical effect may be given to this understanding will be 


the natural subject. of discussion, and detailed arrangement between yourself and the Amir’s 
Tepresentative. 


Not the least important of the subsidiary arrangements on whic! the Governor-General 
in Council desires you to come to an understanding with the Amir’s representative will have 
reference to mutual aid in the more friendly and effective control of the Afreedee tribes, who 
now infest the Khyber Pass, and not only impede free access between Peshawur and Kabul, 
but surround an important portion of our North-Western Frontier with a fringe of turbulent 
barbarism, the continued existence of wiich is most inconvenient to the Government of 
India. ‘The independent character of these tribes, the practical difficulty of exerting over 
them any effective control, either from Kabul, or from Peshawur, and the general character 
of our relations with them, up to the present moment, as well as of their relations with the 
rest of the Afghan population, are all so well and accurately known to you that it is hardly 
necessary to do more than commend this object very earnestly to your attention. 


The general character aud extent of such Imperial support as the Amir and his dynasty 
may be fairly entitled to expect from the British Government, under the terms of the 
proposed ‘I'reaty of alliance, are also clearly indicated by the negotiations which took place 


{[ exv ] 


in 1869 on the subj ilar 

mF coe Wet eee ue instrument. The British Governm 

tl bib All aan ae interfere in the internal affairs of Afehanj ent has never desired, 

shat it will ever again be disposed to undertake such a AEN a ae aie at nor is it probable 
“ $ un 


of Shah Sujah for the reimposition of a dethroned Prince upon the eee z te Pa ghays 
he OF Kabul, 


For the same reason the British Go 
: : ‘ vern ¢ ; ; 
the Princes of Afghanistan against the appa tine ea any obligation to support 
a their: eulaecte: sel ict sition of the Afghan nation, o iv 
jects, whose loyally has Leen alienated | : » OF any large majorit 
subject to these reasonable and necessary limitati i fe eee OF oppression. "Bui, 
that may be practically in its power to ee British Government will do all 
recognised successor, against those intrigues ard cons ade, ipihorly of the Amir, or hia 
pretenders to the throne which are incompatible with thee tt] d a elo ond uneeripril os 
peace of the country, The precise form which, in ee order, good government, and 
may be prepared to give to such assistance must, of ea 8, dence ee epveiyivans 
of the moment, which are not susceptible of anticipatory dain any we Shae 
Assuming the Amir’s loyal fulfilment i pe 
the proposed Treaty, the British Government iil ler hain ie np tae ney SE 
desires it, pecuniary or military assistance in the fortification el ‘3 fae His Highness, if be 
with the services of experienced British officers for the hett Sasi ae reeds Ate 
force, It is also willing to embody in the terms of the aeipnactl Tenty te ‘i raat) 
nition of the order of successi Me URolGes We hee nee 
ee ession, as contemplated by His Highness, in the person of Abdulla 
It would, in the opinion of the G -General i i : 
Amir should attend the inipevtal Reccsicce Dah Gener ee me sgn ane ad 
Viceroy. He may, however, repr sa innate | ee aang he eg 
: le may , represent bis inability to leave Kab 
ies eee him ce his rebellious son, Mikomed Yakub Khan pee ee 
centre of intrigue and conspiracy. In that case, you will at once i fo Moti hat ie 
His ms ee ae it, ne British Ganeinene is willing to ike Ghats of Yaleh ay i 
answer for his safe custody in British territory. Should the Amir sh ioe 
: . : sits ' . . n ow any disposition to 
sel ae to a rid offer, you will immediately communicate with the Commissioner of 
shawur as to the best means of carrying it promptly into effect, eo that the Ami b 
relieved of all anxiety on account of him. ; rae ee 
Whilst thus placing before y i 
s placing b you the general views and orders of the 
India on the subject of the important negotiations with which you are ee va te 
state that it is not intended to fetter your discretion with reference to any stipulation not 
meniionel |p shite invbcuction as being essential. But you will understand that, in the Treaty 
you are authorized to negotiate with the Amir’s Minister, there must be i i 
procity of benefit to the contracting puties. , ak 
For the weighty obligations which, on this conditi iti i 
Fe ‘ bligatic ; ition, the British Government is not 
unwilling to undertake in the interests of, the Amir, it will be your duty to secure an adequate 
return substantially advantageous to British interests. 
‘a To afford you the means of quick and confidential communication with the Viceroy 
uring the course of your negotiations, I hereby furnish you with a Cipher Code. In your 
use of this Code, you will, on the one hand, abstain from unnecessary reference to the Vicero 
. regard to matters of minor importance ; and, on the other hand, you will keep His Excel- 
ency fully informed in regard to demands which ought not to be complied with, or conces- 
sions which ought not to be grauted, without his sanction. 
_ In conclusion, I am to express the confidence felt by the Governor-General in Council 
in your ability, tact, and experience. In the difficulties of your negotiations, you may be 
assured of the sympathy and support of the Government of India, 


(I1)—Letter dated Mushobra, near Simla, 17th October 1976, from His Excellency the Viceroy to Sin L. Pzxxy, 
viz. A Aide Memoire for a Treaty, B Aide Memoire for Secret Agreement, 


ie interviews which lately took place between myself and 
he British Native Agent at Kabul, you are aware that the 
n with all possible expedition to the Court of the Amir, 
in the first place, to instruct his 


with enclosures, 


Having becn present at tl 
Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, t 
Agent has been authorized by me to retur 
charged with messages from myself, inviting His Highness, 
Minister, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, to meet you, either at Peshawur, or at some point on 
Afghan territory, for the purpose of there negotiating the terms of a Treaty of alliance 
between the British Government and that of His Highness ; and, in the next place, to attend 
the ceremonial about to be held at Delhi, on the Ist of January uext, for the purpose of there 
exchanging the ratifications of this Treaty with the Viceroy in person. 

In accordance with the arrangements then proposed, T have now to instruct you to 
proceed, at your early convenience, to the neighbourhood of Peshawur, and to wait there the 
Amir’s answer to the message which is ighness from myself. This 


on its way to His Hi ; 
answer will be communicated to you by the Commissioner at Pesbawur, with whom you 
should at once place yourself in private commu 


nication, keeping him duly informed of your 
whereabouts. But you will not proceed to Peshawur itself until the Amir’s answer is received 
by the Commissioner, and you will, in the meauwhile, be most care 


ful to avoid attracting 
public notice to your movements. 
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Should the Amir’s answer, whon received, contain a refusal of the proposals I have nowy 
made to His Highness, you will write to me for further instructions. If, on the other hand, 
the Amir accepts the above-mentioned proposals, you will either await at Peshawur the arrival 
of Syud Nur Mahomed Shah, or else proceed at once to mect that Minister, at any part of 


the Afghan territory which may be indicated in His Highness’ reply to my letter, or in 
communication from the Kabul Agent to the Commissioner of Peshawur. 


any 


For the avoidance of any misapprehension as to the object and character of the hegotia- 


(1) Historical Review of Affairs in Central Asia, 
1872 —76. 

(2,.) Knbul précis, 72-74. 
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(16.) Foreign Office papers entitled Slavery in 
Afghanistan, including Secretary of State’s despatch, 
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tions which, in the latter case, you are authorized 
to open with the Amir’s Minister, on behalf of the 
British Government, I hereby furnish you, con. 
fidentially, with certain documents marked in the 
margin of this letter. With the contents of 
these documents I believe you are already well 
acquainted, but I commend them to your careful 
and reiterated perusal. 


The main objects of your negotiations with 
the Amir’s Minister will be those ascribed by the 
Earl of Derby to the general policy of the British 
Government, as regards Afghanistan, in His 
Lordship’s communication to the Russian Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James, copy of which 
is herewith enclosed. These objects are—1stdy, 
to provide for the external security of Afghanis. 
tan ; and, 2adly, to ensure the internal tranquillity 
of that State, ina manner conducive to British 
interests. 

The time has, in my opinion, now arrived 
when the attainment of the above-mentioned 
objects demands more definite arrangements than 
have hitherto existed between the Government of 
India and that of Afghanistan. The tone which 
you should adopt, and adhere to, in the discussion 


of such arrangements, is so clearly prescribed, and 
so fully explained, by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in His Lordship’s Secret 
despatch of the 28th February 1876 (to whjch I would direct your special attention), that 
on this point I need not instruct you further. 


You are aware that the Amir bas been distinctly informed by me that the British 
Government. is not prepared to enter into negotiations with His Highness on any terms which 
do not include the permanent location of a British officer at Herat, or such other points on 
tbe Afghanistan frontier as may, in our opinion, require this precautionary measure for the 
adequate protection of that frontier. The Amir’s assent to this condition being an understood 
preliminary to the negotiations which you are now authorized to open with His Highness’ 
Minister, you will, of course, understand that the principle of it is not susceptible of discussion. 
The details, however, of the arrangement to be carried out, in accordance with that principle, 
will form one of the most important subjects of your negotiation. In the settlement of those 
details, I am willing to leave great latitude to your discretion ; merely indicating, for your 


auett guidance, the special importance attached by the British Government to this primary 
condition, 


The location of a British officer at Herat, as a permanent Agent of the British Govern- 
ment (with adequate guarantees for the due protection of such an Agent), must, in my 
judgment, by firmly insisted on. The necessity of a permanent British Agent at Kandahar 
will be greatly diminished by the arrangements which I hope to conclude, on behalf of the 
British Government, with the Khan of Khelat, before the close of this year; and although 
Tam disposed to think that a British Resident at Balkh might be exceedingly useful, not only 
as an Intelligence Department, but also as a meaus of counteracting the intrigues, both from 
within and from without the Afghan frontier, to which that point of the frontier seems to be 
specially exposed, still this last named arrangement is not, in my opinion, of such essential 
importance that you need insist upon it against any strong or serious opposition on the part of 
the Amir. Bearing in mind, however, the exorbitance of the demands which will probably 
be made on the part of His Highness and the impossibility of satisfying them all, you may 
possibly find it advantageous to put forward, on behalf of the British Government, demands 
similarly excessive, for the purpose of withdrawing them in the course of negotiation ; and 
thus encouraging concessions on the part of the Amir by the appearance of concessions on the 
part of your own Government. In that case, it may, perhaps, be worth while to ask, in the first 
instance, for British Residencies at Kandahar and Balkh, as well as Herat, and to represent: as 
a great concession to the present difficulties of the Amir, as well as a great proof of the good- 
will of the British Government and your own conciliatory disposition, the subsequent with- 


drawal of your demands in reference to the two frontier posts which are of comparatively less 
importance, 


_ You will find, by reference to the accompanying correspondence, that this question of 
British Agencies on the Afghan frontier has been, and still is, more or less, connected with 
that of a British or mixed Boundary Commission for the more precise definition of the frontier. 
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How far this connection should now he maintained, or abandoned, is a matter £ 
consideration, on which I am disinclined to fetter your discretion, , en for very careful 


You will observe that, in 1873, it was proposed by the Kabul Minister that a Bounda 
Commission should first be agreed to, as a preliminary to the subsequent, and more meaner 
location of British officers on some parte of the Afghan frontier,—a proposal which im lied 
that the Amir would be less averse to the former than to the latter arrangement. : 


On the other hand, however, the British Government has rarely been fortunate in its 
management, or settlement, of boundary questions, which are full of traps and pitfalls; and 
there can be no doubt that the result of our arbitration on the Scist&n boundary qnestion bas 
bitterly disappointed, and mortally offended, the Amir, 


It is not impossible, therefore, that you may find His Highness, aa represented by Hie 
Minister, extremely suspicious of any proposal on our part to deal with his present boundarics. 
I am myself, moreover, inclined to think that, for all practical purposes, these boundaries are 
already sufficiently definite. 


I can hardly anticipate the possibility of an attack upon Afghanistan, either by Russia, 
or by Persia, at any point of the Afghan frontier, as lo the rightful ownership of which there 
is, at present, reasonable doubt; and [ think there is some danger that, if a Boundary Com- 
mission were kept hovering around the Afghan frontier for an indefinite period, the officers of 
that Commission (whom we should be obliged to select for other than political qualifications) 
might easily get into difficulties, either with the population, or with the Kabul authorities, 
which would be very embarrassing in their consequences. Moreover, the Cummission would 
call such universal attention to a recognized uncertainty in the limitation of territories guaran- 
tecd by us, that I fear it might do more to unsettle, than to settle, the latent doubts it 
would he intended to remove, 


Vor all these reasons, I think it best that your judgment, in reference to any such 
arrangement, should be freely guided by the course of the negotiation in regard to other 
stipulations. It is desirable that the arrangement in question should be fairly and fully 
discussed between yourself and the Amir’s Envoy; and, if you find that it is viewed with no 
excessive repugnance by the Amir, it may be well to include it among the conditions agrecd 
upon. If, on the other hand, you find that it meets with vehement, or pertinacious, opposition 
on the part of the Envoy, you will possibly think it prudent not to aggravate the Amir’s 
repugnance to the main condition, which cannot be waived, as to a British Agency at 
Herat, by coupling it with any positive stipulation in regard to a Boundary Commission, 
whether purely British or mixed. In either case, however, it will be your endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether the Amir has any serious designs, or cherished ambitions, for the extension of 
his dominions in any direction beyond that portion of their present frontier, for the definition 
of which it has been proposed to appoint such a Commission. Ihave no doubt that your 
judgment will be greatly influenced by the information you may succeed in eliciting from 
the Envoy, or by any indications he may let fall as to the Amir’s views and hopes respecting 
a possible extension of his territory, either by force of arms, independent negotiation, or the 
favor of the British Government. It is obvious that any attempt, on the part of the Amir, 
to incorporate Turkoman tribes, or territory, beyond his present frontier, in the direction of 
the Caspian, or towards Merv, might bring him into immediate collision with the Russtan 
Power; and that, similarly, any aggressive designs on his part, in the direction of Kunjud, 
Chitral, with its tributary glens of Kafiristan, Yassin, Chilas, and the Dardu country gener- 
ally (which are geographically, ethnologically, and politically, portions of Kashmir territory), 
would bring him into collision with British interests, If, therefore, you find the Amir, or 
his Representative, disposed to assent toa Boundary Commission, in any hope that it may 
result in such an augmentation of Afghan territory as we cannot encourage, and could not 
assent to, you will be careful to guard the arrangement against all possibility of those mis- 
understandings and disappointments with which it might otherwise be pregnant. The cireum- 
stances and results of the Scistdn arbitration furnish a sufficient warning on this point. 


You will observe, by reference to the enclosed correspondence, that the establishment 
of permanent British Agencies on the Afghan frontier, or, at least, at Herat, has been, from 
first to last, insisted on by Her Majesty’s Government asa sine gua non condition to any 
of those concessions which, assuming that condition to be accepted, you are authorized to 
offer the Amir on behalf of the British Government; and you are also aware that this is the 
only condition I have imposed as a sixe qua non preliminary to the opening of negotiations. 
But I need hardly point out to you that there are many other conditions which are sine gaa 
non to the satisfactory conclusion of negotiations, and which must be agreed to by the Amir 
before the British Government can, on its part, formally undertake his protection, at home 
and abroad, within the limits indicated by me to the Kabul Agent. 


Some of these conditions it may be found advisable to embody in a public St 
others may more conveniently form the terms of asecret, but written, Agreement. wi 
how enumerate the principal points to which they refer. 

In the first place, it is obvious that, if the British Government is to undertake any 
responsibility for the defence of the Amir’s territories from attack by Russia or Heraias Ae 
must have an adequate control over the Ami’s conduct towards those two as rs 
relations between His Highness and all Foreign States must, therefore, be ayborditats i o 
our policy and guided by our advice. Inu conformity with this condition, you Wi eee 
the immediate cessation of all correspondence between the Amir and the Russian Generals in 
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Central Asia. You can inform His Highness that Her Majesty’s Government have alread 
pointed out to the Government of Russia that this correspondence Is Incompatible with the 
existing ngreement between the two Governments, and will not be tolerated by the British 
Government, so long as Afghanistan has any recognized claim upon British protection, You 
can algo point out that, if henceforth the Commanders of the Russian Forees in Central Asia 
should have legitimate occasion to communicate with His Highness on any matter of real 
importance to his interests, their communications can, and must be, addressed to the British 
Agent at Herat, for transmission to His Highness ; and you will remind him, if Decessary, 
that only a few years ago he himself evinced the strongest reluctance to Teceive, or reply to, 
any communication from General Kauffman, and implied a hope that the British Government 
would intervene to put a stop to the correspondence which His Highness has of late appeared 
disposed to encourage. The relations between the British Government and His Highness 
were not then cither so intimate, or, on our part, so responsible, as those which we are now 
prepared to maintain with him. But we certainly cannot undertake to defend him against 
the armies of Russia, so long as he continued to conduct an independent correspondence with 
the leaders of those armies. It will be absolutely necessary to insert in the public treaty a 
stipulation securing to the British Government an effective control over all the foreion 
relations of Afghanistan; but the stipulation can be worded in general terms, and in the 
manner which you may think least derogatory to the dignity and independence of the Amir, 
which we are anxious to uphold in the eyes of his own subjects. More detailed conditions, 


having special reference to Russia or Persia, may be properly embodied in the terms of a 
secret Agreement, 


The next point demanding your attention, and which must be pressed upon the consider. 
ation of the Afghan Government, is the attitude now assumed by that Government towards 
the subjects and representatives of your own. We now offer to undertake, on behalf of the 
Amir, obligations, and accept responsibilitics, incurred by the British Government on behalf 
of no other Independent Prince. Yet, up to the present moment, the British Government 
is treated by the Amir with a marked discourtesy, which it would tolerate from no other Inde- 
pendent Prince, British trade and travel are virtually excluded from the dominions of His 
Highness, who has refused to let a British officer pass through his territories on a peaceful 
inission to another State, or to receive from us, even on a temporary mission, a friendly 
representative at his own Court, This attitude, on the part of the Amir, must be frankly 
and promptly abandoned. The British Government cannot be his friend in need and his friend 
in deed, if the friendship on which he is to reckon in his needs finds, meanwhile, no recogni- 
tion in his deeds. You will, therefore, give the Amir’s Envoy to understand that our offers of 
assistance, in men, money, and arms, are conditional, on a distinct understanding that the 
Amir will encourage, on the part of the tribes and Sirdars under his authority, and maintain, 


on his own part, free, frequent, and friendly, intercourse with the British Government, and all 
its subjects. 


, The various modes in which practical effect may be given to this understanding will be 
the natural subject of discussion, and detailed arrangement, between yourself and the Amit’s 
representative. 


I will here indicate, however, one or two of the subsidiary arrangements to which I 
attach much importance. 


Not the least important of them will be a satisfactory understanding with the Amir for 
mutual aid in the better control of the Afreedee tribes, who now infest the Khyber Pass, and 
not only impede free access between Peshawur and Kabul, but surround an important portion 
of our North-West Frontier with a fringe of turbulent barbarism, the continued existence of 
which is scarcely creditable, and is certainly most inconvenient, to the Government of India. 


The independent character of these tribes, the practical difficulty of exerting over them 
any effective control, either from Kabul, or from Peshawur, and the general character of our 
relations with them, up to the present moment, as well as of their relations with the rest of 
the Afghan population, are all so well and accurately known to you, that I will not presume to 
suggest to your experience and intelligence the best means of rendering cur improved relations 


with the Amir of Kabul conducive to the object above indicated. I need only commend that 
object very earnestly to your best attention. 


There is, however, another subsidiary arrangement which, if not more important, is of 
more urgent and pressing importance, than the one last mentioned, or, indeed, than any other. 
This is the early establishment, with adequate guarantees for its proper maintenance, of a line 
of telegraph from Kabul to some point, which may hereafter be determined, on British territory. 


It is impossible for me to over-state, or to impress too strongly upon you, the paramount 
importance I ascribe to this condition. You will, of course, negociate the acceptance of it, in 
connection with similar arrangements for facilitating communications with Kabul, by means 
of improved roads, and such a system of patrol, or such military posts, as may be necessary 10 
ensure the freedom and safety of some convenient high road for trade and traffic between 
British India and Afghanistan. But the telegraph is the one condition of such a general 


arrangement which can be most quickly carried out, and which, for this and other reasons, will 
least. bear postponement. 


You will see, by reference to the accompanying protocol of my conversation with the 
Kabul Agent, that I have pointedly and purposely connected this concession, on the part of 
the Amir, with the most important of all the concessions, offered to His Highness by our- 
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selves, viz., the amount of material support involved in our publie recoeniti i 
as the Heir-apparent of His Highness. _I think that in your neentatone aa NG 
Mahomed Shah, en will as 16 convenient to maintain that connection, not allowing the 
Amir’s Imvoy, at any period in your negotiations, to treat th ion i 
he ' fs 0 treat the one question independently of 
The question relating to our recognition of Abdulla Jan is the ich it i 
gn a Jan is one on wh 
most important that there should be no misunderstanding, either between the Vicewe a a 
Envoy, or between the Viceroy’s Envoy and the Envoy of the Amir. I will, therefore 
endeavour to explain to you, as clearly und as precisely as possible, the view taken of this 
question by the Government of India. 


You will observe that the Government of India is authorized, by the Secretary of 
State’s above-mentioned Secret despatch of the 28th of Febrnary last, to accord to the succes- 
sion, as established by the Amir, in the person of his younger son, Abdulla Jan, a formal and 
public recognition, either hy Treaty, or in such form as the Amir may most desire. Now, this 
important concession cannot even be mentioned in your negotiation with the Amir’s Envoy, 
without suggesting to him an immediate enquiry as to the practical yalue of it, or the precise 
degree of efficient protection to the interests of the Amir’s recognized heir which it implies and 
involves. It is necessary that you should be able to answer that enquiry without ambiguity or 
evasion. — It is equally necessary that you should answer it with the utmost caution and cir- 
cumspection, taking care not to pledye the British Government to obligations which it is vot 
prepared to undertake. 

Now, it is obvious that our formal and distinct recognition of the successor selected by 
the Amir as the only rightful heir to the throne of Ilis Highness, fairly involyes our refusal 
to recognize any other claimant, or pretender, in the same capacity. And, whatever be the 
verbal formula in which this recognition is embodied, it will, undoubtedly and justly, be taken 
by the whole population of Afghanistan to mean, at least thus much, if it means anything at 
all, For to make a great and publie parade of recognizing only one particular Prince as a 
legitimate successor to the throne of Afghanistan, with an unexpressed, and carefully concealed, 
reservation of our intention to recognize, in the same capacity, the first rival, by whom the 
claims of that Prince may be successfully disputed, would be not only disingenuous, but 
stupid. Such a policy could not be acted upon without permanently destroying all confidence 
in the honor and good faith of the British Government, On the other band, if the British 
Government be publicly committed to a pledze, that during the lifetime of Abdulla Jan, or 
whoever clse may be the Amir’s selected successor, it will recognize no other incumbent on the 
throne of Afghanistan; and if, in the meanwhile, either the Amir, or his acknowledged heir, 
should be deposed and driven from the country by a successful rebellion, the British Govern- 
ment may find itself in this awkward predicament—that, on the one hand, it will be precluded, 
by a due regard for its own honor, from entering into satisfactory relations with the de facto 
Government of Afghanistan, however strongly that Government may be established ; whilst, 
on the other hand, it will be precluded, by a due regard for prudential considerations, from 
replacing the dispossessed Ruler, or his heir, by foree of arms, upon the throne. At the same 
time, the necessity of frequent military intervention in the internal affairs of a State so 
unsettled as Afghanistan, or any unlimited liability to such au obligation, would involve a 
practical inconvenience which the British Government has no desire to incur, This point, 
therefore, is one of such great delicacy, and, at the same time, of such great importance (more 
especially if the Amir’s present position be, as we have reason to suppose it, somewhat precari- 
ous), that I have submitted the point to the consideration of my colleagues in Council, by 
whom it has been carefully considered. 

We are unanimously of opinion that our recognition of Abdulla Jan, if embodied in a 
formal Treaty with the Amir, must not be limited, either in purpose or in procedure, to a 
meaningless formula, conveying no definite idea, and involving no definite action. Much of 
the justifiable disappointment and resentment with which the Amir apparently regards his 
previous relations with the British Government, would seem to be attributable to the Hattering 
fiction and sterile reality of a similar formula, which kept the word of promise to the ear, and 
broke it to the heart, in the letter received by His Highness from the Earl of Mayo in 1869. 
We are, however, no Icss unanimously of opinion that the Government of India can never 
again undertake such a war as was undertaken by it on bebalf of Shah Sujab for the re- 
imposition of any deposed Prince upon the throne of Afghanistan. 

The limits of our action, therefore, in reference to the pledge here under consideration, 
toust be drawn within these two extremes. 

aning attached by the British Gov- 


When questioned by the Amir’s uvoy as to the mez attac ) His Hich 
ernment to its offered recognition of Abdulla Jan as the only rightful heir of is Hig ne 
you will, in the first place, observe that it must, of course, be the object and intention of t e 
British Governmeut, in furtherance of its own interests and authority, to support nad interests 
and authority of the Prince whom it is prepared to recognize publicly as its grea eg 
You will, in the next place, point out how greatly the present position of the ae sa 
Heir-apparent will at once be strengthened by such a recognition, on the part of | Ks cane 
Government, of their claims to its special interest and good-will. You will also Mae he t i 
it is for the Amir himself to make prompt and judicious use of such an advantage, ay 7 oh te 
Lis own sense of its importance, aud advertising his reliance on it, instead of Sarpuie > ‘Ml 
conditions, or evincing mistrust of its sincerity. In short, the Amis internal encmies w 
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be discouraged, and his friends confirmed, in proportion ns they may be convinced, by 
conduct, that the good-will of the British Government is really possessed by him, 
ciently appreciated and deserved to be in no danger of interruption or withdrawal, 


If, however, from inattention to our advice, or failure to reciprocate our confidence, or 
(what may unfortunately prove to be the case) the irretrievable deterioration of his Popularity 
and power during the period of his voluntary isolation from our friendly counsels, the Amir 
should be deposed, he must clearly understand that the British Government will not move o 
soldier, cither to replace him on the throne, or to mamtain the cause of Abdulla Jan, against 
that of the usurper. Should such an event now happen, it will, in my opinion, be solely 
attributable to the political faults committed by the Amir, throughout: a period of years during 
which the British Government was allowed no control over his conduct, nor even any know. 
ledge of his affairs. For the result of such faults, the British Government, therefore, cannot 
accept any responsibility. 

On the other band, from the date of the signature of the proposed Treaty, the British 
Government will willingly doall that may still be in its power to assist the Amir in strengthen. 
ing a position which must, no doubt, have been seriously weakened by its long previous isola. 
tion from the friendly protection of this Government. And, if we receive from His Highness 
full and timely information of any internal danger to his throne, not too far gone to admit of 
our prompt and efficient assistance in extricating him from it, we shall be willing to afford His 
Highness such assistance, either in a military or a pecuniary form, according as the one or the 
otber may appear to us most applicable to the circumstances of the moment. In short, we are 
anxious to deep the Amir upon his throne, and willing to do all that can be reasonably required 
of us to effect this object; but we cannot undertake to replace him on his throne if, in spite of 
our assistance, he should have the misfortune to lose it. And in that case, but in that case 
only, we shall consider ourselves free to deal with the de facto Government of Afghanistan as 
common sense may suggest, or British interests require, 


Finally, you will point out to the Amir’s Envoy that the assistance we are willing to 
render His Highness, in case of need, under the circumstances, and on the conditions, above- 
mentioned, cannot be given, unless he himself provides us with the means of giving it. The 
first of these means will be some speedy arrangement for the rapid and confidential interchange 
of intelligence between the two Governments; and, for the present, this can only be effected 
by the establishment of a telegraphic wire between Kabul and the British frontier. The 
British Government will undertake the expense of laying down the line, but the Amir must 
undertake to provide for its protection. The course which it should follow, whether vid Kanda- 
har, the Kbyber Pass, or the Koorum Valley, must be left for decision to your negotiations ; 
but the early establishment of telegraphic communication with Kabul is a condition to which 
J attach such paramount importance that it must, in my opinion, form one of the conditions 
embodied in the public Treaty. 


In negotiating the terms of this Treaty, you will bear in mind that, on our part, they 
will represent concessions greater than the British Government has hitherto accorded to any 
Asiatic Prince, and which may, when published, be exposed to much hostile criticism in 
England. It is, therefore, essential that the Treaty should also embody concessions on the 
part of the Amir of a substantial and easily appreciable character. It may be true that the 
firm bold which, without any such public concessions, on the part of His Highness, we shall, 
T doubt not, secure over Afghanistan, by means of the obligations which we are now about to 
undertake on bebalf of its Ruler, will amply compensate, and more than compensate, all our 
proposed concessions to His Highness. But this consideration, sound as we believe it to be, 
will not warrant the omission, from a public instrument, of stipulations distinctly securing 4 
more generally appreciable reciprocity of benefit. I must, therefore, request you to consider the 
satisfactory settlement of this point as one of the sine gua non conditions to the complete 
success of your negotiations. 


his own 
ond suff. 


Another arrangement to which I attach no less importance is the Amit’s acceptance of 


my invitation to the ceremonial at Delhi, and the ratification of the contemplated Treaty on 
that. occasion. 


My motives in urging you to strain every effort, and exercise all your skill, fer the 
attainment of this great object, are numerous and obvious. In the first place, no other con- 
ceivable arrangement will so effectively proclaim to the whole of the Eastern World the import- 
ance, significance, and solidity, of the change for the better which your negotiations will bave 
brought about in our relations with Afghanistan, and the character of their future footing. It 
is only by some such indirect, but insignificant, advertisement of our definite policy in regard 
to Afghanistan that we can convince the Russian military authorities of the necessity of duly 
respecting it. In the next place, you must remember that the Treaty, when published, will 
he criticised by many political authorities, who, from their ignorance of the actual situation, 
are not yet fully prepared to recognize the prudence of its provisions. 


The Treaty embodies a new policy; and, in inaugurating a new policy, the Government 
cannot he to careful to disarm, or avert, at the outset, that hostility, on the part of uniustructed 
public opinion, which might otherwise impede the prosecution of it, The best opportunity 
of doing this is afforded, partly by the ratification of the ‘Treaty by the Amir and the Viceroy 
In person on an occasion of great solemnity, and partly by the publication of the Treaty in 
connection with the many other striking announcements which will be made in reference to 
other matters of great importance on that occasion. 


( exxi } 


There is a third reason for the Amir’s presence at Delhi on tl ; 
I trust, it will be m your power to urge, with due effect, ae de ee whieh, 
Highuess. The increased strength of his position in Afghanistan, and the incre ae of His 
of the succession, as established hy His Highness in the pers-n of Abdulla Jan will one 
and immediate, in proportion as the reality of the new alliance, the sincerity of air fri : ene 
and the substantial character of our protection, are quickly appreciated, and widel pe ik ag 
by the subjects of His Highness. . y realized, 


Now, these important fucts, so advantageous to the Amir’s authori 
impressed on the mind of the whole Afghan population in a manner so senile eae 
with warning to the disaffected, and encouragement to the loyal, subjects of His Hi stmniees 
as by the presence at Delhi of the Amir and the heir-apparent, as the honored seacat ‘ot the 
British Government; and in direct connection with the public ratification of a Treaty pledgin 
to them the material assistance and definite support of that Government. pone 


It is highly probable that, in reply to such arguments, the Amir ma r i 
inability to leave Kabul at the present moment, leaving behind him there his Seon, a 
Mahomed Yakub, a prisoner but still the centre of intrigue and conspiracy. In that case, 
you will at once inform the Amir that, if His Highness wishes it, the British Government is 
willing to take charge of Yakub, and to answer for his safe custody on British territory. 
Should the Amir show any disposition to respond to such an offer, you will immediately 
communicate with the Commissioner of Peshawur as to the best means of carrying it 
promptly into effect ; so that the Amir may be relieved of all anxiety on account of Yakub in 
time to enable His Highness to accept the Viceroy’s invitation to Delhi. This arrangement 
may possibly oblige you to proceed to Kabul. All the practical details of it I leave with 
ednfidence to your energy and discretion; but you will alow wxothing to interfere with the 
paramount object of getting the Amir and the heir-apparent to Delhi on the 1st of January. 
Should you succeed in the attainment of this most important object, you will consider whether 
it be advisable that you remain with His Highness till his departure from Kabul and then 
accompany him to Delhi. 


Kor your general guidance, in eelerente all other subjects of negotiation, I enclose 

a draft Treaty* which may possibly serve as a 

ns eenpenren rough model Trot the Tinsteumebb ar Instruments 

to be agreed upon. But I wish you to understand that it is in nowise intended to fetter your 

discretion in reference to any stipulation not mentioned in this instruction as being essential. 

You will also freely exercise your judgment in deciding, as you proceed in your negotiations, 

what conditions should be embodied in the public Treaty, and what others in the secret 

Agreement. Iam myself disposed to think that the public Treaty should be as brief and 
simple as you can make it compatibly with the adequate stipulation of all essential conditions. 


It is, in short, I think enough to embody in this Instrument the broad principles on 
which our future relations with Afghanistan are to vest, reserving, for the secret Agreement, 
all detailed arrangements, more especially those which, if published, might appear, on the one 
hand, derogatory to the dignity of the Amir in the eyes of his own subjects; on the other 
hand, liable to misconception on the part of the public in England. 


But you will, in any case, take good care that no important condition is left dependent 
on a merely verbal agreement ; and that our interests are adequately secured by some docu- 
ment bearing the signature of the Amir, or of his Minister, to which the British Government 
can afterwards appeal in vindication of those interests if necessary. 


To afford you the means of quick and confidential communication with myself, during 
the course of your negotiations, I have also instructed the Officiating Foreign Secretary to 
furnish you with a Cipher Code. In your use of this Code, you will, on the one hand, 
abstain from unnecessary reference to the Viceroy in regard to matters of minor importance : 
and, on the other hand, you will keep me fully informed in regard to demands which ought 
not to be complied with, or concessions which ought not to be granted, without my previous 
sanction. : 

In conclusion, I have only to express my implicit confidence in your ability, tact, and 
experience, and my warmest and most earnest wishes for your complete success (which, indeed, 
Ido not doubt of) in the conduct of a most delicate and difficult negotiation ; the conse- 
quences of which cannot but be of supreme importance to the interests of this empire. In 
the difficulties of that negotiation, you may be assured of all my sympathy and support, 
and your successful conclusion of it will receive my warmest acknowledgments. 


(Enclosure A.) 


Aid Memoire for Treaty. 


ntracted between the British Govern- 
ag the course of events has rendered 
e two Governments; 


Whereas a Treaty of friendship and amity was co 
ment and the Ruler of Afghanistan in 1855; and whereas, 
it expedient to revise and supplement that Treaty in the interests of th 


[ exxii ] 


therefore the following Articles are hereby agreed upon between the Right Hon’ble Ba 
Listton; G.M.S.1., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, on behalf of the British face. 


ment on the one side, and His Highness the Amir Shere Ali Khan, Ruler of Afghanistan, on 
the other. 


AntIcLE 1. 


he British Government engages to respect the territories of Afghanistan now in the 
possession of the Amir Shere Ali Khan; and His Highness Shere Ali Khan, on behalf of 
himself, his heirs, and successors, makes the like engagement in regard to territories in alli. 
ance with, or under the rule and protection of, the British Government. 


AMTICLE 2, 


Between the British Government and that of the Amir Shere Ali Khan, Ruler of 
Afghanistan, his heirs, and successors, there shall be perpetual peace and friendship. The 
friends of the one Government shall-be the friends of the other; and the enemies of the 
one Government shall be the enemies of the other. 


ANTICLE 3. 


In the event of the territories now possessed by His Highness the Amir Shere Ali Khan 
being invaded by a foreign enemy, the British Government will aid His Highness, in the 
defence of those territories, with men and material of war; it being clearly understood and 
hereby provided, that the conduct of the Amir and his Government shall, at the same time, 
be in strict conformity with thé declarations contained in the above Article 2; and that His 
Highness shall have refrained from all provocation of aggression on, or interference with, the 


States and territories beyond his present frontier, save with the knowledge and consent of the 
British Government. 


ARTICLE 4, 


In accordance with this understanding, His ee the Amir agrees to conduct his 
relations with Foreign States in harmony with the policy of the British Government. 


Anrticie 5. 


For the better protection of the Afghan frontier, it is hereby agreed that the British 
Government shall, on its part, depute aceredited British Agents to reside at Herat and such 
other places in Afghanistan as may be mutually determined by the High Contracting Powers ; 
and that the Ruler of Afghanistan shall, on his part, depute an Agent to reside at the Court 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and at such other places in British India as 
may be similarly agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 6, 


His Highness the Ruler of Afghanistan, on his part, guarantees the personal safety and 
honorable treatment of British Agents whilst on Afghan soil; and the British Government, 


on its part, undertakes that such Agents shall in no way interfere with the internal administra- 
tion of Afghanistan. 


ARTICLE 7, 


Furthermore, with a view to facilitate expeditious and friendly intercourse between the 
two allied Governments, it is hereby agreed that such lines of telegraph as may be necessary 


for that purpose shall be, from time to time, constructed by the British Government in the 
territories of the Ruler of Afghanistan. 


ARTICLE 8. 


His Highness the Amir Sheré Ali Khan also undertakes, on behalf of himself, his beirs, 
and successors, to offer no impediment to British subjects peacefully travelling or trading 
within his dominions, so long as they do so with the permission of the British Government, 
and in accordance with such arrangements as may be mutually agreed upon from time to time 
between the two Governments. 

ANTICLE 9. 


In proof of its desire to see the Government of His Highness Shere Ali Khan consoli- 
dated and undisturbed by domestic troubles, the British Government hereby agrees to acknow- 


ledge whomsoever His Highness may nominate as his heir-apparent, and to discountenance the 
pretensions of any rival claimant to the throne. 


Articte 10. 


_ The British Government, its officers and agents, will, as heretofore, abstain from all 
interference in the domestic administration and internal affairs of Afghanistan, except in so 
far as their assistance may, at any time, be reqnired and invoked by the Amir, his heirs, and 
successurs, to avert from that country the calamities of a recurrence to civil war, and protect 
the peaceful interests which this Treaty is intended to establish and promote. 

In that ease, the British Government will afford to the Government of Afghanistan 
such support, moral or material, as may, iv its opinion, and in general accordance with the 
foregoing declaration, be necessary for the assistance of the Amir, his heirs, and successors, 


[ cxxiii ] 


in protecting equitable authority, national contentment, and settled 4 
the personal ambition of unlawful competitors for power. ettled order, from disturbance by 


ARTICLE 11.* 


Trade shall pass uninterrupted between the territories of the Hi i 
gubject only to &., &e. per the, HHgh Contracting Powers, 
* * * * x * % ‘ 


For this purpose, certain routes shall be appointed, and His Hichn ir wi 
use his best endeavours to ensure the protection at bade’, and the free lait i ee 
these routes. The selection of such routes, the measures to be taken for their securit aa 
the tariff of duties leviable upon merchandize carried over such routes, shall be settled b 
Commissioners to be jointly appointed by the two Governments, ; 


AnticLe 12. 


The routes thus selected shall be improved and maintained in such manner as the two 
Governments may decm most expedient for the general convenience of trade and traffic, and 
under such financial arrangements as shall be mutually determined between them. The Amie 
Shere Ali Khan undertakes, on behalf of himself, his heirs, and successors, to co-operate 
cordially with the British Government in its endeavours to keep all such roads and passes free 
from marauders, and to maintain the general tranquillity of the mountain tracts lying between 
British and Afghan territories. a 


AnticLe 13. 


His Highness the Amir Shere Ali Kban furthermore engages, on behalf of himself, 
his heirs, and successors, to support the British Government in checking and suppressing the 
trade in slaves, and to prohibit the practice of kidnapping, or seizing, human beings within 
his dominions for the purpose of selling them into bondage. 


ARTICLE 14.f 


For the further support of His Highness the Amir in the permanent maintenance of 
his authority, and the efficient fulfilment of the engagements undertaken by His Highness on 
behalf of himself, his heirs, and successors, in accordance with this Treaty, the British Govern- 
ment agrees, on condition of a faithful performance of the obligations herewith contracted, 
to pay His Highness, his heirs, and successors 


* The wording of this Article must be most carefully considered and recnst by Sir L. Pelly in consultation with 


the Commissioner at Peshawur. 

t Norg.—Although I bave no objection to a clause framed in this sense being inserted into the Public Treaty, 
should Sir Lewis Pelly find such insertion to be much pressed by the representative. and to be absolutely necessary, 
yet I am personally of opinion that it may be best omitted, and be made a portion of the Secret Agreement. 


Dated Simla, 28th October 1876. 


From—Sir Lewis Paivy, K.C.S.1, 
To—-Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 


Allow me to enclose a copy of a letter I have received this evening from Sir Henry Norman concerning the 
subsidy Article. 


(Enclosure to above.) 
Dated Simla, 28th October 1976. 


From—Sre H. W. Nosway, K.C.B., 
To—Sta Lewis Psuty, K.C.S.1. 


You are aware that our meeting to-day was for the purpose of discussing the “ subsidy” Article of the Proposed 
Treaty with the Amir, nud that the Viceroy expressed his desire to accept whatever conclusious might be arrived at 
by Bayley, Arbuthnot, and myself, after consultation with you. i 
asked you “to add or omit the Article in whatever form we might decide.” 

There were two pointa to be settled with respect to the Article,—jirst, whether it should be in the Secret Engnge- 
ment or the Public Treaty; and, secondly, what should be the nmonut of the subsidy. 

As to the first point, we do not attach much weight to the point at all. If it is in the secret Article, the 
purport will not long remain secret; for it is impossible fur us to make payments to Kabul without the fact becoming 
known, and perhups the non-inclusion of the Article in the Public Treaty may seem suspicious to the Awir. 
The Viceroy, however, prefers its being in the secret Articles; and we, therefore, think that if the Awir shows n0 
objection, it may be so entered; but we do not think the point should be pressed to any extent; and if the Amir 
wishes to have it in the Public Treaty, we would so enter it. 

Aa to the amount of the subsidy, wo ore of opinion that the amount inust be fixed by you, and all we have to 
do is to say that you will of course give no more than you find necessary after sounding the Envoy, It appears to 
us that the utmost init to which you should go, if everything is satisfactorily agreed to, is a payment down of 
twenty lakhs, which would include the ten Iakhe allotted to the Amirsome time back, and on annual payment not 
exceeding, under any circumstances, twelve lnkhs of rupees. We think thut the exuct amount you may agree to bide 
the above limits should be distinctly stated, and thnt this will be better, and be moro sutiefactory to the Amir than the 
proposed Article saying that “‘n subsidy of not less than Rupees shall be paid. 

I think this is all I need say; but if you want any further explnuations regarding this Article, please let me 


know. (Sd.) H. W. Nopman,. 


His Excellency further iuformed me thut he had 
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(Enclosure B.) 


Aide Memoire for subsidiary Secret and Explanatory Agreement. 


1. 


In regard to Article 38, it is understood by the two contracting Powers that the words 
‘invaded by a foreign enemy ” shall be held to include European as well as Asiatic enemies, 


2. 


“ It is likewise understood in regard to Article 4 that in return for the important pledge 
involved in the above Article, on the part of the British Government, the Amir binds 
himself to abstain from discussion of political, international, or State matters with an 
Foreign Government, save in friendly concert with the British Government, to whom His 
Highness will unreservedly communicate all correspondence, or overtures, of this nature, 


3. 


It is likewise understood in regard to Articles 5 and 6— 


lsf, that unless, or until, otherwise mutually arranged between the two Governments, a 
Native Agent only need reside at Kabul city ; 


2nd, that whenever, in the opinion of the Viceroy of India, it may be necessary to com. 
municate direct with the Amir on matters of an important, or confidential character, 
special British Envoy shall be deputed on a temporary mission to the Court of the Amir; 


3rd, that the principal duty of the British Agent or Agents shall be to watch events out- 
side the frontiers of Afghanistan, and to supply timely information to the British and 
Afghan Governments of any political intrigues, or dangers, threatening the peace, stability, or 
inteority, of the Afghan dominions ; 


4¢h, that the local Afghan authorities shall cordially co-operate with the British Agent 
or Agents for the common interests of their respective Governments. 


4. 


It is likewise understood in regard to Article 7— 


lst, that the cost of the construction of a telegraphic line or lines shall be borne by the 
British Government, and that of the establishment and maintenance of such line or lines by 
the Amir, in such manner as may be mutually agreed upon between the two Governments ; 


Quid, that whilst the Amir engages to be responsible for the protection of such portions 
of the line or lines as may be within the limits of his own territories, the protection of any 
part thereof, across tracts intervening between Afghan and British boundaries, shall be pro- 
vided for as the two Governments may mutually arrange. 


5. 


It is understood in regard to Article 8 that, until otherwise arranged, British subjects 
shall not enter Afghanistan without the authoritative and written permission of their Govern- 
ment, Lased on a mutual and cordial understanding between the two Governments. 


6. 


It is likewise understood in regard to Article 10 that the British Government in no way 
desires to change its settled policy of nou-interference with the internal affairs, or independence, 
of the Afghan nation ; it will, therefore, only afford material assistance to the Amir, his heirs 
and successors, at their express request; provided also that such request shall be accompanied 
by timely and adequate information, and that the British Government shall be the sole judge 
vf Che manner, time, and expediency of furnishing such assistance. 


7. 


It is likewise understood that, for the support of the Amir in the maintenance of his 
jawful authority and the efficient fulflment of the engagements now undertaken by him on 
behalf of himself, his heirs, and successors, the British Government will, on condition of a 
faithful performance of the obligations herewith contracted, poy His Highness, his heirs, and 
successors, a sum of 20 lakhs of rupees immediately on the ratification of the present Treaty, 
and afterwards an annual sum of 12 lakhs of rupees in addition to such other material assist- 


ance in officers, men or money, as may be deemed from time to time beneficial for the interests 
of the two neighbouring Governments. 


APPENDIX XXL 


[Referred to in paragraph 119, Chapler VI} 


Dated Peshawur, 18th October 1876. 


From—D. C. Macnans, Esq.. 
To—T. H. Tuornton, Esq., D.C.L. 


Here is the translation of a letter from Buktiar Khan, the Moonshee of the Agency at 
Kabul. As you will see, it is evidently dictated by the Amir himself, and is intended to dies 
how anxious he is to avoid, any rupture with us, but at the same time his anxiety that nepotia- 
tiona should be carried on in the way that pleases him, or as he puts it, in the way “ that 
commends itself to his judgment.” You may have observed in the last diary I sent you a 
notice of a so-called letter from the Akhoond of Swat. That was evidently a concoction of some 
of the leaders of the Mohmunds. The Akhoond has never talked of “his subjects,” or “ his 
country.” The worthy old man’s name is always used as a sort of Bogey by all parties. I hear 
that the Officer Commanding at Cherat, when one of his men was shot by some robbers, who 
had found their way into the heart of the Station, was under the firm impression that the act 
was dictated by the Akhoond uf Swat. 


Translation of a letter from Moonshee Bakhtiar Khan, dated Kabul, 12th October 1876, 


From the day that Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan left Kabul, His Highness the Amir 
has manifested constant anxiety about his eastern frontier. Indeed, from letters received from 
Peshawur, it appears to be the general impression that at this time the disposition of the English 
Government is not favorable to the Kabul State, and that forces will soon be collected on the 
border under the pretext of punishing the Afreedees. God knows what may be the real 
ultimate result. 

One day the Sadr-i-Azam, the Wazir-ool-dowla (Arsullah Khan), and the Mustaufi, in 
private Durbar, questioned His Highness as to the cause of his obviously anxious mood. He 
replied that he was in dread of any evil coming to the followers of Islam who are his subjects 
in Afghanistan, and that they who were his confidential advisers should, after reflection, give 
him the benefit of their views. They replicd that His Highness was better able to judge than 
they themselves were, but that, so far as they could see, there was no such cause for anxiety. 
It frequently happened that difficulties arose between States that led even to fighting, but even 
then a good understanding, according to the exigencies of the time, was restored. To this the 
Amir replied that the exact strength of his kingdom was well known, so that any person could 
easily understand how it stood in the scale with such a Power as that of the British 
Empire. He now was anxiously watching whether the Agent would return or not, and when 
he comes, what he may report to be the wish of the British Government that the Kabul 
Government should undertake, and again whether he should be in a position to engage to carry 
out such wishes or not. ‘his was the reason that he was uncertain whether or not to send 
troops towards his eastern border, to strengthen the hands of his Provincial Governors, and 
establish order and loyalty among his subjects, lest such movement of troops might give 
offence to the British Government. 

If the British Government, looking on him as an established neighbour of Russia, should 
wish to communicate to him any delicate suggestions about the preservation of the integrity 
of his border, in such a way as should commend itself to his judgment, he would consider him- 
self bound in honor to keep such communication secret. 

His opinion was simply this, that the Russian Government had but one thought, that 
of extending its possessions in Asia, whereas the English Government thought more of 


consolidating its power within its own borders. 


APPENDIX XXII. 
[Referred to in paragraph 119, Chapter T'I.] 


INFORMATION AS TO PROCKEDINGS AT KABUL AFTER RETURN OF THE BRITISH AGENT 
IN OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 1876. 


Dated Peshawur, 19th November 1876. 


From—D. C, Macnans, Esq., Officiating Commissioner of Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy. 


The unfortunate outbreak of cholera at Kabul on the 9th has effectually prevented the 
interview between the Agent and Amir taking place, as the Amir, too unwell to think of 
quitting the Bala Hissar himself, sent the heir-apparent and his family into the country, and 
cut off all communication between the Bala Hissar and the town. 


I have no doubt that the Amir has really been very seriously ill, as many merchants and 
others coming from Kabul to Peshawur say that one night the report of His Highness’ 
death was current in the city, and that he is still ill. 


Mirza Gholam Ahmad, my confidential Assistant, got a detailed account of the illness 
from a man who had it direct from the Hakim (doctor) who was in attendance on His 
Highness. 


Kazi Gholam Kadir, who has been with the Amir throughout, is a Peshawur man, and 
his family receive accounts from him. Poisoning has not been suspected. Every one has fever 
more or less severely in the autumn, and it is often followed by pneumonia, which, if not 


checked in the early stages, as has fortunately been done in the Amir’s case, is very generally 
fatal. 


The Sadr-i-Azam’s malady is of a different nature, and is one from attacks of which he 
frequently suffers. Doubtless he is well enough to discuss matters of business with the Agent; 
but he dare not do so without the Amir’s permission, and His Highness seems determined not 
to approach any subjects requiring thought. Whether this determination is dictated by weak- 
ness, which prevents his thinking ecollectedly, or by his disinclination to enter on the discus- 
sion of propositions which his suspicious temperament makes him fear, he may not like to accept, 
and yet be afraid to object to. The Agent says that when he asked permission to pay his 
respects to the Amir and enquire after his health, he was told he might come; but a condition 


was made that the visit was to be strictly complimentary, and that topics of importance were 
not to be broached. 


When the Agent was at Peshawur, I spoke to him several times about Baktiar Khan, 
warning him not to trust him, or to allow him to take so prominent a place as he has always 
hitherto done. I also urged him to endeavour to establish a better system of acquiring secret 
information, and of transmitting it without the knowledge of his subordinates. 


The fact is, his position at Kabul is such that he is watchéd every hour of the day, and 
no man can get access to him without the knowledge of the Durbar; he is consequently forced 
to work through his personal attendants, whose proceedings do not attract so much attention. 


Memorandum by Dr. Betiew, dated 23rd November 1876. 


On Tuesday, the 21st November, Sirdar Fatteh Khan, Khattak, came to see me, on 
hearing of my arrival here, he being an old friend of mine. In the course of conversation I 
asked him what news he had from Kabul, and he replied that he really did not trouble himself 
about the rumours floating about the city, but that he had recently seen a servant of the 
Afghan Sirdars domiciled at Jullundur, who informed him that the news in Kabul was that 
the Persian and Russian Envoys to the Amir bad proposed to His Highness that he should 
make a Treaty of alliance with the Czar, as it would tend greatly to his advantage ; because 
the Russian Government could give him a subsidy, and guarantee the restoration to him of 
the former Afghan possessions down to Jhelum. Fatteh Khan added that Atta Mahomed, the 
British Agent, during bis stay here, gave out that he was charged with secret messages from 
the Viceroy to the Amir, the nature of which would become public after his arrival at Kabul. 
In consequence of this, continued Fatteh Khan, people are now expecting to hear the decision 
of the Amir, whether he throws up the English friendship and joins the Russians, or whether 
he will stick by the British Government. This statement of Fatteh Khan’s I have heard 
confirmed in the main by others with whom I have conversed, residents in the city. By some 


it is said the Amir, since the return to Kabul of Atta Mahomed, is not so bot as he was on the 
Russian fnendship. 


P.S.—The rumour amongst the Kazi Khel is to the effect that the subsidy offered to the 


Amir by Russia is five crorea of didas (the ¢ile= Rupees 7), which is no doubt a great exagger- 
ation, 
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Dated 1st December 1876. 


From—D. C, Macwann, Eaq., 
To—Officiating Foreign Secretary. 


In reply to my letter of the 17th November, the Agent wri 
November 1876, that the reason of the delay in his obiatuine an mie oes 
the Amir was, that His Highness had, during the time he was so ill bntisacl ae Sa 
enter on any business-matter with any one, and all approach to him by any ae “a ne to 
stopped. As regards the proceeding of the Agents sent by the Russians, he says he has eee 
unable to obtain information about any verbal communications they may have a be ve 
Amir, or what the Amir may have said to them in private: such written communications 
have passed between them from time to time, and have been handed to him, he has co ried and 
handed to Government. , I D 


Each Russian Agent who has come has first of all gone to the Sadr-i-Azam, and has b 
him been presented to the Amir. On these occasions nothing of real importance has tees 
advanced on either side. When they go again to obtain leave to depart, the audience bas 
always been a short one. 


They are not permitted to have intercourse openly with any of the members of the 
Durbar, and each Russian Emissary, as he comes, is handed over to Sirdar Mahomed Yusuf 
Khan, who provides for their accommodation ; and whenever they go out of his house to take 
the air, they are accompanied by some of the servants of that Sirdar. The meaning of these 
frequent communications from Russia is obviously to establish friendly relations with the 
Afghans, and gain them over to an alliance with Russia. As soon as one Agent is preparing 
to take his departure, another comes. * 


Private letter from NawaB Atta Mauomep Kaan, dated Kabul, 23rd November 1876. 


Yesterday morning His Highness the Amir sent for the Sardr-i-Azam, the Mustaufi, 
and the Wazir-ool-Dowlah Kharijah to his private apartment, and took counsel with them 
about the communicatious made by the Agent and the letters brought by him from His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, desiring them to weigh all considerations, and give him their best advice in 
the interests of the Afghan State and people. What their advice was, after the consultation 
then held, has not been made known in detail. At 2 p.m. the same day His Highness sent for 
the Agent, and in the presence of the three Ministers above named, began to discuss with him 
those important matters. The conversation was long continued, and, though no definite deci- 
sion was arrived at, the general result of their observations was that the Government of 
Afghanistan was not in a position to receive British officers within its frontiers. The contem- 
plation of such an arrangement filled them with apprehension. 

The Agent endeavoured to explain away the objections raised, and to allay their fears, to 
the best of his ability. The meeting was dissolved after three hours, and further discussion post- 
poned till a future occasion. 

The Agent will continue to report the progress of negociations, and will not fail to 
endeavour to convince His Highness of the advantages to his Government to be looked for 
from the proposals made. 


Dated Peshawur, 2nd December 1876. 


From—D. C. Macnasp, Esq., 
To—T. H. THornton, Esq., D.C.L. 

Private letter from Agent, dated 27th November, says that he had gone the day before 
to the Amir, and had tried to get him to talk about the Viceroy’s proposals; but His Highness 
excused himself on the plea that he was feeling too unwell to discuss grave matters. Agent 
then went to the Sadr-i-Azam, and pressed him to bring matters forward. He also said the 
Amir was too ill to transact business, aud also that he himself was still ill. 


The Agent hears that whenever the Amir talks these subjects over 12 private putk 
the Sadr-i-Azam and the Wazir-ool-Dowlah Kharijah, they always say that they are a raid 
to have English officers resident in Afghanistan. 


Cipher telegram, dated 5th December 1876. 


From—Commissioner, Peshawur, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Calcutta. 


On 29th, Agent pressed Sadr-i-Azam to obtain an answer from the Amir. On 30th, 


Amir told Agent he would associate Sirdar Sher Ali Khan and Mir Afzal Khan with his 


three chief Ministers, and, after deliberation, would give an answer. 
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Cipher telegram, dated 8th December 1876. 


From—Commissioner, Peshawur, 
To—Forcign Secretary, Calcutta. 


Agent writes 4th December that on lst and 2nd instant Councils were held. Sirdar Mir 
Afzal Khan, Ursulla Khan, Ghilzai, Asmutulla, Ghilzai, and Ahmed Khan, vote for declining 
British propositions. Sirdar Sher Ah, Kandahari, said Amir should himself arrive at ap 
opinion. Mustaufi was agreed, but no one supported him. Sadr-i-Azam spoke on both sides 
vaguely. He said it would be unwise to plainly decline, and remarked that, if Native Agents 
had been proposed, they would have been accepted, 


Translation of letter from Nawas ATTA Manomurp Kuan, British Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Poshawur Division, dated 4th December 1876. 


In order to hold Councils on the questions of the (British) Government on Friday, the 
Ist: instant, the Amir summoned in the morning— 


The Sadr-i-Azam, 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs (Ursulla Khan, Ghilzai), 
The Mustaufi, 

The Hashmat-ul-Mulk (Asmutulla Khan, Ghilzai), 

Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan, 

Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, 

Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, 


to his private apartment, and directed them to think over and reflect on this matter. Their 
discussions with each other continued for some time, and then Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hashmut-ul-Mulk, and the Mir Akhor, considered it prefer- 
able to decline the request for the location of British officers on the border, Sirdar Sher Ali 
Khan advised the Amir to deliberate himself on those important questions, and not rely on the 
judgment of others. The Mustaufi appeared to be inclined to accept all the requisitions of the 
(British) Government, but no other member paid attention to his opinion. ‘The Sadr-i-Azam 
neither agreed nor declined, but made some vague observations. At last, at 4 or 5 7.M., some 
of the members of the Durbar represented in concert—“In past times God has been the 
protector of our Government, and in future also the said Great Creator will be its guardian. 
To agree to the residence of British officers on the border, is to voluntarily surrender the 
country of Islam out of our hands.” After deliberation the Amir observed, ‘ to refuse point 
blank is not advisable ; were natives to be posted on the border and placed under the British 
Agent at Kabul, I would by no means have declined (this request). Now this matter requires 
most careful consideration, and each of you should, therefore, after full deliberation, give 
opinions at the next sitting.” Councils were again held on Saturday, the 2nd instant, from 7 
to 10 a.m., but no decision was arrived at. I waited on the Amir to pay my respects, and, in 
order to obtain replies to the requisitions, made some re-assuring representations with argu- 
ments as to (his) loss and gain. After a debate of three hours His Highness observed that 
this matter is a most important one, and requires far-sightedness, and that he would give a 
reply after complete deliberation and consultation (with his officials). ‘To-day also His High- 
ness held a conference from morning to $ p.m. with the Sadr-i-Azam, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Mustaufi, but the result has not yet become known (to me). I am making 
great efforts for the realization of the wishes of the British Government (dif. superintending 
the demands) and for obtaining replies. It remains to be seen (how the matter is settled). 


Cipher telegram, dated 10th December 1876. 
From—Commissioner, Peshawur, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Calcutta. 


Kabul Agent writes 5th instant—received to-day—that all the Kabul Councillors reject 
the British propositions, and that he (Agent) urged Amir to deal with the matter himself. 
Amir then directed Agent to confer with Sadr-i-Azam ; hedid so, and on following day the two 


waited on Amir, with result that Agent believes that the propositions may be accepted, but 
further consultations must first take place, 


Translation of letter, dated 5th December 1876, from Nawap Atta Manowzp Kuan, British Agent at Kabul, 
to Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawur Division. 
After holding Councils and consulting his Durbar officials, the Amir summoned me 


yesterday at 4 p.m. All the Durbar officials in concert gave opinions that the request of the 
(British) Government should be declined. When (with the exception of the Sadr-i-Azam) 
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these officinls went (to their houses), after some assur 

sented to the Amir in presence of the Sadr-i-Azam—* Every aie if Thebes t, I repre- 
(iit. it is not his business) to reflect on the consequences (Jit. beginnin 4 ia cantint he able 
culties in State matters. Discrimination between good and bad (boone si ends) of difti- 
State matters cannot be made without (great) experience. In thia Ae ae delicate 
Government, Your Highness should use your own judgment as to ie adeatha: (British) 
vantages (to you), and settle it as soon as possible.” After great deliberation, a diead- 
discussions His Highness somewhat yiclded (224. arrived at a night conclusion) a panty 
that he would send the Sadr-i-Azam to my house this morning, that we atiouilit alten observed 
ally with one another as to (his) loss and gain in this matter, and then wait to athe he 
on him to communicate (the result of our discussions) to him. Accordingly the Sadi hale 
called on me to-day at 7 a.m. First I gave him various assurances, and then Uliveasaed ths 
question with him, and, on giving him some arguments as to its results, made him yield (it 
tender) a little. Then we both waited in person on the Amir, and, after some aera ices and 
representations as to the advantages of the promotion ((/¢. firmness) of friendshi existing 
between the (two) Governments, made efforts (zt. attempts) in a pacific and aie NR 
(sard-o-garm”’—cool and warm) for the realization of the wishes of the (British) Gocaneat 
His Highness considered over this matter for some time, and then asked the Sadr-i- Azani f5 
give an opinion, and the latter expressed himself less disinclined or indisposed (“irkhai-inam?— 
loosening reins) than on previous days. On the conclusion ofour discussions, it appeared to-da 
from the tone of the Ami’s remarks, that he would probably agree to the residence of Brtick 
officers on the border. He observed that his councils had not been brought toa conclusion, and 
that he would give a reply after full consultation (with his officials). Though I have not yet 
become quite confident of the realization of the objects (of the British Government), I hope, with 
the aid of God, that success may be attained (@it. it is not improbable that failure would not 
ultimately be the result im them). 


Translation of a letter from Nawan Atta Manomuep Kaan, British Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Peshawur Division, dated 7th December 1876. 

_ To-day I waited ov the Amir to pay respects to His Highness, and, in private, solicited 
him to give a reply to the questions of the British Government. His Highness observed to 
the Sadr-i-Azam :— 

“To-morrow Iwill attend the Durbar later. You should summon— 


The Mustaufi, Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan, 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sirdar Sherdil Khan and 
The Hashmut-ul-Moolk. Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, 


and hold a conference with them as to the advantages and disadvantages to this Government, 
and communicate to me the result of your councils in a free and unrestrained manner, in order 
that the matter may be settled. I do not join at this sitting, because (I desire) that you 
may in an independent (/it, fearless, bilalihaz) manner discuss with each other with full 
farsightedness as to the lossand gain and advantages and disadvantages of the (two! Gov- 
ernments. His Highness then told me that a suitable reply would be given after full deli- 
beration in this delicate matter, in which permanent loss or gain of reputation is concerned.” 
I met the Sadr-i-Azam, and asked him to give a decision (/#¢. took steps to gain our objects). 
He said that, as far as possible, he would make efforts.in this matter to-morrow. Tam giving 
assurances separately to the other Durbar officials to realise these wishes, and it remains to 


be seen (what will be their opinions). 


Cipher telegram, dated 16th December 1876. 


From—Connmissioner of Peshawur, 
To—Foreign Secretary. 
Agent writes, 11th instant, that Amir is yielding reluctantly (lailajan) by saying that the 
Prime Minister and Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan must accompany British Agent to border to 
confer in regard to certain conditions on which English Residents will be received. After 


discussing conditions, the proposition may be aceepted. 


d 11th December 1876, from Nawap Atra ManomED Kaay, British Agent at Kabul, 
to Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawur Division. 


I asked the chief Durbar officials to give a reply to the questions of the (British) 
Government. Discussions between the Amir and the members of Durbar continued for two 
days, and then they observed privately—“ Yielding to necessity, and in view to the continuance 
of the friendship existing between (the two) Governments, the location of British offices oe 
the border may be approved of ; but some conditions in regard to their residence must be fix 


Translation of letter, date 
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for use for the future (/i¢. one day), The Sadr-i-Azam and Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan, Ishakzaj 

should go to British territory with the British Agent at Kabul to represent these conditions 
and other questions (¢i/. objects) of the (two) Governments, and get them sanctioned (dit, 
confirmed).” ‘These conditions have not been made known, T waited on the Amir yesterday 

and solicited His Highness again to give w reply in this matter. His Highness observeq— 
“We are occupied in this delicate (State) matter, and have become somewhat inclined to sano. 
tion these questions (Zit. the proposal is somewhat meeting with success), God willing, in a 
short time a suitable reply will be given.” Tintimated to him the advantages to (his) Govern. 
ment, and represented that the sooner he would settle this matter the more beneficial it would 
be (to him) to (the best of) my judgment, and that it would not be advantageous to make these 
important matters lengthy, It remains to be seen (what will be his decision). Iam making 
great efforts. 


Telegram, dated 25th December 1876. 


From—Commissioner, Peshawur, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Imperial Camp, Delhi (also to Secretary, Punjab). 


Agent reports further on "18th Amir remarked that Prime Minister and Mir Akhor and 
Aka Said Ahmed would accompany him (Agent) to British territory, but not till Kohistan 
Chiefs had been consulted. Agent expected final reply after 27th instant, Id festival. 


Translation of letter from Nawan Atta Manouep Kuan, British Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Peshawur Division, dated 18th December 1876. 


To-day I held discussions in a suitable manner for three hours with the Amir and the 
Sadr-i-Azam on the questions of the British Government, and then His Highness observed— 
; ; ke “TJ propose to depute with you the Sadr-i-Azam, 

* Sister’s son of Mirza Mahomed Hossain Khan, tho Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan, and Aka Said 
ene Ahmed Khan,* to British territory, in order that, 
after making representations as to the views of the Kabul Government, they may bring British 
officers for residence on the border. However, as this matter is a most delicate one, and 
requires farsightedness, councils have not yef been brought to a conclusion. On the termina- 
tion of the councils a suitable reply will be given. ‘To make haste in such important matters 
is not advisable.’ In short, the Amir awaits the arrival of the Kohistan Chiefs to consult 


. Fs with him. They have not yet arrived. The 
il ee Nes Reread Kabul authorities will probably give a final (/i4. 
ee tea : full) reply in this matter after the “ Id-u-Zuba” 


Commissioner. 


festival.+ 


Cipher telegram, dated 26th December 1876, 


From—Commissioner, Peshawur, 
To—Forecign Sccretary. 


Agent writes on the 21st that no formal letter bas been drafted, but that he learns 
four conditions will be urged by Amir’s Agents, viz., the Prime Minister and Mir Akhor :— 


1st.—If Residents injured as to person or property, Afghan customs as to compensation 
or punishment to be followed. 
_ &nd.—Resident’s duty to be distinctly defined; no interference with internal administra- 
tion, civil or military, being allowed. 
3rd.—If Russian Agents come against British wish, British themselves to undertake 
the stopping of this. 


4th.—If assistance tendered by British fall short of Afghan expectations, Afghans to 
be allowed to decline all assistance whilst still allowing Residents to be established. 


Translation of Persian letter, dated 21st December 1876, {rom the British Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Peshawur Division. 


Yesterday in the matter of the wishes of the (British) Government, the Amir observed 
as follows :— 


Since the day of the commencement of friendship between the Government of Afghan- 
istan and the British Government up to the present time, as (shown) in former letters and 
documents, no effort has been spared (¢i¢. interference or disturbance caused) by the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan which God has given (me) in making the foundation of the palace of 
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the friendship existing between the (two) Governments firm. : 

ment have always paid respect to (their) true (21, pure) Aer e Tne poe: 
ment. Now for some time past, the British authorities continually send con uaa 
aupport of their confirmed views for the residence of British officers on the hones tie 0 
known) that this Government, which has been granted (to me) hy God, h sate Lis (well 
several times after the first (motion) and several times helore the termination ar ane ae 
made representations In various ways ag to the points which we (Afghan Goxstirnie ae 
as important. Even now, in my opinion, the residence of British officers on the enter Sa 
not at all be advantageous to the (two) Governments. However, as the British authorit 
insist on this question every day, I have propored, but merely to strenethen (my) “fri alan 
with the British Government, that after the “Id-u-Zuha” festival the Sadr-i-Azum el Mie 
Akbor Ahmed Khan should go with the British Agent at Kabul to British Harned i: ‘i iL 
after making representations as to the views (of the Kabul Government), settle the « wastiane 
and some important conditions, aud then agree to the residence of British Gifivixs tric Elis 


border. 
In short, I submit this letter after perusal by the Amir. 


Translation of letter, dated 21st December 1876, from the British Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent, Peshawar Division. 


T again solicited the Amir to give a reply to the questions of the. British Government 
and in consequence of my having used much pressure, councils between His Highness and his 
chief Durbar officials continued on the 20th instant from 4 p.a. to 7 P.at., and on the 2st 
from 8 p.u. to 12 noon. Atl p.m. His Highness summoned me, and I made lengthy dis- 
courses in a very suitable (2ié. energetic) manner till 5 p.ar., with arguments us to advantages 
and disadvantages and loss and gain, and then His Highness observed—* God willing, for 
-ever the friendship existing between our Government and the British Government will remain 
more firm than before, and this true friendship will never be disturbed. Whatever objections 
or pleas (/é#, discussions) have been hitherto made as to the residence of British officers on the 
border are owing to the savage conduct of the people (dé. contrary demeanour of the countries) 
of Afghanistan, and even now we agree to their residence on the border owing to helplessness 
(‘na-etaj’). But in this matter it is most incumbent on us to represent some important condi- 
tions to the British Government; and, with a view to representing these conditions (é¢. diffi- 
culties), and settling all the questions (dit. objects) of the (two) Governments, I depute the 
Sadr-i-Azam and Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan to British territory, (and desire that) they should 
go with you after the Id-u-Zuba festival, and, after stating all the difficulties and scttling all 
questions of the (two) Governments, bring the British offivers to live on the border.” 


By desire of the Amir I enclose a Persian letter, after perusal, by His Highness. The 
Durbar has not yet proposed that a murrasila (to address of British Government) anent the 
deputation of the Sadr-i-Azam should be written. At present I have only reccived this inform- 
ation, that the chief Durbar authorities, in private, propose the following conditions :— 

lst.—Should by any accident any injury occur to the life or property of any British 
officer in Afghanistan, steps should be taken (in such matters) according to the custom and 
law of Afghanistan, and the British Government should not put much pressure on the Afghan 


Government. 
2nd.—The dutics of all British officers on the border should be fully defined (dit. limited) ; 
they should not seeretly or openly interfere with the internal civil and military alfairs of 

Afghanistan. 

3rd.—Should a Russian Agent come to Afghanistan, ¢ 
Government, to make representations regarding any object ( ’ 
should make their own arrangements to prevent his arrival, and give no t. 

prevention to the Afghan Government. 
* 441,.—Should the British Government not give full aid in money, arms, &c., for the 
satisfactory promotion of the strength of Afghanis- 
“Meauing (in my judgment) that, should the tan, (other) assistance should be accepted on (dé. 
assislLance in money, &e., offered by British Govern- taken) and without any desire for an exchange or 
Ment ecem insufficient to the Afghan Government, : i t (the Kabul Government) should allow 
they anay be allowed to deeline any ussistunce, whilo equiva ent, : the bowler melorae 
still permitting the residence of the British officers. © British officers to remain on, the e ° ai 2 
(Sd.) —_—*F. R. Porsocg, (the understanding of) the friendship (existing 

Commr. and Supdt. between the two Governments). 


It remains to be seen what will further happen: whatever happens will be reported. 


ontrary to the wishes of the British 
“wasila”), the British Government 
rouble as to this 


Extract from Kabul Diary of 21st December 1876. 
ld the Sadr-i-Azam be sent 
1 officials would 
but asked the 
(to Kabul), 


Some Durbar authorities represented to the Amir that, shou ‘ wack 
away to settle the Eastern question, the balances drawn by him against ae 
remain unreeavered. The Sadr-i-Azam admitted that they spoke reasonably, 
Amir to hold these realizations of these balances iu abeyance pending his return 


and His Highuess agrecd to his request. 
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Cipher telegram, dated 29th December 1876. 


From—Commissioner, Peshawur, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Governor-General’s Camp. 


Agent writes on 25th that Amir says Prime Minister will leave on 3Ist, but will proceed 
by easy stages. Mir Akhor will leave earlier, proceeding by Lalpoora, to couciliate Nowrog 
Khan, and then pay bis respects to Akhooud of Swat, and perhaps consult bim on the British 
question, rejoining Prime Minister at Peshawur. 


Translation of letter, dated 25th December 1876, from the Agent at Kabul, to Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Peshawur Division. 


Yesterday I waited on the Amir and asked His Iighness to fix a date for the departure 
of the Sadr-i-Azam. His Highness observed: “ Unless any accident occurs, the Sadr-i-Azam 
will be sent with you on Sunday, the 3lst December 1876. As the Sadr-i-Azam has been ill 
for sometime, care should be taken that (you proceed by) short marches.” I submit this letter 
for your information. The date of arrival at Peshawur will be reported when we leave. It 
has been mentioned in to-day’s diary that Mir Akhor Ahined Khan desires to go to wait on the 
Akhoond of Swat. I think he goes with the advice of the Durbar authorities. The real 
object in his going is probably this, that the Akhoond may be consulted on those questions for 
the settlement of which the Sadr-i-Azam proceeds to British territory. Councils continue in 
this matter, and whatever further happens will be reported. 


Cipher telegram, dated 4th January 1877. 


From—Commissioner, Peshawur, 
To—Sin Lrwis Petty. 


Agent writes 80th December—Mir Akhor left 26th; will first consult Jellalabad Chiefs, 
then Syud Mahmood Simo of Kunar, then the Khans of Bajour and Akhoond of Swat; rejoin 
Prime Minister at Lalpoora or Peshawur. Prime Minister will reach Lalpoora in twenty 
marches. Starting Ist January, may be expected at Peshawur end of January. 


Extract from Kabul Diary of 1st January 1877. 


_ The Sadr-i-Azam did not leave to-day, as he says that his Durbar business has not been 
finished. He has promised to leave to-morrow. The Durbar has sent to the British Agent 
1,000 Kabuli rupees for road expenses. 


APPENDIX XXIII. 
Chapter VI. 


Memorandum by Magomep Hyat Kaan, Assistant Cowmiasioner, Punjab, regarding Kabul policy, dated 
Lahore, 19th November 1876. - 


Of the 31 reputed sons of Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, Afzal Kh 
his first wife, who belonged to the Bangish tribe. His one son, Addl Bele ee 
was by his Begum from the Popalzai family. Abdul Rahmau is now in Russian Turkistan, 
and a son of his, by name Abdulla Jan, by bis Chatrari wife, nearly 16 years of age, is in 
company with him. , 

Abdul Rahman Khan and his father Mahomed Afzal Khan were fo i 
one after the other, Governors of Afghan-i-Turkistan, and be is. still trying £5 eine Bete 
Maimena, and Badakhshan, into his possession. Although a bold soldicr, he (Abdul Rahman) 
is vot sufficiently qualified to be a ruler; and although he still retains his influence iu Turkistan 
he does not appear to have many friends in Afghanistan, ? 

Of the five sons of Amir Sher Ali Khan, the late Mahomed Ali Khan and Mahomed 
Ibrahim Khan were brothers, sons of the same mother, who was the daughter of Fez Mabom- 
med Khan of the Zardad Khel subdivision of the tribe of Popalzai Durrani. One of the sons 
of the late Mahomed Ali Khan, by name Abmad Ali Khan, aged 15, is still living; his 
mother was the daughter of Sarfraz Khan, Babakar Khel Ghilzai, and he is said to be a 
promising and daring youth. 

Ibrahim Khan, though eldest of all the living sons of Sher Ali Khan, and at present 
Hakim of Kabul, does not possess much shrewdness or military qualifications; nor is he in 
esteem with his tribe. It seems by no means likely that the people and courtiers in Kabul 
would give him an opportunity of becoming their Amir. 

The mother of Yakub Khan and Ayub Khan is the daughter of Saadat Khan 
Mohmund. The education of Yakub Khan is tolerable, and he knows a little English too. 
Since his years of discretion he has been rather inclined towards soldiery ; and from the fact 
of his being the leader of the army, the soldiers generally liked him. The bold manner in 
which he conquered and took Herat gained him the good name he possesses in Afghanistan, 
where he is considered to be the ablest of all the sons of the Amir. But from what I have 
heard of him, I am of opinion that, though Yakub may be a brave soldier, he cannot make 
much in matters of government. Even in his days of power he displeased many by his 
fickleness and irritability of temper; and the rumour as.to his abilities does not appear to be 
without exaggeration, and may-be attributed to his success against Fatteh Mabomed Khan, 
rather than to anything elee. 


The fifth son of the Amir is Abdulla Jan, whose mother is the daughter of Mahomed 
Afzal Khan, Kandahari, and grand-niece of Purdil Khan, Kandabari, and is the favourite 
Beeum of the Amir. I have seen Abdulla Jan personally when he came with his father to 
the Durbar at Umballa. As far as opinion can be formed from one’s countenance and general 
appearance, I am inclined to think that he will be a man of coarse wisdom, though mild and 
affable. 

As Amir Sher Ali Khan nominated Abdulla Jan his heir-apparent, and for the further- 
ance of his wishes molested all the enemies of Abdulla Jan and the friends of Yakub, no one 


dare express himself openly opposed to Abdulla Jan. 


The people of Afghanistan do not, as a rule, 
the wi heets Fides it inane therefore, ‘be presumed that Abdulla Jan would be held in esteem 
by the people, for the reason of his being a pure Barakzai on the mother’s side, So far as the 
Afghan history, particularly the affairs of the Barakzai family, are eancernet it is singel that 
in Afghanistan no superiority is assigned to age, but the succession to the t pone as always 
devolved upon excellence in sword and ability. It was probably grounded on the same reasons 
that Amir Dost Mahomed Khan laid his choice on Sher Ali Khan to be his Sag in 
preference to his elder sons, and events proved that his choice was auctenstal a wa ar fom 
thinking that in nominating his youngest son as heir-apparent, the motives ie e me ere 
merely to please his favourite wife, as is the rumour ; but my conviction is thatin making the 
selection, he gave full consideration to what might happen hereafter. ; 

Tt now remains to consider whether the people of Afghanistan will view Abdulla Jan’s 


: ; : , in his lifetime. 
accession, after the Amit’s death, in the same light as they express eat BE ROE oe tie 


It cannot be doubted that the Amir is doing all in his power to remo\ F 

way of Abdulla Jan when he should come ‘to throne; and although his yee TN 
attended with success to some extent, yet, taking the Afghan Cie oe en meultied hetore lia 
one cannot help thinking that the heir-apparent will have to contend with di 


comes to be the Amir. 


attach any importance to connections on 


The bitterest enemy of Abdulla Jan is Yakub, and there is not the aligniee. ae ia 
on the death of the Amir, and on his liberation, he will not be a small ane re ade hi 8 
of Abdulla Jan. ‘I'here is reason to believe that the Mohmund and Ghilzai tnbes 5 y 
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friends to Yakub. It is very improbable that, the Ghilzai Sirdars should forget the breach of 
faith on the part of the Amir against Yakub, who surrendered himscl£ to his father on (rust 
in the statements and assurances of these Sirdars. Consequently the Ababakar Khels and 
Jabar Khels Ghilzai will probably be the foremost in taking up the cause of Yakub, and help 
will also not be wanting on the part of some of the Durrani and Char Imag tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Herat, who are in distress from the intolerance of the Amir. Likewise al] 
those fond of anarchy and of change, as is the characteristic of Afghanistan, would join in the 
disturbance on one side or the other. Under such circumstances, if Abdulla Jan be still young 
and be not able to gain influence, it is not unlikely that Yakul’s side may be the stronger, 
although, on the otber hand, Abdulla Jau receive help from the tribes of Kazalbash and 
Barakzai aud Achakzai Durrani, as also from the people of Kandahar, partly on account of the 
influence of Mir Afzal Khan, maternal grandfather of Abdulla Jan, who is at present Governor 
of Farrah, and partly for the reason that the Amir has already gained the affections of all 
his military officers towards Abdulla Jan. 


The next enemies to the heir-apparent will be Ibrahim Khan and Ahmad Ali Khan, son 
of Mahomed Ali Khan. The former holding authority in Kabul has the advantage of gct- 
ting in favour with the people; but I have as much doubt of his success as I have of hig 
ability. My belief is that people will not place reliance in him (as to his success) on account 
of his inability. Ahmad Ali, although an able youth, bas scarcely means enough to succeed, 


Next to those mentioned above is Abdul Rabman Khan, who will not remain inactive 
at the time of a crisis. He can effect but little with the few friends he has in Afghan- 
istan, unless he gets help from without, It is feared, however, that he is in a position 
to be the clement of disturbance in Afghav-i-Turkistan, which may be carried to some length 
through the instigation of Russia. 


By virtue of the Iyeaty of 1856, and considering the previous dealings of our Govern- 
ment, our policy in respect to Afghanistan has been to protect and secure the interests 
of the existing Ruler against foreign enemies. We have always kept ourselves clear of their 
internal quarrels, ‘This policy enabled us to remain nentral in the disturbances that followed 
the death of Dost Mahomed Khan; but it is feared it has also done something to impair 
the prestige of our Government, at least to some extent. 


When I wrote on the affairs of Afghanistan in 1874, I elearly pointed out that the 
time had arrived when it was necessary to rectify our doubtful policy. It cannot certainly be 
denicd that the question as to how far we are justified to interfere with internal matters of 
Afghanistan is one requiring a very careful consideration. 


I would bere detail some of the advantages and disadvantages accruing from it. 


Disadvantages.—(1.) Interference with internal matters would be viewed with dissatis- 
faction both by the Amir of Kabul himself and his people. (2.) At every change of Govern- 
ment we may be obliged to take up the cause of either party which may lead to a military 
expedition. (3.) It may be looked upon as a step preparatory to an attempt on our part to 
take possession of ‘Afghanistan, and the people might become our enemies, In such a case, 
ae popvette party might find opportunity to induce them to rise against us in the name of 
jehad. 


Ardvantages.—(1.) All internal disturbances may be checked, and each son of the Amir 
will be discouraged to try his luck for succession. (2.) When the people come to know that 
the succession to the throne of Kabul rests on the approval and help of the British Govern- 
ment, they will be convinced of the greatness of the British power, and our influence over them 
would be considerably increased. (3.) Our firm policy and direct steps will check any attempt 
on the part of Russia to gain over the Amir in order to come to terms with him. 


In my opinion, time has arrived that our Government should maintain their con- 
nection with Afghanistan ina firm and express manner; perbaps the time is not far distant 
when we may be obliged, for the protection and well-being of our Indian Empive, to send an 
army into Afghanistan, and to do it against the will of the Ruler of Kabul, merely for the 
advancement of our interests, will be attended with difficulties, and Russia might possibly 
take advantage of instigating and persuading Afghanistan to rise ayainst us in the name of 
jehad—an advantage of which we might stand in necd on some future occasion. 

It is also important that we should keep Afghanistan under our hands by a firm and 
express policy, and extend our influence, through public Agents in Afghanistan, and secret 


Agents among the tribes of Turkoman and Uzbak, as well as in the recent possessions of 
Russia. 


1 would urge the advisability of impressing on the minds of all the molested people 
that we are the Power to reseue them from the hands of a very dangerous enemy, This would 
raise on our side thousands of jehadis, not only as far as Charjui, but also in the new possessions 
of Russia. But this object can by no means be gained until we secure influence firmly and 
expressly in Afghanistan, the attainment of which rests, in my opinion, on the following facts :— 
(1.) We should approve of the nomination of the heir-apparent, and engage to protect bim 
against internal and external enemies. (2.) We sbould appojnt an Agent in Herat, and under 


him a Deputy Agent in Kabul, and another at Balkh, under whom two Assistants may also be 
appointed at Badakshan and Maimena. 


It seems. probshle that the Amir will object stronely to the appointment by us of any 
European Political Officers in Kabul; but we must have his permission to have an Agent 10 
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Herat, which seems to be the most important place to have in hands j 
When Khelat is once under our hands, we can take a direc ; in case of emergency. 
oo has et hat tl irect road to Herat at the time of 
Experience has shown that the Barakzai family have ] ' ; 
own purpose, and the secret wishes of the Amir have an nears ‘4 ‘to alas on ia for their 
on both sides, te at ‘ ett to join hands to the side which ma sppea: . him to eal 
heavier in the scale. It cannot denied . weig' 
cle e denied that our doubtful policy has had something to 
IfI am rightly informed, the Russian Agent who came to Kabul } ith bi 
copy of the correspondence which Amir Dost Mahomed Khan addressed the Cosel ne i. 
staling that when Samarkand would be conquered by Russia, he would cease all chnineetion : 
with the British Government, and would become a friend to Russia. The Russian Agent Pee 
to ean with the sole object to have that promise fulfilled, and held private interviews with 
the Amir. 


It is asserted that Amir Sher Ali Khan’s wishes are—(1) that we should pive c 
to his nomination of the heir-apparent ; (2) that we should pay him, fromthe day’ of par 
ment, an annual sum of Rupees 12,00,000 ; (3) that the boundaries of his dominions may be 
extended as far as the Indus ; (4) re-consideration of the question of boundary fixed at Seistan 
which he looks upon as injustice done to him; (5) his adopting the title of “ King” may 
be authorized. 

The first request may be acceded to without danger, under certain conditions like 
the following :-— 

(a.)—That he should agree to the appointment of European or Native Agent in Herat, 
with the Deputies in the different places mentioned above. 


(6.)—That he will allow our troops to remain in Herat, Kandahar, and other places, in 
case of emergency. 

(¢.)—That he will have no correspondence with Russia, either openly or secretly, without 
an express permission from us. 

(d.)—That he will not allow any Agent of Russia to enter or remain in his territory. 

(e.) —That he will consider our friend as his friend, and our enemy as his enemy. 


On our part, he should be satisfied that the Political Officer appointed in Afgbanistan, 
under the above conditions, will have nothing to do with the administration of his country. 


The second request may also be complied with, on condition the Amir agree to disburse 
the amount in consultation with our Resident, who will see that it is spent in the way it is 
intended ; otherwise it will be possible that our grant may be used against us, as was shown in 
the conduct of Mahomed Akbar Khan, elder brother of the Amir, in 1842. 


It is impossible to grant the third request of the Am r—(1) because, until our boundary 
is extended from the range of Hindu-Kush up to the black hills of Herat, our present frontier 1s 
the best position, both from political and military point of view; (2) it is not becoming our 
imperial dignity to give over the districts of Peshawur and Derajat to the Afghans, to say 
nothing of its effects in our internal political connections in India. - 

On the fourth request, I am not sufficiently informed to express an opinion. 


Nothing was easier for our Empress than to comply with the fifth request of the Amir 
if he had been wise enough to attend the Imperial Durbar at Delhi, and made his wishes known 
to His Uxcellency the Viceroy, and, perhaps, the coming Durbar could have been the fittest 
opportunity for such a bestowal, in whatever light it may be taken. 

In my humble opinion, we should take immediate steps to establish a firm and decided 
policy in Afghanistan, and extend our influence, as 1s well worthy the name of British 
Government. But I must not omit to state that in effecting these measures, great care must be 
taken that nothing is done in haste, lest the Amir might show opposition, and ae the pepe 
iu the name of jehad : and the advantages accruing to us in the one case may be gained by 


our rival iv the other. 


Therefore, while upholding firm policy, 
may be most perfectly satisfied that in all we do 
guard his country against possible evil, provided that 


on both sides. ind dent tribes of Bajour 

The Amir has been trying of late to gain over the independent tri 1 
Swat, Dir, and others who live between British India and Kabul from thereee Le aaa 
as far as Chitral. He invited some of the leaders of these tribes, ae oN dicatiogs to hold 
rewards on them, with promises of favours in the future, and gave them 1 


themselves in readiness for a jehad in case of necessity. 
manner in which he entertained the 


This conduct of the Amir, together with the for our 
Agent of Russia at private interviews, warns us to bai on QUE ee ia whether 
questioning the Amir what means this sort of double dealing. He nou: ie he had been 
he is a friend to the British Government or to Russia; and if friend . lai tf "bat any such 
carrying on secret communications with ber. He should be informe Fs rasitiiient That if 
action on his part in the future would be viewed with disfavour by our asaiblé and to meet 
he is oar friend, our best endeavours will be used to help himin every way p ? 


utmost endeavour should be used that the Amir 
do it is also meant to protect bis interests, and 
he may not be playing a double game 
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all his reasonable demands ; otherwise we will have nothing to do with him, and we wij] iy 
what we think best for the well-being of our Indian Empire. 

It is hoped that such a frank expression on the part of our Government would have 
much greater effect than the wavering policy we have hitherto followed, and has proved 
unsuccessful. 


APPENDIX XXIV. 


[Referred to in paragraph 121, Chapter VIL) 
REPLIES FROM THE AMIR TO HIS EXCELLENCY'S LETTERS, DATED Lita OCTOBER 1876. 


Translation of a khurevta from Amrg Saenz Aur Kuan, to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, dated 13th Zilbaj 1299 A.H.=0th December 1876. 


Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, the Agent at Kabul, reached Kabul on the 13th of Shawal, 
ee eee on and Your Excellency’s letter,* dated 1th October ‘1876, 
Amir, see pages 179-180 of Précis. reached me on the 4th Zikad through him. The friendly 
expressions of the above letter have come to my knowledge. 
The two news, one of the assumption of the title of “Empress of India” by Her Majesty 
the Queen, and the other of your assumption of the Viceroyalty, have been the cause of great 
gratification to me. Syud Nur Mahomed Shah has heen appointed and will go to that aide 
in two or three days. If God pleases he will relate all circumstances when he will see the 
British officers. 


Translation of a kbhureeta from the Amir of Kabul, to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, dated 13th ° 
Zilhaj 1293 A.H.==30th December 1876. 


Your Excellency’s kind letter, which has been sent separately, dated 1]th October, con- 
taining news of Your Excellency’s holding an Imperial Assemblage on 4th Zikad 1293 A.H., 
reached me through Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, the Agent at Kabul. The contents thereof 
have come to my knowledge. As Syud Nur Mahomed Shah is on that side, I hope that 
the reasons of my inability to take a share in the Assemblage will come to your knowledge 
through him. . 

I hope that Your Excellency will make me happy from time to time with the accounts of 
your health. ; 


APPENDIX XXV. 


[Referred to in paragraphs 121, 122, 123, 124, 127 & 130, Chapter PIT.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c., TO AND FROM SIR LEWIS PELLY DURING THE CONFERENCR. 


Dated Peshawur, 3let January 1877. 
From—Sir Lewis PELiy, 
To—His Excellency the Viceroy. 


I have to-day had the honor of receiving Your Lordship’s very kind and welcome letter of 
the 27th, with enclosure. 


I now enclose for Your Lordship’s information (as directed in Your Excellency’s telecram 
of the 26th) my note of what passed on the occasion of the first meeting with the Envoy 
from Kabul. We were to have met again to-day, but the Envoy pleaded indisposition, and 
desired to postpone business until noon to-morrow. He has some affection of the mucous 
membrane. But my belief is that he has been engaged to-day in writing to the Amir. The 
Mirakhor seems to send his letters to Kabul apart from those of the Envoy. It is reported 
that this afternoon he despatched two horsemen with letters vid the Khyber. If so, he must 
bave easy command of the Pass route. 


The Envoy is desirous of private communications with me. These can readily be arranged 
for by drives and social meetings. Syud Nur Mahomed doubtless thinks bis own position 
a very delicate and even critical one; he fears and mistrusts the views and action of the Mir- 
akhor, who may possibly represent the anti-English party at Kabul, 


1 have had Muhammad Shah watched, but he goes nowhere and sees no one. 
yet no trace of the supposed Russian spy. 
Sirdar Mahomed Shureef Khan’s two sons arrived here a day or two ago, and proceed 


towards Kabul to-day. One of them accompanied Syud Nur Mahomed to a Penny 
Reading on Monday. 


I have met with a very cordial reception here in society ; and there is plenty of gaiety. 


I cannot find that the Mirakhor gained any substantial benefit by his visit to the Akboond 
at Swat. Some encouraging words were spoken, but I am told that the Akhoond’s concluding 


speech was that the times showed that when a crisis arrives every one is guided solely by his 
own interests. 


T have as 


Some tribesmen passed southward along their own hills a few days ago, but nothing has 
resulted from their march as yet. Iam disinclined to think that these Afridis, &c., are such 
incorrigibly bad fellows after all. At all events, I trust force on any great scale may not be 
used until we see the end of the Kabul negotiation; and if this fail, until we see what can be 
done with the borderers by entering into direct communication with their Chiefs, and by 
employing them and aiding them towards peaceful habits. 

It is rumoured that Abdulla Jan is suffering from a sort of paralysis of one arm. 


To-morrow I shall take the Envoy up on the question of the Amir’s having submitted an 
expression of his wishes, vide the marginal note to the note now enclosed. 

He will doubtless ask what misapprebensions occurred previous to Your Excellency’s arrival 
(for he denies that any have occurred since). I shall then speak in the sense of paragraph 18 of 
the Secret Instructions. 


He will then state bis complaints probably. 


None of these discussions concerning past misapprehensions will involve an opening of 
negotiation for a formal agreement as to the future. Therefore I purpose to allow the Envoy 
to diseuss the past, and when he concludes, I shall again revert to the sexe gué non condition 
of British Agency on the Afghan frontier. 


I have not very muck doubt of being able to bring Syud Nur Mahomed to an agreement. 
What I increasingly doubt is his power to induce the Kabul Durbar to go with him. There 
must be some Chiefs near the Amir who are working on his fears or policy in a perverse 
manner. However, it is too early yet to state anything positively, In writing the forego- 


ing, I simply desire to indicate the various directions in which my thoughts are regarding 
matters. 


Dated Peshawur, let February 1877, 
From—Sia Lewis Paxry, 


To—His Excellency the Viceroy. 


__ IT beg to enclose a note of the meeting with the Envoy to-day. To-morrow will be a 
Friday and therefore blank, as the Mirakhor is very pious. 
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This afternoon ie Envoy called for me, and we took a 
our work. Among other matters he said somewhat car el di . 
Peshawur, vecause I_ knew that if I should be successful eae | Hand mo Gomie to 
ment with you, there are Sirdars and others about the Amir who would ‘ tisemGh haven 
been untrue, or at least self-interested. But the Amir insisted on my goin eee te ret 
for four or five other officials to accompany me. This the Amir woald Wah azole ti ae 
my pressing His Highness, he at length assented to the Mirakhor being ordered to ”? aie A 
The Mirakhor,” he continued, “has been some forty years in the Governments i gn 
formerly attached to the late Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Kban, and has more retanily see 
employed in the management of hill tribes, whom he well understands, though he is nak vvell 
acquainted with the style of business we are now engaged upon. It is, however, better that 
the Mirakhor should be always present when we have our formal tiestines : and man 
opportunities for private conversation will present themselves. But to return.” he repeated 
“if I succeed, they will doubt me, and if I do not succeed, they will say the failure is my 
fault. Meantime, however, Iam most desirous of laying the history of our relations since 
the time of Dost Mahomed and the Treaty of Sir John Lawrence before you in all their 
details; and you shall then be judge of the merits of the case. Whatever you may then 
decide, I will accept, should my doing so be agrecable to the Amir or otherwise.” ; 


I eaid I should be happy to listen to all he might wish to state, but that I feared so 
detailed a history would delay the commencement of negotiation. And after all we should 
have to come back to the point we left on the first day of meeting, viz. the sine qué non 
condition of admitting the principle of our right of permanent British Agency at Herat and 
elsewhere on the Afghan frontier, Syud Nur Mahomed Shah concluded by saying be 
“trusted all would end to our mutual satisfaction, but that this would depend upon the 
British.” He alluded also to the extreme poverty of Afghanistan, consequent on reiterated 
civil war. 

From all this I think it not unlikely that after sketching the one-sided Treaty of 1855 
and the several revolutions in Afghanistan, as also our acceptance of any cuccessful pretender 
to the prejudice of Dost Mahomed’s heir, and our shilli-shallying policy of 1878, and our 
T-will and I-won’t assurances of 1869, the Envoy will finish by saying that the distractions 
of the country, the necessity for an army, and the ruin of the exchequer, are all traceable to 
us, and that in equity we should now make handsome compensation. 


I asked the Envoy quietly how it happened that the Amir would not receive me at Kabul, 
when, as he well knew, in 1860-61 Dost Mahomed had without much pressure agreed to my 
travelling from Kandahar to Kabul and thence down the Khyber. He replied that he would 
explain all this when we come to it in the conference. 

I fear the British Agent has made an awkward mistake in regard to the dide Memoire 
which Your Lordship authorized him to explain to the Amir. Your Lordship wrote that the 
Amir’s “apprehensions” might have been caused “by a policy whica His Highness has 
considered to be neither hot nor cold.” Captain Grey’s Persian version when closely retrane- 
lated into English reads: a policy which in the opinion of the Amir, &c., &e. 

Now the expression which Captain Grey uses for én the opinion of the Amir, is, ‘‘ vizd-i- 
Amir,” and it appears that this phrase means also on the part of the Amir. The Kabul Agent 
read the passage to me to-day in the latter sense, and on being questioned at once admitted 
that he had so explained the passage during two months to His Highness. 

It doubtless will suggest itself to Your Lordship that the Envoy’s tendency towards 
the slow and sure in our discussions may be in part attributable to a wish for time to com- 
municate frequently with Kabul, and to a hope that the Russo-Turkish question may in the 
meantime assume an aspect favorable to bis negotiation. 


drive together and chatted about 


Dated Peshawur, 3rd Febraary 1877. 


From—Sirz Lewis Pg.ry, 
To—His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Iam in receipt of Your Excellency’s telegram of yesterday, and = pa ps ST a 
the series of letters and notes of discussion with which I am almos a ye iz 
Lordship may be found to contain a sufficient summary of what I have to submi : ck 
I beg to enclose a note of what passed at an unofficial interview I had wit e Envoy 


this morning. : 

The letters and diaries received to-day by Sir R. Pollock ig cogs ; hin 
important. The Agent’s letter of the 28th January represents Ne A W¥ cae Guvarnihetits 
neighbourhood ‘of the capital as being dissatisfied with the conduct o WL ok these commu- 
and unwilling to leave their homes for a jehad. The Comminsignet Pa miecpesaty fox 18 
nications by telegraph and post in the usual manner; and it is thererore 


to do so 
' vour to 
1 suspect the Afghan Envoy’s line to be one of delay ; and ak a Rola ieaxr oe 
evade the Agency stipulation to the utmost of his power. It is a n i Bla cay: be 
really wishes to review the past in order that its misunderstandings apd 0 
explaiued. 
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On one or two occasions the Envoy has referred to the old Treaty of 1855. For in 
stance, he asked if the Amir had ever broken that Treaty? Again, the Kabul diary just ‘iow 
received represents the Amir as having enjoined on some of his Chiefs or others to express their 
wish that no alterations in that Treaty should be made. And should the present negotiation 
not succeed, Your Excellency’s Government may have to resolve on the view you would take 
of the old Treaty. The preamble of the new draft Treaty acknowledges that of 1855 ag one 
which it is “ expedient to revise and supplement.” The Agreement of 1857 confirmed the 
Treaty of 1855. 


I understand that among those about the Amir who are hostile to our influence appear 


to be Mir Afzul Khan, closely related to Abdulla Jan’s mother; Rehma Allah Khan, Ghilzaj - 
Arsullah Khan, Ghilzai; the Mirakhor, now here. z 


One of the Khans who has to do with the Khaibaris assures me that the opening or 
closing of that Pass is quite at the pleasure of the Amir. 


I enquired this morning of the Envoy as to what is the real condition of the Amir’s 
health. He replied that His Highness has been very ill, but is now recovered, except for a 
swelling of one of the knee-joints. He explained that this enlargement was not the effect 
of gout. As to Abdulla Jan, he said that this Sirdar had suffered from a twitching of the 


forearm and hinder part of the neck, but that when he (the Envoy) left Kabul, the Sirdar 
was well, 


I think a little patience will have to be exercised until the Envoy shall exhaust what he 
has to say concerning the past ; and then I must return to the Agency stipulation, 


Nore. 
Leshawur, 3rd February 1877. 


The translations promised at the last interview having been sent this morning to the 
These were translations of the wishes and requests Kabul Envoy, Sir Lewis Pelly proceeded to the 
submitted by the Amir either in person, or through conference room at the hour appointed for meeting. 


his Minister, or through the British Agent in 1869and Qn arrival there he received, through the Nawab 
1873, tnken in connection with the Viceroy’s letter to o 


the Aiwir, dated 11th October 1876, paragraph 6: Atta Mahomed Khan, a verbal message from the 
reas Kabul Envoy to the effect that he had received 
Discussion, dated July 1873, st page 20 of volume, : 
“ Sffairs of Central Asia, 1872-75.” ; the translations and had perused them. He would 
The Auir's requests made in May 1873, vide page DOW refer to his own papers and make his reply on 
19 of above-mentioned volume, Monday ; till these translations were replied to and 
Paragraph 8 of Note, dated 29th March 1869. disposed of, he could not enter upon the discussion 
Paragraph 3 of a letter from the Punjab Govern. of other questions. But he would be glad to meet 
pad a Foreign Secretary, dated Ambala, Ist Sir Lewis Pelly now in an unofficial manner if 
rr ‘ convenient, 


Sir Lewis Pelly replied that he would be happy to meet the Envoy in the manner pro- 
posed at the conference room. 


The Envoy having arrived, Sir Lewis Pelly observed that he was willing to meet the 
Envoy’s wishes for a postponement of further discussion until Monday, 5th instant, at noon. 
And tbat in view to obviating unnecessary delay, he would now ask the Envoy whether he had 
a clear recollection of the contents of the dide Memoire sent by the Viceroy for the inform- 
ation of the Amir by the hand of Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan. Sir Lewis Pelly added that 


if ee Envoy so wished, he would be happy to cause the dide Memoire now to be read over 
to him. 


The Envoy asked for a copy of the Aide Memoire, and Sir Lewis Pelly said he would 
telegraph to the Viceroy on the subject. 


Sir Lewis Pelly then mentioned that the Viceroy has expressed his desire for a most 


friendly and suitable reception of the Envoy, and doubtless would be glad to hear of his 
comfort and happiness. 


The Envoy begged Sir Lewis Pelly to submit his respectful compliments to the Viceroy, 
and remarked that on all previous occasions of his coming to British territory he had been 
made most comfortable and happy by the honorable reception accorded to him, but on this 
oceasion he had been treated with even greater consideration, and could find no words to express 
his gratitude. His happiness, the Envoy continued, was perfect whilst he was here, but its 
endurance would depend upon the way in which he should part from Sir Lewis Pelly after 
completing his negotiations. 

Sir Lewis Pelly remarked that the Envoy was well aware of the sincerely friendly inten- 


tions of the Viceroy; and that it would depend on the Amir whether the Envoy’s departure 
should prove as happy as he desired. : 


The Envoy replied, “No, it depends on you,” and then correcting himself added, “In 
truth it depends neither on you nor on the Amir, but on justice.” 


It was then arranged that the Envoy and Sir Lewis Pelly should resumo their discussions 
on Monday, 5th instant, at noon. , 
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Telegram, dated 6th February 1877, 


From—Sir Lewis Peuty, 
To—Viccroy. 


Your Excellency’s cipher of 4th instant, A i ; 

Secarinding Hagoy CF EhioteS. Aileen eee morn, T took opportunity 
Viceroy now confidently expected that the Amit’s Plenipote bin informing him that the 
definite reply to his proposals. Envoy asked if [ eateilstelat) 7 oree ee tae prompt ind 
valid and annulled. I replied I had no instructions to annul ay Meat ee ae seine 
hope of revising and supplementing the Treaties of 1955 in th y ‘reaty, but was here in the 
the Amir, and in accordance with recent agreements made inc ee originally desired by 
asked what Amir should do if twenty years hence a future Vitor ake id wisi hak Ie 
now proposed. J answered, when one party to a ‘Treaty deities re fe Cote Treaty 
revise and supplement, it 18 in accordance with international practice that the inst seat 
modified accordingly. Envoy rejoined, if there be dissatisfaction in mind of Aone aah i 
to infraction of Treaty ; that he firmly holds to the opinions he has expressed on for oe 
sions, and the Envoy would explain all the reasons for adhering to old o Wade. Te aT 
should be happy to hear all, but that, meantime, I would courteously bee to Ve tatarited ai 
ther the Amir adheres or withdrew from the assurance recently given throuch the British Ae e 
concerning admission of the principle of allowing British Agency in the frontiers—an a 
ance which had been confirmed by the deputation of a Plentpotentiary to Peshawar ‘After 
many wanderings on the part of the Envoy, I again begged for a reply to the question of the 
Agency principle, as if the Amir withdrew from this, the Viceroy could uot undertake the 
weighty obligations involved in strengthening and supporting the Amir, nor could I even 
open negotiations. The Envoy continued, his wish was to explain the reasons why the Amir 
and the whole of the Afghan people withdrew from that assurance. Enyoy then proceeded to 
call in question our record of previous conference, and commenced a review of the past. He 
hoped that the friendship in conformity with the old agreement would always remain strong 
and lasting. Finally, he begged permission to continue his explanations to-morrow. Atta 
Mahomed Khan thinks it likely. Envoy may at last moment accept Ageucy principle, and 
says Afghan Government desires no concession in return, and that Envoy mistrusts Miralchor, 


and fears being considered to be in our interests. 


Telegram, dated 6th February 1877. 


From—Sia Lewis PE.iy, 
To—Viceroy. 

The Envoy evidently awaits further instructions from Amir, At conference to-day he 
repeatedly stated that he did not reject or accept the Agency clause. He begged me to allow 
him two or three days more to state his cuse as directed by the Amir; that he would then give 
a definite reply, and that I should find his last word would be of peace. I explained frankly 


in a friendly and unofficial manner that Your Lordship is prepared to enter into a defensive 
ng the succession 


and offensive alliance, and formally to do what may be in your power for securin 

and averting civil war, provided the Amir cordially accepts the conditions, in the absence of 
which it will be impossible for you to undertake such weighty obligations. The Envoy said 
he thoroughly appreciated the situation, the weakness of Afghanistan, her imminent danger 
from Russia, the successful support we afforded Turkey, that the Afghans were not fools, and 
quite understood the difference between our Government and that of Russia, and that they 
would never let go our skirts, saying if you cut off our wrist, we will still hold on by the arm. 


Telegram, dated Gth February 1877. 


From—Si1z Lewis Prury, 
To—Viceroy. ; a 
i i thy information ave 

Your Excellency’s cipher of the 4th instant. The most trustworthy ‘ v1 
infer - sis ina highly excited and undecided condition of 
collected leads to the inference that the Amir is in a hig ne ee centee Maat 


mind. Sometimes he inclines towards our alliance and us, et a 
hi ler ise hi loof from both. He mistrusts us, and occasionally suspec 
ah gee ene eee og, One day he is in favor of a jebad, and then depre- 


us of having one aim with the Russiaus. in favor of a Je } 
cates quarrelling with us. He is perplexed by the dissensions in his own aa as 
doubt whether his subjects, whom he has so taxed and harassed by Sn ftps 
ally support him in a crisis. It is said that he dare not quit Kabul, lest : ie eae ba 
the hands of a powerful faction. The Envoy is most persistent in his en eee 
relations, and is sore at our alleged inconsistencies. My impression 18 that a on sha 
near the Amir have induced His Highness to swerve from the instructions whic g 

Nur Mahomed, and that the latter is referring to Kabul on 5th February. 
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Telegram, dated 6th February 1877. 
From—Viceroy, 
To—Sir Lewis Psiry, Peshawur. 


Your letter of 3lst. Cordial thanks for its full. and interesting information, I entirely 
approve your language to Envoy. You may of course speak to him in general sense of my 
telegram of 3rd. My telegrams and letters must not be communicated verbally, but they are 
meant for your assistance and use in any way you think judicious. What the Envoy calls 
misapprehensions, and as such disputes, were stated and complained of by himself in his first 
conversation with Bellew. They prove the need of more confidential intercourse if friendship 
be desired by Amir as by us, for they show that he has been for years harbouring resentment 
and mistrust on grounds only recently made known to present Viceroy, occasioned by previous 
acts of Government of India, which better knowledge of Amir’s feelings would probably have 
prevented. When men meet in the dark, they burt each other unintentionally. Our motive 
for seelting present understanding was not to interfere in Afghanistan, but avert danger of 
future interference by others. We had reason to suppose that if Amir he not more openly and 
actively supported by us, bis independence may ere long be endangered. We are willing to 
give him such open and active support if, meeting us in the trustful spirit he evinced at 
Ambala, he on bis part will give us the means of so doing, otherwise of course we cannot. 
Condition about Agents, therefore, is not a hostile ultimatum, though it is a necessary size 
qué non to any fresb concession by us. Your firmness on this point is fully approved. 


Your telegram of 6th. Treaty of 1855 of course remains valid. But though it binds 
the Amir to espouse our cause in any war, it does not bind us to espouse his. I have been told 
Amir wrote recently to Khan, advising him not to break with us, but to sell himself dear, and 
get the most out of us. This is probably what Envoy will endeavour on Amir’s behalf, 
Envoy’s fear of his colleague and wish for private interviews is important, Your position may 
possibly render such interviews inexpedient or impracticable. But Bellew should see Envoy 
privately as often as possible. This may assist without compromising you. Avoid all 
appearance of wishing to gain anything from Amir. Envoy should not be allowed to suppose 
or represent that we are making demands. We muke absolutely none, but merely offer 
advantages and favors on reasonable conditions which it is for Amir to accept or reject, as he 


pleases, Bring this out as strongly as you ean. Atta Mahomed’s language at Kabul may 
perhaps have failed to do so. 


Telegram, dated 6th February 1877. 
From—Viceroy, 
To—Sin Lewis Prxy, 
Your letter, 1st. Highly approve your general language to Envoy. But let him tell out 


his story as he seems anxious to do, and don’t refuse to hear anything he wishes or offers to 
say. What we want to encourage is frank explanations. 


Letter from Siz Lewis Petty to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated Peshawur, 6th February 1877. 


In obedience tu Your Lordship’s cipher telegram of the 4th instant,* I availed myself of 


; . ; a 
* Your telegram of to-day. No objection to eppartanty Bk the eunterenices yeas a 
furnish Envoy with copy of Aide Memoire, which, Politely reminding the Jinvoy of the unusua 


however, it is obvious he must possess ulvendy. Hie period of time that had been already occupied 
request indicates desire to prolong negotiation by in deliberation, and for informing him that Your 
pretexts for evasion and delay, agninst which you 4 


i. \. 1 
must be on your guard. Atta Mahomed was in- Excellency now expected a prompt and definite 
structed to place our proposals without reserve before reply. 

Amir, and he reported that he bad done so. Amir . } 
took for their consideration an unusual time, which My two cipher telegrams, dated the 5th instant, 


he prolonged by every available excuse before send. lave already summarized what appears to me to 
ing Envoy to communicate bie answer, and you will be the most probable account of the state of affairs 
give Envoy to understand that we now expect from 


him, understanding that be has full powers, a at Kabul and the principal points of the dae 
prompt and definite reply to our proposals. sion which had taken place at the conference 0 
yesterday. 
From a general survey of the situation I infer— 


1st.—That the Envoy left Kabul authorized to accept the preliminary condition of 
Agency if insisted on by us, but with instructions also to evade this condition as long as 
possible and to review our past relations with Afghanistan in detail. 


2nd.—That after the departure of the Envoy, the anti-English party at Kabul induced 
the Amir either to revoke or modify the instructions given to the Syud, who, a few days after 
his arrival at Peshawur, was overheard to say to the Mirakhor— “The Amir instructed me 
one way at Kabul and now writes the reverse (¢4ila/). My position is very heavy (sungeer).” 


3rd.—That there are those, as well in Kabul as in Peshawur, who, from self-interested 
or other motives, have worked on the Amit’s doubtful and unsettled state of mind by represent- 


ing our military preparations as directed against him, and have further excited him by reports 
of proceedings in Khelat territory, 
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4th.—That the Envoy, perplexed by eontradi 5 ; 
reached him from other points, endeavors to Se prt the rumours that 
Amir, by lingering over a review of the past, in the hope partly that fe oneal with the 
fayonrable instructions before he should be requested to give an ex finde might receive more 
question. pitcit answer to the Agency 
5th.—That this question being pressed, he has ¢i : ‘ 
still desires (as he urged yesterday) to continue his Sealer ret an alg negative, but 
shall again hear from Kabul. » to occupy time until he 


6¢4.—That the Amir is really excited, perplexed and 
whieh reach him, by the dissensions in bis oa funy aad ty dae by ee reports 
depend on his people supplying recruits for the army. 0 how far he can 


7th. —That the Amir has caused the imminence of a (jeh 
| ad) crescentad i 
to ae by Haars suet and on he # ee prompted to this sor Sear faut Ge 
according to the Sherah, a jehad enables him to summon to hi i : 
erik We eres , ! 1g ranks the sons and heirs ag 
Since writing the foregoing, L have been to the conference room 
Ang } and Your Ex 
will have received my cipher telegram of to-day, summarizing the unofficial ile etal 
had taken place between the Envoy and me.’ I think he is desirous of meeting Your Lordship’s 
wishes, but he is evidently awaiting some communication from Kabul, and fears the avpicuniites 
of giving in too readily, lest the Mirakbor should denounce him to the opposition and tothe Amir. 
I am desirous of avoiding embarrassment of Syud Nur Mahomed Shab until I shall 
learn distinctly whether he will, and can, do what is wanted. But if I fail in this, I shall take 
him up on the perpetual friendship, and respect for territory clauses in the Treaty of 1855 
and ask him whether he considers the refusal to allow Sir D, Forsyth’s mission passage 
through Afghanistan, the rejection of a friendly special mission and even of Consular Agents 
the exclusion of British subjects, and virtual hindrance of trade and traffic, and the murder 
of a British officer on our soil, as consistent with the spirit of that Treaty. 


Translation of a letter from Kabul, dated the 8th Mohurrum, 1294 A.H., corresponding with the 24th 
January 1877. 


What I wrote before has come to pass. 
2. Syud Nur Mahomed, Pishini, Sadr-i-Azam (Prime Minister), has started, and ere 
this is in Peshawur to negotiate a treaty with the English Government on the basis of the 


preseat and future affairs. 
8. Think of the difference which time has produced since the reign of the late Amir 
Dost Mahomed Khan and that of the present Amir Shere Ali Khan. The difference is such 


as exists between earth and sky. 

4, Formerly the Jate Amir, who used to act on bis own sound judgment and not on 
the suggestions of his courtiers, went in person to negutiate a treaty at Peshawur with 
Lawrence Sahel of Lahore. Now the present Amir, however he might feel well disposed 
towards the English, acts entirely on the advice of persons like Kazi Gholam Kadir and the 
Sadr-i-Azam, who are destitute of farseeing wisdom and throw obstacles in the way of the 


English interests. 
5. These are the individuals who discouraged the Amir in undertaking the journey to 


meet Lat Saheb (Lord Lytton) at Peshawur, to witness the Imperial Durbar in Delhi, and 


conduct the present conference in person. 

6. Asthe Amir is aware that the Syud Minister, whether by interest or zeal for the 
good of Afghanistan, is prejudiced towards the English, consequently he has ordered Mir- 
akhor Ahmed Khan, an experienced, straightforward, and trusted servant, to accompany the 
Sadr-i-Azam. The Amir has advised the Mirakhor to be cordial aud cautious, and not to allow 
him (Nur Mahomed) to break the thread of English wish asunder. 
ture of the Sadr-i-Azam to Peshawur, the Amir had several 
has persuaded him that he was to confer with the Elchee 
) in such a crafty manner that the mission of the two 

and bis engagements on the part of the 
its of the Amir, should be accepted as true 
ow the authorities at Peshawur that the 
t much attention to their (Russian) 


7. Previous to the depar 
consultations with him. He 
Mookhtar Mootlaq (Sir Lewis Pelly ; 
former and of the third present Agent of Russia, 
Samarkand Russian Governor to supply all the wat 
by the British Government, and at the same time sh 
Amir having respect for the English alliance paid no 
ssatisfaction regarding the occupation 
heir leaving that place ; adding that 
the eyes of the Afghans, who 
e sent an army to take 
Amiz’s 


overtures. 

8 The Amir has told his Agents to speak his di 
of Shal (Quetta) by the English troops, and to seek for t ne 
it being close by Kandahar will create weakness of pean hip ae 
will lanel at him and say that the English promising Imendship © an 
Kanlahes and Herat. Such a thing will at the same time excite rebellion in the 


dominion, if not jehad against the English force. 
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9. The Mirakhor and Nur Mahomed Shah will also urge on the part of the Amir 
that the English Government must supply the Amir with sufficient moncy and ammunition of 
war to enable him to meet the Russians in the field, should they invade his dommions, 


10. The Agents are also to state that when the Amir is thus fully supplied with funds 
&e., by Government, let him alone dea] with Russia without any loss of English life. , 


11. The Sadr-i-Azam and the Mirakhor have been ordered by the Amir not to promise 
the release of Sirdar Yakub Khan definitely. They are to state on this subject, if put forward 
that when the unfortunate Sirdar suffers for his ill deeds and a suitable opportunity comes, ie 
will be liberated, but that at present the Amir was afraid that the Sirdar may do mischief by 
raising tumult towards Herat and Russians in the occupation of Merv and advance on Herat, 
But this is nonsense of the Amir. 


12. From the time the English force has appeared in Shal (Quetta), Derajat, Kohat, 
and Koorum, the Sadr-i-Azam has been telling the Amir that the English, sooner or later, will 
positively advance on Kandahar and Herat. After this they will pension him with his fami] 
and make him an idle sovereign in the Bala Elissar of Kabul, if not remove him to India. Thus 
for some time the mind of the Amir is poisoned. 


18. News has reached from Peshawur that Russia cannot fight and has not invaded 
Constantinople, while her Governor-General of Samarkand in Central Asia has spread terror, 
and commands homage of the subjects of Mawarool Nahur. This intelligence has brought 
despondency in the Court of the Amir. They say that now the Russians in Turkistan will not 
make any stir towards Balkh and Herat, and therefore the English will show no activity in 
meeting the friendship and proposals of the Amir. 


14. The Sadr-i-Azam has frequently told the Amir that this is the time suited for his 
pressing the English to give him money and ammunition, and never to forget to put off the 
coming of the Euglish Resident by some pretext or other. 


15. Otherwise the English will wait for an opportunity, when neither money will be given, 
nor they will ever give up the occupation of Kabul if once more there. 


16. The Amir has finally said to the Sadr-i-Azam and the Mirakhor that in conference if 
they feel certain that the English will neither give money nor a fresh Treaty without the Amir’s 
allowing the English Resident in Kabul, then they are to agree to bring some Inglish officer 
to Kabul, after explaining to the Peshawur authorities that as soon as the Amir and the Court 
find that there was mischief intended by the Kabulis for the life of the Resident, the Amir, 
facing the difficulty and risk of all sort, will see him safely back to the British boundary. 
These are all excuses to frighten the English to send no Resident to Kabul. 


17. It would be highly desirable if the English at Peshawur urge to gain by any means 
the approval of the Sadr-i-Azam for the safe conduct of the English Resident, and permit bim 
to reside in the Upper Bala Hissar with about 2,000 soldiers and sufficient stores of ammunition 
and provisions in lieu of any money, The whole country will at once feel that their interests 
will be watched against the external enemy and internal exactions. They will be ready to 
serve the British cause. This the Amir knows well, and therefore brings forward the excuses 
of alarm in negotiations, that he will not be responsible for the Resident’s life. 


18. Some time ago the Amir had addressed letters to the heads of the Kohistanees and the. 
Khawaneers of Afghanistan, Hazarajat, and the Jumwhaidees of the neighbourhood of Herat, 
that from one side the Russians are moving towards his dominions and from the other direction 
the English are threatening him, consequently he demands their cordial support. 


19. Some of the Chiefs have replied that if the Amir was to release his brave son, Sirdar 
Yakub Khan, then they will fight with the Amir’s enemy, whether that may be Russian or 
English. Others have answered to the Amir that his oppression, family dissensions, and 
bloodshed, have made them entirely broken in condition, and therefore unable to fight with his 


enemies, while others have been silent in acknowledgments. Few have promised to jein his flag 
in time of war. 


20. The Amir has advised the Mirakhor, Ahmed Khan, if Sadr-i-Azam, Nur Mahomed 
Shah, was not averse, he is to wait on the Akhoond at Swat and state the difficulties which 
surround the Amir at present. It is said now in Kabul that the Mirakhor went to Swat and 
stayed about a week with the Akhoond. The latter has not only blessed the Amir with victory 
over his enemies, but has written to all the frontier Chiefs, his believers, to lend the auxiliary 
foree of tribes to espouse the cause of the Amir in time of need. The Amir has forwarded 
khilluts aud cash to all of them. 


21. The Amir has also told his Envoy to speak with the English Elchee deputed by Lat 
Saheb at Peshawur in the following manner :— 


lstly.—His Highness the Amir had gone to the Ambala Conference. There the 
Government entered with him in friendly engagements and advised him to raise a large force, 
which made his expenses double. 


2ndly.—The Amir made several demands for money and ammunition. He was furnished 
only with some portion, Consequently he fell in distress and debt. 


3rdly.—Russians are daily gaining strength and steps in the direction of the Amir’s 
boundaries towards Herat and Balkh. His income alone cannot fit him to oppose that power. 


4thly.—The Amir wants money. With empty hands he can do nothing. 
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5¢hly.—Besides these things the scarcity of money | ‘ 
in arrears, and therefore discontent and indiscipline Peele denate nits keep his aEmy. 


Gthly.— While in such dilemma, how could hi oor ; 
pulvan shreck, partner of boundary (Russia), na men fight for him With an enemy who is 


Tthly.—Twice the Russian Elchees came to the Amir. w — 
common courtesy and made no terms with them. mit, who dismissed them with mere 


8tily.—The third Russian Agent is now at Kabul. H te 
eae aie ve ae eee of Kabul, and promises the mant Ob the helen the 

jab to the Amir by the Emperor of Russi ety e 
es to India. of i Mable, whose object is only to open the mercantile 

9/4ly.—The Russian Agent has told the Amir to oi i : : 

a) oan ; five up his claim to Seist4 i 
belongs to the Shah of Persia; adding at the same time that, atsedly with ie eae ae 
late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, his grandsons, Sirdars Abdool Rahman Kian and Shah 
Nawaz Khan, must be provided for, and above all Russia will lend the Amir money and tr 
in such rapid abundance as saifad (torrent), y SoRF 


22. In short, these are the statements which the Sadr i-Azam and tt i 
, > -1-Az he Mirakh 
exaggerate and lay before the Elechee Mookhtar at Peshawur ; whether the Rhadaa eat 
submitted them to the Amir in a}] or in part is only known to few. = 


23. Two days after the departure of the Sadr-i-Azam towards Peshawur, the Amir and 
the Russian Agent have forwarded despatches to the Russian General at Samarkand through the 
Afghan officers on the Oxus, 


24. In fine, without a large sum of subsidy neither a Treaty will be useful nor the 
permission of the Amir for the Resident at Kabul will be obtained. But take care that the 
English force is not withdrawn from the position they have now occupied in Swat, Bolan, 
Derajat, and Kohat, whether that force is composed of 100 or 10,000 men. Any backward 
step will spread news in Central Asia that the Amir, being displeased with the advance of the 
English and instigated by Russia, bas furced them (English) to relinquish their posts. 


Letter from Sin Lew1s Pewty to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated Peshawur, 8th February 1877. 


_ The Envoy was too unwell yesterday to attend at the conference. Dr. Bellew called on 
him to ask after his health and whether he would like to drive out with me in the evening. 


T beg to enclose a Note of Dr. Bellew’s interview, which is, I think, interesting. 


Before entering the carriage, the Envoy sat with me some time in my room. He denies 
that the Amir has been preaching a crescentade, and says that be has addressed His Highness 
on the subject, although he did not venture to mention all the reports current bere. The 
.Envoy added that reports of our having moved in force on Koorum and on Quetta had 
reiteratedly been made to the Amir by his officials, but that be would not credit them. The 
Envoy has probably caused it to be rumoured in Peshawur that he is come to Peshawur to ask 


for explanations as to those movements, 


I incline to believe that the Amir drinks in private, but not to excess. It is said he is 
addicted to small garden parties, where he, with some boou companions and a woman (Raree) 
Whom he took from Peshawur, amuses himself. 
The Envoy will now have two or three days’ run of consecutive review of the past. I 
shall then make my remarks, and I propose to show among other matters— ; 
i ini ir has long been dissatis- 

1s¢.—That all he said tends to support the opinion that the Amir ge be 
fied with the old ‘l'reaty, and begged repeatedly for an alliance of a formal defensive-offensive 
and dynastic character. : a oes 
2ad.—That the Ambala and Simla conferences show that Hig milo re pei: 
set permanently at rest by what then passed, and that one principi Se Ge 


dissatisfaction ‘was that the British Government, deeming the time was ae Se Mal 
fulfilment of the Amir’s wishes was expedient, whether in his own inter iy 
declined to bind itself by a defensive-offensive or dynastic Treaty. ; 
, to have increased, especially since 
3rd.—That estrangement between the two Powers seems to Ceara aad aleanreliah 
1873, and that the causes of this estrangement evidently are tracea HE a ae al ad Oe 
sions, which could not have occurred had our relations ee poll wil waut of confidence and 
intercommunications more frequent and confidential. lence folio 
mistrust of intentions. . ; bs ; aid wees 
4th.—That Your Excellency, having reviewed the a le DT ka Oab ihe eee) of 
8raphical as political, as well present as future, arrived a Ne oe explicit engagements 
events in Central Asia, the practical evils which bad resulted “tom Tat’ ot, the integrity of 
and mutual confidence, and the obvious fact of the Spe sai gle and for the common 
Afghanistan and consolidation of the Amir’s rule, rendered i : heal accord open and active 
interest of the Kabul and your own Governments that Teibhout and of domestic faction, 
support to the Amir against his danger of interference por fay demands OF rasalitiond 
and that the offer of these advantages should be unaccompanie y 
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on your part other than such as are reasonable and even plainly necessary to enable you to 
fulfil the obligations which you would accept in signing a Treaty Instrument of the character 
contemplated. 


5¢4.—That among these conditions is one without agreeing on which it would be obvious! 
futile to open negotiations, viz. the admission by the Government of the Amir of the 
Agency principle; for it is manifest that Your Excellency could not undertake to aid in 
defending the Afghan frontiers except you should be allowed to collect through your own 
responsible Agents timely intelligence of what was passing on and beyond those frontiers, 
and thus be prepared for contingencies and for explaining to Her Majesty’s Government from 
independent, unprejudiced, and reliable sources, the facts of any alleged aggression and the 
necessity which existed for repelling the same. 


6¢4.—That Your Excellency considers that in now offering to formularize in a public and 
formal Instrument the wishes and requests preferred by the Amir in 1869-73 you make 
every desired concession, and evidence your sincere desire for cordial and intimate relationg 
with the Government of Afehanistan; but if, unhappily, Your Excellency’s offer should not 
be accepted, you will be compelled to consider that the notes of disputed, vague, and informal 
conversations and documents, which you supposed to contain a resumé of the Amir’s wishes 
and requests, are repudiated by the Amir, who refuses to acknowledge that he expressed those 
wishes and requests, and who declines to embody them in a formal agreement. 


7th.—That as to the Treaty of 1855, upon the maintenance of which the Envoy bas so 
frequently insisted, Your Excellency admits that Instrument to be still valid, but that I would 
remind the Envoy that the last Article of that Treaty binds the Amir to espouse our cause 
against our enemies, but does not bind us to espouse his cause against his enemies. Again, 
that Article I of the 1855 Treaty declares there shall be perpetual friendship between the two 
Governments; and I would ask the Envoy whether he considers the exclusion of British sub- 
jects, the practical stoppage of passage for our subjects and goods, the refusal to allow 
Forsyth’s Mission to pass, the refusal to accept a friendly and special Mission of a compli- 
mentary character, the omission to acknowledge the receipt of a friendly and complimentary 
letter of invitation from the Viceroy, the murder of Colonel Macdonald by one of his 
Governors’ relatives, &c., to be in unison with the spirit of that Article. 


To the Khelat question I would propose to reply that Your Excellency is unable to 
admit the right of any foreign Government to interfere with, or call in question, your relations 
with, or proceedings in, that Khanate, and that even had the facts been otherwise, the Amir, 
by refusing, during the entire period of Your Excellency’s administration, to receive a special 
Mission, which, as he had been from the first informed, was authorized to discuss with him 
subjects of State importance, had closed the door against Your Excellency’s endeavours for 
communication. 


2v.m.—We are now sitting in conference, and the Envoy is pouring out his review 
of the past. 


P.8.—The Envoy’s harangue is a long rigmarole, but its drift is to show that the 
wishes expressed at Simla and Ambala were not the Amir’s but ours, and that to place British 
Agents on the Afghan frontier would be injurious both to Afghan and British interests. 


Note of Da. BeLLew’s private interview with Syop Nuz Manomep Saag, dated Peshawur, 7th February 
1877. 


The Kabul Envoy, though better to-day, was not well enough to attend conference, and 
desired Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan to explain the reasons of his inability to do so to Sir 
Lewis Pelly. The Nawab stated that the Kabul Envoy was in some pain till nearly midnight, 
and then after the employment of bis own remedies fell asleep, and is better to-day, but still 
not fit to do business. 


At 2 p.m. I visited the Kabul Envoy to enquire after his health on behalf of Sir Lewis 
Pelly. He received me in his private sitting-room. I found him alone, with one servant 10 
attendance, whom he dismissed on my entry. The Envoy had just risen from his couch on 
which be had been reclining. After compliments and a lengthy account of his illness, which, 
it appears, is the result of a chronic stricture of the urethra of many years’ standing, he 
remarked that the hard work during the preceding two days of writing his despatches to the 
Amir on the subject of his conferences with Sir Lewis Pelly, and which occupied him far into 
the night, had somewhat fatigued him, but that the rest he had enjoyed to-day had restored 
him to bis usual health. 


The Kabul Envoy continued that he would be able to resume his conference with Sir 
Lewis Pelly to-morrow, and begged that I would intimate to Sir Lewis Pelly that he wished 
to state his own case on the part of the Amir’s Government in detail, beginning with the 
Treaty made by the late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan with Sir John Lawrence, then with a 
review of the meeting between the present Amir aud Lord Mayo, and finally with a brief 
summary of the discussions he had with Lord Northbrook at Simla. He begged that he 
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might be heard throughout without remark or repl on th i i 

all be stated might be at the time taken down in rritiip. : Wiehe ane nes 
which he said he hoped to do 10 two sittings, he would beg Sir Lewis P, ily oe eee ed 
weigh well all that he had said, and then to state on hie ant ee 


make on behalf of the British Government, He did not wish for an immediate rejoinder, th 
caer, e 


and weighed all 
three or four or 
vsals of the British 
would in his turn give a final and definite reply, which would settle the beens? SY» and 
The Kabul Envoy here paused a short time and then aid— Tt j ‘ ‘ 
business, and this is the last time that the Amir will treat with sho ec Gavan a 
grant that the issue be favourable (well). But you must not impose upon us a hivedeys. iit 
we cannot bear, and if you overload us, the tesponsibility rests with you.” 1 inter ased he ; 
and asked the Kabul Envoy what the burden was which he alluded io, He at ote repli J 
“The residence of British Officers on the frontiers of Afghanistan.” He then went a wil 
some warmth and excitement to enlarge upon the objections of the Afghan people to the 
presence of foreigners in their territories, and upon the difficulty the Amir would. experience 
in protecting them from insult and injury in the event of his acceding to the condition of 
their residence in his country. He said further that he did not see why they were wanted 
on the frontiers at all, and even if there, what good they could do j for they would be utterly 
useless and helpless without the cordial support of the Amir. 


I remarked that it was of course understood that the Amir, in accepting the condition of 
British officers being posted as Government Agents on his frontiers, if indeed he did accept 
the condition, did so with the conviction that it was for his own advantage, and was prepared 
to protect them and assist them as friends of himself and bis Government. 


The Kabul Envoy, in reply, shook his head negatively and said—“ We mistrust you, and 
fear you will write all sorts of reports about us, which will some day be brought forward 
against us and lead to your taking the control of our affairs out of our hands.” I replied that 
I felt sure that the disposition of the British Government towards that of the Amir was most 
friendly, and that its most sincere wish was to see the Amit’s authority and country secured to 
himself and his heirs on a secure and a lasting foundation, and referred, in proof of its entire 
disinclination to interfere in the affairs of its neighbours, to the conditions of the border tribes 
between the territories of the British and Kabul Goveraments, all of whom enjoyed their former 
independence without the smallest encroachment on the part of the British Government, 
though it had been their immediate neighbour for nearly thirty years. On the contrary, I 
continued, the British Government not only entirely withheld from any attempt to enter their 
territories, but altogether abstained from interference in their internal affairs, and at the same 
time as a mark of its good will, whilst exacting no concession from them in return, allowed 
these border tribes the most free access to its territories and granted them the same protection 
of the laws as its own subjects enjoyed. ‘You may rest assured,” 1 added, “that it is the 
sincere wish of the British Government to see the Amir and his dynasty firmly secured on the 
throne of Kabul as its trusty friends and allies, and it behoves the Amir to ponder well belore 
he rejects its proffered friendship.” 

The Kabul Envoy replied that the Amir and his people thoroughly appreciated the 
friendship of the British Government. “We know,” he said, ‘ who rescued Herat from the 
Persians and gave it to the late Amir. We will not now speak of Seistén, but we know who 
assisted Turkey against Russia -in the Crimea, and we know who is the friend of me ie 
this Servian revolt. We know on which side our interests lie. But this is a question I sha 


discuss in conference with Sir Lewis Pelly.” . 
Referring again to the Servian revolt, the Kabul Envoy enquired whether it was true, 


ssians had instigated the rebellion, and, producing, a map, 
ic Lautte erie thin poe coe zegovina, Servia, Bulgaria, Crimea, Circassia, 


asked me to point out the positions on it of Her t 
&e. Whilst looking aver tie map, the Kabul Envoy enquired how it was the pe. malione ¢ 
Europe permitted Russia to send her soldiers to fight in the Servian ranks whils e 


Ambassador remained at Constantinople. 


I told him my information did not i 
then alluded to the military preparations of Russia, 
said the corps d’armee there were in a position to threaten ot 

I pointed out that the Circassian army was also in a position Same balsa 
across the Caspian against the Turkomaos and Merv, and, in doing Sie A ss an a hie 
seule ey Omeaueds Banton reeds Raph ia sortsoled. meh An lex ; “He : aused for some time 
proper route for them to take by the Attrek V- alley to Merv. Aa come up from India. 
scanning the map, and said they could be there long betore an army ¢ 


A irs G ent to make 
I replied this was one of the contingencies it behoved the Oe eat acuee, 
timely preparation for. He became pensive, and for some time rem 
and then closed it without any remark. 
The Kabul Envoy nest observed that he was t 
T consequently took leave of him. 


enable me to answer his enquiry. The Kabul Envoy 
and, pointing to Circassia on the map, 


both Turkey and Persia. 
whence it could operate 


o meet Sir Lewis Pelly at + e’cloek, and 
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Telegram, dated 8th February 1877. 


From—Str Lewis Petty, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Envoy too unwell yesterday for business. Bellew paid friendly visit. It is now ar 
that Envoy shall review the past uninterrupted by me, and that afterwards I shall reply 
Envoy will then give definite reply to proposals. Envoy called on me last evening, and we. 
afterwards drove out together. He declares jehad report to be grossly exaggerated. States he 
will explain Amir’s silence concerning invitation. It has been given out that Envoy comes 
here to ask for explanations of our Koorum and Quetta movements. The Envoy is now. pre- 
paring his review of the past. Its pith is to show that in 1873 the wishes were not. preferred 
by the Amir but by us, and that it would be injurious to both Governments to have British 
Agents on the frontier. 


For the reply to this telegram see paragraph 124 of Précis. 


ranged 


Telegram, dated 14th February 1877. 


From—Si1z Lewis Peury, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


My remarks to-day will conclude with the words in the concluding portion of Your Lord- 
. ship’s telegram of 10th instant,* to the effect that if the Amir 

finally reject Agency clause, we shali go on Treaty of 1855 
and decline to support him and so on down to “provide against” probable contingencies. 
Does Your Lordship approve? 


* Sce pnrngraph 124 of Précis. 


Telegram, dated 16th February 1877. 
From—Viceroy, Calcutta, 
To—Sin Lewis Pruzy, Peshawur. 


Your telegram of 14th. Whilst speaking in the sense you propose, be careful not to 
break off negociations irrevocably before you have fully communicated with me by post and 
received my written reply. You will, in firm but very friendly terms, point out that if Amir 
rejects all we offer and all we ask, no basis of negotiation is left unless he himself has some 
practical and satisfactory alternative to propose. In that case our relative position will be such 
as you propose to define it in accordance with my telegram of 10th, and you will give Envoy 
no ground to propose that Amir will get from us either treaty, subsidy, or dynastic recognition, 
without au appreciable equivalent on his own part. If, however, Envoy in his definite answer 
rejects Agency clause unconditionally, or proposes any other condition, you will then say that 
this is a new point of departure, which you have no powers or instructions to discuss; that you 
are willing to refer it to the Viceroy, pending whose written reply negociations must be sus- 
pended, but that you feel bound to tell the Envoy there is, in your opinion, no probability of 
the British Government agreeing to negociate on any other basis than that to which your 
powers and instructions have been confined, and you fear the Amir has missed an opportunity, 
which can never recur, of greatly strengthening his own position. 


Telegram, dated 19th February 1877, 


Fron—Sir Lewis PEity, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta, 


The Envoy’s reply has been a long statement tending to refuse warily, specifying that 
by the 7th clause of the Convention of 1857 Lord Lawrence pledged himself to have a Native 
not a European Agent at Kabul. 


This of course is a mere quibble, as I have made no allusion to an English officer being 
sent to Kabul. After I had given my reply in the sense of Your Lordship’s telegram of 15th 
instant, the Envoy begged that I would submit all he has said to Your Lordship and await 
Your Lordship’s written reply when the Envoy would point out what might seem to him 
expedient or inexpedient in Your Lordsbip’s decision, and give his final reply, or failing his 
being able to do so, would refer to the Amir for further instructions. 


Telegram, dated 20th February 1877. 
From—Siz Lewis Petry, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Kabul Agent’s reports show signs of jehad at Kabul breaking up. Mir Afzal Khao 
and Mustaufi giving Amir good advice. No mention of excitement in Kabul. Envoy was 
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evidently shaken yesterday, and laid so much stress on the : 

ment would never consent to depart from the Dees ae ey us Afghan Govern- 

not reside in Kabul as to leave room for inference that they might yield ritish officer should 

places. sit yield in respect to other 
—_—_— 


Telegram, dated 21et February 1877. 
From— Viceroy, Calcutta, 
To—Sin Lewis Petty, Peshawur. 


Your telegrams of 19th and 20th and letters up to No. i 

language to Envoy. You can inform him that you hare ie Z aed ate your 
statement, that Hie Excellency is glad to have received through him such full ri let ‘led 
information in regard to the Amu’s views and feelings respecting both past and pr ee d 
that you are authorized to convey to the Envoy from the Viceroy His Excellenc °s thank ‘fc 
the care and trouble taken by him in regard to the above-mentioned statement, ke will la 
with reference to the first portion of that statement, that whilst the Vicero erste th the 
Amir should have felt cause to regard his relations with the British Goverment dune the 
past few years with dissatisfaction, the Viceroy deems it unnecessary to discuss past eats 
which are not under his control ; that with regard to concluding portion of Envoy’s statement, 
to which the Viceroy has given his most friendly and serious consideration, it doea not ap ar 
to contribute to the improvement of the existing relations or the settlement of the prevent 
negotiations, any facts or considerations which have not been fully anticipated and considered 
by us; that the Viceroy is writing to you in acknowledgment of your reports on this subject, 
and more especially in reference to one point on which the Envoy appears to be laboring under 
some misapprehension as to our views and objects. 


Telegram, dated 21st February 1877. 


From—Sir Lewis Petry, Pesbawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Note of proceedings of 19th instant went by last ‘post. Atta Mahomed says he knows 
that when he left Kalul the Amir’s instructions to Envoy were to oppose to his utmost the 
Agency clause, but that in event of our positively declaring that the rejection of that clause 
would involve loss of our friendship, he was to assent to British officer residing not at Herat 
but on the Oxus frontier, and that Russian officers should have the same option, as Amir 
could not prevent them. Further, that Envoy has been emboldened to his refusal of Agency 
by the assurance that we should none the less observe terms of the old Treaty, and that north- 
western frontier arrangements would not involve interference with Afghanistan, but Amir 
asserts he holds a paper from Lawrence fixing the Koorum River as the boundary between 
Afghanistan and British territory. Iam of opinion, from reports that have Teached me, that 
the Envoy will finally confirm his refusal if we do not thoroughly alarm him by explicit and 
self-asserting announcement of the position we hold, and of that which we have determined 
to assume under certain specified eventualities. Atta Mahomed suggests we should inform 
the Envoy— 

1stly.—That the present attitude of the Amir in respect to our subjects, their trade and 
Governmental communications, constitute a chronic infraction of Article I of ald Treaty. 

2ndly.—That in strengthening our frontier, we sball arrange with the tribes between that 
frontier and Afghanistan from Biluchistan to Wakban without reference to the Amir, and that 
we should consider any attempt on his part to subdue Bajour or Chitral, or interfere with Swat 
or the frontiers of other independent tribes, as an act unfriendly to ourselves. seit 

3rdly.—That if through rejection of our present proposals the Amir should lose our 
support, oa afterwards fe itera with from without 10 a manner a the peace 
and safety of our territories, we should take up whatever strategical positions that we may 


deem necessary to protect our frontier, wherever they may be. 


APPENDIX XXXVI. 


[Referred to in paragraph 131, Chapter FII.] 
SIR LEWIS PELLY'’S TELEGRAM AND LETTER DATED 16rn MARCH 1877, AND ENCLOSURE. 


Telegram, dated 16th March 1877. 


From—Sia Lswis Pstiy, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy. 


Your Lordsbip’s instructions communicated yesterday to Envoy. To-day Envoy’s Secretary 
called and said that Envoy was too ill to give an answer at present, but was prepared to answer 
my remarks at last Conference on 19th ultimo. Secretary was informed that if Envoy was 
well enough to be able to answer my remarks, he could not have any difficulty in giving a 
plain answer to Viceroy’s instructions, and that any other answer could not now be received, 


Dated Peshawur, 16th March 1877. 
From—St1n Lewis Petty, K.C.S.I., 
To—His Excellency the Viceroy. 


I beg to enclose a note of what passed this morning at an interview which I gave the 
Secretary to the Envoy. This note, in fact, sketches what I proposed to submit in my letter 


of yesterday, viz., the course of my relations with the Envoy since the date of the last Con- 
ference meeting on the 19th ultimo. 


Your Lordsbip’s instruction of the 4th instant is now being prepared in the precise words 
in which it was communicated yesterday to the Envoy, and will be submitted without delay. 


I beg also to enclose a translation of a remarkable letter purporting to have been written 
by one of the Wahabees of the Palosee Colony to the son of the Head Mulla of Kotah in 
Yusufzai. This letter is considered authentic; but even supposing it to be a fabrication in 
Eusufzai, it is still very interesting I think as showing what is passing in the native mind, 


and the degree in which a native can appreciate political probabilities, which even many of our 
own officers have obfuscated their brains with. 


This morning one of our pensioners called to say that the Mirakhor’s sons were in com- 
mupication with him, and could gain over their father. Christie feels sure we could secure the 
Envoy. My line is to let outsiders work these mines, and to be firm and inflexible myself. 
I have never doubted that if the Envoy could carry the courtiers and Amir with him, he would 
be ours. But under present circumstances, perhaps the plan best calculated to secure solid 
results will be to let the Envoy go back to Kabul and simmer with the Amir. 


The jehad is the work of the Amir. It is intended to frighten us and to make his cause 
that of Islam. At the same time, when a lighted match is brought close to gunpowder, an 


explosion may ensue even against the will of the torcb-bearer; and this is what we have to 
be prepared for. 


There is a play within the play. I mean that of Nowroz versus the Amir. On the one 
hand, Nowroz, a faction at Kabul, and some of the Ghilzai Chiefs, wish to release Yakub 
Khan and reinstate him as Heir-apparent. On the other hand, the Amir is striving by every 
means to allure or force Nowroz to Kabul. I should not be surprised if the troops now at 
Lalpoora and Jelalabad were under orders to wait until the Envoy is safe through the Pass, 
and then to close on Nowroz and his Mohmunds. Kbureem Buksh one of our mutineers 
of 1857, is commanding the force at Lalpoora. The action of the Amir in Bajour, Swat, and 
Dhir should enable him, with his own troops aligned on the Jelalabad-Lalpoora road, to encom- 
pass Nowroz. But this would not prevent Nowroz from escaping in person; and so long as he 
is free, he will, as the friend and relative of Yakub Khan, be a thorn in the Amin’s side. 


MemonranpuM. 


_ On 16th March, about 12 o’clock, Munshi Mahomed Bakir, Secretary to the Kabul Envoy, 
waited upon Sir Lewis Pelly at the request of the Kabul Envoy. The Munshi stated that he 


now wished to answer the remarks made by Sir Lewis Pelly at the last meeting of the 
conference. 


Sir Lewis Pelly replied that the arrangements entered into between himself and the Kabul 
Envoy at the conference had been, that the Kabul Envoy should make his statement uninter- 
rupted, that afterwards Sir Lewis Pelly should reply, and that the Kabul Envoy should then 
give a definite answer on the Agency clause. 

The Kabul Envoy had occupied the whole time of three conferences in making his state- 
ment, absolutely uninterrupted by Sir Lewis Pelly. Sir Lewis Pelly had then replied briefly, 
and had requested the promised definite answer. ‘he Kabul Envoy had then again requested 
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a delay of a week in order to make some additional remark ive hi 
Lewis Pelly had acceded to this request, and the Kabul ae Ee 
which, though inexplicitly worded, appeared to Sir Lewis Pelly to amount t ca re uel 
aa a ieease neice nt to a rejection of the 
Sir Lewis Pelly had informed the Kabul Envo i 
y accordingly, ; 
that such being the case, he had no power or authority to open the revi negotiati 
ONS, 


The Kabul Envoy had then requested that hia statement mj h 
; : . ght be submitted 
Viceroy, and the reply of the Viceroy be awaited when he (K i , d to the 
his debate answer. when he (Kabul Envoy} would certainly give 
Sir Lewis Pelly had acceded to this request, and, before the mecti 
reminded the Kabul Envoy that the Kabul Secretary had not ae eat ee day, 
which he (Sir Lewis Pelly) had made, Temiarks 


The Kabul Envoy had therefore explained that he was too tired and ill to sit ; 
f to sit 
any longer that evening, but that he would meet for the purpose of milling i ieee 
morning. 3 

On the following morning the Kabul Envoy sent to say he was too ill to tt 
and from that date (the 20th February) until to-day (16th March) the Kabul ore ae 
we : seud messages to Sir Lewis Pelly to the effect that he (the Kabul Envoy) was too ill 
‘or work. 

On several occasions: Sir Lewis Pelly caused it to be intimated to the Kabul Envoy that 
his Secretary had not written down Sir Lewis Pelly’s final remarks. Sir Lewis Pelly had ex- 
plained that the writing them down or not was a matter wholly for the consideration of the 
Kabul Envoy, but that if the Kabul Envoy did wish to have them written, Sir Lewis Pelly 
would be happy either to send the Secretary to the Kabul Envoy’s house, or receive the Kabul 
Envoy’s Secretary at his house for the said purpose. After a lapse of many days, #.¢., about 
a fortnight ago, the Kabul Envoy sent his Secretary, and the remarks were taken down; and 
from that date to this Sir Lewis Pelly bas beard no more of the matter. 

Yesterday Sir Lewis Pelly had the honor of sending, by his Secretary, to the Kabul 
Envoy the written reply of His Excellency the Viceroy, drawn out in the Persian language ; 
and now, within a few hours of receiving that reply, instead of affording the promised plain 
and definite answer, the Kabul Envoy has sent his Secretary to submit that he has prepared 
a rejoinder to the remarks made by Sir Lewis Pelly on the 19th February. 

Sir Lewis Pelly therefore requested his Secretary to inform the Kabul Envoy that the 
arrangements agreed upon between them for the conduct of discussion at the conference having 
been amply fulfilled, he could not postpone the Viceroy’s more recent reply and revert to a 
portion of the discussion which had been concluded. 

But that if in giving his promised definite answer to the Viceroy’s communication, the 
Kabul Envoy should make any relevant remarks, Sir Lewis Pelly would be happy to receive 
them with his wonted courtesy. 

The Secretary then explained that the Kabul Envoy was too ill to consider the Viceroy’s 
reply; but Sir Lewis Pelly contended that the Vierroy’s communication required only a simple 
yes or no, and that if the Kabul Envoy were sufficiently in health to dictate criticism on Sir 
Lewis Pelly’s former remarks, which the Secretary admitted he had in his pocket, the Envoy 
was also well enough to dictate a plain yes or no to the Viceroy’s question on the admission 
or otherwise of the principle of the Agency clause. 

The Kabul Secretary persisted in endeavouring to induce Sir Lewis Pelly to accede to the 
Kabul Envoy’s wish, and Sir Lewis Pelly firmly replied that he must categorically decline. 

The Kabul Secretary then said that it would be a long time before the Kabul Envoy ote 
he well enough to consider the Viceroy’s reply, evidently intending hereby ie aut ed or 
further reference to Kabul; but Sir Lewis Pelly again firmly urged ee ne header hen 
distinctly stated in his instructions that the principle of the Agency clause saat a het ei 
considered and admitted by the Amir in Kabul, and subsequently fully ere ae aon 
a further reference to Kabul would not be needed, and would not ber aaraibeu, don Wae: Sep 
of this point. ; 

If therefore the Kabul Envoy adhered to his ¥ 4 
that was necessary was for him to say 60, and that he could sup 
return to Kabul. , ae ‘ons. ‘Th 

Sir Lewis Pelly asked when he might expect a reply to we oer en ‘ 
Secretary replied that he had no instructions to answer any questions 

‘ ; : ‘etary had troubled 

Sir Lewis Pelly then said he could only express his regret that the Secretary had trouble 
himself to come over. 

Sir Lewis Pelly having then sent a polite message and ex 
recovery of the Kabul Envoy, the Secretary withdrew. 


nd had explained to him 


efusal of the sine gud non preliminary, all 
plement his refusal after his 


pressed hopes for the speedy 


APPENDIX XXVII. 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE JEHAD PREPARATIONS, 


Telegram, 14th February 1877. 


Frow—Sin Lewis Petry, Peshawur, 
To —Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Kabul Agent reports Amir much disturbed by reports of Persian intrigues at Herat 
and Kandahar. Pubhe feeling in Herat itself unsatisfactory to him. Amir using espionage 
at Kabul to ascertain what his subjects are saying and doing. Amir collecting camels for 
alleged transport of his family, and endeavouring to induce the inhabitants of outlying 
districts to respond to his jehad call, Bajour Chiefs had arrived at Jellalabad, and the Amir 
was preparing a flattering reception for them. ; 

Later news to Gth instant from Kabul. The Kabul authorities alleged to have secretly 
written, through the Russian Agent at Kabul, to the Russian authorities at Tashkend, pro- 
posing an alliance with the Russian Government on account of desire of British Government 
to interfere in Kabul; otherwise the country will pass into the possession of the English, 
or their interference in the country will shortly increase. 


Telegram, 25th February 1877. 


From—Sir Lewis Peniy, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Police Officer has seen the attendant, whose statement is to effect— 


lst.—That Amir’s reason for strengthening his eastern frontier is that we are close, 
while Russia is distant. 


2ndly.—That Khelat wrote to Amir for advice. Amir replied —* Hold out as long as 
you can. I am unable to assist you at present, but will watch an opportunity to do so.” 
Khan then accepted our terms on obtaining increased subsidy. 


3rdly.—That Amir had tampered with all the border tribes from Beluchistan to Swat, 


saying you form my buffer against the English ; you will first be annexed, and then I shall 
be attacked. Fight to defend yourselves, and 1 will back you. 


4thly.—That his object in strengthening the positions at Kandahar, Koorum, and Jelala- 
had, was to show a front in event of our enforcing our demand in proposed negotiations. 


dthly.—That Akhoond of Swat gave Mirakhor his blessing, and issued jebad proclama- 
tion to certain Chiefs for distribution in case of need, and that be made over fifteen blank 
papers bearing his seal to one of his Moollabs, who is now at Dakka. 


Police Officer thinks that the attendant bas much more to siy. As regards Atta Maho- 
med Khan, the Chief Kazi here informed the Police Officer that from what he learnt through 
communications with Kabul, Atta Mahomed, whilst really loyal to us, has lost influence at 
Kabul, where the Amir treats his representations witb coarse banter or rebuff. Police Officer 
states that impression widely disseminated is, that we demand Envoy at Kabul and command 
of the Passes. 

Police Officer understands that Mirakhor, when passing through Abazai, was visited by 
some of our Cavalry Guard there, and that Mirakhor said that our strength in all India 
was known from statistics to be only 60,000 English troops, and that he could produce that 
number of fighting men from Bajour itself. 

As regards sending a messenger to the Akboond of Swat, it is, in my opinion, to be 


regretted that this bas not been done long ago; but at the present moment the friendly 
advance might be misinterpreted. 


Telegram, 26th February 1877. 
From—Sis Lewis Pexry, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Intelligence through independent channel, from personal attendant, is to effect that Amir 
in person proceeded about a month ago to Musjid Sufed in Kabul City, and caused proclam- 
ation to be read that if Sadr-i-Azim’s mission failed to get him money, there would be ghaza, 
i.e, jebad. He then distributed 15,000 muskets to the people of Kohistan, Koh, Damaun, 
and Kabul suburb, saying he did not wish to enlist them as soldiers, but gave them this means 
of defending their families in case of himself and his army being destroyed; that present con- 
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—— 


Telegram, 27th February 1877. 


From—S1n Lewts Petry, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta, 


Letter from Buktiar Khan, dated 19th instant. Envoy ha i 
wur that be has up to the present pressed his demands, but that ie tae Beat 
in any manner ; that military preparations have been made on an extensive scale in Indi ee 
bably with a view to some great undertaking on the frontier, Buktiar Khan re ata that 
Amir, on learning this, became very perplexed and thoughtful, and anxiously seisita fiah 
intelligence from Envoy ; that the Russian Agent at Kabul sends weekly reports vid Tashkur 
ghan and Bokhara to Samarkand; that it is not known whether the letter mentioned i 
Buktiar Khan’s report to Commissioner of 11th February, has been forwarded or not Letter 
from Buktiar Khan, dated 22nd instant, gives it as his clear opinion that most of the people 
of Afghanistan desire English rule, owing to the multifarious oppressions of their own fale 
and that very few are satisfied with the Afghan Government. He states that jehad damibastra 
tions are merely a ruse, and have no real foundation; that servant of Sirdar Mahomed Afzal 
Khan secretly informed the Amir that he had tested the proclivites of the people, at request 
of his master, from Furrah to Kabul; and that he found few were disposed to the Afghan 
Government, while the tribes of Kandahar especially were extremely eager for the English ‘rule, 


Dated Peshawur, 24th February 1877. 


From—Sia Lewie Petry, K.C.S.1., 
To—Viceroy. 
e* of an interview I had yesterday morning with the son of one of 
© Vide Enclosure No. 1. the Bajour Khans. This youth is a discontented man, but 
. his words are interesting as showing what may be the real 
feelings of'the Bajourees towards the Amir, and as corroborative evidence of the Amir’s 
jehad proceedings. 
Your Lordship will have received my telegrams concerning the Envoy's ill state of health, 
and the consequent delay in communicating to him Your Lordship’s views on the jehad question, 
and the substance of your telegram of the 21st instant. 
last evening to in- 


Atta Mahomed reports that when he went (by my desire) to the Envoy 
form him of the contents of Buktiar Khan’s letter of complaint, the Envoy became affected to 
tears, declared that matters were not thus when he left Kabul ; that present proceedings there 
were the work of the opposition ; that they were all mad at Kabul, and that for himself be 
wished to die. This may be in large measure fudge ; but coming from an Afghan Envoy, and 
being reported by a British Agent, who would sacrifice any British interest rather than fall 
out with the Afghan Court, it indicates that even those who most acutely conceal all that 
we wish to know are unable to deny the hostile and insane attitude and measures of the Kabul 


Durbar, 


I beg to enclose a Not 


Memorandum,t which is 
The Syud’s cousin, one 
is a brother of the Abdool 
Jates our newspapers to 


P.S.—Syud Ahmed has just now brought me the enclosed 
interesting and I believe reliable. 


Eide Buclanrg Nord: Abdool Ghunnee, who resides here, 
Khadir in Kabul, who has charge of the Amir’s Press, and trans 
His Highness, 


Enclosure No. 1. 


Mcmorandum, dated 23rd February 1877. 
our, came to ‘eee Sir Lewis Pelly 


him at the interview :— 
Kabul, had persuaded a 
on the promise of the 


Safdar Khan, son of Hyder Khan of Nawagai, in Baj 


to-day. The following is the substance of what was stated by ; 
Syud Mahomed Badshah of Kunar, at the instance of the Amir of 


son of Hyder Khan to go to Kabul as a paid retainer of the Amir, 
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restoration of the fief of Donai to the Khan of Nawagni. The fort, village, and lands of 
Donai had been first granted in fief by the late Amir to Safdar Khan’s grandfather, the late 
Amir Khan of Nawagai; but in accepting this fief, Amir Khan acted against the wish of his 
own tribe (the Brahm Khel), and of all the Tartaralani clans (of which the Brahm Khel ig 
only one), who feared that the grant of this fief to their chief would give the Kabul Ruler 
a pretext for interfering in their affairs, and would ultimately lead to the subjugation of their 
territory by the Kabul Amir. Consequently, on his death, the fief of Donai was relinquished 
by the son and successor of Amir Khan, vis., by the present Hyder Khan of Nawagai, and 
was resumed by the Kabul Amir. 


Syud Mahomed Badshah has now persuaded the son of the present Khan to go to Kabul 
on the promise of getting this fief of Donai restored to him. His name is Habibullah Khan 
and he is a half-brother of the Safdar Khan above mentioned. But the Syud, knowing the 
aversion of the people of Bajour to any connection with the Kabul Government, has made the 
recent demonstrations at Kabul for a jehad the pretext for the Amir’s summoning the Chiefs 
of Bajour, in common with all other Mussulmans on his frontier, to the support of Islam, 


The people of Bajour however see that the jehad is only a pretext, and, whilst ostensibly 
consenting to join in it as Mussulmans, are fearful that if they do so they will lose their 
independence and territory to the Amir of Kabul. They are consequently angry with the 
Khan for allowing his son to go to Kabul, and say that they have never been the subjects of 
the Kabul Amir and don’t wish to be so: they have always been independent and wish to 
remain so. They say that the object of the Amir in keeping the Khan’s son to reside at the 
Court of Kabul is merely to gain a footing amongst them by means of friendly relations pre- 
paratory to demanding free access to their country for his troops. This they will not consent 
to, nor will they join him in a jehad,-unless they are threatened at home. 

Sir Lewis Pelly advised that Safdar Khan and the people of Bajour had much the best 


stay at home in their own independent territory, and mind their own business, and not trouble 
their minds about a jehad, which was a game two could play at. 


Enclosure No. 2, 
Memorandum. 


Kazi Syud Abmed Jearned from Kazi Abdool Ghani, brother of Kazi Abdool Kadir at 
Kabul, that the latter has written that the Amir has stopped the publication of the Shams-ul- 
Nahar, and has ordered him (Kazi Abdool Kadir), who is the Manager of the Press, to publish 
all the verses and traditions relating to jehad and send them round. 


The Amir has also ordered the Moollas to preach the verse of the Koran—“ Obey your 
God and obey your Prophet and your rulers who are from amongst you.” 


The Amir was the other day mentioning in the Durbar that he did not want more than 
10,000 troops; but it was at the instance of the British Government that I have augmented 
my army to 80,000, in order that they may be a barrier to the Russians. Now the English, 
instead of aiding me in money, impose burdens upon me which I am unable to bear. 


Telegram, Ist March 1877. 
From—Si1a Lewis Petry, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Intelligence from independent sources received by Police Officer as follows:—The jchad 
preparations all along the frontier are more extensive than we have any idea of, but are still 
merely a demonstration, The intention of the Amir is supposed to be this, that in case his 
Envoy’s negotiation fail, he would incite the border tribes to hostilities against us, and that 
from Beluchistan to Swat they would, on appointed day, make a succession of simultaneous 
raids upon our border. In this event the Akhoond of Swat would take the field against us: 
but as he is opposed to Amir’s policy, it is probable the Amir would be assassinated, and an 
Amir, friend to the Akhoond of Swat, succeed. Intelligence from Persona] Attendant through 
Police Officer: first, that Envoy last evening received a Kabul dawk with strict injunctions 
from the Amir that he was on no account to break with the British Government, and that, 
if necessary, he, the Amir himself, would come down to conclude terms; secondly, that Envoy’s 
illness was to a great extent put on in order to delay matters, as he was in hopes of being 
bribed by us to accede to the wish of Government; but that it was his final intention to 
aceept them ; thirdly, tbat Mirakhor had a quarrel with his son yesterday, and openly declar- 
cd that, if they could not hold their own, he considered it best to join cordially with the British 
Government in friendly relations. Intelligence from Atta Mahomed Khan’s spiritual guide 
is to effect—first, Atta Mahomed Khan, though loyal himself, is strongly opposed to present 
policy of Government in regard to our Afghan relations; second, that Buktiar is decidedly 
opposed to our Government, and is a mere creature of the Amir, who has allowed him to acquire land 
and property in Kabul, where he has marricd a wife. He only informs us what Amir directs, and 
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js nota reliable man. Being greedy and open to bri 
the above may have peek designedly put forward in con 
arrangements elsewhere. am most desirous that Atta Mal 

Peshawur ; and if Your Lordship accede to, I nik en iin a 
pretext of deputing him to quietly ascertain the feelings of the tribes i 


—_——___., 


Translation of o letter from Manomep Bougtian Kray to Nawan Arta Manous 


D Kaay 
February 1877. HAN, dated 18th 


I beg to inform you that the people who used to pay visits i 
noticing the attitude of the Court of Kabul, have pivetl ap thels nee ee ee 
conversation. Now Zain-nl-Abidin Khan, Kotwal, has openly prohibited Haji Khud me 
other acquaintances altogether from coming to my place. he attitude of the Conte : il 
not good. My servants now cannot go anywhere, I may say residence here is gettin ' hi rd 
every hour, and it is difficult to carry on business. It is necessary that you ahotke, brine thi 
state of affairs to the notice of the Commissioner Sahib, and pray for me that the Mo Hi i 
God may, in these dangerous times, save my honor, life, and property. ee 


Telegram, 7th March 1877. 


From—S1z Lewis Pewry, Peshawur, 
To— Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Intelligence from Mirakhor’s personal attendant through Police Officer:—Mirakhor was 
unwilling to come to Peshawur, so Amir took Mirakhor’s hand, and placing it in Atta 
Mahomed Khan’s, said— “Trust this man as you would me. He will see to our interests.” 
When Atta Mahomed Khan left Peshawur on Sunday, Mirakbor was much distressed, saying 
why is this man sent away. I was entrusted to him. There must be something wrong, and 
the English are angry, Atta Mahomed Khan had a long private interview with Kabul Envoy 
before leaving ; but attendant does not know what passed except that Atta Mabomed Khan 
told Kabul Envoy to hold on, and not to fear. A firm at Kabul, writing to their agents here, 
say in figurative language the Amir (Kukree) is bold by reason of the Russian (wuddera) 
influence. Merchants from Bokhara state, they saw many laden mules and ponies escorted by 
one hundred Russian people at Karshee on road to Ballch, where they were to make over the 
loads for the Amir. A Khan of an important district here writes to a friend of mine that he 
wished to inform me what is going on in regard to the Amir’s dealings, but can do so only on 
condition that no other of the rulers of Peshawur be aware of his doing so. Attendant states 
that Mirakhor had received instructions from Amir to make good friends with the Peshawwur 


people, and feel the pulse of the district. 


Dated Peshawur, 6th March 1877. 


From—Siz Lewis Pecry, K.C.S.L, 
To—Viceroy, 
I beg to enclose a note I have received from Mr. Christie, transmitting précis of a letter, 


which is curious and interesting. ae sc fa cats 

I enclose also translations or précis of the latest letters and diaries receive from Bult 
Khan ; also a note of a conversation passed between Dr. Bellew and Mr. Christie epbeernine 
Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan. Mr. Christie expressed himself to the same effect in a 


conversation with me. : Dera Ismail Kh 
Atta Mahomed Khan went on leave (outwardly) to his home at Dera Ismai an, 
leaving Peshawur last Sunday evening. conference worl within any reasonable ' 


Dr. Courtenay doubts the Envoy being fit for ¢ ; 801 
Ke, 80 propor fo close the Coulee ee a fr the pure of 
informed that Buktiar Khan is being instructed to proceed to Pes 
meeting. me. 

eens 


Mr. CunistrB, dated 4th March 1877. 


Memorandum of conversation with 
all along most thoroughly 


an had been 
doe cit aon eetees with the Kabul Envoy, but 


Mr. Christie stated that Atta Mab 


ts Cat coe et de ae meni if he were won over to the cause, 
that he was a man who coul ous grea 


i i and beyond this frontier. 
inasmuch as he knew thoroughly everything that was going Sh Ae oe apetit age 
Mr. CInistie added that he received regular reports from 2 fhe eee eeGommboand 
exercised complete control over them; that the news agents 0 


‘ im also; that he was 
Major Bradford, and even his own informers, reported their news to him also; 
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fully aware of the Kabul Envoy’s and the Amir’s views, but had taken no part in att. empting 
to further the policy of our Government, nor had he actively opposed it in an open manner, 
that he was aware of the circulars from the Akhoond which had been sent into our districts 
and into the Peshawur City, but, on finding that Mr. Christie was trying to get possession of 
them, caused them to be at once secreted or suppressed. Mr. Christie also stated that he had 
heard on good authority (from the father-in-law) that Mian Gul, the son of the Akhoond, was 
about to set out for Kabul with Mufti Syud Mahomed on the promise of getting the Amir’s 
daughter to wife; that the Akhoond had finally consented to this step in the expectation of 
civil war in Afghanistan, and the possible succession of his son to the throne of Kabul, 


Information obtained from a private letter, dated the 26th February 1877, written by Fazu Latre JAN, whose 
son is married to the Akhoond Sahib’s daughter. 


The Akhoond Sahib has, without doubt, circulated proclamations in all directions 
advocating a holy war. A copy of the proclamation is promised by the writer to 
his friend. 


9. Amir Shere Ali Khan, subsequent to the visit of Amed Khan, Mir Akhor, to the 
Akhoond, sent Mufti Shab Mahomed to Saidugan. This man has been here some time, osten- 
sibly to visit the Akhoond, but really to try and take away with him Mian Gul Khan, the 
Akhoond’s eldest son, to Kabul. 


3. Mian Gul Khan responded to the invitation, and, accompanied by horse and foot, 
crossed over to the right bank of the Swat river, and went to the house of Syud Mahomed 
Akhoondzada, his father-in-law, and brother to Tahir Jan, hakim in Peshawur. Syud Mahomed 
Akhvondz:da lives in the village of Bandboti, Tuppa Ranizai, 12 koss west of Saidugan, 


4. Immediately the Khans of Swat heard of Mian Gul Khan’s intentions, they held a jirga 
at Thanna, and sent a deputation after him to return to Allahdund, which he reached 6 p.st. on 
the 25th February 1877. Mian Gul Khan informed the jirga that be had been invited by 
Amir Shere Ali Khan under promise of being specially honoredin Kabul (that is, giving him 
his daughter in marriage), and made and acknowledged Badsha of Swat, The jirga replied 
that the people of Swat were not capable of submitting to the oppressive rule of the Durrances, 
and threatened that if Mian Gul Khan attempted to carry out his intentions, the people of 
Swat would in a body, no sooner he reached Bajour, go into Peshawur, and apply for annexa- 
tion by the English. Mian Gul Khan then appealed to the jirga, calling on them either not 
to dissuade him from going to Kabul, or else to appoint him Badsha of Swat. The matter 
was not settled, but remained an open question. 


5. The writer, writing from Allahdund, ends his letter by expressing his own opinion 
that the probability was the Khans of Swat would not consent to Miau Gul Khan’s being 
made Badsha of Swat. In the event of his going to Kabul, the writer hopes for certain to 
accompany him. Under any circumstances, he promises to furnish his friend with full and 
reliable information. 


—_— 


Nots.—The above information is most reliable, and fully corroborates information from 
other sources. In the event of a general holy war demonstration along our border, as is 
contemplated by Amir Shere Ali Khan, through the help, and at the instigation, of the 
Akhoond Sahib, should the Amir play false in the cause of Islam to the advantage of his 
personal interests, he would toa certainty be murdered, and Mian Gul Khan, with all the 
influence of his father and their factions in his favour, would be one of the many aspirants to 
the Kabul throne. But Swat isin favour, and Kuz Swat against making Mian Gul Khan 
a Badsha. The Ahoond Sahib, although he preaches against his son’s ambitious aspirations, 
would desire nothing better than to see his eldest son made Badsha before he (the 
Akhoond) died. 


Translation of letter from Munani Buxtian Kuan, dated Kabul, 27th February 1877. 
After compliments, says— 


A letter from the Sadr-i-Azim at Peshawur to the Amir bas just arrived, which states 
that “the conversation which I have had with the English Envoy shows that the real object 
of the English Government is to make Afghanistan a protected State, and, in order to effect this, 
they are prepared to pay a large sum.” ‘The Foreign Minister said to the Amir that in accept- 
ing this state of dependence, apart from the injury to the Mahomedan religion which would 
result from a greedy desire for material advantages, there are three manifest injuries to the 
Afghan State—irsi, the loss of our independent authority; secord, the diminution of our 
teputation and influence in governing; third, that “those who are now prepared to stand by 
us losing hope, will not again join us in necessity, and people will cease to trust us, and, far 
and near, people will look on us with contempt.” 


The Amir remained silent, and nothing certain is known as to what answer he sent to 
the Sadr-i-Azim’s letter, because the Amir probably wrote the answer with his own hand and 
despatched it sealed, 
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Translation of letter from Munant Burr 
tan Kuan, dated Kabul 2 
’ » 28th February 1877 


To-day I went to the Amir to give him so j 
versation the Amir privately told me that a nae of te ne nh the course of con- 
who a long time ago being dissatisfied had fone to the countries he ®, named Hoshyar Khan, 
had now returned, reported that 120,000 Russian troops were o ag the Oxus, and who 
object of proceeding to Central Asia; that when the news of the val at thee al with the 
two Russian regiments at Samarkand were set apart to stren Ae ee. of these troopa came, 
detachment of that large army will have crossed the Sea of Aral mid the ten ae oelally 
Samarkand will have reached Charjui. The Amir continued“ It Wa ea. ee ron 
j-Azim to give the detailed statement that he did to the English Env : ae! of my Sadr- 
what answer the English officials will give to my requests after the agit of the i uly ae 
xed period. 


Translation of letter from Muxeui Burtian Kuan, dated Kabul, let March 1877 


I have heard from the mouth of a trustwo , 
in the morning, the Foreign _Minister (Amelie tie quae pa gd at 1 o'clock 
Mulla Saifulla, a Russian subject. Next morning the Foreign Minister uid ¢ a erview with 
“although Mulla Saifulla admits that a large Russian force has been a marae Me Amir that 
(iterally—* purifying’) Central Asia, still it appears from the manner of hie speech that the 
Russians for sume years do uot intend to advance into Central Asia; and it is Bae aM the 
that the Russian Government will begin any communications (letter perha ae certain 
with the English Government in reference to Afghan affairs, No doubh the a a 
for some more interference on their part in Afghanistan is only by way of x ane wieh 
hence, for the present, we cannot expect to obtain the object of our heart from Hasia. And 
the object of our heart is that as Persia has for long been at peace on account of the friendsbi 
of four Governments, so we also may escape the unwelcome interference of Governmenta a 


another religion.” 
The Amir, upon hearing this, entirely despaired of any open aid from Russi i 
thoughtful for a long time, and commenced talking rletanily. iia as 


oa A letter from the son of Mulla Ghulam, Kandahari, reached the Amir to this effect, that 

either your subordinates do not report the state of Kandahar to you, or else you intentionally 
withdraw your attention from the Kandahar districts. Half of the people of Kandahar have 
turned towards the English, and it appears that others are following. The fame and reputa- 
tion of the English on the frontier is daily turning the other half of Kandahar towards them. 
At last, by reason of the reduced state of the tribes, the condition of Islam in Kandahar has 
become so weak that you will be unable to remedy it.” 

_. The Amir, after reading this letter, remained silent. Then this much was decided that 
Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan and Sirdar Abdoolla Khan should, after Nowroz, on hearing how the 
Sadr-i-Azim’s affairs were progressing, proceed to set things right at Kandahar. 

Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan recently wrote a letter to the Amir, saying that “‘ we have often 


requested you either to strengthen your own house by accepting the requirements of the 
English and arranging terms of peace according to their wishes, ov else yourself to prepare 
Don’t be deceived by the promises of these common 


for war. Now Nowroz is upon us. n 
people to support you in a jehad. We are well acquainted with the opinions of the populace; 
these men are deceiving you. We are the sincere well-wishers of your Government. Do you 
yourself make some real arrangement.” 

After the Amir had read this note, addressing the Finance Minister and Sirdar Sher Ali 
Khan, Kandahari, said—“ This man is an old man; he is well acquainted with the old disturb- 
ances, but he is not acquainted with the intricacies of the Governments of the present day. 
Do you pri vately write to him that I have exerted myself for the defence of Islam according 
as the necessities of the time seemed to demand, and that if be knows of any better plan, let 
him from time to time explain it.” 

The individuals who had been, to the number of about 4,000, discharged from the army 
through means of the former Sipah Salar and Naib Sipah Salar either from favour or bribes, 
or after payment of a fine, are again being enlisted by the orders of General Daood Shah, who 
has sent out 500 men into the outlying districts of Kabul to bring them together, and peed 
one who is found is appointed to a new regiment; and if any one cannot be found, or ia dea i 

dissatisfaction is increasing among the tribes. 


a fine is levied from bis relations. For this reason 
m reached the Amir; on reading which 
he gave the letter to no one; 


On the 26th February, a letter from he Sade Aan : 
e became much distressed, and remained a long time silent; : . 

only next day he held a council in the Tawa Khana (a room 10 the bath) with the ps ee 
Foreign Ministers, and wrote an answer to the letter; but nothing has Se cntG eight 


passed. The Finance Minister, in his own house, merely let this much out— : x 
days now remain of the period after which the English officers have promised to give answers 


to our requests, and it is getting hot—God knows what the result may be.” 
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Dated Peshawur, 7th March 1877. 
* * * * * ¥ * ¥ * 5 


Mr. Christie added that the Mirakbor had, ever since his arrival here, been in communi. 
cation with numbers of people both in and byond our frontier, and with the former through 
indirect channels; that he bad received instructions from the Amir to make good friends with 
the principal people in Peshawur, and to ascertain the feelings and dispositions of the people 
of the valley. 

Mr. Christie further stated that merchants at Kabul wrote to their agents at Peshawur in 
figurative language, to the effect that the Amir (who was represented by the term Kukyi 
which is suid to be the name of a Hindu caste in Punjabi) was very active, and “his market 
brisk” by tke influence of the Russians (who were represented by the term Waddera, which ig 
said to be also the name of a Hindu caste in Punjabi). Also that merchants arrived from 
Bokhara reported having at Karshi seen a number of laden mules and ponies on the road to 
Balkh under the escort of 100 Russian people, who were to make over the loads at Balkh to 
the Afghan authorities for transmission to Kabul. 


Telegram, 9th March 1877. 
From—Str Lewis Peury, Peshawur, 
To—Viceroy, Calcutta. 


Intelligence from Buktiar Khan, dated 4th instant. Well-informed persons say that the 
Afghan Government should maintain independence as of old; then just as the Russian Power 
approaches Kabul, so will the Afghan Government get estranged from the British; that, be- 
yond doubt, the friendship of the Afghan Government with the British Government will 
prove to be only time-serving and insincere; in fact, that when the time comes, the Afghan 
Government will side with Russia and not with England. Amir, on learning from his Envoy 
here of the complaints made revarding his treatment of the Agency servants, summoned 
Buktiar Khan to a special audience, and ordered him there and then to write a denial for sub- 
mission to the Peshawur Commissioner. With respect to jehad, Amir wrote to Envoy here, 
to etfect that all the people of Kabul, high and low, on hearing of warlike preparations in 
India, had assembled at the Jumma Musjid, and selected a Committee of Counsellors, and 
sent for the Finance Minister and Foreign Minister, and told them of their readiness to give 
life and property in defence of their country if the English interfered with it in opposition to 
former engagements. On this, Amir sent for the Counsellors, and said that he had sent bis 
Sadr-i-Azim to the British Government about this matter, and they would be informed here- 
after if the English made any change in their policy. Sufdar Ali Khan reports from Kanda- 
har to the Amir that large reinforcements are on the march to Quetta from Sind, and that the 
people of Kandahar are now favourable to the English, and that his authority is growing weak 
at theinstigation of the local Governors. The people of Ghuznee and of the Mohmund dis- 
tricts have sent Amir assurances of support in the case of a jehad. In Lohgara general con- 
scription is set on foot by the Governor, and a fine of forty rupees levied on all ineffectives : 
the people consequently are extremely discontented. Envoy reports to Amir that all news of 
his Court reaches English Government, and that steps should be taken to stop this; that, in 
his opinion, English Government had not abandoned hope of attaining its objects; that some 
good fencing bad occurred in conference, but he was preparing to continue it, and considered 
that the delay that had taken place would prove advantageous to the Kabul Goverpment. On 
this Amir observed that if he could only get a respite of three months from the English Gov- 
ernment counting from Nowroz, he would make such complete arrangements for himself as 
would prevent his ever being again deceived. When the Envoy addresses me on the subject 
of Buktiar Kban’s denial, I propose to reply that, on the arrival of the Officiating British 
Agent at Peshawur, Government will enquire into the circumstances which led to the complaint 
and to its denial. 


[Proclamation referred to in paragraph 136.]} 
Heceived in news-letter from the Government Agent at Peshawur, dated 15th April 1877. 


After the praise of God and Prophet, the pen will indite these stanzas on religious war. 
To light for religion, without greed of territory, this by the law of Islam is jekad. Learn 
you by heart some of the benefits of the jehad as set forth in the Koran and in the traditions 
of the Prophets. : 


O Mubammadans, it is your duty to wage religious war with infidels; andif you are 
faithful, make preparations soon. He whose feet are stained with the dust of the field of the 
jehad, be is saved from hell and is freed from fire. 

The Mussalman who fights awhile for the sake of truth will enter into the gardens of heaven. 


O brother, hear what the Prophet's tradition saya :—The garden of heaven is under the 
shadow of the sword. Him who gives a mite towards this end, God will reward seven hundred 
fold on the Day of Judgment. 
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the Gazis live in heaven, and enjoy his bliss, 


Martyrs are cleansed from the sins of their livee - oT ; 
heads in battle. Martyrs fear not the ae Srl pig teak ie for this that they give their 
dead when men shall answer for their sins, nor dread they the J SN a from the 

In them whose oncoming to the battle field is as thouch ; a 
delight. O children of Islam, ye have heard the Batic aE Hee ee tae th mo 
leave ye hearth and home. Let your houses, your possessions your little eee ; eld, and 
rejoice and speed in the path that God has chosen. Hearth and bome will await fr orsakcen ; 
Heaven shall reward the slain. Waning is the creed of the prophet, and i é€ uso 
If the leaders of Islam had not thus waged jehad, India had not boen the ee it as ioe 
madans. The Muhammadan faith ever conquered by the strength of sword Dhue had itz 
leaders yielded to sloth, the faith would have had taken no root. How lone will. idl ae 
homes; sloth bears no fruit but regret. Shame upon you if ye be neeereue os oe rou 
your Juans, be martyrs, slay the infidel. After 1,200 years this, the day, has snes aa hee 
it is if the faithful be not ready. Hard wore the Muslims pressed like unto the rr 
smitten; but now thanks be unto God who is great, who hath given all things unto ane 
Yea, thou God, hast given us all things needful to prepare us for the battle, and hast made te 
nobles amongst men. Friends, ’tis no light thing we tell; the time has come press on, and 
bare the sword. , 


[Letter referred to in paragraph 137.) 
No, 20C., dated Simla, 29th April 1876 (Confidential). 


From—L. H. Gnirrin, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, 
To—T. H. Toonnton, Esq., D.C.L., Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of India, Foreign Dept. 


Tam desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 887P., of the 10th instant, 
on the subject of the supposed intention of the Amir of Afghanistan to possess himeelf of 


Bajour. 
2. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor recommended that, should such an intention 
bécome apparent, the Amir should be addressed in the same sense as in 1861, to the effect that 
the British Government is averse to any interference on the part of His Highness with the 
affairs of Bajour and Swat. His Excellency the Governor-General desires to be informed why, 
under present circumstances, occupation of Bajour by the Amir of Afghanistan is considered 
prejudicial to British interests. 

3. In reply to this question, I am directed to observe that, in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, it is,—assuming that the policy of the British Government towards 
Afghanistan is unchanged,—as inexpedient to-day as it was considered by the Government of 
the Punjab and the Government of India in 1858 and 1861, to permit the Amir of Kabul to 
possess himself of the districts named. Local circumstances render it as undesirable as ever 
to allow a powerful and independent State to take possession of districts on our immediate 


border, and communicating with the Peshawur Valley, already surrounded by hostile tribes by 
ch occupation is, His Honor conceives, 


passes of no great difficulty. To oppose and prevent such | n : 
an ordinary measure of precaution, which it would be unwise to omit unless in some new and 
unforeseen conjuncture. It is very true that in 1857 and 1858 when the designs of the Amir 


of Kabul upon Bajour were checked, it was anticipated that the district would be beld for the 
Amir by his brother Sultan Mahomed Khan, who is described by the Chief Corn Oney as 
the sworn enemy of the English, and delighting in villainy and treachery of all kinds, : ut 
the accidental disposition of one member ot the Kabul family, who might happen ie ave 
charge of the districts for the Amir, does not affect the practical question very pater ly. 

4. The British Government is, at the present time, on friendly terms | with Kabul, nt 
that Court may at any time become unfriendly or hostile ; and in such ¢ase, its position on the 


Peshawur frontier would cause the utmost inconvenience. 
and it is one to which the Lieutenant-Governor 


5, The opinion of Sir Herbert Edwardes, b 
attaches great aeielG is fully conveyed in his letter of 5th January Ae to ia pi ces 
which was forwarded to your predecessor with letter, No. 25, dated Lith se Fees leeel 

“Tn the only parallel case,” wrote Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ of che Deut ] at ne border 
little whether that narrow strip were or were not kept intervening ns “ The relative 
valley of Bunnu and the Barakzai border valleys of Kurrum and 4 " sceessible from 
bearings of the two frontiers would practically remain the same; one casi ye tie. countries 
the other in time of war. But to let Sultan Mahomed Khan become one casera 
between Lalpura and the Indus, would be to have our right sit ye! and. anteed 
hitherto had been only in our front. It could scarcely fail to unsettle - pe subjects cahat 
more or less the whole Peshawur District, by holding up before the a biding its time to 
they would consider a standing proof that the Barakzye dynasty was only & 


recover the Peshawur Valley.” 
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6. In forwarding this letter and commenting upon the possible occupation of Bajour and 
Swat by the Amir, Sir John Lawrence, in the letter above quoted, remarked that so long 
hold the Peshawur Valley, we should, at all risks, prevent our evemics placing us in 
position. 

7. With reference to the third paragraph of your letter, observing that the Commig. 
sioner of Peshawur does not appear to have included Swat among the territories within the 
scope of the Amir’s supposed designs, it is necessary to briefly note the manner in which the 
question originally arose, and it will then bo evident that so far as any claim of His Highness 
the Amir of Kabul is concerned, the position of Swat is indentical with that of Bajour, and 
any claim advanced to one, would, in the nature of the case, include a claim to the other. 
This is the reason why no special mention of Swat has been made in the present communiea- 
tion of the Commissioner of Peshawur, but there have not been wanting indications of an 
intention on the part of the Amir to interfere also in Swat, and, as an instance of this, I am 
to refer to the Kabul Diary from the 11th to the 14th February last forwarded to you on the 
19th February by the Commissioner of Peshawur, in which interference with Swat affairs is 
clearly foreshadowed. ‘The great age of the Akhund of Swat, and the evenly balanced state 
of parties in the valley, seem to render it exceedingly probable that on the occurrence of the 
death of the Akhund, his son, Abdul Hunan,* the head of 
one party, or Sherdil Khan, Chief of the Ranazais, the head 
of the other, or perhaps both, will apply for aid, in establishing their authority, to the Amir 
of Kabul. 


8. The question of the occupation of these districts was raised originally in a letter of 
instructions sent by the Amir of Kabul to his Vakil at Peshawur on the 27th September 
1857, at the height of the mutiny, in which Dost Mahomed Khan objected to the rea) or 
alleged interference by the Commissioner of Peshawur with tribes whom he declared to be 
Kabul subjects residing beyond thé British frontier. He laid down in that letter, as in a second 
letter to the Vakil of the British Government at the Kabul Court, and in a verbal communi- 
eation to the British Agent, Nawab Fouzdar Khan, that under the written agreement which the 
British Government had made with him, all the territory which had formerly been owned by 
Mabaraja Runjit Sing belonged to the English, and all the remainder of Afghanistan to the 
Amir of Kabul. ‘The claim was certainly uot supported by the Treaty of the 30th March 
1855, nor by the Articles of Agreement of the 26th January 1857. These documents merely 
described the Amir’s territories as “ those territories of Afghanistan now in His Highness’ 
possession,” and that this definition was not inserted without careful consideration and 
for a special object is clear from the letter of this Government, No. 719, dated 
27th October 1857, to’ your address, in which Sir John Lawrence states that the Amir 
is perfectly well aware how much discussion took place with Sirdar Haidar Khan in 
regard to the definition of His Highness’ territory, and how steadily the Chief Com- 
missioner resisted the claim to his beiug recognized as Chief of all Afghanistan, exclusive of 
the provinces held by the British Government. The claims of the Amir to Swat and Bajour 
were vigorously contested by Sir Herbert Edwardes in a letter of considerable length addressed 
to the British Agent at Kabul, and his action was approved by the Government of India in 
their letter, No. 140, dated 19th February 1858. 


9. With special reference to the supposed design of Sultan Mahomed Khan upon Bajour, 
the directions of the Government of India were, that it was to be pointed out that as the 
Swat movements could not take place without the Amir’s permission, and as it could not fail 
materially to affect our border, it was expected that the Amir would give no authority to such 
a measure without first consulting the Government of India. Nothing was to be said which, 
in the event of Sultan Mahomed persisting, would not leave the Government free to act or re- 
train from acting as it pleased. 


10. The next allusion to Bajour was in the Kabul Diary of the 20th January 1861, in 
which the Agent reported that the Amir bad heard that the Commissioner had, at the request 
of the people of Bajour, sent an Agent to them, and that the British Government had ulterior 
designs on that district; His Highness adding “if on further enquiry I find this to be true, 
I shall certainly make a representation to the Commissioner of Peshawur, as Bajour 
hus always been a part of the Kabul Government.” It was also reported that the son of the 


heir-apparent had left with a force to proceed against Ata Mahomed Khan, the rebel of 
Laghman. 


aS we 
a false 


© Better known as Mian Gul. 


11. The Commissioner, in sending this on, remarked that he did not for a moment sup- 
pose that His Highness credited the rumour of his being in communication with the Bajour 
Chief, or that this Government had ulterior designs in that country; he considered that the 
matter bad been brought forward as a feeler; but taken in conjunction with the movement of 
the son of the heir-apparent to punish a rebel Chief, with a force, however quite disproportioned 
to that object, he suggested that he should reply to the Agent that Bajour not having been 10 
His Highness’ possession at the time of the treaty, it has hitherto been supposed to form a 
portion of his territory, and that such changes in that direction as were likely to affect our 


border, it was expected His Highness would not sanction without first consulting the Govern- 
ment of India. 


‘1. The Commissioner was then requested to intimate to His Highness, through the 
Vakil, that this Government was averse to any interference by the Amir in the affairs of 


[ elxi ] 


Bajour and Swat. His Highness was also to be distinct] 
sent no Agent to Bajour, and that this Government had 4 alee the Commissioner had 
territory. views in regard to that 


13. Copy of the correspondence was sent to the G . 
of the instructions sent to the Commissioner (see letter: No 1051, dud which approved 
Governor-General was further of opinion that no further communicati a April 1861), and 
made to the Amir. ion should be at present 


J4. This is a brief resumé of the facts o j : 

thinks, sufficient to show that the question of ecm Sir Henry Davies 
considered both by the Amir and the British Government as on Rip pat ip Sra te hee 
been, whenever the question has been discussed, but one opinion ek PA sane that there has 
mitting the Amir of Kabul to assert ond maintain his richte over th : dae” ch er 
The communication made to His Highness in 1861 has fee sufficient fo ete Pe 
interference with Bajour or Swat from that time to this—siens are now visil ext atten 
on his part to again interfere in their affairs. The last letter from the Cayannicee a tae 
expressing the opinion of the Governor-General that no further communication should b 4 
present made to the Amir, seems to presume that a further communication would be ae 
should His Highness fail to accept the warning of the Government, or at any future tim 4 
take action in this question in opposition to its expressed wishes. But during tie last fourte 

ears the occasion has not arisen. The desire of encroachment was effectually repressed and 
British territory has remained undisturbed by the designs of the Afghan Ousriment or its 
representatives. As between that Government and ourselves, therefore, the poliey pursued has 
been successful. As at present informed, the Lieutenant-Governor would recommend adher- 
ence to it, though he can understand that cireumstances with which he is unacquainted may 
demand a re-examination of the ground on which the claims of the Amir to all Afghan dis- 
tricts not ineluded in British India has hitherto been rejected. 


LFirman referred to in paragraph 137.] 
Translation of the firman granted by the Amin Smere Axi Kaan to Ragivatcvniam Kuan of Dir, under 
his own seal ond that of the heir-apparent and of the Mustaori Hasrpuza, whereby to confirm him 
(the Khan) and his posterity in the Chie(ship. 


This was written on an illuminated paper with red ink. 
Aurn’s Sma. 


How-ol-Ghalib Abul-Fath Moin- 
ud-din Bahadur Shere Ali Khan, i.c., 
God ia vietorions, (The Conqueror 
aod Defender of Faith, Shere Ali 
Khan Babudur.) 


Tke Most Gracious and High God. 


No. I.—ILituMinateb. 


_ Since imperial orders have issued that every one of the sincere well-wishers and faithful 
friends of this Government, who have, with sincerity, honesty and good intentions, rendered 
such services as they ought to have done, should be raised to high offices under Government 
and should be distinguished and exalted among their rivals and equals,—as a proof of this, 
the most honored and exalted Rahimatullah Khan Yusufzai, the greatest of all the eliefs and 
principals, who has surpassed every one in attachment and friendship, and is well worthy and 
deserving of royal favors and support, in consi ) 
of His Highness, has been favoured at these propitious ti a p 
of his tribe. This high dignity he has succeeded in obtaining through the Royal liberality. 
If it pleases the Most High God, this title will continue to the Khan and his successors from 
His Highness the Amir so long as this God-granted empire continues and from the Heir- 
apparent, Sirdar Abdullah Jan, the illustrious and successful son of His Highness, so long as 
he lives and the foundation of this Government lasts; and in proportion he (the Kban) 
Increases in friendship, his credit will increase with this Government. 

* 3 monthe ago. Dated Thursday, the 22nd Safar-ul-Mozaffar* A.H., 1294. 
Siapan ABDULLAS Jan's SBaL. 
Pa ciate eerie SOO ee oe 


deration of his being a kinsman and relative 
mes with the title of Nawab, Chief 


npire of Afghanistan. 1 copfide 
ail Bay affairs to God.—Abdullab 


Jao, 1281. 
Po 


Moeracri’a Saat. 


1.Afghanistan, 1290. 
oe 


(Police Report, No. 42, dated 8rd May.) 


Abul Mulk Mustaof Mowolik- | 


[ clxii ] 


Translation of a firman granted by the Amin Surnn Atr Knan, recognizing Manourn Smanir Kyun as 
successor to his father RanimatTuLLa Kaan of Dir, on a ploin paper. 


No. IJ.—Pain Paper. 


Imperial orders have been issued that our honored and exalted friend, the greatest of alj 
chiefs and principals, Rahimatullah Khan, who has been distinguished and honored by royal 
favor, should be apprised that our respected and sincere friend Mahomed Sharif Khan, hia 
intelligent son, has waited on us. He has displayed the elegance of manners befitting man, 
and has given proofs of his sincerity. And as he has now been given leave to return home, it 
is deemed expedient to write the Khan a friendly letter, and since the honorable Mahomed 
Sharif Khan is endowed with a sound judgment and is quite able, and the Khan has nominated 
him as bis successor, We approve of it, and recognize him such. 


Let the Khan rest assured about everything else. 
Aurn’s Saar. 


How-al-Ghalib Abul-Fath Moin. 
ud-din Amir Shero All Khon, tc, 
God is viclorious. (‘The Conqueror 
and Defender of Faith, Shere Ali 
Khan.) 


(Police Report, No. 42, dated 3rd May.) 


Norx.—See also Monthly compilations of Kabul news—April to October 1877. 


APPENDIX xxvill. 


INFORMATION RELATING TO THE FIRST TURKISH AGENT 
[Referred to in paragraph 141, Chapter VITT.} 


Police Special Report, Peshawur, No. 47, Monday, 14th May 1877, 


A person calling himself Haji Gulam Hassan reached Peshawur early on Frid 
and pe up ia cay has Cen yeh aa the city, close to the fort. He rar ace be 
Apart from his bedding and a small canvass bag, he had with bi ceria : 
a nieaiid and one small one. e tat “EO. onellnaryareed Bert 

He called on Hafiz Mahomed Amin, the preacher of the mosque close to th i 
wife : PA pai Nach: e Gorkh 
inside the city, known as Masjid Khawja Martif. Hafiz Mahomed ens is the wctdtlereschot 
at Kabul, introduced to the Amir by Nawab Atta Mahomed Kkan, British Agent. He came 
away from Kabul just before Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan started for Peshawur; his antece- 
dents were furnished last March to Sir Lewis Pelly. 

Haji Gulam Hassan was most cordially received, and was shown every possible attention 
by Hafiz Mahomed Amin and his family. He started for Kabul this morning, the 14th, ac- 
companied by a couple of servants and a guide. Before starting he was visited by me. The 
following contents of a letter (copy of which ie enclosed), written and posted by Hafiz Maho- 
med Amin from Peshawur to Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan at Simla, will explain the mission 
of Haji Gulam Hassan ;— 

Rough Transtation, 


After compliments, prayers, and blessings, be it known to you that after extreme suspense 
and expectation your letter from Simla reached safe and conferred great joy. May God grant 
that the desires of your heart be successfully realized. Oh gracious patron! I swear by the 
oath of yoursalt that no moment passes without my praying in your behalf. I pray that 


you may not forget me. 

The latest news here is that on Friday, 27th Rabi-ul-sani (11th), when engaged preaching 
in my mosque for the relief of my mind, a man well-clothed and of gentlemanly exterior 
entered and joined the audience. I lifted my hands and asked for a blessing on you, and with 
the congregation all attention. I turned my face to the wall and cried. The stranger cried like- 
wise. After service I went home; the stranger followed me to my house, and addressed me in 
Arabic. After some conversation I asked him his name. He replied—“ Where is the necessity 
for my name or address?” I quoted a passage from the traditions of our Holy Prophet, and 
explained that for friends it is necessary that they should make mutual communication of their 
names and personal particulars. He then said—* Well, then, my name is Mahomed Hassan, and 
you know me well, but eleven years or upwards have passed since our last meeting : at that 
time I was (kbidmutgar) servant to Nawab Atta Mabomed Khan, and with his consent left 
him and went to Mecca and Medina. Now I am in the service of the Sultan of Turkey, by 


whose order I am going to Kabul.” er Snipe a 

Whatever was possible I did for his comfort. On Saturday I paid him 5 ass a te 
Government Serai under the fort, and found he had a letter for the Amir in a cores a nee 
fine cloth of gold. The cover was sealed with the seal of the Sultan of Turkey. ; : : ae 
two superb carpets for prayers, richly worked in gold and silver; each was vat a ets for 
Rupees 5,000, or Rupecs 11,000 for the poit, ‘There is no doubt that simian carpets tp 
prayers would be most rare in avy other than that Court (Turkey). | “ ‘ver wassrworth 
box full of handkerchiefs, made of silk: one handkerchief worked in gol a lla se fieths tha 
at least Rupees 300. Another present was a large-sized teoking Say bliani ” in letters 
yard in size, illuminated with the names and titles of “ Hazrat Mahbu If The carpets and 
of gold. This Mahomed Hassan is taking up as_a present cco ee three days Mahomed 
handkerchiefs were from the Sultan of Turkey. Within the nee ve me srnitiae fn the mura- 
Hassan will start for Kabul. 1 enquired from him if pens ‘Niced to unite with Amir 
sillas. He said one was for the Shah of Bokbara, 10 which he jis advised t 


i si ary for 
i is bi door, namely Russia. It was necessary f 
TEP ey cere eee laa i Russia ; v whersise Russia would acquire 


him and the Amir to combine in tryia tae t. The Amir 

4 permanent ascendancy over fear se it would be too late to dire in ee Aas sean tuite 
as been written to much in the same terms for him to gird aaa angompectel Haji Ma- 

Russia, who is a “sakht kafer” (hard infidel). Not a sa indivi 

homed Hassan. Servants have been entertained for him here, 


APPENDIX XXIX. 


COPY OF THE INSTRUCTIONS FURNISHED TO THE ENVOY BY THE TURKISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


[Referred to in paragraph 143, Chapter VIII.) 
TRADUCTION. - 


Instructions données & S. E. Abmet Khouloussi Effendi, chargé d'une Mission Extraordinaire auprés de 
l' Afghanistan. 


D’aprés les informations obtenues Emir d’Afghanistan, Chir-Aly-Khan, pendant ces 
derniers temps est tombé sous l’influence de la Russie moyennant quelques subsides et des 
présents qui lui avaicnt été offerts par le Général Kaufmann, Gouverneur Russe en ‘Turkestan 
et moyennast la promesse d’une subyention annuelle, et qu’en vue de réaliser les projets de la 
Russe une foule d’intrigants furent expédiés a Caboul la Capitale d’Afghanistan. Le Viceroi 
des Indes, dans le but de neutraliser Jes intrigues et les projets de la Russie, avait demandé 1a 
permission de nommer des Agents aux endroits convenables de l’Afghanistan, Emir susnommé 
ayant vefusé la demande |’ Envoyé Anglais demeurant 4 Caboul fit rappelé. 


Sur cela, Chir-Aly-Khan déclara la guerre sainte contre les Anglais des Indes et poussa 
ala guerre Jes habitants de Afghanistan, cependant cette conduite fat reprouvé tant par 


PAkhounde de Swat que par les notables de Afghanistan, et la guerre avec les Anglais fat 
peremptoirement repoussée. 


Le fait que Chir-Aly-Khan a déclaré la guerre sainte aux Anglais, et !’ est laisse prendre 
& Pamorce de la politique Russe, a provoqué un grand mecontentement dans le pays des Afghans, 
et i] est probable que des conséquences désastreuses puissent en résulter pour la personne de 
YEmir. vas 

Le Gouvernement Ottoman mu par l’obligation que lui impose le Khalifat, croit de sor 
devoir de faire tous les efforts pour combattre les projects de conquéte pernicieux pour les races. 
Islamiques que la Russie a entreforis de réaliser dans la sus dite contrée; attendu qu’elle est en 
rapports d’Amitié sincere avec |’Angleterre et que cclle-ce est animée des meilleures intentions. 


Le fait que ? Emir de Afghanistan se laisse tromper par les intrigues de la Russie ne 
saurait avoit pour resultat que de précipiter ses états et ses sugets dans la gouffre ou sont tombés 
d’autres Gonvernements Islamiques qui dans ces derniers temps sout arrivés en leur dechin, 
ainsi que de pousser dans la méme voie les Gouvernements Islamiques voisins qui n’out pas 
encore perdu leur indépendance. L’Afghanistan par suite de sa position ne saurait attendre 
son salut que des rapports d’amitié avee l’Angleterre. Ne pas comprendre ce point et aller 
jusqu a déclarer la guerre & cette Puissance, c’est faciliter les vues de la Russie et accélérer Ja 
destruction compléte des communautés Islamiques de ces pays. 


Le Sublime Porte a pensé que soit sous le point de vue religieux, soit sous le point de vue 
@opportunité politique, i] est de son devoir sacré de s’empresser A prendre les mesures néces- 
sires pour prévenir de pareils désastres. Ce sont ces pensées qui ont provoqué la mission 
importante de S. E. Ahmet Khouloussi Effendi, Senlement afin de faciliter la réalisation de 
cet object important au milieu des intrigues de la Russie; qui ont commencé & y prendre 
racine, il est necessaire que nos dispositions soiént prises avec soin—e’est pour quoi, il a été 
jugé nécessaire de nommer un Agent 3 Peshawur, situé au nord de |’Industan, et qui est le 
dernier point ou aboutit le fil telegraphique, et une des villes les plus importantes de l’Inde, 
parmi celles qui sont limitrophes de |’Afghanistan. Cette charge ayant été donné & Abmet 
Effendi, membre du Conseil de l' Instruction Politique, il accompagnera le sus dit Ambassadeur 
a fin d’étré Vintermédaire au commencement de Vexecution de sa mission, et étre employé pour 
faire parvenir par la ligne de Peshawur la correspondence télégraphique qui sera Ee’changee 
avec Constantinople. Lal-Shah-Effendi, un notable Afghan, devait aussi accompager V Ambassade, 


le Sus dit Ambassadeur est tenu d’agir et de remplir sa mission en conformité des d’structions 
suivantes, 


Le susdit Ainbassadeur se rendra d’ici A Bombay par voie d’Egypte, et de JA en prenant 
avec lui Je Consul Ottoman Hussein Effendi,-arrivera & Peshawur. Ils’y ariétera alors provi- 
soirement afin de poser les bases de sa mission, et d’en régler action, parceque Chir-Aly-Khan 
ayant des penchants Russes ne saurait que préter Voreillé aux insinuations que Jes Russes dans 
leur anxiéte et leur frayeur A la nouvelle de ’envoie d’une Ambassade Extraordinaire de notre 
part a’empresseront de faire. Conséquemment il est a présumer que l’imir tachera de te pas 
faire savoir au peuple l’object de l’ Ambassade et de rendre celleci sans effet. 


Cependant ainse qu’il a été expliqué cidessus, ?Akhounde, qui réside & Swad, étant comme 
un guide pour le peuple, et tenant entre ses mains les rénes de opinion des habitants, la repro- 
bation de la conduite de Chir-Aly-Khan envers les Anglais a été partagée par Popinion publique, 

_ et la plupart, et peut étre la généralité des notables des ulemas du pays, penche vers les idées 
et les ordres de ’Akhound, conséquemment & Vencontre de la partialité pour les Russes de 
Chir-Alv-Khan, il est d’une majeure importance de gagner d’abord ?Akhounde et par son 
intermedinire les notables du pays. Ainsi lorsque le sus dit Ambassadeur arrivera & Peshawur 
il enverra immédiatement le susdit Alimet Effendi en compagnie de Lal Shah & la ville de 


{ clxv ] 


Swad pour faire savoir qu’il a été envoyé en mission éciale - 

naissance des séditions ourdies par la Russie a Vézard ue PA hast ie) qui ayant en con- 
aux habitants Mussalmans de ce pays la voie du salut, et de les éloigner 7 Nip te d’indiquer 
du mensonge de l’ennemi. u feu des intrigues et 


Cependant il dépend des efforts patriotiques d’uné personne émj é 
iéte comme l’Akhounde d’engager tout le moude DPobein aux Maieaites eee mde “A 
ee Be ae Junctions de notre 


En outre Ambassadeur fera son possible pour faire sayoi : 
: : yoir au peuple par d rmediai 
convenables qu’il arrive en Ambassade de la part de l’Auguste Caliphe. Bret, avanat ake 
: ; ao 


dans l’Afghanistan il tichera de gagner V’opinion générale t deprépar ille 
dann Ate hanistan xt 1 g , eb depreparer les moyens de encillér 


L’Ambassadeur aprés avoir accompli ces mesures se rendra 4 Caboul, qui est le sigge du 
Gouvernement, ayant avec lui le Consul Hussein Effendi et il aura une cateiaue avec Chic A 
Khan, a qui il remettra officiellement ses lettres de eréance, II visitera ensuite le Sadr Ager 
et le Cheik-ul-Islam de Emir et d’autres notables du pays qu’il devra traiter avee politesse et 
urbanité. Seulement comme il est dit que Chir-Aly-Khan a quelques ennemis et concurrants 
embrasser leur parti ouvertement Tendrait la tiche de la mission difficile. C’est pourquoi il 
faut étre attentif sur ce point dang les entrevues et conversations qui aurout lieu. 


A la suite des mesuresque l’ambassade prendrait durant sa residence a Peshawur en vue 
defaire connaitre sa mission, devant compléter ainsi l’emploi des moyens requis pour |’accom- 
plissement de son mandat, il expliquera dans sou entrevue avec Chir-Aly-Khan par des prenves 
irrécusables les vues de conquéte de la Russie 4 legard des Gouvernements Islamiques de 
VAsie Centrale, et aprés lui avoir donné bien 4 comprendre les intentions et les arriére-pensées 
de Vennemi; il lui representera que tandis que jusqua présent la Perse était l’cnnemi naturel 
de l’Afghanéstan par suite de sa position et de ses intérets, maintenant l’Afghanéstan devrait 
beancoup plus se mettre en garde contre Jes intrigues de la Russie qui s’avance de jour en jour 
dans le conquéte des communantés Islamiques du Turkestan, et qu’on doit profiter de la legon 
offerté par l'état digne de pitié des Gouvernements qui out deja disparu, que lorsque ils ont 
aboli le Gouvernements du Kokand et se snut emparés du pays, bien qt il fat évident aif ils 
pouvaient l’anéantir complétement, ils n’ont pas téuché au Gouvernement de Boukhara, et ils 
out laissé subsister ce pays uniquement pour ne pass’aliener |’Afghanistan, mais qu'il n’ya 
aucun doute que lorsquils auront une fois preparé les moyens de la conquéte de l Afghanistan 
ils semparerout du méme coup des deux pays; que la raison pour laquelle ils procédent 
lentement dans l’execution de leurs funestes desseins ne procéde que de la difficulté qui existé 
dang Venvoi des troupes et des munitions: que pour s’opposer a ces entreprises evidentes de la 
Russie le Gouvernement Afghan, profitant de la circonstance qi un Gouvernement puissant 
comme VAngleterre a des affinités avec les Indes, et qa il est ’ami dela Turquie, devrait faire 
tous ses efforts porer étre en paix avec celle Puissance ; que les Russes sous: les apparences de la 
justice font téut espéce d’intrigues pour s’emparer deson pays et pour annihiler son Gouverne- 
ment ; quen se prétant & de pareils procédés ent&chés de fausseté, il livre dun cdté al ennemi 
les 5 a’ 6 millions de Mahométans qui se trouvent sous sa jurisdiction, et il cause la destruction 
des Gouvernements Islamiques, qui sont situés dans le voisinage de V Afghanistan ; qu’une 
telle condiute désastrense étant en opposition avec la sainte loi du Prophéte, shies trae . 
été chargé par l’auguste Caliphe de I’Islam d’offrir des conseils sincéres: que S, M. I. en 


; d 
Venvoyant comme Ambassadeur n’ a aucunement en vue de toucher an Gouvernement, de 
i : ont Islam, pour empécher que leur 


Afghanistan mais senlement de montrer la voie du salut 4 I’Islar . 1 

pays ne devienne la proie de l’ennemi, et pour préserver leur undepennen oy aM a id valet 
guerriére des habitants de VAfghanistan étant connue 2 Dunivers pe ve a vatanaoins 
de tous les Gouvernements que de notre temps, pour repousser les Bec dtiens dy 150) tile 
Se procurent des troupes et des armes, a soin de preparer une ar al a aeeat aie wren 
hommes il, pourra toujours resister aux attaques de la Russie, ett : 
conserver l’independance de son pays. 


L’Ambassadeur expliquera tout cela 
P Akhounde il lui fera part de ces vues 
paroles on en faits de tout ce qi il pent pour contr 
ence de la Russie. I] fera son possible pour rcnouve 
tau et le Gouvernement de S, M. Britannique. = — 

L’Ambassadeur mettra le plus grand soin dans Fadop Bee ated “que 
detailler s’eparement 4 chacun desnotables du pays les Oe scans paral ie 
Indiquée il aura faites 4 Chir-Aly-Khban, aiusi que de ‘0 
Mediaires, de S 

Enfin, lorsqiil aura une entrevue avec ee era l fe 
marques de respect quil aura montrées 4 Chir-Aly-Khan, 
sa bienveillance. . oni-dere. 

Ces details ne sout basés que sur des considerations résultant ie sur les lienx est 

La conduite 4 suivre en présence des circonstances qui se pro 
laisse entiérement & l’habilité de Ambassadeur. . dit Ahme 

Qnand il aura réussi & remplir sa mission il {sine 1 Hedjets 1294. 
et il se retournera & Constantinople par voie de Bombiy 

[Secre¢ despatch, Noa, 55, dated 9th August.) 


en détail, et en die forme. De méme quand il verra 
dans la limite de ces details, et il he négligera Hea 
ibuer d soustraire Afghanistan a Pinflu- 
Jer les relations d’amitie entre ’Afghanis- 


es et il téchera de 


de la maniére sus 
de fidéles inter- 


wad il lui prodiguera les mémes 
ra tous ses efforts pour gagner 


t Effendi 4 Peshawur, 


APPENDIX XXX. 


INSTRUCTIONS WITH REFERENCE TO THE RECEPTION AND JOURNEY THROUGH INDIA 
OF THE TURKISH ENVOY* 


[Referred to in paragraph 145, Chapter VIII.] 


1. The main principles to be always kept in view are— 
(2) that nothing be done to associate the Government of India and its authorities with 
the Mission ; 
(6) that, subject to this condition, no suitable courtesy or hospitality be omitted. 
2. The Envoy should be received on landing by an 
+ The Viceroy leaves it to Sir R. official of the British Government and honored with a salute 


Temple to decide what official shall 

receive the Envoy on landing, but he of 15 guns.t . 

inclines to ctu by baat cou- 8. Envoy and suite should be lodged as comfortably 
Be eal connected with 28 possible both at Bombay and wherever they may stay en 
the local Government. route, and the former should receive an allowance of Rupees 


100 per diem. 


4. It is most undesirable that the Envoy should remain for any length of time in 
Bombay. His stay at that place should, accordingly, be abridged by all means compatible 
with courtesy. Explanations on this point will be made by Major Bradford to the Turkish 
Consul-General in accordance with His Excellency’s verbal instructions. 


5. A discreet and competent officer will be appointed by the Bombay Government to 
accompany the Mission to the frontier. This officer will communicate with the local autho- 
rities on the subject of the Envoy’s journey, and settle with them as to the necessary details 
in regard to whieh local Governments will be instructed to act on his requisitions. 


6. Deputations to the Turkish Envoy from public bodies, visits from newspaper corre- 
spondents, and interviewing, whether at Bombay or elsewhere, should be discouraged and 
prevented by all available means. 


7. A saloon and first class carriage should be provided for the Envoy and suite for his 
journey by rail, and private refreshment rooms set apart at all stations where he may stop for 
meals, The officer in charge of the Mission will prevent interested persons from taking 
advantage of such opportunities to interview the Envoy or to present addresses. 


8. Atthe Railway Stations of places where the Envoy stops for the night, he will be 
received and accompanied to his residence by the district officer, and if the station is a military 
station, a salute of 15 guns will be fired on his arrival and departure, in the event of such 
arrival or departure being during daylight. 

9. The dates and hours on which the Envoy is to arrive at, or depart from, the places 
on his route should be kept as secret as may be practicable. 


10. The local authorities of the places at which the Envoy may pass the night or 
require temporary lodging of any kind should provide for the Envoy and his suite a private 
house sufficiently commodious, and as far removed as possible from the native town or bazaar, 
and within easy reach of the district or divisional officer. 


11. Such house should be provided during the Envoy’s stay thereat with a police 
guard; no military sentry need be provided. 


12. The officer in charge of the police-guard should receive instructions to report 
to the proper authority the names of all persons visiting the Envoy. 


13. he officer in charge of the Mission will be considered responsible for the Envoy’s 
passage through India, with all possible quietness and unobstrusiveness, but at the same time 
with every courtesy and hospitality that can be shown. He will keep the Foreign Secretary 
constantly informed of the progress of the Mission, noting any incidents which may occur, 
and keeping the Government of India informed of the daily address to the Mission. 


14, Itis advisable that the Mission should not remain 24 hours at Lahore or any 
other large Mahomedan town on his journey to the frontier. Arrangements should, therefore, 
be made lor affording the Envoy and his suite such rest as they may need at Allahabad, and 
for passing them on without detention at Lahore to Jhelum. It is undesirable that he should 
remain any length of time at Peshawur: he will therefore be expected to stay at Rawal Pindee 
until he receives from Peshawur intimation that the necessary arrangements have been made 
by the Amir for his safe conduct to Kabul, and will then proceed on his journey without 
passing a night in Peshawur. 


15. Major Bradford will explain to the Turkish Corisul-General confidentially the 
necessity for avoidance of all ostentation in the progress of the Mission through India and 
the impossibility of allowing the Envoy and suite to make a prolonged stay in any of the 
Mabomedan towns in India, and more especially Peshawur, 

16. The Turkish Consul-General will probably accompany the Envoy to the frontier ; 
if he does so, and does not proceed to Kabul, he will be expected to return at once to Bombay. 


© To Major Bradford, No. 1777P., dated 23rd July. 


APPENDIX xxx]. 


SYUD LALL SHAH. 
[Referred to in paragraph 146, Chapter F III) 


The following information has been supplied by Kazi Syud Abmud :— 


“Syud Lall Shah is originally a native of a place in the Ra i ivisi 
| wul Pind 

for many years in Peshawur, where he got married, and has OE ta pase rai 
About 16 years ago he went to Kabul, and thence to Herat and Meshed, where he she ral fos 
wore nes coe ree he went to Teheran, where he married a Persian of the Syud 
family, and stayed about two years. Subsequently he went to C i 18 sai 
fs nly, and stayed abont two q ly onstantinople, where he is said 

“When at Peshawur, he was known to be aman of a dissolute ch imi 
ait Nena Masta rin: bi iat a SSO character, and similar 


“ Being a Syud, he followed no profession while at Peshawur and like his breth 
(Syuds) depended for his maintenance on the charity of the ‘ Murids’ (disciples) of his father 
who was known to be a holy man. : 

“Chand Badshah and Zuman Shah are the other members of the family to which Lall 
Shah belongs.” 

Captain Hunter's Memo., dated 28th Captain Hunter, when at Constantinople in 1875, col- 
July 1876. lected the following information regarding him :— 

“ My informant heard of this man through one of the Hindustani Fakira at the Takauja, 
who described him as a native of some place near Peshawur, but not in British territory, and 
that he had arrived in Constantinople about a year ago. My informant went to his house to 
see him, but he was not there. But he saw a man who was living in the same house, from 
whom he enquired the name of Lall Shah’s village. We said he did not know, bat that it 
was something like Lall Shah’s own name. It struck me that the place might be Lalpura. I 
thought it possible that Lall Shah might be Major Macdonald’s murderer, so I did all I could 
to hear more about him, but failed, and my informant afterwards heard that he had left 
Stamboul.” 

Captain Hutchinson, District Superintendent of Police, in reporting the arrival, &., of 
the Mission party at Jhelum, wrote as follows regarding Lall Shah :— 

“There is, with the party, a Syud, a native of Pindi Gheb, who afterwards went to 
Peshawur and Kabul, and thence to Constantinople, where be has resided for the last nine 
years. He brought with him letters for Mirza Azam Beg from his son, who is at Constanti- 
nople, and on arrival he sent for him to the house. * * * * * * Tam of opinion 
that from what I know of the movements of the Syud Lall Shab while at Jhelum, that he 
is a man who ought to be carefully watched.” . 

From Commissioner of Rawul In a subsequent letter, Captain Hutchinson reported 
Pindee, received 24th September. what these movements were— 
“Colonel Disbrowe, the Envoy, the Consul-General from Bombay, and myself left at 


Mr. Merk remained behind to look after the remainder of the party and 
he last carriages; on the way from the 


alked (notwithstanding the great heat) 


once for my house. i 
the baggage. Syud Lall Shah was put into one of ¢ 
station, he stopped the coachman, and got out and w 


to the Post Office. h t b ] 
“The Agent, Military Horse Van, after sending off all the party to my Dungiow, 

returned to She Post Ofte, and there he found Lall Shah seated on a charpoy ropa age 

number of natives about the state of Turkey and the war. He recognized him at once, au 

induced him to return to my bungalow in a carriage. iv Staonal: when 
“In the evening at the dinner table I noticed that Lall Shah » brite Jeluaiager = 

I enquired where hear, I was informed that he had just heard of the death of his son at 


Peshawur, and therefore could not appear. 


“Phe next morning he was absent again, i 
Azam Beg, and that be had there been receiving visi 
Native Hospital Assistant, and a Mou ee school. 
time to proceed with the party to Rawul Pindee. : ; it 

“I should not have taken much notice of these movements if be bee acted openly; 1 
was the secrecy with which be went about, which was especially picasa ee, 
“ His visit to Mirza Azam Beg alone would not have been noticed kt 
natural he should go to see him, having met his son in Constantinaplesiaes's 
several letters.” : behaved much in the same 

’ At Rawul Pindee Lall Shah behave eee 
August, avd Wo, ‘866s dated rd way as at Jhelum.* The following is an account of hig visit 


arnieat bers to Sirdar Jalaludin :— oy 
we and said he was going to see _the Brigadier- 


fe a. Lall Shah got into a carriage an . in lived. 
Getccal, bar ae aiasitone aka the coachman if he knew where Sirdar Jalaludin li 


ain, and I found that he was at the house of Mirza 
ce tes back, among whom were Karim Elahi, the 
He only returned to my house in 
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Deputy Inspector Harsukh Rae was near enough to overhear the question, and volunteered 
his services, and conducted him to the house. After conversing with Jalaludin on ordinary 
topics, Lall Shah mentioned that the former Sultan (Azeez) lost his throne, because he wished 
to be on friendly terms with Russia. Jalaludin replied that he had read of it in the papers 
how the Sultan committed suicide : on which Lall Shah said he had done nothing of the kind 
but had been made away with, but it had been given out as a suicide to prevent excitement. 
Lall Shab also said that the present Sultan was very much liked. Lal! Shah also said that he 
should like to see Turkey, Kabul, and Swat friends; and that they should join together and 
assist each other in time of need. He also stated that if the Envoy succeeded, Ahmed Hillam 
Effendi would remain as Turkish Ambassador at Kabul, and’Abmed Effendi in the same posi- 
tion at Peshawur. That he, Lal] Shah, was going to start in a few days for Swat, to see the 
Akhund, rejoin the Envoy at Peshawur, and proceed thence to Kabul; and that he would, if 
possible, return vid Bagdad to Turkey. Lall Shah also stated that he was married to o distant 
relative of the Sultau, and had a son by this wife. Lall Shah then proposed an interview 
between Jalaludin and the Envoy, but Jalaludin said he would do whatever the Envoy wished.” 


The Envoy was made aware of the Syud’s character, and 


Telegram from Deputy Commissioner, arranoements were made to watch the latter’s mov 
Peshawur, dated 6th September. Poche se aud Kabul ements at 


APPENDIX XXXII. 


(TRANSLATION OF AN ACCOUNT OF THE INTERVIEY 
s VIEWS OF 

1HE AMIR OF KABUL DURING THE MONTHS OF Ate TURK 

PREPARED BY SYUD LALL SHAH. TEMBER 


ISH MISSION WITH 
AND OCTOBER 1877, 


[ Heferred fo in paragraph 148, Chapter FIL.) 


At 9 a.M., on the 27th September, all the members of the Mission i 
the Amir’s presence by }V ‘bulla Kha een into 
a ee de sh oe Y Pusteut Habibulla Khan. A guard 
« a fj J 
were conducted through the room ordinarily oveupied by. Sino ee ge Ne 
ing the place where the Amir was seated, he got up and came forward t an ae 
‘ t gol © ree 
pee re seedings with Turkish aticubtie the nee 
; sented the firman of the Sult ved it it 
of the Amir, who received it most graciously, and, after auto: aoe he dace 
to the Mustaufi. Then returning to his place, the Amir sat down, and invited apt tb be 
ri al ee a most welcome. Consider this as 
; your own home. would have giv ic i i 
the day of your arrival, but I was unwell. Now I am very ine better and ald ae 
of you. The Sultan is the guardian of Mecca and Medina; and, as you are his delemiten, 
am highly pleased at your having come. What news of the foxes (English), and what is their 


First interview of Missiou. 
Sultan’s letter presented. 


Amir’a welcome to Envoy. 


intention ?” 
Envoy.—“T observed nothing but their chicanery The (English) sa 
. e _ s th 
friends of the Government of Islam, but they are not its arellcwishers the Huspcncate al 
one. Should the Russians occupy Constantinople, the English look upon Egypt as their por- 
tion. Our Government (Lurkish) is not at ali satisfied with them.” r 
Hosain Effendi.‘ What did the English do for us at the late International Conference 
that we should expect anything from them now? I do not entertain the smallest hope of 


friendship from them.” 
Amir.—“ What are the Russians like? Are they deceitful, or can they be trusted?” 


Euvoy.— They are all deceitful.” 
Amir.—* All infidels are of one mind, but what is the condition of France ?” 


Envoy.—“ They likewise are devils.” 
Amir.— The European powers can never be our friends. We, Pathans, are the descend- 
ants of the Israclites. We came from Syria, and were converted to Mahomedanism during 
the time of Khalid, when our ancestors emigrated to these parts.” 
At this stage of the interview, we all stood up with the Amir, and the Envoy displayed 
Sultan's pif r the presents sent by the Sultan, The most important gifts 
MSI BCAAs ESrae tens were handed to the Amir, one by one, by the Envoy. A 
copy of the Koran, a holy hair of the Prophet, and a sacred curtain of the shrine of Mecca, 
received special reverence, and were kissed by the Amir. Then certain standards (fags) were 
presented ; after which the Amir sat down, the rest of the company following his example, 
The remainder of the Sultan’s gifts were laid out before him, among which were a number of 
Turkish caps. Taking up one of them, the Amir removed his own hat ; and, placing it on 
his head, he continued seated with the Turkish cap ou his head for some time. 
The Amir, then, turning to Baha Effendi, Ibrahim Effendi, Khurshaid, and Farhad, 
; ; ‘ spoke to each of the members of the Mission most kindly and 


Close of interview. ly. The Envoy complained that his foot pained 
dar er eee on a leave. We then left and returned 


him ; and, as he felt uncomfortable, he desired permissi en left : 
to our quarters, contrary to the wishes of the Amir, who showed every indication of being 
desirous for us to remain and continue the conversation. 

the Envoy remarked that the 


After the interview, when we had returned to our quarters, 2 respect, in 
Amir had failed to pay him (ihe Brees Se ies also 


Envoy’s unfavorable impression. having failed to come out and receive him. 
surprised at the Amir not having the firman of the Sultan read a to i tare seas 
from saying anything against the Russians, but had hee a ibaé lle Sultan’s firman 
and proposed to at once telegraph to the Sadr Azim Ce ia urteous; that Russian in- 
had been presented, but that the Amir’s reception bad not been ; 


i ir -e ill of the English. After expressing 
fluence was in the ascendant ; ang Se ae ene 7 Lag cael heh seater 


* . " i h 
Telegram to Grand Vizir. consultation with Hosain Effendi, ae Sn ane 
y , ng to . i 
wur. I could not learn its contents. The Envoy, probably owing 


Bg eee A i i He was reserved and avoided 
ee tite wenn aie It was evident that be had coaiplanied 
tae Ervogea b § my having taken precedence of him a i 

elt i ed with me. Next morning Hakim 
hat, hen they were in attendance upon 


Effendi. 


Ill feeling between Hosnin Effendi to the Envoy 
and Lail Shah, interview and felt a 


Khan Peshawuri and the Moulvie Mirakhor told me that, w 
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the Envoy the evening previous, alluding to precedence, the Envoy had explained to them that 
“Syud Lall Shah ranked below Hosain Effendi; and that he had done wrong in taking pre- 
eedence of him at the interview with the Amir, who should be warned not to trust Lall Shah.” 
I, in truth, did not take precedence of Hosain Effendi by virtue of my position; but went 
before him, in order to be close to the Envoy, so as to act as interpreter, as he was ienorant of 
the Afghan languages. To questions put by the Amir, I would have answered in keeping with 
local custom. ‘This was the only reason which influenced me, without regard to my position, 
From that time, on every occasion, Baha and Ibrahim Effendis were placed above me. ‘The 
Envoy ever after considered me in quite a subordinate position, and acted in keeping with his 
own ideas. Hosain, Baha, and {brahim Effendis, all three, even at meals, took precedence of 
me. I was invariably last. 


On the 29th September, the Amir’s agents came to our quarters, and accompanied us into 
his presence, where we received a most cordial and hearty wel- 
come. When we were all seated, and the usual enquiries 
after our respective healths had been concluded, the Amir addressed the Envoy in the following 
terms :— 

“My Government has been highly honored by the Sultan, greatly in excess of all similar 
honors ever paid to it by other Mahomedan rulers, and I am 
most grateful. May God Almighty ever maintain the power 
of the Sultan! What can I do, situated between two Powers? On one side I have the 
Russians, and on the other side the English, who have indicated signs of aggression on my 
dominions. Before ridding myself of both, I can do nothing. Yes, if not interfered with, I 
would undertake to settle Persia’s fate. God willing, in two or three months, I would dispose 
off the Persians, and sweep them off the face of the earth; then joining the Sultan, I would 
devote my life, property, and wealth, inthe defence of Islam. The English constantly urge 
me to allow their agents into my country. How can IJ consent? All Afghans look upon 
infidels as their enemies. If I, out of regard for their friendship, allowed English 
agents into my territories, the people are certain to create a disturbance, and assassinate 
them. What possible explanation could I then offer to the English Government? I 
consequently abstain from consenting to their proposal. The Russians are likewise 
devils (Shaitan), devoted to the extermination of Islam; but God, who is the up-lifter 
of the faith, will never permit its downfall at their desire. His intentions are just 
(alamgiri). They have, on various occasions, sent their agents to me, invariably Ma- 
homedans of Samarcand and Tashkend, with numerous proposals, but I have consented to 
none, Both nations (English and Russians) propose to furnish me with officers to instruct my 
army, and to reform my administration. If the offer came from the Sultan, I would willingly 
accept of the offer; but as the other nations are infidels, I do not require such help of them. 
With reference to the medals and other presents sent by the Sultan for the officers of my 
Government, I regret to say that the appointments of Sadr Azim and Dabir-ul-Mulk are at 
present vacant. I, therefore, beg of you to leave the medals and presents with me to be made 
use of hereafter, and to be conferred upon those whom I may consider most deserving.” 


The Envoy here remarked that he wished to say something in private. Then every one 


Second interview of Mission. 


Awir’s speech to Envoy, 


Envoy's eecret interview. left the room, leaving the Amir alone with the Envoy ; but, 
as they could not carry on a conversation without an inter- 
Departure of other members. preter, Hosain Effendi was asked to join the Envoy. After 


we had been seated outside for some time, Baha Effendi remarked that he did not consider it 
proper to be sitting outside; so we all returned to our respective apartments crest-fallen. and 
ashamed. 


The Envoy with Hosain Effendi remained with the Amir, who spoke to them of the 
state of his own country; complained of the Amir of 
Kashgar; condemned the Khan of Khokand as a traitor to 
his country and religion ; referred at some length to the progress made by Afghanistan, and of 
his own exertions in manufacturing arms and increasing his army. He then complained of the 
English having entered Beluchistan in violation of their treaty ; of their proposal to locate 
agents in his possessions; and of his refusal, as he considered it injurious to himself, to allow 
Europeans within his territories; and, in a matter of this nature, he insisted that every ruler 
was the best judge of the interests of his own country. 


Then the letters from the Grand Vizir (in Turkish) and Shaikh-ul-Islam (in Arabic) 
Letters of Grand Vizir and Shaikh. ‘Were presented to the Amir, who called in Kazi Abdul Kader, 
ul-lelam presented. and directed him to read them: the Kazi could only read the 
ihe one in Arabic, and that with difficulty. ‘The letter from the 

Grand Vizir was subsequently translated and submitted to the Amir. 


Next day, Sunday, the 30th September, the Amir sent Mustaufi Habibulla Khan and 
Auir's message to Envoy. Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, Kandahari, to the Envoy to enquire © 
him whether he had come to Kabul simply in the interests of 
the Sultan to form friendship between Turkey and Afghanistan, or as a mediator between the 
Amir and the English. To this enquiry the Envoy replied that he was no mediator, but had 

come simply as an agent of the Sultan. 
On the 2ud October the Envoy caught a cold, and was slightly indisposed. Hakim 
Hivoy: iulivpoees Hosain Shah was sent by the Amir to prescribe for him, and 
Sirdar Bahadur Gulam Nax Band Khan came several times 

to enquire after his health. 


Diecussion at secret interview. 
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On the 4th October, by special desire of the Amir, I paid m 
Sleek AM. He received me most 
other person was pre i 
gation by expressing his extreme salishibtin with te honor pid ee commenced ce Be 
Turkish Mission, and then said—“ I am most desirous to join the Sultan al ‘ tle ae 
ig the supporter and guardian of Islam; but I regret that I caunot spurte hema sg 
absence of all communication. Otherwise I would unite with him, and davate aie lite - 
wealth to his service. I am an Israelite, and our real home is in Arabia, B tp te af sod, 
may there be unity and friendship in Islam! God willing, such will yet be the on oe 


After some further conversation, I alluded to the Envoy, and proposed to the Amir that 
it was necessary that he should cend an agent of his to the 
Sultan, to which the Amir agreed. He next asked me several 
questions, to which I answered to the best of my ability. He also questioned me concernin 
other powers. Of the Russians, the Amir remarked —“ They 
_ _ ate inveterate enemies of the faith. I am situated between 
two Governments, and am in a dilemma, I can at present do nothing but keep aloof from 
both: fidelity was not to be expected from either; they both consult their own interests 
Ihave just heard of the arrival of a Russian agent at Mazara Sharif; he will soon vratich 
Kabul. I am at present unacquainted with bis mission. The former agent, Saif-uddin, living 
in the house of Mahomed Yusuf Khan, has been here for the last seven months. A letter 
rexeived the same day from my agent at Bokhara, informs me that a party of Russian troops 
had arrived at a place nine miles from Bokhara, where it was to remain for some days, 
and march on the 24th September for Sberabad. ‘The object of the Russians is to make 
a display of their power. Calling themselves my friends, they offer me the use of their troops. 
I fully understand that they are trying to circumvent me; and I am convinced that the 
promises of these people are not worthy of credence. All Christians desire the extermination 
of Mahomedanism from the face of the earth. It is best for 
me to bide my time and see what God decrees. Persia is a 
great barrier between me and the Sultan, 1 entertain hopes that with the belp of the Sultan 
it will be removed.” 


Our conversation in connection with Persia lasted some time. The Amir most conde- 
a scendingly spoke in praise of my travels, ‘To command res- 
Close of interview with Lall Shab. pect ia foreign land is a difficult task. Sirdar Sher Ali 


Khan, Arsulla Khan, and Asmut-ulla Khan came in; then Kazi Abdul Kader was sent for. 

I twice solicited permission to withdraw. ‘I'he Amir, on each occasion, satd—“‘ Sit quiet, it is 

a fast, we'll converse.” When Kazi Abdul Kader put in his appearance, the Amir ceased 

to converse on matters of importance. After a couple of hours the Amir allowed me to leave, 
conferring upon me tokens of special favor. : 7 

On the 6th October, Saturday, all the members of our Mission again waited upon 

Neen 5 as the Amir. When we were in the outer enclosure, the Amir 

Phied tnteryiewof -Bisolin hailed us with the usual salutations of welcome. The Envoy 


replied as we entered the Amir’s audience room. After most cordial greetings, the any 
commenced general conversation, and after a time turned to 
polities, saying—“ I am much beholden to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment; that I, an insignificant Afghan Chieftain, bave been honored by the arrival of so 


impor issi i o highly enlightened, and carry with 
important a Mission, the members of which are s - auly ee ee ore 


them the Insignia of the Sultan. I have been great n ¢ ; . 
respect this (olen of affection; and, removing eee Bom eee ces Act 

Awir’s relations with Russia. Se en iene Uk is now eight months since aa 
Russian agent has been seated in Kabul, begging for a reply to his Seed woe ae a 
received. News has just reached me that another agent bas arrived a ae a A Aginibe 
panied by a man of the Amir of Bokbara. They are daily expect re nating. but what 
know what to do with them. The Russians’ are devils ; Shey aunicersian ‘Muta-walli’ of the 
concern their own interests. An Agent of mine is at Bokbara; he Synd Babu Jan, Lall 
shrine at Mazara Sharif, and a Syud of Kunar, grandson ot ae ae ! vilready spoken to you 
Shah knows him.” And, turning to me, the Amir remarked — & Sane coutinued—“ To- 
of him.” J replied—“ Yes, Sir, you have spoken of bim. The Fab ut 5 000 Russian troops 
day a letter has come from him, 1n whieb he reports that a party ee aie lenve for Shberabad, 
had arrived at a place some nine koss from Bokhara, and was about 


i -nown what is the real object of the 
ich is quite ¢ i a It is not yet known what is - 3 
i eee Eee caverta Wit '¢ will be known on the arrival of his 


i=) * 4 i ror upe my possessions. 
: iy ave ence cached Ipen n 
avent. The i nglish have 


8. . . rithout my consent 
Quetta has been taken up as a permanent military ee DY Me aid Sitsher treaty 
according to what rules of friendship, and in aptordan cs ae “peat and then to enter the 
indeed] Js such the good faith of all Powers? First to make 3 - ice any circumstances, 
possessions of others without their consent! Such conduet can sda in Afehanistan, With- 
be justifiable, That country from time immemorial ees va monthly evan 
out reference to me the Khan was a it is best for me to keep oor cn raid 
urkis = 
Russians and the English. At the present time I ‘becty to do wit 
ment; all my vcaseets are at its service. You are at full liberty 


Y respects to him at 10 


Private interview with Lall Shah. graciously ai private : nee 


Awir’s Agent to Constantinople. 


Awir's views of the Russians. 


Auwir’s views of Persia. 


Awir’s speech. 


Amir’s displeasure with English. 


t. It has been a 
most. seri istake. Under the circumstances, ares to the 
rious mistake om greatly beholden them what you 
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consider proper. If the Turkish Government can remove these Powers, well and good. 1 will 
wait for some time in expectation. If nothing transpires 
from your direction, then, having no other alternative, J will 
do whatever is most judicions respecting my own interests. My hands are in the mouths of 
each of these Powers. I will for certain, and of necessity, form an alliance with one of them 
Hereafter the Sultan will have no cause for complaint against me. You who are present te 
witness that I make this statement in sincerity, and not intending to deceive. I have publiely 
made the same declaration throughout my possessions with the assistance of the religious 
teachers of the present time. These facts have been pointedly made public. I regret the dis. 
tanee which separates me from the Sultan; otherwise I would attend upon him in person, or 
else send my heir-apparent to him. At present I have no choice, Iam helpless. This country 
is yours; do not look upon it as mine, but as your very own. You have come here to so great 
a distance with considerable trouble; all I possess, together with my country, is at the service 
of the Sultan and of his Government.” 


Amir’s final resolve. 


On the 12th October we again attended upon the Amir. After welcoming us, he sail— 
“The letters from the Grand Vizir and the Shaikh-ul-Islam 
distinctly enjoined friendship with the English, but such does 
Aumir's speech to Envoy. not transpire from your (Turkish Envoy) representations. You 
declare that you have come to form an alhance with Islam, and have no other object ; but the 
Grand Vizir and the Shaikh-ul-Islam pointedly allude to the English as their friends, and appeal 
to me, as the Chief of the Afghans, to declare war with the Russians, accepting the English as my 
friends. ‘The letters further declare that the English have always been my friends, and are etill 
friendly disposed towards me ; on which account J am advised to be at unison with them, and to 
be faithful to their interests. The Russians are alluded to as the enemies of Islam, who desire 
the complete removal of Mahomedanism from the face of the globe; and I am requested to 
declare war against them, provided I have the power. It is for you to judge what am I to do 
now. For me, at present, both Powers are alike; both are causing me anxiety. The Russians, 
up to the present, have not encroached upon my possessions. 
The English, in violation of their treaty and engavements, 
have invaded my country. Such conduct is opposed to good faith, Beluchistan was in sub- 
jection to me; the Beluch Khans were with me; between them and me a treaty existed. 
T used to send them khilluts; they acknowledged my supremacy. ‘The English have made 
several grave mistakes: (1) an Englishman, deputed by his Government, incited to rebellion 
an undutiful son of mine; they have come into my house and made themselves a fixture. 
They have taught the son of the Khan of Beluchistan to rebel, and promised his friend a 
place at Delhi. I heard of their intentions; but watching their opportunity, they enticed 
him away, and presented him with khilluts. I have decided upon electing my heir, and bave 
chosen Abdulla Jan in this matter. I desire no interference, and intend to adhere to my 
choice during my existence. After my death, God’s will be done. Letters of submission 
were received by me from the Khans of Beluchistan-—one from Khodadad Khan and another 
from Majlah Ahmud. I sent both the letters to the English Government. Up to the pre- 
sent moment, the letters have not been returned to me, nor have I received a reply. What 
manner of friendship is this? If they desire to enter Beluchistan, they should have sent 
word to me to depute my agent there. Considering that the English never agree to any of my 
proposals, I decided that it was best for me to refrain from sending agents or writing letters. 
Quetta is within my limits, that side Sidader and this side Pishing. This matter is not credit- 
able to them, and the result will never be to their advantage. No ruler ever acts in this wise. 
Subsequently troops were collected at Rawulpindi and Kohat. I, having no alternative, col- 
lected all my co-religionists, and explained to them that the infidels were encroaching from 
both sides, and that I was in danger. Appealing to them as Mahomedans, I begged of them 
to join me in protecting their country. As for me, I explained that I was but a poor beggar; 
if any person entered my house, so long as I had life 1 would fight; until all of my religion 
were annihilated, not till then would I seek a place of refuge. I am prepared for any con- 
tingency, having well considered all the circumstances. You who have come as an Envoy 
from so great a Power—your letters contain advice to form friendship with the English— 
-having heard my explanation, say what am I to do. Are you agreeable to my making over 
my country to the English? If the Government of the Sultan, in truth, desires me to con- 
tinue friendship with the English, let it enquire of the English why they have encroached 
upon Afghanistan, and let it advise them to return to their own limits, and to respect their 
treaty. In this matter, whatever is decided upon by the Sultan with the English, I am pre- 
pared to abide ly his decision, Please acyuaint the Sultan of my intentions, so that in the 
future there may be no cause for complaint against me. Also inform the Sultan that you have 
communicated with me on the subject of forming a friendly alliance with the English, 
but that I declined. I beg to urge upon you that this is no time for you to go to Mecea; 
on the contrary, you should hasten your return to Constantinople, and explain matters to the 
Sultan. After doing so, you will be at leisure to go where you please. It is incumbent upon 


every person to first discharge the duty entrusted to him, and then to attend to his own 
affairs.” 


Fourth interview of Mission. 


Amir’s diaplensure with the English. 


Aavoy.— 1 have been charged simply with the duty of cementing the ties of Islam, and 
Envoy's explanation of his Mission. Othing more, as explained to you at my first, second, aD 
pei aie ck se" third interviews. I am charged with uo other message, but 
was simply entrusted with what has been fully explained to you.” 
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Amir.—T cannot credit what you say; 
; : : say ; you have b 
incite war against the Russians, and to cement the former ieetihel os by your Government. to 
how ia it that you do not thus declare yourself 7” riendship with the English ; 


Notwithstanding considerable discussion, the Envo 
Aa “ati Fie: “nvoy would not give j 
to the Seistan deputation, conducted by the late Sy givein, I then alluded 
Pollock. yud Nur Mahomed Shah and Sir Richard 
Amir erplained,—" The epntaihy was connected with a boundary dispute between 
and Persia, ‘The British Envoy at Teheran, Sir R me 
. from Todia, and Syud Nur Mahomed Shah tecture’ 
assembled on the spot. After considerable enquiry, the decision arrived at was th stan, 
waste was mine, and the rich and productive lands were the Shah’s. The ne : a 
to writing, duly sealed and signed, and still exists. However, whatever happened did . uce 
All the condescension shown by me, and the attentions paid by me to the aria appen. 
guests, availed nothing.” org as my 
On the 13th October Shaghassi and Hakim Khan came, and invited Hosain Effendi and 
Amir’s interview with Hosnin Effendi myself (Lall Shah) to the presence of the Amir, when 
and Lall Shah. _ approaching him, we saluted and paid our respects, The Amir, 
after enquiring after our respective healths, said—‘ I have sent for you in order that you ma ; 
thoroughly understand the contents of the letters brought by you.” y 


The Mirza was sent for, and ordered to read the letters. 


Seistin deputation. 


The Sultan’s letter was read first, After the usual preliminaries, mention was made of 
estate ok Bulbariti Tain: the delegation of the Mission to Afghanistan, laudation of 
Islam, then of the Government of Afghanistan, and, lastly, a 


hope was expressed that the friendship now formed would be firm and lasting. 


The letter from the Grand Vizir, after the formal preamble, gave certain particulars of 
ecto the present condition of ‘Turkey, and closed with the advi 
Vizir ; : i ys ar © aevice 
Renae ONE NEE LeHtee to form an alliance of friendship with the English, 


After the reading of this letter, the Amir remarked—* The advice offered is most accept- 
4 able; but the Grand Vizir is evidently not informed of the 
b s Bog f : 4 , ° 
Pie TESTES Sate LA behaviour of the English in their relations with me. They 


have possessed themselves of my country, and are vaunting their strength before me. How is 
it possible for us to become friends. Such a contingency to be brought about is most difficult 


and far removed,” 
The letter from Shaikh-ul-Islam was much to the same 


purport, ; 
After the reading of the letters, conversation turned upon Beluchistan, when the Amir 
Biluchist ; ; said—" The Khan of Beluchistan is at present here, and bas 
spit alike Ha arrived displeased at the hands of the English. I have not yet 
informed my ministers. He will on no account subordinate himself to the English. It is, as is 
eerally reported, that the Khan of Khelat looks to me forsupport. It may be asked that, if the 
Khan looked to me, how was it that he attended the Delhi Durbar? I declare that be was hood- 


winked into going. Briefly, the facts of the case are, that at first the English incited the people 
I pacified them 


to rebel against their Khan. ‘They came to my Durbar with their complaints. I pa 
completely, and wrote to the English desiring them to join me in working 4 reconciliation pebrsen 
the Khan and his people. No reply was condescended to my reference. After that the ng is 
wrote repeatedly asking me to depute an agent of mine. In this proposal there ee ery 
It was cold weather at the time, and I seut no one. Their object was pubrequenyy iscovere 
here, namely, that the English, with the help of my agent, might be evable " sequire 8 
knowledge of the country, and then build a fort of their own. On this aes aap 
from sending any man of my own, Finally, English agents were instrumenta inet ing : 
reconcilistion between the Khan and his tribe. Without reference to me, aed it ie ' 
troops at Quetta, and took the Kban to Delhi, agrecing to allow him pliner ; ba ily. 
From these facts I am convinced that the English are selfish, and I, ee Lak ee 
friendship. I maintain that Quetta, from the time of Ahmed uae oe u i aie — 
portion of Afghanistan. Ahmed Shah presented it to Nasir Khan. A pahlin tat dca 
given to Walada Bibi, the mother of Nasir hie, i her ies ant rataral ant 
unele, who used to c: nal aunt 
Displensare with English. anaes at present mine. What manner So ae 
this of which the English have been guilty? If they wish me e See aealls 
the Russians, let them furnish the means, and [ will fight, instead es ance aren 
threaten me with their own power and strength. I am a human : Be ere little 
why should I fear. If their intentions are of so questionable a natur Loita ibe 
whi Whey are my fends of fom Be ane tea te He 
actions of the Eng F : 1 a cae 
English Treaty with Dost Mahomed time of my revered father, he interviewed ne ‘ aerrt rail 
ie at Peshawur, and entered into ‘ eee Die a via ceniis: 
exists, and is thus worded :— ae nee as a poneene die eeaidat Even according 
canning! them demand whatever they desire. Getting 
ple friends to their own interests, to 


Contents of Shaikh-ul-Islnw’s letter. 


but my enemies are not their enemie 
to this agreement enicred into by my father, let See 
excited, the Amir continued— In this wise are these pe 
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an extent that I have never scen equalled in any other race. In short, I have no alternative in 
Amir’s consent to abide by Sultan’a this matter now, but simply to submit to whatever the Sultan 
decision. dictates. Do whatever you think proper. You who have 
come charged with this message, how is it you do not return with the utmost speed ? Your 
carrying now is not desirable. The best pilgrimage for you at the present juncture is to obe 
the orders of your Government: a holy war is more desirable than a pilgrimage. The visit 
to Mecca affects you only as an individual; but to negotiate between two Governments, affects 
all Islam. I consider it to your advantage to return with the utmost speed to Constantinople, 
and to communicate my reply to the Sultan. Probably the result will be of advantage to me, 
as well as to Islam in general. It is incunbent upon me to thus express myself to you; at the 
same time you are masters of your own convictions. B 
God, I am a Mahomedan, bear testimony that, up to the 
present, I have in no way formed an alliance with the Russians, or made them any promises 
of friendship. Left to myself, I must, of necessity, join one party, whichever proves 
the most advantageous to my own interests. My own 
feeling in the matter of making friends with the English 
is, that from the very first I have been in friendly relations with them; and to seek 
a new friendship is not desirable. I have never been guilty of anything to their pre- 
judice. They press me to allow their agents to take up 
certain positions in my country. In reply, I tell them that 
for their agents to reside within my territories was not desirable, owing to the extreme bigotry 
of my subjects. God forbid, if any of their agents were assassinated, they would at once come 
down upon me, and charge me with being the instigator. In this country of Afghans I am 
myself surrounded with enemies, who desire nothing better than my ruin, and would designedly 
be guilty of acts of violence for which I would be held responsible. With this explanation 
detailing the difficulties, I declined to consent to the proposal; otherwise I have no objection 
whatever. In all countries agents of other Powers are admitted. Iam much beholden to the 
English for numerous favors, and would have, if possible, gladly met their wishes. I even now 
entertain hopes that, if they really desire my friendship, they will not release my hand. Let 
them relinquish Quetta, and I am as ever their friend. If 
the English desire the Russians to be restrained, let them rest 
assured that, until I have exhausted all my resources, and risked my very existence, I shall 
never give them passage to Hindustan. Ifthe Russians contemplate the annexation of Afghanis- 
tan, God Almighty will himself protect His own possessions. A bird even when hard pressed 
by the fowler, will fly to an eminence and perch in safety. Compared with the English, I am 
as a bird possessing no power of my own, nor do I boast of my capabilities. Russian agents 
have already come to me repeatedly, desirous of negotiating a treaty ; hitherto I have avoided 
giving any reply. Now, the Sultan desires friendship between the Knglish and Afghanistan. 
1 will never oppose the wishes of his Government: whatever he considers is to the ‘advantage 
of my country, let him carry out. I am prepared to act in conformity with his exalted wishes. 
Amir’s anxiety for the speedy return Tell the Envoy not to delay his departure, as the object desired 


Auir’s relations with Russia. 


Awir’s feelings towards English. 


Air's objections to English Agents. 


Awir’s hope of an Engiish nlliance. 


of the Mission. may be attained through the instrumentality of the present 
Mission, and you all would thus reap the advantages of both worlds. If, in your opinion, the 
Errors of British Administration,  glish are not at fault, well and good, I submit; but in my 


opinion, in their Indian career, they have made three grave 
mistakes,—1st, without annexing the Punjab, they invaded Afghanistan, with their rear cut 
off: failimg to obtain support, they were discomfited ; 2d, forcing obnoxious reforms during 
the year of disturbances in Hindustan, they very nearly worked their own ruin ; 37d, for a place 
like Quetta they have severed friendship with an old and trusted friend, for whose country 
they have expended large sums of money, and now they are causing anxiety to a friend of 
theirs of such long standing as myself. On these three occasions they have misapplied their 
wisdom. I cannot tell whether the border agents of the English furnish faulty reports to their 
Government, or whether it is that the Iinglish Parliament simply takes into consideration its 
own national interests, I am bewildered. If reconciliation is brought about through the medi- 
ation of the Porte, I shall be most thankful.” 


APPENDIX XxxIIL 


ATED 11TH JULY 1878, BY } 

MEMORANDUM, D ) BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE Vr : 
EXPRESSIONS Of OPINION ON CERTAIN QUESTIONS RELATING 40 07 seas fe 
AND ANSWERS SUBMITTED BY HIS HONOR THE LIEUTENANT. GoVEIee coe 
PUNJAB, MAJOR CAVAGNARI, DR. BELLEW, MR. PLOWDEN AND Ontieps, are 


(Chapter IX] 


All our recent official, aud demi-official, information from Pesha indi 
: : ° : : Sshawur 
that the affairs of Afghanistan are, 11 various directions, approaching a atea "Tit ones 
these affairs, though apparently critical, may perhaps be long continued without Violent dis- 
turbance. But, if it is interrupted, the lnterruption will probably be sudden. 


2 Our present Afghan policy is advisedly a passive anda waiting one. But circum- 
stances are conceivable, in which some serious alteration in the condition of Afghanistan micht 
oblige us to exchange a passive, for an active, policy, in reference to this neighbouring State 
It is very desirable that we should not be hurried into the adoption of such a policy without 
having considered beforehand the objects to which our action must be directed, the principles 
by which it should be guided, and the conditions by which it may be determined, 


3. There are certain contingencies which it is possible to foresee, and for which we 
ought to be prepared. The policy to be pursued in reference to each of these contingencies 
must, however, be the policy of Her Majesty’s Government; on whose orders the action of 
the Government of India is practically dependent. It is not possible for us even to suggest 
beforehand a definite, or detailed, line of action in reference to events which have. not yet 
oceurred ; for whatever action such events may hereafter impose upon us must necessarily be 
varied in detail to suit the varying circumstances of the case; but it is possible for us to 
endeavour to ascertain beforehand what are the actual social, political, and personal, facts and 
forces likely to influence the turn of Afghan affairs in any foreseen contingency. It also possible 
for us to form, from the careful and timely review of such facts and forces, conclusions which 
will hereafter be useful in proportion to the accuracy and fullness of the information on which 
they are founded ; and it is equally possible for Her Majesty’s Government, if so disposed, to 
lay down, for our timely guidance, certain broad principles of action in any one of the contin- 
gencies, to which these conclusions may be applicable. 

4. I, therefore, deem it expedient that the Government of India should now lose no 
time, firstly, in collecting, and collating, all the scattered information, at present in its gee 
sion, Tespecting the general condition of affairs in Afghanistan; secondly, in aes aes 
verifying all such information, by applying to it whatever tests may be availab ae , : 
purpose; thirdly, in endeavouring to supplement the result, wherever it may be founc - cient, 
on any point of obvious importance ; fourthly, in submitting confidentially ee haere te 
rienced frontier authorities, for their opinion, such practical questions as may be su oe He 
a careful review of the information thus collected; and, f/tdiy, by pear et rain 
Majesty’s Government, in a convenient form, our final conclusions, together wi : tes aa 
from which they are deduced. In short, my object is that, should the occasion ce will in 
arise in reference to our relations with Afghanistan (and ylciere oe aboutsin’ 
all probability arise suddenly), we may not be reduced to the nanny ale ikoratiok 
haste, amongst a scattered mass of undigested and unverified materials, to 
requisite to guide our action. 

; 5. Now, there are three possible contingencies w itish Government, 
Indicate special cause for forethsusht and preparation on epee ve bare of the preeeat 
in reference to the affairs of Afghanistan. The first © h eel troops, or tribes, daring 
Amir, The second is a serious, and widespread, revolt of i ich might afford a pretext for a 
the lifetime of His Highness. ‘The third is some dispute, which mig 

an a) EN eneesainiey sere Hngencies, all our present in formation as to the 

6. As regards the first of these three contungenc’ ‘Tieates a strong probability that his 

state of the Amir’s health, during the last two years, cone and all our information as to 
ife may, at any moment, be suddenly ended by ee eilty that bis life may also, at ae 
his political position, indicates an equally strong Ue ic. In either case we may confidently 
Moment, be suddenly ended by assassination, or surcice- : 
Anticipate immediate civil war throughout aur test information records the Guise 

7. With regard to the second contingency, a of a mutinous temper on Llanes 
of open revolt on the part of one of the Afghan whee road dissatisfaction on the par ohich 
the troops, whose pay is in arrears ; of deep and whe venintenance of a standing the] art of 
Amit’s subjects, who have been heavily taxed a “t of the Amir's character on 116 P 
the country cannot afford; and of profound mistrs 


A » petieve their lives 
irdars, who. apparently, re 
acd rapenten to he invoice uber He et we the smallest, and most casual, spark, 


J f z . couflagration ; 
a properties to be insecure under i sores at any moment, orate seal e 
alling on such inflammable materials, may, ®% NY 1 hout Afghanislun. 
aud, e that case equally, we must anticiptte civil war trons 


hich, at the present moment, seem to 
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$. Assuming the outbreak of civil war in Afghanistan, we cannot as yet say what will 
be the probable number of hostile candidates for the throne, nor what, will be their relative 
strength. But we can, with confidence, predict that each of them will, sooner or later, appeal 
for assistance to some Foreign Government,—either the British, the Russian, or the Persian — 
and that each applicant for forcign assistance will be eager to offer, to the Power from which 
he seeks it, almost any terms, to be fulfilled hereafter, in return for effectual support in hig 
immediate necessities. We are also aware that, in the person of Abdul Rahman, the Russian 
Government keeps under his hand one candidate for the future musaud, who may, or may not 
be formidable. We know that the candidate at one time the most popular, and the most 
powerful, throughout Afghanistan, is the Amir’s eldest son, Yakub Khan, who has been for 
many years a close prisoner at Kabul. We cannot say what are the chances of his surviving 
his father in the event of any popular or military revolt; nor, assuming him to survive such 
a danger to his life, can we say how far the strength, either of his spirit, or of his party, or 
of both, may have been broken by his long confinement. We know that there is another 
candidate for the throne in the person of the Heir-apparent, Abdullah Jan, whose claims to 
the succession bave never been formally recognized by the British Government. But we 
cannot say what is the character, or capacity, of this young Prince, nor what may be the 
strength of his party in the Palace, or amongst the people. According to our present inform- 
ation, his mother, and those who act with her, seem to regard his chance of the succession as 
mainly dependent on his chance of our support. We know that there are other 
candidates in the family of the Amir, and also in the rival family of Shah Shujah; but we 
know not whether they have, or are likely to find, any following. Finally, it is not impossible 
that some unforeseen competitor for the throne may hereafter be found among the more 
powerful Sirdars, or present Ministers; such, for instance, as the Mustaufi. 


9. Turning now to the third contingency, we know that complaints have of late been 
frequent, and increasingly vehement, on the part of. the Persian Government, in reference to 
reported military movements and imputed hostile designs, by the Amir of Kabul in the 
direction of the Persian frontier. We have, I think, no information indicating any serious 
foundation for these complaints; but we know that the Amir, on his part, has been 
simultaneously manifesting great uneasiness respecting reported military movements and 
hostile designs by the Persian Government in the direction of the Afghan frontier; and 
that he appears to be apprehensive of the existence of some confidential understanding, 
between Persia and Russia, prejudicial to his interests. Neither for these alarms, any more 
than for those of the Persian Government, does our present information indicate any solid 
foundation ; but it is obvious that between two neighbouring States so covetous of each 
other’s territory, and consequently so suspicious of each other’s policy, it would be easy for 
any third Power to provoke, if so disposed, serious misunderstanding leading to open conflict. 
The Persian Government has already more than once called upon the British Government, 
under the terms of the treaty of Paris, to prevent the Amir from prosecuting the designs it 
imputes to him. If, by the renewal and persistency of such appeals, Persia can force us to 
acknowledge that we are either unwilling, or unable, to control the Amir, she will, naturally, 
claim freedom of action aguinst him. At present she maintains a large garrison in Meshed, 
close to the Afghan frontier. ‘This she can, at any time, strengthen on the plea of danger to 
herself from the Amir. To all appearances she is now fomenting the growing discontent of 
the Amir’s subjects in that part of Western Afghanistan most accessible to her influence, 
and encouraging their desire to pass under her milder rule. At least this seems to me the 
probable explanation of the large migration, now going on, of Afghan subjects into Persia. 
And I apprehend that, if freed from the danger of interference on our part, she would have 
no difficulty in annexing Herat. I think, therefore, the British Government must be prepared 
for this third contingency; but, for the immediate purposes of the present note, it is only 
in reference to the two first that information is specially needed. 


10. The following questions indicate the beads under which such information should be 
collected and grouped :— 


(1.) In the event of the death, or dethronement, of the present Amir, who would be 
the probable candidates for the vacant throne? 
(2.) What would be their relative importance? 


(3.) What are, according to general report, the character, the views, sympathies, and 
tendencies, of each candidate named in answer to question 1? 

(4.) What is considered to be each candidate’s relative chance of success ? 

(5.) Who are the principal supporters of each of the probable candidates ? 

(6.) In what part of the kingdom would each candidate be likely to find most support ? 

_ 1]. Jn addition to the information indicated by the foregoing questions, a carefully 
revised list should at once be prepared of all the principal personages in Afghanistan—Sirdars, 
Ministers, Generals, heads of tribes, members of the reigniny family, &c. 

12, In this list the reputed character and tendencies, as well as the probable power and 
following, of each of the personages mentioned, should be concisely indicated. 

13. A similar statement should also be drawn up, showing the strength and distribution 
of the Amir’s army, so far as this can be ascertained; the names of its principal gencral 
officers, and the supposed character and tendencies of each. Primary materials for the com- 
pletion of such a statement will, I think, be found in the archives of the Foreign Department. 
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For all other requisite information, T request the i 
communicate officially with Major Chvagnad, Major aon seetelary to be 80 good aa to 
authorities who may be thought hest acquainted with the det ile’ ey hag potter frontier 
character of Afghan Dersonages, Tnstructions on this subject aoa Afghan politics and the 
Cavagnari through the Punjab Government ; and, in addition to inf, pe addressed to Major 
under the headings above indicated, the Punjab Government Mini a8 to actual facts 
Sandeman should be requested to furnish the Government of tude Cavagnari, and Major 
date, with a clear statement of their respective views as to what is kel put Basile 
would be the probable course and result of affairs, in the arent off elie ee + a 
ol the first two 


contingencies. 


14, When the answers to these inquiries have been obtained 
Foreign Secretary would be sO good as to lay them before me with a es 
randum, by himself, indicating his own conclusions and Opinions on thes 


15. Much of the information required, doubtles Fake : 
books, and despatches ; but this should vie be Senee ee in sane reports, 
intellizible, and convenient form: the details of it beine speciall wreeveeieee cra a single, 
relative bearing on the contingencies above referred to. An offices of i aca D 
might, I think, be advantageously charged with the organization of such tifonea ti oe 
in the archives of that Departinent. - Mation as exists 


16. I would request the Foreign Secretary to take i i i i 
; ; y to take immediate acti 
also to circulate a copy of it for the information of my colleagues a Ga Ss cas 


Memorandum by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 


In the 13th paragraph of the Confidential Minute of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 
llth July 1878, I am directed to furnish a statement of my views as to what is likely to 
happen, and what would be the probable course and result of affairs, in the event of two con- 
tingencies, specified in paragraph 5 of the same Minute. 

These contingencies are— 

1. The death of the present Amir. 

&. The occurrence of a serious and widespread revolt of the Afghan troops, or tribes, 
during the lifetime of His Highness. 


With reference to the first contingency, it will be convenient to review briefly the names 
of those who may be considered likely to put forward claims to the throne of Kabul. They 


may be divided into the following classes :— 


I.—Direct heirs of Amir Shere Ali. 
Il.—Collateral heirs of the Amir, being descendants of the late Amir Dost Mahomed 


Khan. : 
IIT.—Afehan Chiefs not Barakzais. 


a ene the first class of compere a 
i has been desirous that his son Adduddak Jan should succe sh 
been constantly working to this end. In 1873, when Syud Nur Mahomed Segre putas 
the Viceroy at Simla, one of the requests which the Envoy put forward on signa Bon 
master was, that the British Government should recognize and support the a . ber 1873 
of a successor to his throne. This request was not granted, but the ae a iectore for five 
formally nominated and invested Abdullah Jan as his heir. a yom rdunenter of Sirdar 
years been the recognized heir-apparent of the Amir. His parma aig f the Amir. The 
Mir Afzal Khan of the Kandahar branch of Barakzais, 2 first aie at “ bdullah Jan 
Principal Sirdars and officials of the Amir have approved of eh pie seh him. 
as heir to the throne, and are, therefore, in some degree, comm! PP - 

On the death of the Amir, Abdullah Jan would have Ne ae pee Ohiteand 
of power, and he could, by continuing to carry on ms hich would give him great strength 
officers appointed by his father, secure their support, ware sd Bis youth (for he is not more 
throughout the country, while the weakness of his character ar and thus incline them 


than 1& years old), would throw power into the hands of his ministers, 


to support him. By, see 1 
The second surviving son of the Amir, Yakub Khan, 


1874. i : an of talent and energy . probably has the sympatby 
sae He : ae eae Khan Mohmand of Lalpura, and he probably 


i From bis having been 
of the men of that tribe, as well as of many others 10 Alghe a onmged, o; ae 
so long in confinement, his followers and adherents must be Ee aloe apa collet 
recain his liberty on the death of the Amir, some time hae Ry eters ce Jamshid, Fie 
money and followers to support him in his claim to - ne eae ie be aaa cape 
father-in-] ho lives near Herat, might, perhaps, suppo! som-in-la Has. possession 9 
into that att of the onuntry but Yakub Khan is 10 the pore fed by ictiah dan 
Kabul, and on fhe Amir’s death it is not probable that he wo 


to escape, 


we know that for the last nine years the Amir Shere 
ed him in the kingdom, and bas 


ig io possession 


i 1 t since 
s been in close confinemen : 
Pall js about 30 years old. His 
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Ayub Khan, the brother of Yakub Khan, is in exile at Mashad, and is not likely to be able 
to raise a following either on his own account or for his brother. 


Ibrahim Khan, the eldest surviving son of the Amir, aged about 31 years, is not a man of 
any ability, and bas shown himself unfit for government. He appears very unlikely to attempt 
to gain the throne, or to succeed if he made the attempt. 


Ahmad Ali Khan, son of the late Mahomed Ali Khan, eldest son of the Amir, is a young 
man of the same age as Abdullah Jan, and is, from accounts which appear of him in the news- 
letters, and in the biographical summary, clever and intelligent. He lives with his uncle 
Ibrahim Khan, and has no separate party of hisown. It is not probable that he will put forward 
a claim to the throne. 


I have named above all the male descendants of the Amir, who have any claim by heredi- 
tary right to succeed to the throne. 


I proceed now to consider the names of claimants of the second class, which comprises 
other members of the Barakzai family, descendants of Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, who might 
possibly claim succession, and might, perhaps, be able to raise a party in their favour. 


Abdurrahman Khan, son of the late Mahomed Afzul Khan, now an exile at Samarcand, 
might be supported by Russia in a claim to succeed to the throne of Kabul. He is not likely to 
have a strong party in any part of Afghanistan, except perhaps in the Turkistan Province. If 
supported by Russia, he would bea formidable rival to any other claimant ; without such support, 
he would have very little chance of success. 


Mahomed Sharif Khan, full-brother of the Amir Shere Ali, is in exile at Dera Doon, and 
could only aspire to power in Kabul with the support of the British Government. 


Ahmad Khan, a half-brother of the Amir, is in exile at Jalandhar, and cannot hope to 
gain power in Kabul without the assistance of the British Government. 


Jalaludin Khan, son of the late Mahomed Akhbar Khan, is an exile, residing at Rawal- 
pindi iu British territory, where he has been since 1867, As the son of the eldest son of Dost 
Mahomed Khan his claim by descent might be considered a good one. He has, however, not 
shown any talent for government, this long exile has probably reduced his party in Afghanistan 
to insignificance. If he were supported by the British Government, he would, of course, be 
important, just as Abdul Rahman Khan would, if supported by Russia, but without such assist- 
ance there is no chance of his succeeding. 


Wali Mahomed Khan, half-brother of the Amir, bas adhered to the Amir Shere Ali Khan, 
and has been appointed to various offices of trust by the Amir, Recently he is said to have 
been made Prime Minister in the place of Shere Ali Khan, Kandabari. From his position in 
the government he must be a man of ability, but it is improbable that the Amir would have 
trusted him so highly unless assured of his fidelity. Should the heir nominated by the Amir 
fail to succeed, Sirdar Wali Mahomed might have some chance of success in a general 
revolution. His misgovernment of Kuram rendered him unpopular there, and his bad repu- 
tation as a Governor would tell against him. 


None of the other collaterals seem of importance enough to be mentioned. 


Proceeding to the third class of claimants, I do not mention here any of the Sadozai 
family, descendants of Shah Sbujah, as none of them have any chance of success unless 
supported by the British Government. It is possible that some of the Chiefs, other than the 
descendants of Dost Mahomed Khan, may attempt to seize the kingdom. The most power- 
ful of them are— 


Habibullah Khan, Wardak, the Mustaufi, or chief Revenue Minister of the Amir. 
Shere Adi Khan, Kandahari. 

Hussain Ali Khan, Kazilbash, Commander-in-Chief at Herat. 

Asautullah Khan, Ghilzai. 


These are all men of note, who might obtain adherents in the tribes, or in the army. 
Judging, however, from the past history of the struggle for power in Afghanistan, I think 
it unlikely that any claimant, who is not a Barakzai, will have much chance of obtaining the 
throne on the death of the present Amir, 


Considerable prestige surrounds the reigning family, which has many members capable 
of ruling. The weak Sadozais were for a long time supported by their powerful Barakzai 
Wazirs, and the Barakzais did not attempt to seize the throne until no Sadozai fit to hold 
power was left. I think that no one, not a Barakzai, will aspire to the throne immediately 
upon the Amir’s death, though hereafter should the Barakzais fail to put forward a fit man, 
the Chiefs of other tribes may claim sovereignty, either in the whole kingdom or in some of 
its provinces. 

Should the Amir die within the next year, I think it is probable that Abdullah Jan will 
be placed upon the throne. He will keep Yakub Kban in confinement, or will put him to 
death ; and he will, in all probability, at once seek the support of the British Government 
which has so strongly aided Sbere Ali in consolidating his power by grants of money and 
arms, and by detaining in exile his turbulent relations, who were likely to give him trouble 
by their oppositions. 

So far I have given my opinion regarding the probable course of events, in case the Amir 
Shere Ali Khan dies a natural death. If his death is brought about by violence or treachery, 
a new set of considerations will arise. The persons who conspire against him may be prompted 
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by private wrongs, and may be politically unimpor 

5 be _— 
wcould: AOR ha on natural death, would then obably ee events, which I 
men of impor Ae theta di ed by ambition and backed by a lar ae If the conspirators were 
seal alte ne heir design after making preparations and i eae dies in their favour, they 
Chief might be unexpectedly raised to power whose pretcislone 4 Ing support, and thua some 
foresees ons it is impossible at present. to 


But the formation of such a conspiracy so : 
is the cee se the Afehans he rd i Abad Line trae Amit Shere Ali 
The accounts which we receive now of his » ? . ; 

pot well informed, and probably not well fod ae ee from persons who are 
tinged with hostility. Every bad point is put prominent] tein as Their hews ig generally 
It is needless to say that such accounts must be feeiecl a ; peviibe goal is mentioned, 
be dangerous to infer from them the existence of disaffection eitetis hike ek ould 
active rebellion. We hear much of the oppression, conscription ee break out inte 
Afghanistan, but there can be no doubt that the Amir’s authorit ig le ae eign 
country and acknowledged by every one. I much doubt if the Air Ge throughout the 
than that of his predecessors, or is really disliked by his subjects to malt eo ae, ae 
any general rising against him probable. His Governors are well in h ie as to make 
sign of his troops being mutinous, If there were any mutinous feeling ok and there ib.n0 
have appeared, one would think, amongst the force aiiploved foryut i ne army, it must 
the Ghilzais near Muka. There shy people rose against the imposition of the hou ape 
is most unpopular, and has been with much difficulty collected. Ifthe troops w si re 
they would probably have sympathized with those who resisted the hated imy a aa wail 
have joined with, instead of coercing, them, but there is no report of any disaffection one 

the troops, even where it might be reasonably expected to exist. I am, therefore, i sed ts 
think that no rising of the truops against the Amir Shere Ali is likely to oseut bc eens 


The disturbance in the Ghilzai country, to which I have allude 

ports received, to be local, due to a se grievance connected mis acting or ak led 
by no Chief of importance. According to recent accounts from Kandahar, the leaders of the 
insurrection have been treacherously seized by the son of Shahghassi Sher Dil Khan, and this 
may, perbaps, put an end to the rising. If not already put down, it does not seem ‘likely to 
assume anything more than local importance. No revolt of the troops or tribes seems im- 
pending, and, if any such rising takes place, i¢ will occur under circumstances which cannot 
be foreseen, and its results cannot therefore be calculated. 

_ I do not discuss in this paper the results of interference by England or Russia in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan on the death of the Amir Shere Ali. Such interference would 
change the whole course of events, and the disposal of the succession would be virtually in 
the power of the British Government. But, if Kabul is to be independent, and the people of 
the country friendly to us, the interference which we exercise should be in favour of a ruler 
who is acceptable to the country, capable of ruling well, and likely to remaio a friendly ally 
of the British Government. 


anticipate 


Memorandum by Dr. H. W. Betiew, dated 26th July 1973. 

result of knowledge acquired during 
isits to Afghanistan. as well as con- 
Of more recent evebts con- 


The answers given to the subjoined questions are the 
several years’ residence on the Peshawur frontier and two v 
versations with natives of that country up to three months ago. 
nected with Kabul politics I have no information. 

Question 1.—In the event of the death, or 
would be the probable candidates for the vacant throne ? 

Answer 1,—Ever since the Amir’s return to Kabul from the Ambals Durbar. there hare 
been three names prominently before the pu claimants te the throne of 
Kabul in succession to the reigning Amir. 

__1.—Sirdar Abdullah Khan, youngest son and nom 
Ali Khan, aged about 18 years. 

2,—Sirdar Yakub Khan, second survivi 

8.—Sirdar Abdurrahman Khan, eldest son of t 
about 88 years. 

Question 2.—What would be their relative importance ? 1h . f which 

Answer %.—The answer to this question is a matter of apne Oe hi ileal 
must depend upon an intimate and full knowledge of the strength, Porhis Peis T have 
and resources of each of the seve a 


ral candidates for the vacant throne. Nestea wanes 
at present no means of acquiring; but 1 venture to state my opinion 10 the ma s 
speculation to be valued at what it Is w 


orth. ——. 
- : “st ot of 
I think that the claim of Sirdur Abdullah Khan stands in Te ae iain of 
importance ; and next to his that of Sirdar Yakub Khan, bis half-brother. 1369, isof import- 
dar Abdurrahman Khan, a refugee in Bok Russian Ee hemes f sid suppor 
ance now only on account of the possibility o x 


dethronement, of the present Aamir, who 


blic as those of avowed 


They are these, viZ— 
inated Heir-apparent of the Amir Shere 


ng son of the present Amir, aged about 30 years, 
he late Amir Mahomed Afzal Khan, aged 


Bokhara and ‘ ; 
f bis claims being ¢v 
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by Russian intrigue, or intervention ; and the degree of this importance will depend upon the 
views and aspirations of the Russian authorities in Turkistan. Unless his claim is taken up b 
the Russians directly, or by the Amir of Bokhara at their instance and on_their behalf, I don’t 
think the claim of this Sirdar would now meet with much favour at Kabul, 


Question 3.—What ave, according to general report, the character, views, sympathies, and 
tendencies of each candidate named in answer to question 1 ? 


Answer 3.—The first candidate above named, Sirdar Abdullah Khan, is a delicate youth 
of very indifferent parts according to the Afghan standard, and is not judged favourably as a 
probable ruler by the Afghan nobles generally. It is, however, beld by his adherents and 
supporters that the careful education he has received will tell in his favour as an intelligent, 
mild, and just ruler, if they succeed in establishing him upon the throne. The Sirdar, how- 
ever, is decidedly of dull intellect, and suffers besides from scrofulous tumours in the neck and 
weakness of the spine. These afflictions prevent his leading the active life and joining in the 
martial sports which Afghans so much admire as the proofs of manliness and courage. 


But heis naturally well inclined towards the British, as his best friends and well-wishers ; 
and in these views, sympathies, and tendencies he will be strengthened and guided by the 
teachings of bis mother. This lady is the daughter of Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan of Kandahar 
(who is the most powerful and important Chief now in Afghanistan, at least in all that part of 
the country westward of Ghazni), and she is very favourably disposed towards the British 
Government, in the hope of hereafter securing their suppoyt and recognition for her son. She 
is said to be a clever and courageous woman, and is credited with having amassed considerable 
wealth for the support of her son’s claims when the time for action arrives. 


The second candidate above named, Sirdar Yakub Khan, is a close prisoner at Kabul, and 
has been so during the last three years, on account of rebellion against the Amir, and conspi- 
Tacy against the throne. Personally he stands very high in the estimation of the Afghans 
of all classes, and has the character of being a brave and successful soldier, a liberal-handed 
prince, and a firm ruler. Altogether he is about the most popular of the young Chiefs in the 
country ; and there is reason to believe thut the severity of his imprisonment has operated 
to increase the public sympathy with his cause. This fact has not escaped the notice of the 
simir, and has at times been a source of much anxiety to him. 


I have been told by one who has relations at the court of Kabul that on one occasion, 
when some of the courtiers ventured to speak in palliation of the offences of Yakub Khan, and 
to suggest that it would be an act of grace on the part of the father if he forgave and liberated 
bis son, the Amir became so enraged that he abused them roundly, and, summarily dismissing 
the Durbar, retired to his harem. On returning to his private sitting room, the Amir sum- 
moned Sirdar Abdullah Khan, and warned him that in Yakub be would find a deadly enemy, 
and that he must overcome him for his own safety. ‘Uhe Amir said that he could not himself 
take Yakub’s life, as the Jad was his son, and of his own body, and because the deed would leave 
an indelible disgrace upon his name. But he gave Abdullah his solemn injunction to see 
Yakub killed the moment after he himself should die, and charged him to do this before attend- 
ing to his funeral, or to take the consequences of his neglect. 


There is no doubt that Yakub still has a strong party in his favour, both in Kabul and 
at Herat, on account of the popularity and reputation he gained in 1866-69, when fighting 
to reinstate his father on the throne. But latterly he is said to have suffered greatly, both in 
body and in mind, owing to the rigorous confinement and diet he has endured ; and by many 
he is now looked on as a broken down constitution and spirit—very different from the energetic, 
fiery, and strong-willed youth of a few yearsago. If Yakub Khan should effect his escape 
from prison on the death of the Amir, it is not unlikely that he would receive the prompt 
support of the Kazilbash party and the Kabul Ghilzais. What would then be his views, 
sympathies, and tendencies, it is impossible to forecast, owing to my ignorance of tbe current 
of recent events in Kabul. 


On the supposition that Yakub Khan actually does appear on the scene at Kabul as 
claimant to the throne, his line of conduct will be influenced by the circumstances of the 
moment surrounding him. For instance, if he find the field clear at the capital, by either the 
flight, or the death of Abdullah, he will probably still have to make good his authority 
over Kandahar and Balkh by force of arms; and such an undertaking will necessarily 
require time and money. Of the latter, it does not appear that Yakub will have so great 
& command as it is supposed Abdullah is sure of. If the chiefs of his party at Kabul 
are not already committed to terms provisionally with Russian agents, it is probable that, 
in the event of their success at Kabul, they will induce Yakub to establish himself indepen- 
dently at the capital, in the hope that Herat at least, if not the other provinces, will at once 
acknowledge him as Amir, and tender allegiance. Should the provinces voluntarily do so— 
aud this does not seem very probable—Yakub would have the field clear before him to arrange 
his government according to his judgment. But even in this case, which is the most favour- 
able view one can take, he will be met by his first difficulty in the entire waut of money ; 
and this will be the certain and early cause of discontent and defection to the side of the 
first rival appearing in the field. It is necessary then that Yakub look abroad for recognition 
and support directly he secures possession of Kabul; and there are three quarters in which he 
may seek them, viz., Persia, Russia, and India. 
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In his choice Yakub will be guided by the ressin 
any fixed views, or sympathies, or (ondenies ‘a may” naturally bee’ Gat more than Ly 
ju gment he is, I think, assured of the Power and liberality of the seeviae In bis own 
he ig not, I believe, ill-disposed towards it, and would willingly court “ti ah Government, and 
trust it; but this he does not, and cannot do. ‘There is, however, a pus if be could 
party who would gladly see him turn to India, and secure a fixed Sais le section of hig 
British Government, merely for the sake of retaining their dainiwane nderstanding with the 
and without any desire or intention to euter into free and friend] Ie in the country, 
their present exclusive system, JY inlercoutee, or to depart from 


What may be Yakub’s views with regard to the Russ} 
guide me to an opinion, though I believe that, in acannon WE he oe hg irae a 
he has an innate mistrust and dread of them on account of their Raaeai a g an people, 
character, and reputation for violence and deceit, exagverated Senger a peatoive 
rent all over the country in connection with their conquest and administratio, Pha Ses ioa 
Khanotes. Any such feelings and conditions, however, are not likely to interf e ilar 
current of communications with them; and it will depend upon the skill rds the 
employed by Russia whether Yakub is immediately won over to their side or not At th agents 
time it must be borne in mind that their task will be deprived of much of its natural difficulty 
by the urgency of his position, and the intriguing character of the Ghilzai Chiefs, who are sun, 
posed to favour Russian advances as a set-off to British interference, , P- 


With Persia, Yakub is supposed to have a good understanding; and it is certain that, 
whilst Governor of Herat, he was on more intimate terms with the Persian authorities at 
Mashad and Seistén than was at all pleasing to the Amir. His connection with the Persian 
Government originated, under the guidance of his father, out of the necessities of the latter 
during the civil war which broke out ou the death of the Amir in 1863. It is said that the 
interview of Yakub Khan with the Shah at Mashad in, I think, 1867 was the commencement 
of an understanding between the Shah and the Amir, in consequence of which the latter was 
enabled to resume with success his efforts to recover the throne, whilst the former waz allcwed 
to advance his border into Seistan. Up to the time of Yakub’s recall from Herat, and his sad- 
den arrest and imprisonment, he was in constant communication with the Persian agtheriries 
on that frontier, and doubtless he might now find it to his interest, in the event <f bis 
succeeding to the throne, immediately to open negotiations with them, if only to secure the 
support of the Kazilbash colony at Kabul in the first instance, and with the alterior chject 
of maintaining himself at Herat in case of his being forced to abandon his position at Katul 


And this, so far as I can judge, is the course Yakub is most likely to pursue, should be 
find himself in possession of the throne at Kabul; unless indeed, and this is a conclosica IT 
have purposely excluded from the reckoning, he has good grounds for depending apon sappert 
from the side of India. Becouse the Afghans know the Persians well and are not afrasd 
of them, feeling confident that they are more than a match for them in the field; whereas 


it is very different with the other Powers, The Afghans not only fear them on account of 
their proved invincibility, but they mistrust them on account of their aggressive tendencies, 
if anything, they bate the Russians 


whilst they hate them as being infidels. And of the two, the Russisr 
more cordially than they do the English. ‘This hatred of the foreigner is especially keen in 


Kabul as distinguished from Kandahar, Balkh, and Herat, in which provinces the people are 
less fanatical ae mass than are the ieions and turbulent Rabulis. They are more aa 
also as to whom they are governed by, though, of course, they are always ready and willing to 
give the preference to the best ruler. sO 

The third probable candidate abovenamed, Sirdar Abdurrahman Khan, 1s considered to 


be a good soldier and able governor, and is generally popular amongst his own tribe, though 


ing | hole. He has been living on the bounty of 
fie Bemis ee eee os ie pee ig devoted to their interests in the well- 


tbe Russians in Turkistan for several years past, 1 L 
grounded hope that they will some any assist him to the throne of Hae fore, dio 
connection, his chances in Kabul are not now of much value; but - Oe io ot leat 
that the mere fact of his being supported by Russia in his Satan He eee a te 
sufficient to entirely alter the aspect of the political situation = : : a rg er 
most dangerous rival of any, not only as corfcerns the interests parse 
also as respects the relations of the country with India, ; er ee 
Question 4.-—What is considered to be each candidate’s ook genes 
Answer 4.—Considering the proverbial instability of pale et events sai than aountry 
and my present want of information concerning the on Hiffe 1é to answer this question in a 
and the prevailing aspect of affairs af SO te te stale my views such as they are 
Manner satisfactory to myself. I will, however, venture 0 


under the circumstances indicated. ; ¢ Kabul, it appears to 
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On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that these favouring conditions on the side of 
the Heir-apparent have probably undergone considerable modification since the rupture of the 
Amir’s relations with the Government of India; and the influence of his party will most pro- 
bably have suffered detrimentally in consequence of the decline in the popularity and prestige of 
the Amir resulting from his attitude of hostility and reserve towards the British Government, 
To what extent this may be the case Jam not ina position to indicate; but this much may be 
taken as certain, namely, that in proportion as the influence of Abdullah’s party declines, will 
that of his rivals increase. And which of the two before named as his probable rivals wil] 
appear with the strongest party, it is difficult to forecast without a more exact information 
on the relative position of their parties than 1 at present possess, 


But whatever be the upshot of the first struggle for the succession, it appears to me 
that neither one, nor the other of the rival claimants will be able to maintain the Goyern- 
ment in its existing integrity without very material aid and countenance from abroad. It 
appears to me as much more likely that, in the course of the contest which is confidently 
predicted to break out on the death of the reigning Amir, we shall see the end of his dynasty 
and the dismemberment of his kingdom ; the several provinces being seized and held indepen. 
dently by the several candidates for the throne, or by local Chiefs, and all with diverse views, 
sympathies, and tendencies according to their several positions. Thus, in the event of such 
contingency becoming matter of fact, Kandahar will probably look for alliance to the Govern- 
ment of India, Herat will most likely declare for that of Persia, and Balkh, more than likely, 
will at once join with Bokhara under Russian protection; whilst Kabul itself is almost certain 
to make a determined stand to maintain independence, although it be with isolation at first. 


But, setting aside for the moment this probable contingency of the break-up of the 
Afghanistan Government, let us consider the points in favour of Sirdar Abdullah Khan’s being 
able successfully to carry it on after the death of the Amir. In the first place, he is the 
nominated and proclaimed Heir-apparent by the Amir’s choice and special act, and has been 
formally acknowledged as such by the Chiefs and nobles of the country, who have solemnly 
pledged their sincerity by oath on the Koran in public Durbar to accept him as the Amir’s suc- 
cessor. Then, he has been carefully educated for the duties of the position to which he has 
been nominated, and has been placed in command of an important division of the army, with 
the express object of securing the loyalty and fidelity of the whole body. Again, care has 
been taken to consolidate a purty in his favour, and to secure their fidelity and attachment by 
appeal to their personal interests in the shape of rank, position, favours, and appointments ; 
whilst, further, the most important commands have been given to trustworthy adherents, who 
have been raised to positions of responsibility and power from very subordinate situations 
solely for the purpose of securing their services on behalf of the Heir-apparent in the hour of 
his need. 


The most important of these appointments outside the capital are the command of the 
troops at Kandahar under General Safdar Ali Khan, and the government of the Balkh 
Province under Shahgbassi Sherdil Khan. Both these officers accompanied the Amir when 
he came to India in 1869 to meet Lord Mayo at the Ambala Durbar, At that time the 
former held the position of treasurer of the Amir’s household, and the latter that of a cham- 
berlain in his court. 


Finally, the grandfather of the Heir-apparent is Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan of Furrah in 
the Kandahar Province. He is a Chief of undoubted influence in all the country westward of 
Ghazni, and by some is considered the most powerful noble in all Afghanistan. His procli- 
vities, until recently, have uniformly been manifested on the side of Persia; and when the 
Amir decided on proclaiming his grandson Heir-apparent, this Sirdar ostensibly deprecated 
the act, and maintained a show of favouring the prior claim of Yakul in order to allay jealousy 
and factions amongst the tribes, and to appease the Persian party with whom he was in good 
favour. But it is well understood in the family that his influence and sympathies are in reality 
all on the side of his grandson; and since the imprisonment of Yakub this has been manifested 
by his abstaining from interceding for his release, and, on the contrary, acknowledging that 
the punishment was the just retribution of a rebellious son’s ambitious and paricidal schemes 
aimed at the overthrow and usurpation of the throne. 


Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan is reputed one of the best informed of the Afghan nobles, and 
is looked up to on account of his age and experience, and his advice is supposed to carry 
weight in the councils of the Amir. He is a fine type of the Afghan Sirdar of the old 
school, though he is not quite so conservative as to neglect the teachings of the logic of facts 
in so far as is connected with the immediate interests and welfare of his people and country. 
Latterly, his political tendencies, it is said, are cautiously veering round to the British side, 
on accouut of the troublous prospect ahead, and his dread of Russian encroachments. He is 
supposed to be anxious to effect a restoration of the previous friendly relations with the 
British Government in order to secure their good-will and support in the interests of the Heir- 
apparent, as well as for himself and family, in the event of civil war and the dismemberment 
of the country. 


Besides these above-mentioned points in favour of the success of Sirdar Abdullah Khan as 
a candidate for the throne, he has also the ostensible support of the Kizilbash and Ghilzai 
factions at Kabul. It appears, however, that neither of these is to be depended upon; and in 
this uncertainty lies the danger of the Heir-apparent’s position at Kabul. Everything at 
firet will depend upon the conduct of the troops. If the army, on which he relies for support 
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is loyal to the Heir-apparent, and faithful to hi 
and all parties, accepting the situation, will cites ia mat 
themselves by any rash act of opposition. r pardah 


But, in the opposite case, if his party 

5 is Pptoves treache : 
tampered tae ries \ the ie swerves from its allegiance att Moe roops be successfully 
follow, and probably neither the Kizilbash, nor the Ghilzai Chiefs en civil war is sure to 
eventuality, be found on the side of the Heir-apparent, tels of Kabul, would, in that 


What may be Abdullah Khan’s chances i wi 
Sinioaltpdehine, aa lide (anorant ot the ee aut opposition and defection it ig 
outside of Kabul he would probably be able to rely on the 1 ee at the capital ; though 
of Balkh, so long only, however, as he could show a bold a ty of Kandahar, and, perhaps, 
longer, certainly in the case of the Jatter province. ront in the field ; but not a whit 

All these above-mentioned advantages j , : 
distinctly understood, are what he wieseaen a liane: prolalt success, If must he 
the Government of India. To what extent they have sikenet be ie Amir’s rupture with 
dificult to gauge with the scanty information at my command Y The act of his father, it ia 
doubt that they have suff-red materially, and, to some extent feat walt however, be no 
of the Amir’s loss of popularity and prestige consequent upon his ail Lat ae 
British Government; the friendship and support oF whlel wa. aan ae a nude towards the 
all parties in Afghanistan to be the mainstay of the inidepentienes ae ae people of 
country. Another point, which must not be omitted from the ‘alotlation ae telling is in 
the chances of the Heir-apparent’s success, is the character of his father. and th euinoee 
in which he is held by the people as Amir. , een ae 

Shere Ali Khan has never been a favourite amongst his o i 
he was Governor of Ghazni, during the lifetime of his father Be sade Dee ‘Mabe ee 
Khan, he had the unenviable reputation of being a violent, irascible, and severe ruler, addicted 
to indulgence in opium and hemp drugs, and subject alternately to fits of aberration of intellect 
and religious zeal. Neither has he acquired popularity, or favour, since ‘his accession to the 
throne as Amir. His stability in this position has been secured to him solely by the friend- 
ship and good offices on his behalf of the British Government. And so great was the 
influence of his friendly relations with the Government of India, that during the first years 
of his reign he was enabled to carry out, without any active opposition, a number of obnoxious 
innovations in the administration of the Government—changes which at the time produced 
loud complaint and widespread discontent, and were prevented from exciting revolt solely b 
the strength of his position in alliance with the British Government. These distasteful acts 
of the Amir have not tended to make him a popular ruler amongst his countrymen at any 
time; and now, since his rupture with the British, he is decidedly unpopular ; and it is very 
doubtful whether he can continue much longer to maintain his present attitude of isolation. 
At present the evil hour appears to be deferred from day to day by makeshift intrigues with 

ussian agents, who, if popular rumour is to be credited, are fast entoiling Shere Ali in their 
snares, to the distraction of his own better judgment and natural inclination for a renewal of 


relations on the side of India. 

All this does not pass unnoticed by the people, and, coupled with the declining star of 
Shere Ali’s prosperity, cannot fail to reflect some influence upon the Heir-apparent’s future 
prospects. The unpopularity of the father may pass to the son of his choice, and the Ber. 
apparent may be rejected by the people. Be this as it may, there seems to be no doubt of the 
determination of his adherents to put Sirdar Abdullah Khan forward as the rightful successor 
to the throne of Kabul. What will be the issue of the attempt remains to be seen. I have 
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Balkh and Herat, it is impossible to forecast the exact nature of the influences they may come 
under, though it may be reckoned as most probable that, in the event of the Heir-apparent’s 
failure, Balkh would be at once seized by Sirdar Abdurrahman Khan, who would then confront 
Yakub og a rival for the possession of the throne; and that Herat would be pounced upon by 
the Persians, if not by preconcerted arrangement held by some local Chief in the interest of 
Yakub, or, which is less likely, if not already secured by precautionary measures on the part of 
the Kandahar Governor. 

But, setting aside such possible contingencies, and supposing Yakub to be in undisputed 
possession of Kabul, it does not seem likely that the other provinces will acknowledge his 
authority, so long as Kandahar successfully resists it. Much will depend upon the season of 
tbe year at which the contemplated contest for the throne takes place; because from the 
middle of November to the end of February no active military operations on an adequate scale 
ean be carried on from Kabul against any of the provinces, owing to the closure of the road at 
Ghazni, and of the passes over the Hindu Kush, by snow. 


So that if the Amir were to die, or be dethroned, towards the close of the year, the 
provincial Governors and local Chiefs would, in.the event of their taking such step, have ample 
time to secure their independence, and to make their arrangements to maintain it against the 
capital which drained them of their revenue and resources without any compensatory return. 


In such case, Yakub would have to content himself with holding Kabul alone as the whole 
of his Government. And this, it appears to me, will be the ultimate limit of the authority of 
the ruler of Kabul, whoever he may be; for I do not believe in the possibility of the existence 
of the country in its present integrity for a much longer period, simply from its inability to 
produce the revenue required to carry on the administration of the Government on the system 
now pursued. 


T have stated, in my answer to question ], that the claim of Sirdar Abdurrahman Khan 
to the throne of Kabul is of importance now only on account of the probability of bis cause 
being promoted by the Russians. But this contingency, it is necessary here to bear in mind, 
is one of the gravest importance as a factor in turning the scales of success from one side to 
another. The open, or even clandestine, espousal of this Sirdar’s cause by the Russians ig 
calculated to completely change the heretofore existing political status of the country, by 
importing into its sphere an order of interests diametrically opposed to those of the British Gov- 
ernment, and hostile to the peace of the Indian Empire, and, as the least disturbing influence, to 
lead to new combinations, which will very speedily alter the map of the country, as well as its 
foreign relations. 


In the event of this Sirdar appearing on the scene as a candidate for the throne of Kabul 
on the death of the Amir, his chances of success will depend, in my opinion, entirely upon the 
amount of support accorded to him at the first start by the Russians. I have never heard that 
he has any large, or influential, party at Kabul; but there are certain circumstances connected 
with his claim which carry great weight amongst the Afghans generally, and amongst the 
Barakzais, bis own tribe, especially. 


Yo understand clearly the importance of these circumstances, it is necessary to recall to 
mind a few facts connected with the succession to the throne of the Amir Dost Mahomed 
Khan, I briefly recapitulate them here for convenience sake. 


The late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, several years before his death, and previous to his 
interview with Sir John Lawrence at Peshawur in the beginning of 1857, nominated Sirdar 
Ghulam Haidar Khan, a younger son by a favourite wife, as his Heir-apparent; and on his 
predeceasing in 1858, the Amir nominated his full-brother, Sirdar Shere Ali Khan (the present 
Amir), as Heir-apparent in his stead, and in preference to the claims of his two eldest sons, 
tbe Sirdars Mahomed Afzal Khan and Mahomed Azim Khan, who were full-brothers by 
another wife. 


This choice of the Amir Dost Mahomed Khan was, on each occasion at the time, received 
with great disfavour by the Afghan nobles, as being an arbitrary innovation upon the old- 
established rights of primogeniture as acknowledged by the nation at large; and, up to the 
time of the old Amir’s death, the subject was a constant theme of discussion, and fruitful 
source of dissensions and party combinations amongst the tribes. The Amir was fully aware 
of the sentiments of his neal on this particular, and of their party coalitions; but he never 
swerved from his determination, although, for years before his death, it was everywhere well 


understood that the event would be the signal for a bloody contest between the rival claimants 
of the throne. 


And surely, as was predicted and expected, the Amir Dost Mahomed Khan was no 
sooner dead (he died at Herat about July 1863), than war broke out between his nominee, the 
present Amir Shere Ali Khan, and his elder sons, the brothers Afzal and Azim. The country 
was convulsed by civil war for five and a half years, when, in the beginning of 1869, Shere Ali 
finally overcame all opposition, and, recovering Kabul for the third time, straightway threw 
himself upon the British Government for support, and, leaving his son Yakub in charge of his 
capital, came to India to meet the Viceroy and Governor-General in Durbar at Ambala. 

At the time that Amir Shere Ali Khan recovered Kabul, that city and province were held 
by Sirdar Mahomed Azim Khan, who, on the death of his brother Afzal in 1867, had 
assumed the Government as Amir of Afghanistan. His title, however, had never been 
acknowledged by the Government of India, nor by other neighbouring Powers, and his name 
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At this time it was expected by the Sirdar’s partizans in Kabul that le wo Ld sl 
make another attempt to secure the throne under the auspices of Russian cot ‘a shortly 
support; but Shere Ali’s position as Amir at once became so secure on his ai tie anil 
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It is now ten years since this Sirdar fled from Kabul; and his claims a is ti 
almost forgotten by the people, except by his family and tribal iene "Bat it ‘ He es 
possible, should he appear in the field with a fair following, that the merits of his case ean 
speedily arouse general sympathy, and bring a considerable party of the tribesmen to his side ; 
because he is the rightful heir of Amir Mahomed Afzal Khan, who was the richtfal heir 
and suceessor of the Amir Dost Mahomed Khan. His chance of success, however, would 
depend entirely upon his backing at the outset, and even then would not be of any stability 
unless he had the support and recognition of the Russians; and this aspect of the case would 
in turn depend upon the views and action of the Government of India; for, as before stated, 
T do not believe in the continued integrity of Afghanistan under any Amir who has not the 
support of the British Government. 

Question 5.—Who are the principal supporters of each of these probable candidates ? 


Answer 5.—This question I have indirectly answered in my remarks following the two 
preceding questions. I am at present unable to give the names of any leading men, or tribal 
Chiefs, who have identified themselves with the cause of either of the above-named probable 


candidates. 
Question 6.—In what part of the kingdom would each candidate be likely to find most 


support ? 

Answer 6.—From what I have already said it will have been gathered that my information 
leads me to the belief that, provided Sirdar Abdurrahman Khan does not enter the field backed 
by Russia, the Heir-apparent, Sirdar Abdullah Khan, has a fair chance of support at Kabul, 
in Kandahar, and at Balkh. But at the same time it appears to me very improbable that the 
successive Russian agents at the court of the Amir should have entirely failed to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities of their position to foster in the minds of the friends and adherents 


of Abdurrahman Khan the hope of their exiled prince making his appearance at the right time 
to claim his throne; and it is not out of the range of probability that they may have arrived 
ith Shabghassi Sherdil Khan, the Amir’s Governor at 
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dated 29th July 1878. 
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or keeping under close surveillance at Kabul, every one who could be regarded in the smallest 
degree a rival. He also took care to entrust the government of the principal provinces to men 
possessing no family influence in the localities they were placed in charge of. An exception to 
this may be noticed in the appointment of Mir Afzal Khan at Kandahar; but, as he is the 
father of the Amir’s favourite wife, no apprehensions regarding bis loyalty existed. The case 
was somewhat different with regard to Sirdar Wali Mahomed Kban, the Amir’s half-brother, 
who was placed in charge of the province of Kuram, and who was not altogether 2 man that 
Shere Ali Khan could afford to despise, even though he did not possess the capabilities of some 
of the other competitors. The Kuram Valley was not, however, a good point @anpui from 
which to start any designs against the Ruler of Kabul, nor were its inhabitants likely to stand 
by their Barakzai Governor in any crisis of the kind. 


On the whole, therefore, the Governors of provinces were men who had no great personal 
ambition, and who devoted their time to filling their own pockets at the expense of the people 
of the districts they were sent to govern. As long as the revenue due to the Kabul ‘Treasury 
was remitted, it mattered nothing to the Amir what his licutenants might exact on their own 
account, though subsequently this afforded Shere Ali Khan the pretext for demanding a share 
in these ill-gotten gains, by threatening to call upon them for an account of their stewardship. 
The chief appointments in the army were conferred on men of no great social position, such as 
Hosain Ali Khan, Safdar Ali Khan, and Daud Shah—men who fully recognized that the reten- 
tion of their posts depended entirely on the Amir Shere Ali Khan continuing in power. The 
complete failure of Sirdar Yakub Khan’s attempt at rebellion, when he was in power at 
Herat, and his submission to the Amir, seems to have convinced every one of the utter hope- 
lessness of any design against Shere Ali Khan, as far as internal revolt, unsupported by external 
aid, is concerned. 


It is, moreover, felt that the estrangement between Shere Ali Khan andthe British 
Government is only temporary, and that, in the event of a future reconciliation taking place, 
the same assistance would be given to annihilate those who, in the meanwhile, trusting to the 
withdrawal of the moral support of the English authorities, had attempted to defy the Amir’s 
power, as was given after the Ambala Durbar, and which unquestionably did much in help- 
ing Shere Ali Khan towards consolidating his authority throughout Afghanistan. 


One more reason may be put forward to explain the inaction, up to the present, on the 
part of the people of Afghanistan, namely, that since the Amir commenced levying moncy by 
every conceivable process of extortion, and added to the discontent of the nation by introducing 
compulsory enlistment, an amount of unnatural excitement has been kept up throughout the 
country which has prevented the people from having too much leisure to ponder over their own 
grievances, and has made them cling to the hope that something would take place which would 
procure the relief they wished for, without forcing them to take the initiative. 


During the summer of last year, the calling to Kabul of the Chiefs of the tribes, and the 
pretended preparations for a holy war, gave people plenty to talk and think about; then 
followed the Turkish mission to Kabul, which was supposed to portend a reconciliation between 
the Amir and the British Government; and, latterly, the complications in Europe arising out 
of the war between Turkey and Russia, led to the general idea that something would take 
place which would, at all events, relieve the pressure and produce some change—the cry of one 
and all being that any change must certainly be for the better. 


The following brief résumé of the Amir’s line of conduct during the past twelve months 
will help to preface the remarks about to be made on the present situation of affairs at Kabul. 


After the closing of the Peshawur Conference, the Amir endeavoured to attract attention 
by his efforts to create religious excitement along the British frontier by preparations for a holy 
war; and with the object of increasing his own self-importance, and to shew the influence he 
could exercise over the neighbouring petty States, he summoned their Chiets to Kabul to tender 
allegiance to bim as the Mahomedan ruler of Afghanistan, and unite with him against a 
common enemy. 


Attracted by promises of having fixed allowances granted them for the future, in addition 
to receiving immediate presents of money and arms, a certain number of Chiefs and represent- 
atives attended at the capital. They speedily discovered that they were not likely to receive 
more than avery small proportion of what they had been led to hope for, and the result of 
their visit to Kabul did not impress them at all favourably. The want of moral support from 
the Akhund of Swat—who openly declared that Shere Ali Khan was really trying to auction 
himself to the highest bidder of the two European Powers, and that, in his endeavours to raise 2 
holy war, he was only animated by worldly desire—caused the “jehad” movement to attract 
but little notice, and it soon ceased to be even talked about. Having failed in this matter, 
and being more especially discomfited at the attitude of indifference displayed by the 
British authorities,—imagining, as he did, that the mere suggestion of the possibility of 
a Mahomedan rising on the frontier would be certain to create sufficient alarm to suit 
the purpose he had in view—the Amir turned his attention towards the Russian authorities in 
Turkistan, and commenced a correspondence with Governor-General Kauffwann, which is still 
going on, It was evidently not at all the Amir’s intention that anything definite should come 
of this intercourse, as he believed that the war with Turkey would prevent the Russians from 
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It is bighly improbable, now that the situation in Europe is chan i 
whatever their intentions may have been, will openly fatarfore at hee 
the recognized limits of Afghan territory, nor has the Amir, up to the present time aver had 
any real apprehensions on this score. What he does fear, and what the Russians could easil 
do without directly appearing in the mattcr, is, that the cue might be given to Sirdar Abdur 
rabman Khan to recommence intrigue in Balkh or Badakhshan 3 and though the Amir 
with his habitual contempt for his remaining rivals, might care little for what his nephew 
could do on his own account, he knows full well that, with the moral support of the Russians 
he would not be a competitor to be thought too lightly of; and, at all events, that in the 
present discontented state of the country, any serious disturbances in the northern provinces 
might set the whole of Afghanistan in a blaze, to quell which would tax the Amir’s resources 


to the very utmost. 

Meanwhile, the Amir, so as not to provoke the displeasure of his powerful neighbours, 
has endeavoured to gain some little time by informing the Russian emissary at Kabul that, 
before he can give a definite answer to the proposals he has received, it will be necessary for 
him to consult the wishes of the Chiefs of his country, But even the temporary delay gained 
by this reply is, by all accounts, of small comfort to the Amir, who is described to be at the 
present moment in the greatest alarm and perplexity. He himself has no great confidence in 
the Russians, nor would an alliance with them be acceptable to the Afghan nation. He would, 
it is generally believed, gladly embrace any opportunity for re-opening communication with the 
British Government, provided he had not to make the first move. 

As regards the Chicfs and people of Afghanistan, the present situation of affairs may be 
briefly described. ' 

It has been already stated that the people of the country are groaning under the tares 
and exactions put upon them by the Amir. The troops, irregularly and badly paid, and often 
without food to subsist upon, have latterly taken to foraging for themselves at the expense of 
the peasantry. But without a leader, capable of welding into one mass the er tribes and 
factions into which the country is divided, it seems most unlikely that any a 
in the shape of a general revolution can take place. A sporadic case or two OF disalivction, 
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as a staunch or useful adherent of the Amir. He has completely alienated, by his utter w 
of consideration, the sympathies of many who rendered him good service during 
he was struggling with other competitors for the Afghan kingdom. 


For some time Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, son of Sirdar Mihrdil Khan, Kandhari, was reputed 
to be one of the most loyal adherents the Amir possessed. ven though disappointed about 
the Governorship of Kandahar, he managed, during his sojourn at Kabul, to retain for 9 
considerable time the Amir’s favour; but latterly this has entirely changed, and it jg reported 
that the Amir goes so far as to abuse him publicly in open Durbar. Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan 
Governor of Kandabar (provisionally for Sirdar Abdullah Jan, the Heir-apparent), though net 
hostile to the Amir, bas no great trust in him, and does not venture to Kabul for fear that 
he should be called upon to pay something under the pretence of arrears of revenye—g 
demand from which no one, however loyal, appears able to escape. 


Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan’s loyalty was always of a time-serving character. He has 
managed to keep fairly well with the Amir by voluntarily tendering a cash contribution of 
some two or three lakhs of rupees. He has latterly been rather apprehensive of some further 
call for money being made from him; as are also the Mustaufi Habibulla Khan, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Daud Shah Khan ; and this bas led to all three entering into a 
defensive coalition to stand by each other should the Amir attempt to disgrace any one 
of them. 


Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, the Amir’s eldest son, and now Governor at Kabul, needs no special 
notice. He is unambitious, and utterly incapable. Mirakbor Ahmed Khan is perhaps the 
only devoted adherent the Amir possesses; but he has not any influence. Even he has become 
somewhat discontented in consequence of the Amir paying no attention to his recommenda- 
tions in favor of the appointment of the late Nouroz Khan’s son to the Governorship at Lal- 
pura; aud also because the Amir appeared inclined to press him in the matter of the collecting 
of the revenues of Jalalabad. 


General Ghulam Haidar Khan, recently summoned to Kabul from Dakka, where he com- 
manded the troops, appears to have acted up to the Amir’s wishes, if the report connecting 
him with the late assassination of Khudai Nazar Khan is correct. This will cause him to be 
hated by the Mustaufi, aud the Wardak tribe generally, 

At Herat, Sirdar Mahomed Umar Khan, the Governor, and Hosain Ali Khan, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the troops, are said to be loyal to the Amir’s interests; but, as they 
are men of no personal influence, and only derive their authority from the Amir himself, they 
would not be able to render him much assistance if his power appeared to be on the decline, 


ant 
the time 


The same may be said of the petty Governors of districts; for the policy which induced 
the Amir to appoint to these charges men of no local influence, for fear that they might become 
too powerful, will be found to re-act against him in times of serious trouble ; but doubtless the 
over-confidence of the Amir induces him to think that this latter contingency is not likely to 
arise. 


The Generals and Colonels of the Army would, in the event of a crisis, act as these men 
have always done hitherto. There would be the usual amount of tampering with, and defec- 
tions, and the party which could bid highest would be sure to secure the services of a great 
portion of them. It would, of course, depend materially on the person in whose cause their 
services were required, and whether there appeared a fair chance of success. 


The death of Shahghassi Sherdil Khan, the Governor of Afghan Turkistan, has lately 
been reported. It took place at Bamian during his return from Kabul. There is a rumour, 
which is currently believed, that for some time past the Amir has suspected him of carrying on 
secret correspondence with the Russians in Samarcand and Tashkend, and that lately some 
such letters were intercepted by the Amir’s spies. It is supposed that poison was put in the 
Shahghassi’s food, and that Lal Mahomed, Farrashbashi, who, under orders from the Amir, 
proceeded at once to Balkh to take charge of the government, was concerned in the matter. 
This event following so soon after the assassination of Khudai Nazar Khan, Wardak, and 
the same system of removing objectionable parties having been followed in the cases of 
Mahomed Aslam Khan, Atta Mahomed Khan, Shahehassi, and others, cannot do otherwise 
than increase the feeling of insecurity which exists at Kabul; and the treatment suffered by the 
widow of Mulla Hukmat of Tagas has shewn every one that the Amir will stop at nothing. 


Whether the death of the Shahghassi will make any difference iv Afghan Turkistan, or 
whether Lal Mahomed will be able to manage that province, remains to be seen. As the 
ex-Mirs of Maimeua and Shibbarghan, and such leading men in Turkistan and Badakshan 
regarding whom the Amir had reason to be anxious, are either ia confinement or under sur- 
veillance at Kabul, or have disappeared across the Oxus, it is unlikely that there will be any 
trouble in these northern provinces of Afghanistan unless it comes from without. 


The Chiefs of tribes and clans such as the Ghilzai, Kohistanis, Kizilbash, &c., need but 
very little mention. They are, without exception, dissatisfied at the treatment they have 
received from the Amir. Arsala Khan, Ghilzai, served the Amir faithfully, and did much 
towards keeping his tribe in order; yet the breath was scarcely out of his body when the 
Amir made large demands from Mazulla Khan, his son and successor, and reduced the allow- 
ances the late Chief enjoyed. 


[ elxxxix ] 


Ismatulla Khan, the Chief of the Jabh 
2 Fi . 2 i , ar Kh ae : 
dissatisfaction he felt at the lnprigonment of ae ioe never tried to,conreal the 
had given the Sirdar solemn assurances of considerate acai I ak Khan, as this Chief 
ed bin te a bes ge accompany him to Kabul; yet the ra re pl when he persuad- 
the safe on a is nef had given. At the same time, the A aA esitate to disavow 
amount of delerence towards Ismatulla Klan in other tes is, mir has shewo a certain 
to press this influential Ghilzai Chief too much, "spects, and appacently does not care 
Faiz Mahomed Khan, a petty Chief a 
; ‘ : of amongst ih ie an ; 
the Amis Jevies at the lately reconstrueted fort a ee 1s at present in command of 
said to be loyally disposed to the Amir, asjid in the Khaibar Pass. He js 


Of the competitors who challenved Shere Al; , ‘ 
a heme Die Mahomet Ree, St Al te’ sen ote tne on he dat 
civil war in. Afghanistan, the only survivors of any importanc 1s metas him during: the 
Khan, who is, together with his cousin Sirdar Mahomed aes Khon irdar Abdurrahman 
cand ; Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, at present at Kabul; and Sird: Me in exile at Samar. 
and Jelaluddin Khan, who are residing within British territory intore Mahomed Sharif Khan 


The former partizans of the Sirdars, who are in ex; 
having any chance whatever of effectually cobiy ina piglet long couse to regatd them as 
Amir; and even though the present disaffected state of Afuhs Se a ab laa 
opportunities for political intrigue, it is very unlikely that dices sae five Tee 
and with their personal influence yery much lessened owing to the pais rr paren mong 
absent from their country, could ind > ong time thay have been 
( : y, ee many people to embark on such a very unpromis; 

undertaking. Could, however, any of these exiles give the smallest indication that the ere 
being supported in any way by the Governments under whose protection the | hare beet 
residing, the case would be somewhat different, and it is likely enough that they ale suc cad 
in stirring up a rebellion which might eause Shere Ali Khan the loss of his thnone But, ave 

if such action resulted in doing this, the chauge would be of no immediate benefit to the eb c 
of Afghanistan, for the country would once more be plunged into civil war; competitors ould 
again arise, each vying with the other, either for the succession to the throne, or for the 
government of the most favored provinces; and though each party might be -cutiictentt 

powerful to hold its own in different parts of the kingdom, there would be no single Chief whe 
would be powerful enough to crush the resb and restore order and tranquillity throughout 


Afghanistan, 

The adherents of Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan have long since become disheartened ; 
and, unless his release from prison could be first secured, popular as he used to be, there would 
not be found many who would rush to arms on his behalf, believing, as they do, that any 
serious demonstration of the kind would be the sigual for the young prince’s assassination. 


Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan is not likely to initiate any opposition against the Amir. 
He may be driven to do something of the kind, or circumstances might occur which would 
give him an opening for claiming the throne ; and as he has a very strong faction in his favor, 
possesses money, aud is on the spot, he might have a better chance of sucess than others who 
are more brilliant than he is. He would be quite a puppet in the hands of the Mustaufi, and 
it would consequently suit the latter’s purposes to see him at the head of the Government, 


To speculate as to what turn affairs in Afghanistan may take, has always been, at the best 


of times, a most uncertain undertaking. 
It is quite possible that the people, 
rebellion, which, once started in any of the pro 
kingdom; and the Amit’s difficulties might be enh 
Should such an event take place, or, what appears to 


driven to utter desperation, may at any time rise in 
vinees, would rapidly spread over the whole 
anced by a mutiny amongst the troops. 
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Heath, or of eyo r to a wn ‘ bring with him a tolerably large torce 


authority. He would have, however, to 
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a temporary footing in Afghan Turkistan, or he would have to be fairly confident of heing allo 
to tamper with the troops; as tbe Amir has taken the precaution of placing the principal com. 
mands throughout that province in the hands of officers like Faiz Mahomed Khan, Logarri, 
Syud Parwez Shah, and Syud Ahmed (brother-in-law to the late Naib Mahomed Alum 
Khan), all of whom are bitter personal enemies of Abdurrahman Khan, 


In Kandahar and Herat, the cause of either Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, or the heir. 
apparent, would prosper equally well. The relationship by marriage between Wali Mahomed 
Khan and Mir Afzal Khan is just as close as the latter’s connection with Abdullah Jan, and, 
as long as the Kandahari family were conciliated with grants of government in Kandahar, 
Girishk, and Farrah, they would probably be content for a while to remain passive and watch 
the progress of events. At Herat, Mahomed Umar Khan (whose death, lately reported, ap. 
pears to bave been unfounded) and the Commander-in-Chief of the troops, Hosain Ali Khan, 
would carry on as they are now doing. Both Wali Mahomed Khan and the mother of the 
Heir-apparent are well disposed towards an English alliance; and it is probable that the tem- 
porary success of either would lead to overtures being made for support and recognition by the 
British Government; and it would depend very materially on the nature of such support as to 
whether any further struggle for supremacy ensued or not; for, even assuming the succession 
of either of the two Sirdars to have been effected as easily as has been above depicted, it could 
scarcely be expected that the new Ruler would find himself left for long in uncontested pos- 
session of the throne. The latent spirit of rivalry and intrigue which has been kept down by 
the stern and crushing measures adopted by Shere Ali Khan, would, if time were given for 
development, soon burst out into as fierce a competition for supreme authority as was the case 
fifteen years ago when the present Ruler succeeded his father. 


But, if neither the death of the Amir Shere Ali Khan, or a general revolution against 
his government, are of proximate occurrence, it seems desirable to consider what should be 
the policy of the British Government towards Afghanistan. The policy of indifference with 
regard to the unfriendly attitude of the Amir, which has been followed since the termination 
of the Peshawur Conference, has, without doubt, been the proper course to adopt. It is 
questionable whether it is advisable to continue passive much longer. 


The Russian military movements in Trans-Oxiana, though probably very much exagger- 
ated in the reports that were first received, appear at all events, whatever their ultimate object 
may be, to be directed at present to the establishment of Russian stations along the banks of 
the Oxus. By their treaty with the Amir of Bokhara, the Russians obtained the right to 
establish on the Bokbarian banks (2.e., both banks) of the Oxus, wharves and storehouses for 
merchandize, the Government of Bokhara being responsible for their protection. It would 
not be out of keeping with their customary commercial transactions with these petty States, 
that the Russian authorities should find it necessary hereafter to locate military cantonments, 
in consequence of the Bokhara Government having been found unable to provide the protection 
it guaranteed. But, in the present instance, the farce of putting forward ‘“ commercial 
reasons” does not seem to have been thought necessary, for, according to native opinion, the 
campaigns against Khiva and Khokand practically extended the Russian Empire up to the 
banks of the Oxus, and the movements they are now engaged with, will only be considered as 
the act of taking possession of what had been acquired by right of conquest. The natives of 
the country thoroughly understand the position of affairs, no matter what explanations may be 
offered to the European Governments. The optimists who believed in Prince Gortchakoff’s 
manifesto of 1864, excusing the capture of Chemkend as being absolutely necessary for the 
strategical requirements of the southern Russian frontier, will perbaps pow perceive that the 
Russians do not consider that the expansion of their Empire in Central Asia has yet reached 
its limit. 

In consequence of the present estrangement between the British and Afghan Govern- 
ments, and availing themselves of whatever overtures the Amir, for his own purposes, may 
have made them, the Russian authorities in Turkistan have been trying to induce Shere Ali 
Khan to concede the right of way from the Oxus through Aktcha and Andkui to Maimena, 
and thence by the valley of the Murghab to Sarakhs and the Perso-Turkoman frontier. 


The apparent abandonment of Romanoffski’s project to open railway communication 
from the Caspian, either from Mertvi Kuli Bay to the Sea of Aral, or from Krasnovodsk to 
the Oxus, seems to denote that the Russians are prepared to depend more upon their position 
at Chikishliar, and their hope of ultimately acquiring the Attrek line, than to looking forward, 
as the means of connecting their southern Turkistan frontier with the Caspian, to the doubt- 
ful possibility of crossing the intervening desert tracts, whose sand-storms, according to 
Vambery, might bury not only the rails, but the entire railway-train. 

Their direct line would be from Charjui to Merv; and it seems by no means unlikely 
that their attention at present is directed to a combined movement from the Caspian and the 
Oxus against the latter fives: and if the Amir can be induced to permit them to pass through 
North-Western Afghanistan, instead of haying to construct wells and open up the direct line 
from Charjui across the desert, they will have obtained very great advantages. 


_ Even cupposing that the Russians have no immediate object beyond a desire to connect 
their Turkistan base with the Caspian, it is obvious that the British Government cannot afford 
to see them located on the frontiers of Afghanistan, and endeavouring to exercise influence 
over the Amir of Kabul, without adopting some measures to counteract the evil effects their 
presence is certain to have on our prestige in Asia, 
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The first step that is necessary is to put pressure ; ; 
friendly relations with our Government ; ia ie shanti he pie oA li ae ee 
to understand that, if he declines the proposals that may be made Kien ml Riinajataleeattly 
them, if he fails in bis part of the engagements entered into the Brit; Sate accepted 
take measures to protect its own interests, without an y reference to him Wee will 


This would not be opposed to the principles of 3 
in regard to Alghanistan, namely that we dedes i a6 ae ele ai avowed 
power on our north-western Frontier ; but, having failed to effect this eee ie ci 
of the ruler of that country, it would be preposterous if any scruples existed to ie “ fc 
free exercise of the power we possess to defend our own interests. If reasons mete wuntad for 
treating the Amir as an actual enemy, his conduct during the past eighteen months anil the 
ill-treatment our merchants and other subjects have suffered while passing through hie cou t : 
would furnish a full bill of indictment more than sufficient for the purpose ; and it is tiie that 
he should learn that our forbearance has reached its limit, and that now oor the last . 
is given his choice of being our friend or our declared enemy. ’ e, he 


From the remarks recorded above on the state of Afghanistan, it will be observed that to 
displace the Amir would not be at all a difficult task to perform at the present moment; but 
it would require quite as much active support on the part of the Government to eustain in 
power the new ruler desired to be set up, as to obtain more directly on our own account the 
possession of such places as are deemed indispensable for the protection of our interests. Shere 
Ali Khan is beyond doubt the most able of the Barakzai family. The manner in which he 
has succeeded in consolidating his power throughout the country is evidenced by the hesitation 
to resist his authority, notwithstanding that the whole nation is incensed against him. Could 
he by any means be made a firm friend, it is clear that he is the best man we could desire to 
see on the Afghan throne. But it would be quite as unsafe to trust to his assurances of 
friendship, as to hope that he will, of his own accord, make overtures for a reconciliation, unlesa 
the motive in either case was prompted by fear of evil consequences to himself and his dynasty. 
His temperament is such, that it is very probable that a threat of the kind which has been 
described above would produce the desired effect. 


But, in conveying to him this threat, it would be a:lvisable to keep it in the back-ground 
at first, and only to use it as an ultimatum in the event of all reasoning with bim being of no 
avail. 


It is one of his principal excuses for the failure to effect an amicable understanding at the 
Peshawur Conference, that his Agent did not study his interests; and it has also been asserted 
that Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan did not do as much as he might have done in the inter- 
ests of the British Government when he was sent from Simla to explain the Viceroy’s wishes 
to the Amir. 


The duty, therefore, of explaining everything to the Amir, and removing, if possible, 
whatever doubts there may be in his mind, can only be safely intrusted to a British officer. It 
would be much more dignified for the Government to depute a British officer than to send @ 
Native Agent, provided that, in the first instance, intimation was sent to the Amir to the effect 
that the present state of affairs will not be permitted to continue, but that, before putting 
into force, for the protection of British interests, measures which would be injurious to the 
Amir, the British Government had decided on deputing a British officer to explain to him its 
views and proposals, and that the Government is induced to do this from a consideration that 
possibly the Amir has not been made fully acquainted with the wishes of the British Govern- 
ment. In this communication the Amir should be made to understand that the non-submission 
of a reply, or the sending of a reply objecting to the course proposed, would be considered ol 
complete breach of the relations which have existed between the two Governments. The 
objections to sending a Native Agent would be, that the proceeding would bear a less author: 
tative appearance than if a British officer was sent, and it would accordingly be regarded as 
if the Government were desirous of making the first overtures for a reconciliation ; the Native 


Agent’s areuments or threats would not earry the same weight as those delivered by a British 
oflicer ; and lastly, the presence of a British officer would indicate that the Government 
had determined on taking vigorous measures for re-establishing its influence throughout 


Afghanistan. 
a i recel ission, or should the latter fail to effect what was 
Should the Amir decline to reecive the minor diate steps to let it be seen that its 
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British Government and the Ruler of Afghanistan. 


i regard to Kabul affairs should be acted 
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Memorandum by T. C. Prowpen, Esq., Foreign Under-Seerctary, dated 9th August 1878, 


(1) In the event of the deuth or dethronement of the present Amir, who would be the probable 
candidates for the vacant throne ? : 
1. In attempting an answer to this question, I propose to take a somewhat wide range. 


I would divide the possible candidates for the throne of Kabul into the following five classes 
and afterwards select from each the individuals most likely to assert a claim :— Ze 


(i) The descendants of the present Amir Shere Ali; 


(ii) The descendants of Dost Mahomed, the present Amir’s father, excluding, of course, 
persons named in class (1) 5 


(iii) The descendants of Payinda Khan, Dost Mahomed’s father, excluding persons named 
in classes (i) and (ii) ; 

(iv) The Sadozuis ; 

(v) Powerful Chiefs, belonging to neither Royal house. 

2. The present Amir’s descendants are as follow :— 


By a Popalzai wife ... (1) Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan. (2) Sirdar Ibrahim Khan 
(deceased, killed at Kajbaz). 


Sirdar Ahmed Ali Khan (by 
a Ghilzai wife). 


By a Mohmand wife ... (1) Sirdar Yakub Khan. (2) Sirdar Ayub Khan. 
Sirdar Musa Khan, 
By a Barakzai wife is Sirdar Abdullah Jan. 


Among these, Sirdar Yakub Khan, Sirdar Abmad Ali Khan, and Sirdar Abdullah Jan are 
the probable candidates. 


8, From class (ii)—the descendants of Dost Mahomed—TI select the following :— 


(a) Sirdar Abdul Rahman, son of Sirdar Mahomed Afzal Khan, who reigned from 
May 1866 to October 1867, and died 7th October 1867, Sirdar Abdul Rahman’s mother was 
a Popalzai, and be has a son, Sirdar Abdullah Khan, also by a Popalzai wite. 

(2) Sirdar Azam Khan, reigned in Kabul from 7th October 1867 to January 1869, died 
6th October 1869; has left, among others, the following issue :— 

(i) Sirdar Mabomed Hashim Khan, by a Khosti wife ; 
(ii) Sirdar Mahomed Ishak Khan, by au Armenian wife ; 
(iii) Sirdar Mahomed Sarwar Khan, by a Ghilzai wife. 

(c) Sirdar Mahomed Sharif Khan, the surviving full-brother of Shere Ali; has several 
sons—amongst others, Sirdars Hashim and Kazim Khan, by a Barakzai wife; Tahir Khan, 
by a slave-girl; and Sher Mahomed Khan, by a Popalzui. 

(d) Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, half-brother of the present Amir, bas four sons—one 
of them, Nur Mahomed Khan, by a Barakzai wife. ‘ 


In this class, the most likely candidates are Sirdar Abdul Rahman, Sirdar Wali Mahomed 
Khan, and Sirdar Mahomed Sharif Kban. 
4. The third class comprises the Kandahari and Peshawari Sirdars, and other miscellaue- 
ous descendants of Payinda Khan, Dost. Mahomed’s father :— 
(2) Vhe Kandahari Sirdars—Payinda Khan had five sons by a Ghilzai Hotak wife. 
The eldest of these was Mebr Dil Khan, and the youngest Pur Dil. From their descendants 
I take the following as possible candidates for the throne :— 
(i) Sirdar Sher Ali Kban (Kandahari), son of Mehr Dil Khan by a Babari wife ; 
(ii) Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, son of Pur Dil Khan by a Barakzai wife. : 
(4) The Peshawuri Sirdars, descendants of Payiuda Khan by an Alukozai wife. By this 
wife Payinda Khan had five sons, of whom the eldest, Sirdar Sultan Mahomed, has left an 
almost innumerable progeny. Two of these—Sirdar Zakaria Khan by a prostitute, and Sirdar 
Yahya Khan by a Popalzai wife—are menu of some note. None of the others appear worth 
mentioning. 
(c) Miscellaneous descendants of Payinda Khan. Of these, two families are prominent : — 


(1) Nawab Abdul Jabbar Khan (dead), son of Payinda Khan, by a slave-gitl. His son 
by a Barakzai wife, Sirdar Rahman Khan, is the father of Sirdar Abdul Salam Khan, by a 
Popalzai wife. 


(2) Sirdar Mahomed Azim Khan (dead), son of Payinda Khan, by a Barakzai wife. 


Azim Khan bad, by a Kizilbash wife, Sirdar Sultan Ahmad Khan of Herat, who is dead, but 
has left by a Barakzai wife— 


(i) Sirdar Abdulla Khan, 
(u) Sirdar Sikandar Khan, 
(iii) Shah Nawaz Khan (his death has just been reported). 
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I should conjecture that none of the Sirdars named in thi 
euccecding to the throne of Afghanistan. But, if the cunt cine Hi ibe 
expect to sve Mir Afzal Khan establish himself at Kandahar and Farrah, whil Bone might 
Khan would possibly try his luck at Herat. » While Shah Nawaz 


5. Of the Sadozais, the only two that I need mention ; 

Safdar Jung, sons of Shah Shujab-ul-Malk, vow cbsicionte lok ee ehdibes 
British Government. Shahpur’s mother was a well-Lorn Popalzai lady ; Safder Jung" a ae 
was nobody. The following note by Mr. Thornton, dated 13th orl 1877 ung’s mother 
information concerning them :—“ Shahzada Safdar Jung, eldest sripvivinds san of ’sbah Sh ar 
called on me yesterday. In the course of conversation he informed me that Eve. flo ‘ 
Kandabar had called upon him and described the deplorable condition of their agunte a 
that he had taken the opportunity of pointing out to them the absurdity of the ds aor 
Afghanistan looking towards Russia, which had seized Khokand, Khiva, Bokhara avd 82 : chs 

and declared war against the Sultan; instead of looking to England wich as the frieud t 
Yurkey and of Islam. He added that, from what be heard from these men and from i : 

it was clear that, in Kandahar and the tracts adjacent, which he described as ‘the es 
Afghanistan,’ there was wide-spread disaffection to the rule of Shere Alj Khan and the 
Barakzais, and that he felt sure that the slightest encouragement from the British Government 
would cause the inhabitants to rise against their oppressors. ‘If’ he continued, ‘the British 
Government would send me vid Quetta to Kandahar, I could, in forty days bring the entire 
country under the control of the British Government, and Kabul would quickly throw in ite 
lot with Kandahar.’ ‘Mark my words,’ he added, ‘ by the time I reached the Bolan Pass, the 
Duranis would be up in arms in my favor, and my entry into Afghanistan with a small escort 
would be the signal for a general rising in my favor. The British Government has already 
squandered lakhs of rupees, and enormous gifts of arms and ammunition upon Shere Ali Khan 

and has only got in return the proclamation of a jehad. Send me to Kandahar, and I will do 
all you want for Rupees 50,0UU at the outside, without asking for a single regiment.’ 


“ Shahzada Safdar Jung resides at Ludiana, and receives a pension from Government 
of Rupees 250 per mensem. At the time of our disasters in Afghanistan, he joined the 
ranks of the Duranis and was for a time our enemy. Latterly be bebaved better, and, when 
Nott left Kandahar, he handed over the keys to Shahzada Safdar Jung. Though he is the 
eldest surviving son of Shah Shujah, he is not the highest in rank ; his half-brother, Shahpur, a 
very respectable man, and also a Ludiana pensioner, ranks above him, and sat for a few days 
on the throne of Kabul.” 

6. As to the remaining class—powerful Chiefs belonging to neither royal house—no 
Dewan Purnea or Salar Jung is to be found in their midst. There seems little reason to 
expect that any one of them will attempt to usurp the throne. But, if such an attempt were 
made, the Mustaufi Habibulla Khan, Wardak, and Ismatulla Khan, Ghilzai, are the only two 
who could make it. 


(II) What is the relative importance of eack candidate ? 


attempt to answer His Excellency’s second and remaining ques- 
es named in the foregoing paragraphs. ‘The chances of some 
der the mere mention of their names sufficient notice. Those 


7. Ido not propose to 
tions in respect to all the candidat 
of them appear so remote as to ren 
whose prospects appear worth considering are— 


Sirdar Abdulla Jan, 

Sirdar Yakub Khan, 

Sirdar Ahmad Ali Khan, 
Sirdar Abdurrahman, 

Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, 
Sirdar Mahomed Sharif Khan. 


The order in which they are named, indicates my opinion 


each. Even if Sirdar Yakub is permitted to survive his father, 
ape : i dhe ‘eilitte sion as inferior to ‘ 

ce was placed in surveillance on the v- Durin g the four years t 
eueenalete in prison, his influence must have waned. Mean- 


Abdulla Jan’s position ; and, if our information 


as to the relative importance of 
L estimate bis chance of succes- 

that of Sirdar Abdulla Jan. 
hat Sirdar Yakub has lain 


time, every endeavour has been made to secure 0 ; : 
is iaastno tty, he would start with the support of all the chief officers of State, including, 


of course, his grandfather, Mir Afzal Khan of Kandahar. Besides, his a Bie eee 
the Amir’s secret treasure, and the power of the purse, 1p Afghanistan at any ) 


mount. Yakub Khan being put out of the way, the chances of Sirdar Abmad 
Ali ieee think, a This Sirdar js the son of the late Heir-apparent, the Amir’s 
eldest and favorite son. 
One might expect t 
cause as a means of furt 
I should look upon Sirdar Abdurrabman’s prospects 
extent of external aid afforded him. 


; ey 
o see a man like Sirdar Wali Mahomed take up Sirdar Ahmad Ali’s 
hering his own interests and chances. 
as en 


tirely dependent upon the 
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(II) What are, according to general report, the character, the views, sympathies, and tendencies 
of each candidate named in answer to question (I) ? 


8. Sirdar Abdulla Jan, the Heir-apparent—This Chief is too young to have evinced 
uny marked tendencies. Ghulam Alimad, who visited Kabul in May 1874, describes him as 
a lad of ordinary intelligence who was making fair progress in Arabic and Persian. He had 
ceased learning English, which he commenced to study after the Ambala Durbar. His present 
age is about 164, and he is, apparently, delicate, Thus, he is said to suffer frequently frat 
shght fever and rheumatism, while a recent diary (dated 6th July 1878) mentioned his bein 
eeriously ill. He is betrothed to a daughter of Naib Mahomed Alam Khan, and also to 
a daughter of Sherdil Khan, Shahghasst. Each of these Chiefs was successively Governor 
of Afghan Turkistan, and botb are dead. 


9. Sirdar Yakud Khan.—The following extract from the Kabul Biography deals with 
this Sirdar’s character, &c.:—“ Yakub Khan, who is now about 30 years of ave, ig connected 
by marriage with the families of Sirdar Yahya and Khan Aka Jamshidi, a daughter of each 
of whom he has married. He hasa younger brother, Ayub Khan, who is now a fugitive in 
Mashad. Regarding his personal character not much is known. He is said to be a man of 
pleasant address. Of his talent and energy there can be no doubt, and he enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being a firm administrator. It was probably not so much owing to the faults of hig 
administration, or to his personal unpopularity amongst the people of Herat, that he was 
unable to organize a resistance to his father, as to the steady growth of the Amir’s power, and 
the consolidation which has of late years accompanied it. The mixed population of Herat 
have, in fact, lately shown a tendency to settle quietly down to their pursuits, and to appreciate 
the value of peace and quiet. “I'hey saw, moreover, that the Amir’s power was overwhelming, 
and that resistance was impossible in itself, and rendered doubly hopeless by the absence of 
any funds from which it could be supported. Writing regarding Yakub Khan in 1878, Sir R. 
Pollock said— 


‘¢Phe misunderstanding which exists between the Amir and this, his most able son, is due 
to the following causes :— 


* She was a Mohmand Pathan, daughter of Saa- Aree (1) His mother not being a Durani* pre- 
dat Khan of Lalpura. vents his being looked up to. 


(2) When Shere Ali, after his defeat at Kelat-i-Ghilzai by Azam, returned to Herat 
and wished to squeeze the Herat officials, as persons who, by their office, had 
acquired wealth, Yakub thwarted him, wishing to secure the good services 
of his dependents, and taking a far-sighted view of the matter; this check, 
and the disputes that grew out of it, commenced the misunderstanding that 
exists between father and son.’”’ 


As to his views, sympathies, and tendencies we have but meagre information. The 
general belief is that he is hostile to the English, but it is possible that the remonstrance in 
his favor by Lord Northbrook’s Government may have changed him. He might be expected 
to seek aid from Persia, with which country his relations were frequent and intimate. ‘he 
following is a brief account of them. 


Yakub Khan commenced friendly intercourse with Persia very soon after establishing 
himself at Herat. In March 1872, he received a letter and some presents from Mir Alum 
Khan, Governor of Kayn. His father, the Amir, thereupon reprimanded him for carrying on 
friendly correspondence with adherents of Persia at the time when the Scistan controversy was 
proceeding. When Yakub sought refuge in Persian territory in 1871, Mir Alum Khan 
received him well. In August, a Persian agent arrived at Herat with the nominal object of 
settling the peace of the Perso-Afghan border. The visit was repeated in January 1874, 
when Yakub used every endeavour to procure some promise of material assistance from Persia. 
In June 1872, the British Agent at Kabul mentioned a rumour that Yakub Khan was remit- 
ting money from Herat to Mashad. Mr. Thomson was unable to confirm this rumour; but 
he said that, although Yakub Khan’s visit to the Shah at Meshed in 1867 was unsuccessful, 
the Persian Government had ever since considered him favorable to Persia. Accordingly, they 
sympathized with him during his revolt in 1871 against his father. Further, there was good 
reason to believe that Yakub Khan had been in correspondence with Persian authorities in 
Khorasan. Since Yakub’s imprisonment, his brother Ayub has found ai asylum in Persia. 
At first (January 1875) he was coldly received; but later reports show that he has been 


honorably treated, and that quarters and an allowance of Rupees 160 per diem have been 
assigned him. : 


10. Sirdar Ahmad Ali Khan, son of the late Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan, the Amir’s 
eldest. son, ‘is about 14 years old, and said to be “ very smart and intelligent.” Is married 
toa daughter of Sirdar Taj Mahomed Khan. Regarding him, Ghulam Ahmad writes— 
“His manners are likely to make him popular. He considers himself as a claimant for the 
Heir-apparentship of the Amir, as his father was His Highness’ eldest son, and was appointed 
by him his Heir-apparent. Should, eventually, the reins of the government of Afghanistan 
be assumed by Sirdar Abdulla Khan, or should they fall to Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, 
he will bear a grudge to them, though, as appeara from the present state of affairs, he will not 
be able to cause any injury to them. The Amir is very favorably disposed to him, and he 
occasionally waits on His Highness to pay compliments. He is under the guardiauship of 
his uncle, Sirdar Mahomed Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Kabul.” 
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Sir R. Pollock calls him Ahmad Mir Khan, and, in 1873, wrote regarding him— 


« His mother isa Ghilzai; hisage10 years. On his father’s d i 
3 ee : ‘ ; § eath (in the bs j 
the Amir treated this grandson with special fayor, and, at that time, me Le) 
the Wali-Ahadship in rooin of hig futher; but, in 1369, Abdulla Jan’s name was mentioned } 
the Amir as Wali-Ahad, owing to his mother’s influence ; but for her interference, Abmad Mir 
Khan would have sueceeded.” ? tee 
The following account is taken from a memorand ive . 
nish, dated 28th Blay 187 7e— orandum received from the Punjab Govern- 
“The Amir treats the youth with great favor. No special wor ; 
; I at favor, pecial work has yet been 3 
to him. Hecommands troops in conjunction with the Heir-apparent, Abdulla Khan”? 
In another report, dated May 1877, he is said to have turned 2 ‘ 
Sass hese eeare rned out a fine fellow, und to be 

BLE Sirdar Abdurrahman Khan.—The able son of an incompetent father. Is the best 
soldier among all the Afghan Sirdars. Thus, in 1864-65, be conquered Turkistan from Fateh 
Mahomed Khan, who governed the country for Amir Shere Ali, In May 1866 he completely 
defeated Shere Ali, the present Amir, at Shekhabad, and again at Kelat-i-Ghilzai in Jabuary 
1867. In September of the same year he defeated Faiz Mahomed, half-brother of Amir 
Shere Ali, at Kila Alladad. Appears confident that he could regain power in Afghanistan if 
he bad sufficient resources, _ Is said to receive an annual allowance of 23,000 roubles from the 
Russian Government, of which report says that he only spends 5,000 roubles per annum. Sir 
R. Pollock wrote concerning him— 

“Was well thought of as a soldicr and commander when in charge of the army; 
showed less talent for administrative work. Has now lost all his possessions, both at his 
home and at his place of refuge, and has no resources by which he could collect a party. 
Without help as to money or arms he could do nothing. If supplied with money by Russia 
or Bokhara, and promised a backing, might attempt to recover his possession. Probably 


such an attempt would be unsuccessful if made in the Amir’s lifetime. If later, after Amir’s 
death and when Turkistan had Mir* Alam Khan 


© Naib Mahomed Alam Khan is dead. i : 
as Governor, or some equally corrupt, incapable 


person, the issue might be in Abdurrahman’s favor as far as Turkistan is concerned. On 
the Amir’s death, such an attempt may be looked upon as likely, unless a good Governor 
should previously bave taken Mir Alam Khan’s place. Abdurrahman Khan’s influence 
has already declined rapidly, and fortune is never likely to favor him again to the extent it 
did when he was fighting for Azam and Afzal. There was strong sympathy on the part of 
the nation for these elder sons, who had been set aside by the Dost in favor of Shere Ali Khan. 
Besides, the King of Bokhara afforded assistance, which he is not likely, now or later, to give.” 


Abdurrahman has married a Turkistani (Kulab) wife at Samarkand, and also a daughter 
of Mir Hakim Khan of Shiberghan. He bas one son, Abdulla Khan, at Kabul. His step- 
mother, Bibi Marwarid, is dead ; the other members of his family are believed to be at Kanda- 
har, and the Amir has refused them permission to leave. In the diary of 14th to 17th 
January 1876, a rumour was reported that Abdurrahman had collected some of his followers 
and asked the Russian authorities to permit him to proceed to Balkh, which place he hoped to 
be able to seize while the regular garrison was occupied in attacking Maimena. In the event 
of the present Amir’s death before the Russian Government has succeeded in establishing its 
influence in Kabul, Abdurrahman would probably be the Russian candidate for the throne. 
He would he hostile to tae British Government and to all the descendants of the present Amir. 
If the kingdom of Afghanistan were divided, Abdurrahman might secure Afghan Turkistan, 


with Balkh for his capital. 
12. Sirdar Wali Mahomed.—Sir R. Pollock, writing in 1873 segarding NSE ela 
said that he had “lost much of his ambition on the death ae Mie Breit nit ae ng 
to age and standing, possibly prove one of the claimants for aie t oF Hee ine duaibet 
pin the next few years.” Ghulam Ablmad, who visited Kabul in May i 
it . . 
© Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, Governor of Kuram, takes rag Bn ee sents 
excessive revenue for himself; and if complaints are made to the ag a SF ike Anite Doat 
over them, because he is an influential Sirdar. Though, after ine iba ie Aaa ay ane 
Mahomed Khan, he took part in stirring up strife in the Halt Me 2 we Toa 
desisted from such intentions. He owns about seven to eight lakhs an Oe Bp toep bas ait 
e Amir desires to see Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khao in some occup: 
of mischief).” sass 
In ce of 9th to 12th May 1876, Wali Mahomed is mentioned alin 1876 = 
officers to whom the Amir is not well disposed. He was Heer ee ee 
Consequence of the numerous complaints made against bim by ae ee al a ered the 
dismissed from the Governorship, Kadir Khan being eppomtee iu en bia. appotiinient 
appointment of Governor of Khost, but declined it. Kadir yee eee Lan eenpeoe ae 
which was given to Sirdar Shahbaz Khan. Appears to be living ¢ 


allowance. 

13. Sirdur Mahomed Sharif ene : 
and is now about 45 years of age. Amoug : 
Khan is entitled to the first place, for he has Gee 
be has been residing at Dehra as a political defenu, 


ll-brother of the Amir, 
tind fehanistan, Sharif 
y. Since 1872 
pg consented 


the last surviving full-l 
ll the many turn-coats in A 
ides oftener than any.— 
British Government hay) 
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to take charge of him. His allowance has been recently increased, and he has been permitted 
to go to Mecca, or travel about India on this side of the Indus, under @ promise that he will 
neither attempt to return to Afghanistan nor intrigue against the Amir. 


(IF) What is considered to be each candidate’s relative chance of success ? 
(V) Who are the principal supporters of each of the probable candidates ? 
(FL) In what part of the kingdom would each candidate be likely to find most support ? 


14. It will, perhaps, suffice if an attempt be made to answer these questions as reeards 
the three best known candidates—Sirdars Yakub Khan, Abdulla Jan, and Abdurrahman, 
T should say that, if England and Russia abstain from interference, none of these Sirdars ig 
likely to be able to secure undivided possession of the throne of Kabul. It is only strong men 
like Dost Mahomed and the present Amir—and then only after prolonged warfare—whg 
are capable of such an achievement. Sirdar Yakub, if he had not been imprisoned, and if 
he were to regain his liberty, might have some chance. But it is only natural to suppose that 
his cause has suffered during his long incarceration; and, in estimating his prospects, it ia 
impossible to omit from the calculation the great risk he runs of assassination. As to Abdur- 
rahman, as long as Abdulla Jan, Yakub Khan, and even Abmed Ali Khan survive, his 
chances of success, unless he receives substantial assistance from without, appear to me very 
doubtful. To turn now to the chief supporters of each Sirdar, 


15. Sirdar Yakub Khan—Would naturally look for support to two quarters. First, 
to the Mohmand tribe, whose country stretches from Fort Michni almost up to Kubul. It is 
to be remembered that this tribe is not unanimous. The section favorable to Yakub is the 
party of the late Chief Nauroz Khan, which the Amir bas striven hard to break up. Thus, 
amongst other measures, he has withheld the Chiefship from Nauroz Khan’s sons, and bestowed 
it on Mahomed Shah Khan, a grandson of Saadut Khan. He has deprived Nauroz Khan’s 
sons of their allowances, but has increased the stipend of Mahomed Shah from Rupees 
12,000 to Rupees 20,000 and has, besides, presented him with a khillut.  Secoud(y, to the 
Jamshidis of Herat, whose principal Chief, Khan Aka, adius Mahdi Kuli Khan, is Yakub’s 
father-in-law. This tribe numbers 10,000 families, and is reported able to furnish 4,000 
eavalry. Although Khan Aka held aloof from Yakub during the latter’s dispute with Amir 
Shere Ali, and counselled peaceable measures, he is said to have promised to raise assistance 
from the Turkomans in the event of an open rupture. 


As to Herat itself, it seems uncertain whether the city, where he was personally unpopular, 
would declare for Yakub. Not only in the town, but also in the district of Herat, which 
comprises the territory from the banks of the Murgab to Farrah—a tract about 70 miles long 
from north to south—the Afghans are in the minority, and the language is Persian, and not 
Pushtu. Further, according to Vambery, the sympathies of Herat are towards those princes 
under whose rule the city enjoyed a kind of independence. They revere the memory of Sultan 
Ahmed Jan and his two sous, and execrate Dost Mahomed and Shere Ali. Persia might 
possibly sympathize; but the Treaty of Paris would bar open assistance. At the same time, 
I should not be inclined to repose much confidence on the restraining power of this Treaty, 
if the pressure from without was at all serious. When Dost Mahomed besieged Herat in 
1863, the Shah was with difficulty prevented from marching the Persian troops at Mashad 
to Sultan Ahmed Jan’s aid. Whether he would abstain, should the opportunity again arise, is 
an open question. In 1863 the memory of the war with England was still green, During 
the fifteen years which have since passed, English influence bas waned, while that of Russia 
has waxed strong. Hence I should predict that, in the event of disturbances in Afghanistan, 
Persia would act towards Herat as Russia might dictate. Possibly, it might suit Russia, as a 


useful and uncompromising means of assisting Abdurrahman, to prohibit Persia from inter- 
fering in any way. 


If, however, the chance of Persian and Herat sympathy is doubtful, it is certain that 
Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kelat-i-Ghilzai would be against Yakub. In his rebellion of 1870, 
the two last-named places shut their gates in his face; and it was the two leaders of the Ghil- 
za tribe, Arsla Khan and Ismatulla, who were Shere Ali’s chosen instruments in inducing 
Yakub to come to Kabul. It is true that they repudiated any knowledge of the Amir’s subse- 
quent treachery, and remonstrated against it; but they have continued to be his chief advisers. 
Against Kandahar, in 1870, Yakub was also completely unsuccessful; and naturally the in- 
fluence of Mir Afzal Khan, Abdulla Jan’s father-in-law, would be hostile to him. 


Among the leading Chiefs in Afghanistan it is difficult to say who would support Yakub. 
He bas no 0)-en and avowed adherents. 


16. Sirdar Abdulla Jan,—The Chief owes his numerous adherents to his noble descent 
and the abilities of his mother, to his nomination as Wali-Ahad, or Heir-apparent, and to the 
Amir’s influence, which is wholly exercised in his favor. His mother being a Barakzai, and a 
daughter of Mir Afzal Khan, Abdulla Jan has advantages of birth which Sirdar Yakub Khan 
cannot claim. His maternal connections, further, secure for him the sympathy of Kandahar 
and Farrah. The support of the Amir naturally inclines the principal officers of State to his 
cause. Such are the Mustaufi Habibulla of the Wardak tribe, which is said to contribute 

10,000 soldiers to the Kabul army ; and Shab- 
ieaniiice ghassi Sherdil Khan,* Barakzai, Eittiersiodlew of 
Abdulla, and present Governor of Afghan Turkistan, It is in this province that Sirdar Abdur- 
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ahman would probably command the greatest influence. H i i ie! 
ae of entrusting the government es devoted adherent, mene ai ai ane 
shassi Sherdil Khan were chosen servants; and the loyalty of both was soalieined ¢ d : 
betrothal of the heir-apparent toa daughter of each. There is, however, this to h . dt ie 
the Shahghassi, that his two nephews were attached to Sirdar Yakub Khan Kad. the Shek. 
ghassi’s recent death is said to have been sare 
are under a Amir’s orders, who suspected him 
of intrigue with Russia.* i 

a news-report, dated 28th June last, it was said that he had privately ee ae bia fh 
Mahomed and General Daud Shah, while Sirdar Shere Ali Khan, Kandahari, Mirza Abdul 
Nabi, Mir Munshi, and Mirakhor Ahmad Khan formed another party. ‘Theae three er 
if any, would support the Russian proposals. ais 


Another Chief who may be counted among Sirdar Abdulla’s su is Sirdar j 
Khan, Kandahar. Formerly he was Governor of Kandahar, eae fai ff 
quarrels with General Safdar Ali and for alleged dishonesty. He owes something to Abdulla 
Jan’s mother for having successfully interceded in hia behalf in 1871 and secured Kandahar 
for him. On the other hand, he is hostile to the Mustanfi, who opposed his appointment. 
He is wealthy and influential. Ghulam Ahmad, who visited Kabul in 1874, thus deseribed the 
position of Shere Ali :— 

“Sirdar Shere Ali Khan (Kandahari), though somewhat annoyed at his removal from 
the government of Kandahar, and on account of the discontinuance of some allowances, is 
not so adverse as to stir up any disturbances, nor can he do so during his residence at Kandahar.” 

In the diary of 19th to 22nd May 1876 Shere Ali is mentioned as one of those towards 
whom the Amir is not well disposed. (But see Kabul news for April 1877, page 6, which 
gives a different account.) 

Next comes Ismatulla Khan, who, since the death of Arsla Khan, hag become the most 
powerful person in the Ghilzai tribe. He also possesses influence with the tribes between 
Kabul and Jalalabad. It is to be obseryed here that some authorities doubt the devotion of 
Ismatulla to the present Amir. Ghulam Ahmad, who visited Kabul in 1874, declared that 
both Ismatulla and Arsla Khan were secretly well-disposed towards Sirdar Yakub. Oue of 
Arsla Khan’s daughters is said to be betrothed to Abdulla Jan. 

Two other persons—Hassan Ali Khan and the Mirakhor—must not be omitted. The 
former is a Kizilbash, and is now Commander-in-Chief at Herat. He was tutor to Abdulla 
Jan, and is devoted to the Amir. At the same time, he is Chief of no tribe, and is personally 
unpopular, The Mirakhor Ahmad Khan is also a person of no social standing. He is 
Governor of Jalalabad, and one of the most trusted advisers of the Amir. He is said to be 
bitterly hostile to the English. 

_ _ Finally, there is Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan. Writing in 1873 regarding Afzal Khan, Sir R. 
Pollock said :-— : ‘ag 

“Has not openly acted against the Dost or the present Amir, but several times 
rebelled against tha former in his ‘earlier days. His daughter is married to the Amir, and is 
the mother of Sirdar Abdulla Jan or Khan, the heir-appavent. For many years past has eae 
Governor of Farrah, and is intimately acquainted with the whole of that border. Sided wit. 


’ bd . . = . . . t or 
Amir Sher i dis much trusted by him. Said to own about eight o 
ihe A nbn n ES ae nine lakhs. es two* sons—one, a youth, is 


* In paragraph 674 of Mr. Wynne’s précis, ‘ b ¢ slavespiel: in Hig 
another son is flenBoned: Sirdar Abdu) Wahab. Sie nore eaeae of ihe! border 
troops. The second son is still quite young, Ghulam Mahomed Khan. His mother is a 
Barakzai.”’ 

Ghulam Ahmad, who visited Kabul in 1874, wrote :— 
“Of the Kandahari Sirdars, Sirdar Mir Afzul Khan is th 
twelve or thirteen lakhs of rupees. He is Governor of Farra 
Amir.” 
‘: The following account is taken fr 
the Punjab Government :— ; - : 
“He is loyal to Amir Shere Ali Khan. Is the Amir’s pee ani gees en 
grandfather of the heir-apparent, Abdulla Khan. As a pane Sh dees His Highness’ 
it was at his wish that the Amir appointed Sirdar Bianane Fe ade! 
heir-apparent, in order that continued peace of the country wou Se ecicse aah Al 
17. Sirdar Abdurrahman has been too long absent from Afg ey te Mir of Bedakh- 
adherents. He would look for support to Russia, Bokhara, Jehan a eae Ste Jeb oniae 
cungind the Tumemmne. Reval oe Bearythi ag adeeid upon the assistance 
Shah, who bad left Samarkand for Khokand. Everything hp possesses neither money 


i id hi ar small, for ; , 
afforded him, Without external aid his chances appe i Pee other information, 
hor arms. ‘This, at least, is Sir FP. Pollock’s opimon. But, according te alieants 


: rente tion 
Abdurrahman has saved for a long time past the greater portico 


*® According to the Intest account, the Shah- 
ghassi died a natural death, 


e senior, and possesses about 
h, and is really loyal to the 


om a memorandum, dated 28th May 1877, received from 


si ho would 
i i irely subservient to Russia, who, : 
i Government. He is entirely : gk Petite 
engl sey ks Pe natant might require. Probably, al son os Be caaots a 
frighten Shere Ali into compliance with their demands, rather than g 
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material support. Thus, in May last, when war between Russia and England seemed 
imminent, there was a rumour that Abdurrahman would be directed to petition the Russian 
authorities for leave to attack Balkh, and that the petition would be sent to Shere Ali as a hint 
that he had better yield to the requests which Russia might prefer to him. And it was 
said that the news made the Amir uneasy. Again, in June it was reported that the 
Russian authorities were showing Abdurrahman marked attention, which cireumstance, 
together with the Shah’s visit to St. Petersburgh, greatly disturbed Shere Ali. If Abdur- 
rahmau were let loose upon him from the north, and the Persians made themselves disagree- 
able on the south-west, the difficulties of his position would be much aggravated. That Persia 
is quite alive to her powers of mischief in this direction, may be gathered from the persistency 
of the questions to the British Minister at Teheran regarding appreliended disturbance on the 
Seistan border. 
18. General Remarks—'The broad conclusions at which I have arrived as to the present 
position and future prospects of parties in Afghanistan, may be thus stated. The present 
Amir has established himself firmly on the throne. He is strong enough to overcome all inter. 
nal opposition as long as Russia and England leave him alone. The domestic troubles which 
beset him now are not comparable with those which he has overcome in the past. I am not 
unmindful that some authorities represent the people of Afghanistan to be on the verge of 
rebellion. But many months have passed since these representations were first made, and, in 
the interval, things have gone from bad to worse. Taxes have multiplied, and the people are 
said to groan under tho burden of their oppression. And yet, except the recent not very for- 
midable outbreak among the Ghilzais, nothing has happened. Hence, I argue, either the Gov- 
ernment of India have been misinformed as to the true state of the country, or the position of 
the Amir is much stronger than is supposed. And, if the internal affairs of Afghanistan, 
were alone to be considered, I should guess that things would go on very much as they do at 
present, and that Shere Ali would maintain his position. But the Amir has also to remember 
his external relations, and he seems fully aware that these will compel him, sooner or later, to 
declare either for Russia or England. The popular belief seems to be, that the Amir recognizes 
in England his most powerful friend and most formidable foe. His present estrangement is 
described as mere temporary sulkiness, which he would gladly exchange for the cordial relations 
of the past. Pride alone prevents him from making the first move. 


I venture to differ from this complacent view of our own attractions. 


For, what is the history of our relations with Shere Ali? During his father’s lifetime 
this Sirdar was noted for his hostility towards the British Government. British policy 
during the five anxious years of alternate disaster and success which followed Dost Mahomed’s 
death, can hardly have enhanced Shere Ali’s regard. Professedly neutral, our attitude was 
nevertheless such as to encourage his rivals. His father’s chosen successor, he succeeded at 
first, in spite of some opposition, in establishing himself on the throne. But the friendly 
congratulations and assurances of the British Government were delayed. Dost Mahomed died 
in June, but the kharita of recognition to his successor was withheld until December. ‘I'wo 
years later, Shere Ali was vanquished at Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and Afzal Khan ascended the throne. 
He received the congratulations of the nobles of Kabul on the 16th May, and within six days 
Sir J. Lawrence telegraphed the recognition of the British Government. In October 1867, 
Afzal Khan died, and on the 13th November a British Vakil was sent to Kabul with a letter 
of congratulation to Azam Khan, who had not deigned to communicate his succession to the 
British Government. The tardy recognition in his own case, and its prompt accord to his 
two brothers, cannot have escaped Shere Ali’s attention. The importance of that recogni- 
tion will be understood from the fact that even Dost Mahomed’s power was believed to be 
consolidated and strengthened by the knowledge of the support of the British Government. 


Then came Shere Ali’s final success, followed by the Ambala Durbar with its fair promises 
and its presents of money and arms. But the occasion was soon to arise which would test 
the sincerity and value of these professions. arly in 1870 it was proposed to refer the 
Seistén dispute to the arbitration of England. At the cost of some pressure, the Amir 
accepted the proposal, under a misunderstanding of the position which the British Government 
would occupy in the matter. The Persian version of Lord Mayo’s letter contained these 
words :— There is no doubt that the settlement of the Seistin border will be conducted to the 
satisfaction of those States whick adjoin the Persian border, and the ties of friendship existing 
between the British and Afghan Governments, though already firm, will become so more than 
ever.” ‘The expression in italics altogether misrepresented the Governor-General’s words. Never- 
theless it conveyed to the Amir a confident expectation that, by the kindness of the British 
Government, he would get Seistin. And when, by the award of Seistén Proper to Persia, this 
hope was disappointed, the Amir’s belief in British honor and good faith received its first and per- 
haps rudest shock. For the Peshawur Conference shows that the Seistin award has never been 
forgiven nor forget. Its effect at the time may be gathered from the correspondence regarding 
the gift of arms and money which the British Government tendered as a peace-oftering. The 
arms Were accepted, and the money contemptuously refused, 

Next came the agreement with Russia as to the limit of the northern frontier of Af- 
ghanistan, The Seistan affair had taught the Amir a lesson, and he wrote asking for definite 
pledges of support. In June 1873 he sent an Envoy to Simla with fall instructions. It was 
all in vain, Her Majesty’s Government declined to sanction other than general assurances, and 


[  excix 7] 


Syud Nur Mahomed returned to Kabul convinced : 

death, this powerful Minister never ceased to sa mates es _ From that time until bis 
instances of the Amir s continued unfriendliness ; indeed, it - i Interests, Tliere are many 
from the date of the Seistan award until now, His Hieh would not he teo much to aay that 
co-called “ temporary” sulkiness has extended over six ae has never been our friend’ His 


On the other hand, what are his relations wi i 
246 the nortan. baunlady GF Atchanictan NS aa ? From the time of the agreement 
Han We wonld iio: entangled ill mee ol Mee oF has fully understood that, sooner or 
resistance. Hither he must get assistance from England, not hope to offer a snecessful 
He preferred the Biitish Government, which rit an hs he must arrange with Russia. 
remained ; and year by year we have watched the increas ey iret: _ The ables saltematize 
and the growth of Itussian influence. Still His Hi snes intimacy with General Kauffman, 
power of recall. And, sfuile he wavered stra Ae a esitated to commit himself beyond 
contrast Russian with English sentiment. In Novem! ie a wutely he awas’ alle: ty 
amiuatiod of Abdalla Una. as: heeappariies de. dec ber 1873 he notified to the Viceroy the 
Kauffman, The Viceroy’s reply evaded a aircck ae Prd 1874 he also informed General 
expression of good-wishes as eeld nik Ganione: kee So ke Jan’s position, and the 
His congratulations were prompt, cordial, and eatapoken I ig wrote very differently. 
letter led the Kabul Sirdars to exclaim—® This time the A ee e ibe peculiar wording of his 
partner in the protection of Afghanistan. This paragraph tok a ee ence disse 
State secrets are revealed in it.” Shortly Ack eee Yak b Kh sa se enovis: list 
had withstood his father’s authority, and declined to eaeOe ‘Al d lla J aso CEs, Ete 
apparent. But the circumstances of his treacherous rite aes al 3 lsh arnt ages 
disregarding Lord Mayo’s solemn assurance at the Ambala Dutbar tl Gore alia, a 
Wisteoin chiding terms a remonstrance in Yakub Khan’s favor Thi lett ean ete 
in eer uaa Ce General Kauffman’s policy towards Yakub "ike Hagen Gan 
eroment had not bound themselves by any assurance such as that i ae 

as that given by Lord Mayo; 

oe when Yakub Khan’s rebellion of 1871 collapsed, General Konfmin wrote to the 

“My sympathies have been with you through irs, si i 
. a ughout the affairs, since right was on your 
als : = oss favors not a son who rebels against his father, nor do men wish ssiae to 

In my humble opinion, the events of the last eight years point to i 
Russian diplomacy and British errors have relegated English ween eee 
place. No doubt, Shere Ali would prefer to remain neutral and passive, As long as he can 
he will play off one nation against the other. But when he is forced to cast his lot with one 
or the other, I think that he will choose Russia, who will promise more even though she may 
perform less. For instance, I don’t suppose that the Government of India will be per- 
mitted to offer a dynastic guarantee. If not, an arrangement with Russia affords the 
best safeguard to the succession of Abdulla Jan, who would then be secure against Abdur- 
rahman, And, in Vambery’s opinion, the Russian alliance would accord with the feelings of 
the majority of the people in Afghanistan. One thing scems certain, that without external 
help, either English or Russian, not one of the rival competitors will succeed in establishing 
his dominion over the whole of Afghanistan. The Amir knows this as well as anybody, and 
hence it is natural that he should make terms with the Power best able to ensure the accession 
of the successor of his choice. A few years ago this Power might have been England ; now I 


think it would be Russia. (Sd.) T. J.C. P 


—_—_——— 


Memorandum by Lrevt.-Cot. F. H. JENgrNe, dated 13th August 1878, 


Question I.—In the event of the death or dethronement of the present Amir, 
be the probable candidates for the vacant throne? 


Abdulla Jan, son of Amir Shere Ali, the Heir-apparent. 
now @ prisoner at Kabul. 


who would 


Answer,—(1) 
(2) Yakub Khan, also son of the Amir, 
(3) Ibrahim Khan, eldest son of the Amir. 

(4) Wali Mahomed Khan, brother of the Amir. 


Besides the above there are three others, 7#2.— 
Abdurrahman, nephew of the Amir, supposed to be with the Russians. 
Mahomed Sharif Khan, brother of the Amir, now at Dehra-Dun. 


Jclaluddin Khan, nephew of the Amir, now at Pindi. 
But these are considered outsiders, having few supporters In Afghanistan, 
Question I[.—What would be their relative importance? 
Aunswer,—They are mentioned in order according to their 
Question IT I.—What are, according to general report, the nen 
thies and tendencies of each candidate named in answer to Question site es 
Answey.—(1) Abdulla Jan is a young, untried man, known fed jo. tones of character 
exercises on horseback with sword and spear ; but reputed to be wanting 


importance. 
views, and sympa- 


and 
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and energy. Having been named Heir-apparent, and having the support of Nadir Hosain 
Khan, the Commander-in-Chief, who would carry at least half the army with him, Abdalla 
Jan’s chance would be excellent. Indeed, it would be odds on him against all the other can- 
didates if he possessed sense and courage. He is not, however, believed to be fit to take his 
own part in the disturbances which would follow the death or dethronement of the Amir: 
and as his principal supporter, Nadir Hosein Khan, commands at Herat, Abdulla Jan might 
be without hig assistance, at a critical time, and would probably fail to show to advantage, 
However this may turn out, no one believes that Abdulla Jan will be able to keep the busi- 
ness together, even if he is proclaimed Amir. Kandahar, where his mother’s relatives live, 
would strongly support him. 


(2) Yakub Khan is about 28 years old, and has proved himself to be a fine brave man. 
He knows what belongs to soldiers, and never kept the troops in arrears of pay if he could 
possibly help it. He is much liked by the army, and at Herat, where he commanded for some 
time. He is proud andimpetuous, and talks too much. THe hates the British, and would like 
to get up a religious war against them. The Mohmands, being his mother’s relatives, would be 
all in bis favour. Should Shere Ali die suddenly, Yakub Khan, being in prison, will stand a 
great chance of being at once murdered If this does not happen, then the other candidates 
are not the men they are said to be. If Yakub escaped from prison, he would probably get 
the upper hand and be proclaimed Amir. His principal supporter would be Dand Shah, the 
second-in-command of the whole army, and now commanding in Kabul. This officer is osten- 
sibly in favor of Abdulla Jan, but he is believed to be a traitor who would declare for Yakub 
if he escaped being killed in prison. 


(3) Ibrahim Khan, eldest son of the Amir, is about 33 years old. He stutters in his 
speech, but has pleasant manners. He governs the city of Kabul, and is very corrupt, taking 
bribes with both hands. Notwithstanding this, the people like him, as he is kind to them, and 
gives them justice after his own fashion when his own interests have been served. He is a 
clever man; he does nottalk about his own affairs. He is ambitious and might be danger- 
ous to Nos. 1 und 2, if an outbreak occurs in Kabul. 


(4) Wali Mahomed Khan, brother of the Amir, is about 50 years old, perhaps more. He 
is very wealthy and powerful, bis influence being chiefly with the Kizilbash tribe, with which be 
is connected. Our men (who for the most part belong to this tribe) all swear by Wali Maho- 
med, and I cannot help thinking myself that he is a man of the right sort. One proof of 
his tact and ability is, that he has always kept friends with Shere Ali, and never been in danger 
of his life. He was formerly Governor of Kuram, and has supporters there; but I cannot 
believe that the people are very fond of him, as he treated them with great cruelty. He is 
now living in Kabul, and people who ought to know say that he will do his best when the 
right time comes. It might he inconvenient to support him, as he is said to be a man of action 
with no scruples, and he will probably commit atrocities. 


The general opinion of natives with whom I have spoken on the subject, is that the death 
or dethronement of the Amir will be followed by a state of anarchy and civil war which will 
oblige the British Government to interfere. 


All the candidates are caid to be anxiously watching the British Government, whose assist- 
ance they consider indispensable. 


I ought to add that I heard, about a week ago, that three Russian Agents had arrived in 
Kabul, and that they were considered to be of sufficient importance to be received with a salute 
of guns. I cannot tell with what object these people have come to Kabul, or how long they 
are to remain there; but it seems to me to be absolutely necessary for the Russians to do 
something to maintain their credit in Central Asia, especially as their army in Turkistan is 
said to be weak. : 


Shere Ali is said to dislike the English and Russians equally, as he suspects that they will 
settle their differences at his expense. 


I have been trying to get a distribution return of the Kabul army; but as furlough has 
been closed to our men till lately, I have not been able to get information on which I can 
rely. From enquiries which I made about two years ago, I should say that the Amir had about 
one hundred thousand men on the rolls, of which about twenty-five thousand are tolerably efficient, 
many of them being individually very good men indeed, and soldiers by choice. ‘The rest 
are not up to much, being pressed into the service for life, and of all ages from 16 to 60. 


The Amir seems to have copied all parts of our system which are most unsuitable to an army 
like his; and probably the least of all the difficulties encountered by an Invader would be to 
defeat the Kabul Army. Ps 


He has 200 guns of sorts, and some Sniders; but the Government know more about the 
latter than I do. When our meu return from furlough, 1 shall be able to get some information 
from them about the distribution of the Kabul Army without exciting suspicion, as Tam io 
the habit of talking to them on such subjects. 
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Memorandum Dy COLONEL Vs Gs Warearizin, Officiating Commissioner, Peshawur, dated 13th A £18 
, nguat 18798, 


On the Ist July, news reached me that the Governor 
a letter from the Emperor of Russia, and that the cient er eer epscar bee 
letter had been sent to the Amir, who had replied to it. This was foll : ‘l e but that the 
the Governor of Tashkend to the Amir, in which he proposed to station Russi ike le 
Khiva and Kelat-i-Nasir, at Girishk, Furrah, and other places. ‘The } sa pin Ses 
a Russian dressed as an Afghan, who arrived in Kabul by horse post Soren Ob ins etter ig 


On the 16th July, Munshi Bakhtiar Khan eaye me j : 
i ne ; ga nformat : 7‘ 
has ordered the Mustaufi to inform the Russian Envoy that aaa ok The Amir 
for a reply to the letter of the Governor of Tashkend, as it was a grave m wile 't ut eae 
early reply could not be given. » to which an 


Meanwhile, the Amir received a letter from the Shahghassi_ Sherdi i 
a native of Urganj had appeared in Andkoi, Aktcha, Saripul, and Srieenind ere 
ostensibly upon a commercial visit, but that, in conversation with the Governor of alainaie, 
the Russian remarked that the Russian Government had determined to place troops ot, tke 
Afghan frontier, and that it had sent an Envoy to inform the Amir about it. B : 


The Amir had not settled what to reply, when he received another letter from the Shah- 
hassi, to the effect that two Russian agents had now brought a Ictter from the Governor- 
General of ‘Tashkend pressing for a reply, and that the Russian Government had decided to 
post troops at Kandahar, in opposition to the British troops at Kelat, and also intended placing 
somé troops in Badakhshan, to guard the passage by which Alexander the Great and other 
conquerors had gone in the direction of Kashmir, [Now, this is curiously supported by the 
Limes Paris Correspondent on the very same date, July 16, when be says that the left wing 
starting from Margilan in Farghana (Khokand) will move south over the Alai Dag, down the 
Kizzil Ser Valley, to the Amu Darya or Oxus, when it will follow that stream, This will 
bring the force into Derwaz, and opposite them will lie Badakhshan and Fyzabad. The Utch 
Kargan Pass, however, is said to be difficult. With reference to the allusion to Alexander the 
Great, be is supposed by Khokandis to be buried in Margilan.] Other troops were to be 
located in Herat and Balkh, and a bridge-of-boats was to be thrown over the Oxus. 


On the 17th July, I heard from another source that the Russians wished to place troops 
in Kandahar to watch the English in Kelat. Also, that the Governor of Tashkend had 
announced to the Amir the conclusion of peace between Russia and ‘Turkey, that the English 
would oceupy an island, and that the Russians now wished to move through Afghanistan. 


The Khokandis in Peshawur, on the 16th July, said that the Amir of Bokhara was 


collecting supplies at Karshi. 
On the 30th July, Bakhtiar Khan again mentions that the object of the Russian Envoy 
then in Kabul, was to obtain a road through Afghanistan for his Government, in order to 


strengthen their frontier! 
On the same date, from quite a different source I heard that the Russian Envoy had 
publicly asked for 4 road through Maimena and Herat to Seistan. 


Again, in the Kelat diary, of the 14th February 1877 information was received, in a letter 
ean. tbat ontie te merchants ee saying that the Amir had sent Envoys 


to the Khan, tbh n the Ist Februar 

to the fete ah Gone but that het Envoy had arrived at Kabul, and had requested 

the Amir to give Russia possession of Herat, saying that the Russian amy Mt en 

Seistdén, and that, in lieu of Herat, the Russians would give the Amir the ‘i baer Reet 

which had formed part of the Empire. ‘The Amir had decided not to reply to this le 

his Envoy had returned from Peshawur. ‘ae 
Again, all our reports confirm the Zimes’ Paris Correspondent news, that the Russian forees 


are at Jam on the border south of Samarcand. 


And it has been mentioned several times th 

a letter from the Governor-General of Tashkend, has ee ee 
; : = axbar: 

the Emperor of Russia, which the Amir would not open iu See 


: : informati Amir was anxio \ 
Again, we have had repeated aarp ned aie the report that a Persian Havaywae 


feared intrigues with the Persians. 
also expected in Kabul. 

And on the Ist August Bakhtiar Kha 
was asked for by the Russians to Kelat, 
Opposite Kelat. 

Although my first impressioD 
connection with the long contemplated ady. 
through North-Western Afghan engty yet 
to me that this time should have been choset 
hamper them mueh; though, on the other dan, ey i 
Moment of any counter-move on Herat. Still, Ean aration to keep the Turkomans 10 
are marching on Kizzil Arvat, that it is merely a flank opera euch t losing the opportunity 
cheek. ‘y suspect Russian designs ure deeper, and that aaeee offers to bold us in 
afforded her i our differences with the Amir of Kabul. Perbaps 


a Russian Envoy now in Kabul, besides 
one brought letter to the Amir from 


effect, that a road 


i the same 
n again reported to ead 


and the location of troops jn Turkistan, He 

i fission to Kabul was in 

-e that the present Russian Mission \ ! 

rite ee tn Merv, and the peesine Oe ea eit 
: ink of 7 > less likely 1 H 

t the more I think of it, the le aan ett 


c i Merv 
for this advance on ter" Me 
rave less fears at the present 


d to think, if Russian troops 
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check at Kelat, perhaps she may be making the Amir offers regarding Seist4n, but I don’t 
know enough of Russo-Persian policy to say whether this is in the least likely, or even 
possible. Probably it is not. 

It is noticeable that native report never alludes to a Russian move on Merv ; had such been 
contemplated, what better excuse could Russia have had for her Kabul Mission? On the 
other hand, we know that lately Russia has been objecting to the number of troops kept up 
by the Amir of Bokhara, and has prohibited him from dealing with the Amir of Kabul: and 
two days ago I was informed by Ahmed Baksh Seth, the well-known Kabul and Bokhara 
merchant, that the Russian Mission had proposed Abdurrahman Khan as Governor of Balkh 
to the Amir. I should say it was far from improbable that the Russians should reconcili. 
ation between the Amir and his nephew, being themselves answerable for the future loyalty 
of the latter. What could suit them better? 


No doubt, the Amir is greatly perplexed by the proposals of the Russian Mission. The 
same merchant told me that it had been detained on its way to Kabul for ten days on the 
Oxus, the boats having been removed to the left bank of the river for this purpose. 


Nor dol think that the Russian Mission is merely connected with a move up to the 
northern bank of the Oxus. The treaty with Bokbara at the end of 1873 gave Russian troops, 
steamers and other vessels the right to navigate the river, and to build store-houses and wharves 
on the Bokbarian bank only. She bas no rights upon the left bank; but we don’t hear of 
Russian vessels as yet navigating the Upper Oxus, nor do we hear of the appointment of a 
Russian Envoy in Bokhara itself, which was also part of the treaty. 


Regarding the possible extent of the interference of Russia in the affairs of Afghanistan, 
Mr. Schuyler distinctly says that, when it was stated in April 1873 that the influence of 
England over Afghanistan would be confined to friendly advice, the Russians looked upon this 
as a formal repudiation of the whole transaction, and that they were no longer bound to 
guarantee the inviolability of Afghan territory ; and he quotes the Official Gazette that the two 
Governments are no longer pledged to each other, and have preserved their freedom of action. 
And he adds that the Russians can cross the Oxus and retaliate upon Afghanistan, if troubles 
arise. It was before this, in 1870, that General Kauffmann assured Shere Ali that Russia had 
no intention of interfering in his affairs. 


On the other hand, we have up to the very last assured Shere Ali that we would serupu- 
lonsly respect his independence. It is difficult to guess what better terms Russia can now 
be offering him! But the Amir, of course, fully understands that he, on his part, has not 
abstained from interference with tribes and territories not his own, and that he has not re- 
mained faithful to the treaty obligations. 


Until reassured by us, he certainly will feel his danger; and the universal native opinion 
is, that, unless he is rescued by a forward movement on our part, he must come under Russian 
influences, which he has so far encouraged, but from which he now would gladly escape. 
However, I myself think that people are perhaps giving expression to their own feelings rather 
than to those of the Amir, 


APPENDIX XXXIV. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE POLITICAL STATE OF KABUL, DATED 
, AMRITSAR, 25TH 0c 
‘ae 5TH OCTOBER 


[Referred to in paragraph 152, Chapter 1X_] 


Before I commence the real subject of this paper st bri “ir 
under which I went to, and lived in, tiie capital a i oe al Tene toes encumtiats 
some salary by His Highness the Amir, with bright prospects of my future, I obtained = 
without pay from the Punjab Government, and left Peshawur on the 17th December 1876. 
ieee particular instructions from this Government, and had nothing at all to do with 

I remained in the city of Kabul from the 24th December 1876 to the 8th of July 1878 
during which time I resided in the fort called “Bala Hissar.’ The fort is situated ie ihe 
eastern side of the city, from which it is only separated by a ditch. My principal office was as 
Physician and Surgeon to His Highness the Amir and his family ; but I was also made to act 
as Superintending Surgeon to the Army Hospitals. I had also to lecture the hakims (physi- 
ciansj on different subjects connected with the science of medicive, as on “quinine,” cireula- 
tion of blood,” &c., &e. I had perfect liberty to go about in the city, and also to treat patients 
at the place where I lived. I soon acquired a great amount of practice amongst all classes of 
the residents, because I did not mind my fees, and even supplied medicines free of charge to 
the poor. I had free access everywhere in the city; while people of the swrounding villages, 
and even from great distances, came to consult me at my residence. Here also were treated 
many of the officers and soldiers who did not attend at the military hospital. 


Thad also ample opportunities of studying the private and public life of His Highness 
the Amir, and of learning his views on politics, I bad almost always to be present at the 
time when newspapers were read, and on these occasions politics were freely discussed. His 
Highness treated me with great regard and kindness, and gradually (though not at first) came 
to place perfect faith in me as Physician and Surgeon. He raised my ealary to Rupees 1,000 
Kabulis per mensem (= Rupees 800 per mensem). 

But as the Amir was very suspicious generally, and especially as I had to live in Kabul in 
the days when his relations with the British Government were not friendly, I could not frecly 
avail myself of the opportunities of making enquiries. Any person who, during my stay there, 
happened to be known to be inquisitive, was suspected to be a spy of the British Government, 
and punished accordingly. I was particularly watched and suspected for a long time. Still 
my case was different from that of other people. Being a physician, people of all sorts saw 
me now and then. Icould learn public opinion and current news of the place. At first I 
used to keep notes of important events, and of the history, &c., of the important personages, 
&c., &c.; but, unfortunately, I was constrained to burn them. 

Now I come to the real object of this paper, and I think the ruler must be described 

The Amir. before the subjects he rules. 
The Amir Shere Ali Khan is 58 years of age. He is of a gouty constitution, has long 
: ‘ suffered from chronic bronchitis, and has recently shown 
Hib phynled baat; ‘symptoms of consumption: but his general health can be said 
to be pretty good, as he partakes of hearty meals, and has not lost much flesh, He looks 
much stouter than when he came to Ambala, though he is not so well in this respect now as 
he was two or three years ago. 

Though he is said to bea good General, and to have been # 
cannot, on account of repeated sufferings from gout, and sedentary 
now. His hands are a little shaky. 

As to his general character, he has many good parts. 

Hi humorous, independent, and 
si a rae at the same time, he is proud, fond of p 
hearted. He is very suspicious, and has perfect faith almost in none. 


trust even in those whom he himself places in high authority. an ms | 

Privately, the Amir seems to be indifferent to any fixed religious poe a a ie 

a cadet fesses to be a Mussulman for the sake of policy. rE Je 

His religion. his people not to be Mussulman in appenisnees but hie 

devoted to the cause of Islam; and to take advantage of favorable oe aad ene his 

its sphere and influence. He openly bates the so-called Mullahs and ag. while resily they 
People that these classes of persons are merely nominal rie sa : . 

retard their progress, and are ao useless burden on society and the f a but 
: » ° weit, Fe ci o edom 5 

leet recto ere AP the eee ae aul erpres the Hindus, 

few Christians and Jews that there are. 


ikhs, and he believes that these are the p 


very good horseman, he 
habit have a long ride 


He is wise, shrewd, hard-working, 
above religious prejudice ; but, 
raise, stern, and stone- 

He seems to have no 


the officials aud 
and the 


His treatment of people of other 
religions. 


The Amir is especially fond of the § 
can comparatively be relied upon. 


ersons who 
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The Amir is not only very intelligent, but keeps himself well informed as to what is 
Hialinowisd going on in other countries. He has oa good knowledge of 
sgt et geography, especially of Europe, with the modern history of 
which also he is well acquainted. : 


But, surrounded, as he is, by self-interested people, sometimes he knows very little of 
the oppression and tyranny of his own officials, even in the city in which he lives. 
With reference to his views of foreign people, the Amir looks upon the Iranis and people of 
Turkistan with contempt, as weak and effeminate. Europeans 
are all hated. The Russians are considered rough, cruel, but 
faithful to the Asiatics; while the British are regarded as mild, shrewd, but deceitful. The 
Sikhs are praised for their bravery and sincerity, but blamed for want of union. 


For the time that I was at Kabul, and up to the day of my leaving that city, the Amir 
Expression of his views of his re- always said that he preferred alliance with the British Govern- 
Intion with the British Government. ment to that with Russia—saying that, though he looked 
upon both parties as evils to his country, he regarded the Jinglish as the lesser evil. Ie appeared 
to think that the British Government intended to take his country by bribing his Chiefs, and 
by fraud. He said he was justified in refusing the terms of the new treaty proposed at the 
Peshawur Conference. He used to say he would never allow permanent European residents in 
his territory. Te said that he was annoyed with the British Government, and he used to 
state the following as his grievances :— 


His views of the foreign people. 


(1) The occupation of Quetta, which he said had been given to the Biluchis by the Kings 
of Kabul, in order to supply food, &c., to the armies that might have to pass througb Biluchistan. 

(2) The British Government insisting upon permanent British residents being posted in 
his country. 

(3) The British Government insisting upon his troops being trained by European officers. 

(4) Mustaufi being sent back when he was coming to Peshawur in place of Syud Nur 
Mabomed Shah to resume negotiations with Sir Lewis Pelly. 

In short, the Amir thought that the British Governmeut wanted to make him their vassal 
like Princes of India, and he did not like this idea. 

As to the employment of time, the Amir employed the whole of bis day and some little 
part of his night in business, and the greater part 
of all this in looking after his arms, field-pieces, 
soldiers, finances, and politics. 


He is also fond of play and jokes, but these he manages to have at the same time when 
carrying on his business. 


Employment of his time. 


Though, really, the Amir is led by no one, yet he lives in the same atmosphere which is 
breathed by the members of bis Council, the Durbar people, and his domestic attendants, who, 
as a matter of course, must influence him to some extent. ‘The following persons, collectively 
or separately, according to the nature of the subject in hand on different occasions, form 
his Council :— 

Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan (when at Kabul). 

Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, Kandahari. 

Wazir Asmatulla Khan. 

Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan. 

General Daud Shah. 

Mustaufi Habibulla Khan. 

New Mustaufi Abdul Rahim. 

Mullah Mabomed Shah (new Foreign Minister). 


I know nothing in what way the business is conducted in these Councils; but, in the 
Durbar, most of these persons merely say ditto to what the Amir says, Besides the above- 
mentioned gentlemen, who are allowed to sit in “ khilvats” or private discussions of the Council, 
the following persons usually attend the Durbar :— 


Sirdar Mahomed Ibrahim Khan. 

Mirakhor Ahmed (when he is at Kabul). 
The late Wazir Arsla Khan’s son. 

Sirdar Abdulla Khan. 

Sirdar Mahomed Hashim Khan. 

Sirdar Mahomed Twair Khan. 

Sirdar Mabomed Yusuf Khan (if at Kabul). 
Sirdar Shahbaz Khan. 

Sirdar Zakarya Khan. 

Sirdar Yakub Kban’s father-in-law from Herat, commonly called Agha Lalla. 
Sirdar Nur Mahomed Khan. 

Sirdar Mahomed Surwar Khan. 

Sirdar Abbas Khan. 

Sirdar Attaulla Khan. 

Sirdar Bahadur Ghulam Nakshband Khan. 
Azizulla Khan. 

Kazi Abdul Kadr, Peshawuri. 
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There are also other persons conn a i 
important to know, viz.— : ected with the Durbar ot household, or are otherwise 
Sirdar Ahmed Ali Jan (the Amir’s pr 
Sirdar Abdulla Jan’s mother, dumelien dea Mi 
Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Khan, — or Afzal Khan, 
General Ghulam Haidar, Wardak. 
Sepah Salar at Herat, 
gone Mahomed Yusuf, 
al Mahomed Khan, Officer i i 
Ghulam Haidar Khan, ihe ese Oia 
Yar Mahomed Khan, ditto. 
Mahomed Usman Khan, ditto, 
Mahomed Aslam Khan, Kotwal. 
Shah Zuman Khan, Khan of Bala Hissar. 
Abmad Ali, the late Wazir, 
Rustam Khan, the late Treasury Officer. 
Mahomed Akbar Khan of Tarrakhel. 
Divans or Hindu Revenue Officers. 
Three principal Hakims or Physicians. 


In order to know the position and influence of the different persons j ; 
: 8 in th 
short details are necessary, and these I proceed to record as follows — eee STELLA eM 


Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, father of Sirdar Abdulla Jan’s mother (i.e., father-in-law of the 
Position and influence of various persons connected Amir), appears to have very great influence 
swith the Council, Durbar, &c., &e. specially in Kandahar. He is the only person for 
whom the Amir has any real respect. Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan cannot, however, prevail upon 
the Amir. He is very bigoted superstitions, and enemy, as it were, of the Hindus, If 
things be left to their ordinary course, and there be a struggle for attaining the throne after 
Amir’s death, he is the person most likely to succeed. He is an old but strong man of 70 


years of age. 
Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, Kandahari, was once Governor of Kandahar. He belongs to the 


party of Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, Kandahari; but if circumstances allow, he may also try to 
possess himself of the throne. He is not much liked by the people of Kabul. He has a 
disposition to be tyrannical. When once appointed in charge of the office of Syud Nur 
Mahomed Shah, he took large bribes, aud incurred the Amnr’s displeasure. 

Sivdar Wali Mahomed Khan, the Amir’s step-lrother, is the richest person in Kabul. He 
was once Governor of Kuram. He is now and then deputed to some financial or other business 
by the Amir, Did circumstances permit, be would attempt seizing the throne. But he has 
no party to support him. As long as Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan is friendly towards the 


Amir, he has Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan to recommend him. 


Sirdar Ahmed Ali Jan, a young man, about 19 years old, is the son of Sirdar Mahomed 
Ali Jan,* the only eldest son of the present Amir, 


“ue who distinguished himself, and died in the battle 


of Kandahar with one of Shere AJi Kban’s brothers. Sirdar Ahmed Ali is a clever young man, 
much liked by the people. Ue is a good soldier; he has also been learning English, which he 
can speak, and write a little. By his good conduct and attention to what he Is told to do, he 
has won the favor of the Amir to such an extent that, even during the lifetime of Abdalla 
Jan, the former seemed to have a mind to make Abmed Ali his heir-apparent, because Abdulla 
Jan was dull, and did not fulfil the Amir’s expectations. As long as I wag there, Abmed Zn 
had not yet been allowed to have a part in politics. He seemed to have a liking Sa ae 
English. He is much liked by the majority of the people, but he has no strong party to 


support him. Abdulla Jan’s mother is his deadly enemy. é i 
i fi grea 
Sirdar Abdulla Jan's mother, daughter of Sirdar Mir Afzal Khan, oe \ a oe 


avori ir i 3 he bas lost her influence. 
favorite of the Amir. But, in these days, s eae ea cetera ares ne 


enemy of Sirdars Yakub Khan and Ahmed Ali e © yo 
Shah Jan, commonly called Agha Jan) is a pet of the Amir. P ie am tale ea OY 
clever and contrives, or rather tries to continue, to keep phe i ou : oes 
Sirdar Yakut Khan.—I have very little to say of this Sirdar pond Lange eae ee 
Afehanistan. I saw him occasionally in the court-ya rWieon 
mn he is imprisoned. He appeared to be 


: m room in which 
his ose chance of release. 


very popular throughout 
hat be had very little 


mon to his father’s bed-room an fe ti 
in good health, At Kabul, it seemed to me as ‘Anni f 38) is 
Sirdar Mahomed Ibrahim Khan, the eldest hying sou oP edd Or iw Ninos 
not a clever man. Though not “ half-witted,” he 1s not vey ni "Wie ie taal be hase 
trate of Kabul, but has little real induenee with the Amir or the i se throne. Some three 
collected a great treasure. It is also said that he has A design © The latter becarne known, 
years back he conspired against the Amir, but fuiled in his ene Abdulla Khan, his wife’s 
but he ea, forgiven, The only party in his favor seems to be Sirdar 
brother, cipal Chiefs of G 


- 7 two prio : i 
asi atmartig Eine ae mee induence in his tribe. 


old, is a man of no great talents, but of i ateaple sands 
Amir on account of his influence. He is quiet, simp 


hilzais, and about 45 years 
He is respected by the 
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Mulla Mahomed Shak.—I know little of this man. I know him as a good Arabic 
scholar, but he did not seem to me to be a clever politician. Ile has been appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Mustanfi Habibulla Khan, one of the headmen of the Wardak tribe, was once the Financial 
Minister and Accountant-General to the State, having been raised to the hich rank by the 
Amir from a common mirzaship (4. clerkship). But recently, it having been found out that 
he had allowed his subordinates and Governors of the districts to embezzle Government money, 
the Mustaufi has been removed from his office, which is now filled by one Abdul Rahim, the 
new Mustauli, a Shia by religion, Mustaufi Habibulla. is liked by the people, and is very 
popular in all quarters. He is also looked on with Favor by the Sirdars and by Abdulla Jan's 
mother. Habibulla Khan seemed to be well disposed towards the British Government. 


Abdul Rakin, the new Mustaufi, has obtained this post by bringing out and provin 
several charges (of embezzlement, neglect of duty, &c.) against Habibulla Khan. The new 
Mustaufi is much disliked by all classes of the people. In financial matters, he has great influ- 
ence with the Amir, 


Agha Syud Ahmad is another new official, and belongs to the party of the new Mustaufi, 
like whom, he is equally unpopular with the people and the Chiefs. 


General Daud Shah, a Pathan, of common parentage, and not head of any particular tribe 
entirely made by the Amir as it were, is said to have fought several battles with success. He 
is about 15 years of age, and knows geograpby and history to a certain extent. He is almost 
in sole charge of the ammunition manufactories at Kabul. He is said to have been a great 
favorite of Yakub Kban. He is proud, and not much liked by the people or his subordinates. 
He is supposed by the people to be making away with Government money, on which account 
it was said that he would soon meet with the Amir’s displeasure. General Daud Shah seemed 
to have some influence with Abdalla Jan’s mother. ‘Che Commander-in-Chief at Herat, and 
General Ghulam Haidar, Wardak, are his great enemies, The Amir also seemed to be some- 
what suspicious about him. 


Mirakhor Ahmad, now Governor of Jelalahad, is the bitterest enemy of the Hindus, and 
perhaps more so of the British. He is a very bigoted man. He is not at all a wise man, and 
is often styled by the Amir as an “old ass,” and yet he holds the appointment of a Governor, 
because he is a stern ruler, and a good revenue collecting officer, and thus serves the purpose of 
the Amir. He has great influence with some tribes. 


Gulam Haidar, Wardak, appears to be an able General, and he has great influence with the 
Wardak tribes, Owing to the ill-feelings that Daud Shah bas towards him, he does not enjoy 
the same favor of the Amir which he used to do sometime back. Ghulam Haidar, Wardak, 
should not be confounded with another Ghulam Haidar, who is now a General, and in 
command of the forees at Lalpura. This man is a favorite of Daud Shah. 


Sepah Salar, or the Commander-in-Chief, remained at Herat. At one time he used to he 
Abdalla Jan’s private servant. A majority of the people at Kabul liked him. He is popular 
with the soldiery. 


Arsla Khan's son,—Arsla Khan was the Foreign Minister, who died last winter. His son 
has great influence with the Ghilzai tribe; he does not bold the same position which his 
father had. 


Sirdar Abdulla Khan is a wise young man, and good scholar. He is a nephew (from 
sister’s side) of the Amir, and son of Sirdar Sultan Jan, who held Herat and fought with 
Amir Dost Mahomed Khan. One of Sirdar Abdulla Khan’s brothers is at London, and one 
died in Persia only last summer. Abdulla Khan seems apparently to be contented with his 
lot. For some time lately, he was appointed Governor of Lughman, and ruled to the satis- 
faction of the people. The Amir appears to like him ; but both parties bave suspicions lurking 
in their minds. Abdulla Khan is a man of great influence. He is only about 23 years old. 


Sirdar Mahomed Hasham Khan, son of Sirdar Mahomed Sharif Khan, and son-in-law 
to the Amir, seems to be a quiet young man. Te has, together with bis brother, Mahomed 
Twair Khan, recently been sent for from India where they lived as State prisoners with thei 
father. Mahomed Hasham Khan seems to have been keeping aloof of the party feelings. 


Sirdar Mahomed Twair Khan, son of Sirdar Mahomed Sharif Khan by a Hazara 
slave-girl, is a very cunning boy. Only a short time after his arrival at Kabul, he won the 
Amit’s favor. He is especially appointed to look after spies or mukhbars from the British 
territory. He seemed to like the British Government. 


Sirdar Mahomed Yusaf Khan, now ruler of Girishk, one of the districts adjoining Seistén, 
is a step-brother to the Amir, who looks upon him to certain extent as an obedient brother. 
He is not a strong ruler, but rather an effeminate man, and much given to luxury. 


Sirdar Shahbaz Khan, one of the nephews of the Amir, and late Governor of Kuram, has 


been called back on account of misgovernment. His accounts were under consideration when 
1 left Kabul. 


Sirdur Zakarya Khan is the head representative of Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Tillar’s family. 
He is one of Sultan Mahomed’s eldest sons. He is popular, and well known for his generosity. 
Though respected by the Amir, he has no influence with him. LHe possesses his estate at Lugh- 
man, but often remains in debt. He is well-disposed towards the British Government. 
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A Herati Sirdar, father-in-law to Sirdar Mahomed Yakub Kha 
Lae ‘ an, and comm ly k 
by the aig ce cee e and said to belong to the Alaman tribe on the Peduivene 
Herat, lives almost as a State prisoner at Kabul. Ye is ill-disnose ‘ — 
account of Yakuh Khan’s imprisonment, s ill-disposed towards the Amir, on 


Sirdar Mahomed Surwar Khan ig a) . 
bat aide oF detlalsliga fees one of the Amir’s cousins, and possesses an estate on 

the other side of dcialabad, and also at several places near Kabul. He is popular on account 
of his generosity. Tle is inwardly discontented, He is son of Sirdar Mahomed Usman Khan 


are eee a Khan Alakozai, generally called Vallo Jan, is son-in-law to Sirdar 
Mir Afza an. Is ancestors were once rulers of Herat. He appe: > werhioali 
discontented. He knows a little English. sibs idiaiiicaia 


Sirdar Abbas Khan, Wazirzada of the Sadozai tribe, once Tehsildar of Shabkadar, in the 
Peshawar district, and a pensioner of the British Government, has cot an estate near Jelulae 
bad, where he resides in the winter season. In summer, he lives at Kabul. He, as well as hia 
brothers, Ataulla Khan, Innatulla, and Hayutulla (brothers-in-law to the Amir) have little 
or no influence. All of them, however, seem to be discontented. The Amir ldo sees 
Ataulla Khan’s sister. 

Sirdar Nazar Mahomed Khan.—One of the Amivr’s cousins, and brother to the mother of 
Sirdar Vallo Jan Alakozai, is also discontented. He seems to have some influence with the 
people, but not much. He is believed to possess much wealth, 

Hakims or Physicians.—The Amir has got three physicians of his own country, viz. 
Hl. Abdul Vahid, Abdul Rashid, and Divan Jaish. Divan Jaish regularly attends every night. 
His principal duty is to prepare wines and liquors for the use of the Amir. The other two 
physicians are the usual family doctors. ‘The Amir seemed to have more faith in Abdul Rashid. 


Shuhghassi Mahomed Yusaf, son of Shahghassi Sherdil Khan, commanded some of the 
troops at: Ghazni. Genera) Daud Shah is opposed to him. The Amir, has much faith in him. 


Kazi -Addud Kaduar, ov Kazi Peshawuri, is one of those mea who daily attends the 
Durbar. — His prineipal duty is to read newspapers to His Highness the Amir, and to compose 
addresses (supported by quotations from the Koran and other sacred books) purporting to be 
from the Amir to the people, exhorting them to serve the State as good Musalmans, and to 
remain in readiness for crusade against the Kafirs that may be opposed to them. 

The Kazi also serves to tell amusing storics, in order to tranquillize the cares and anxieties 
of the time being. 

In political matters, he has no influence. Being respected by the Amir, people respect 
him, but they hate him from within. He is an able and accomplished Arabic scholar. He has 
composed some books on military exercise for the army iu the Afghani language. 

Sirdar Bahadur Ghulam Nokshband Khan is a peusioner of the British Government. 
He is one of the Mians of Kunur, and has a jagir given to him by the Amir, He is a regular 
attendant in the Durbar, and sits the whole day there. But the Amir suspects him as a news. 


writer to the British Government, aud tries to keep everything secret from him. 

Lal Mahomed Khan has arisen to great favor. He was once a furrash (carpet-spreader), 
then a “ furrashbashi,” head of the men who spread carpets and perform the pred arene 
ing), and now officer in charge of the Kabul octroi duty. He is sipeay ae : e amit at 
night, and he is the man whom he most trusts. Zw officre, ae great as wi e 
traders and other people. He is also in some way the head of the commissariat, — ome 

Ghulam Haidar Khan and Yar Mahomed Khan axe considered to be very faithful of the 


peshkhidmats (servants in attendants) by the Amr. 
Makomed Usman Khan, another peshkhidmat, and Mahomed ee i oe Bers 
are two brothers, and both of them are looked upon with much raed ea : y 
influence that they have with the people is on account of their 0 ah P ee : earns 
Shah Zaman Khan, an Avab, is Khan or Chief of Bala Hissar. He ts 


police of the fort. He is a Shia. : ; 
Ahmad Ali, tne late Wazir, and Rustam Khan, his are a eS ren at 

the treasury are now out of favor. Once they poe ae ae 1 S hard some influence with the 

Ali, the Wazir, the Amir used to drink together. These brothers 

Shia sect, but not much with other people. sa ite: te sabauiend fie Diachacs Tost 


. . . _ State, : 
Divans, i.e., the Hindu servants of the State, he Janation of some matters 

’ . . the Amir for expla 
they a and then summoned in the presence of Jlect Jand revenue 
'Yy are now and the The Divans are mostly eteployel they At hace cnieh 


cConne¢ i State revenue. ; ‘ 
or oe they are under the Accountaut-General ore, 
influence with the landholders and cultivators of their respec fon at th 

To a certain extent, all of them complain of the OPE ey it They, 
they seem to like the Afghan Government, ee shee y 
like the present Amir, as he is too careful of the finances. 


Amir; but really 
however, do not 


the Divans are— Be 
The names of D. Enshar Dass, Divan of Gh 
i ohistan. 

D. Jwabar, ” Lohgar. 


D. hai ae ” —— Chahar Dehi. 
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The latter was lately in some great difficulty on account of soine misunderstanding in 
the accounts. 


I think that the description that have given of the different individuals is sufficient to 
show the state of parties at Kabul, and the degree of in- 
fluence that persons most in authority have with the people or 
the Amir himself. But itis necessary to add that, as a rule, Hindus and Kizilbashis or 
Shias, and the few Armenian Christians and the Jews that there are in Kabul, are eager to 
have British rule, in the hope that, under the latter, they will not be allowed to be oppressed 
by their fellow-subjects of a different religion. The traders, who have travelled in Tndia, have 
a similar desire. Mullas and Syuds, as a rule, have a hatred towards the present Amir. But 
these, as well as the masses of people, have an inherent dislike for all the unbelievers in the 
Prophet, and especially for Europeans. 

Notwithstanding all the miseries and oppressions of the Afghan tule, they are ready to 
fight aud give up whatever they posscss for the sake of preserving an Islam Government in 
their country. Excited by the fanatic feelings, and allured by prospects of plundering the 
notoriously rich cities of India, and remembering the times of Mahomed Ghaznavi (and 
ignorant altogether of the powerful rule of Britain), they become ready for “jehad” or 
crusade ina moment. Onthe other hand, I may remark that itis an element of the 
Afghan character that mild words of an opponent increase their pride; but when they are 
once well brought under the influence of a stick, they never raise their head again. ‘There is a 
saying that a stick is the only teacher of Afghans. 


Kohistanis of Punjsher strove to make themselves independent of the Amir. In fact, all 


the people of Afghanistan like to remain independent if they can. Those who are independent 
love their independence; and those that are not, sigh for it. 


The tax of four rupees per head that was levied last year, greatly oppressed and disturbed 
the people. It made the Government of the present Amir far weaker than it ever had been, 

The strength of the army of the Amir is said to be above 80,000. The soldiers generally 
are fine young fellows. Many of them are brave, daring, and naturally robust. But as they 
are kept in crowded and damp barracks, without any regard for sanitation, their health com- 
monly is not good. The Lalpura soldiers are notoriously sick. Malaria almost always remains 


rife, and enlargement of the spleen prevails. The Lalpura cantonments are not at all worth 
staying in. 


State of parties. 


Though the soldiers are not supplied with costly clothes, yet the latter are better than 
what they would have worn at their homes. In winter, they get warm uniform. They have 
got tents, blankets, postins, &., &e. All soldiers are supplied with muskets, and some also 
with a pistol, and many with swords. The cavalry men are also supplied with spears. The swords 
are good and sharp. Many of the muskets are Henri-Martini, and many are made at Kabul, 
just like those of Henri-Martini’s. I saw many rifled muskets, and it was said that most of 
the regiments were fully supplied with them. 


For the artillery, they have very large guns and cannons many of which are rifled. I 
myself saw several large guns that were rifled. The guns were commonly used with solid 
shot ; but, for some months past, they had been very busy with their experiments with hollow 
balls or shells. They managed to prepare shells, but they could not manage to get them to 
burst at the mark they required. Sometimes the shells burst short of, and at others past, the 


mark, The number of large guns, such as are drawn by mules and bullocks, was said to be 
about 150 throughout the Amir’s territory. 


As far as I could judge (I have not much knowledge of this kind), the troops looked 
well-disciplined and well-trained. The soldiers were often put to very hard work. he officers 
appeared to understand their business. In the city: of Kabul, there is an army school where 
young men are taught how to read and write, and especially mathematics, before they join the 
army. Officers especially are recruited from this class. 


Besides, there is a Mulla attached to each regiment. Each regiment has a band of music 
and a bandmaster, and the songs are sung in Pashtu. The soldiers are also drilled in Pushtu. 


To each regiment is also attached a physician, a surgeon, and an attar or apothecary. 
The surgeons, though they are mostly illiterate, know much of the practical work. They can 
well manage a fractured limb; they can stop bleeding, and treat ordinary wounds. Yet the 


soldiers did not place the twentieth part of the confidence in them as they do in one acquainted 
with the modern surgery. 


The Amir has got a private treasury of several crores of rupees, which he used to say he 
would spend in time of war. 


The people of independent Afghanistan are more hostile to the British Government than 
the people who are ruled by the Amir. 


(8d.) Cuetan Sug. 


APPENDIX xxxv,. 


MINUTE BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON'BLE EDWARD ROBERT LYTTON BULWER 
LYTTON, BARON LYTTON OF KNEBWORTH, VICEROY AND GOVERNORGENE 
INDIA, DATED 4rn SEPTEMBER 1878, AS ERAD OP 


[Referred to in Paragraph 159, Chapter IX] 


A mission, under the charge of General Sir Neville Ch in, i 
aire € ! amberlain, is about. to 
Kabul to confer with the Amir; thus affording us our first, and possibly last op eats of 
entering into personal explanations with the Ruler of Afghanistan, in bis own ca; ital di . 
the relations between his country and the British Empire, : sila ale. 


Resulting, as this mission does, from Russia’s recent action j — 
raise the whole question of the relative positions of Russia sy aan Hey eT ec te 
may not improbably lead to a final settlement of that long vexed question. It is io 
desirable that we should very carefully examine, in the light of recent events and disclon ee 
the problem of our future in Asia; with a view to arriving ut such broad and definite Tse of 
policy as may serve to guide our Envoys in their difficult task, and to direct our efforts for fhe 


consolidation of our dominion and due influence in the East. 


In the present Minute 1 shall endeavour first, to define clearly the nature of the problem 
before us, and show how it has arisen; and then to examine the various possible solutions 


which present themselves :— 
1, At the beginning of last century, Russia’s most advanced posts, at Orenburg and 
Petropaulovsk, were nearly 2,500 miles distant frum the 


Progress of England and Russian in F etrop! 
the Enst. insignificant British settlements in India. Our only rivals 
there were the French. The advance of Russia southwards seemed practically bounded by the 


vast and almost impassable deserts of the Kirghiz Steppes. For a century past, her progress 
and conquests had been entirely in an easterly direction ; and no one could at that time foresee 


that England and Russia would ever come into collision in Asia. 

2. About 1730, Russia commenced the absorption of the hordes of the Kirghiz Steppes, 
and the gradual occupation of those arid deserts,—a task which occupied her for more than a 
hundred years; and her outposts began to draw nearer to India. England, meanwhile, had 
not been idle. Bengal had been conquered, or ceded to us, the Madras Presidency established, 
and Bombay became an important settlement; and at the close of last century less than 2,000 


miles intervened between English and Russian possessions. 

3. In the beginning of this century, the more rapid progress was made on our side. 
While Russia was laboriously crossing the great Desert, and slowly consolidating her power in 
the Kirghiz Steppes, England was advancing with great strides over India. The North- 
Western Provinces, the Carnatic, the territories of the Peishwa, Sind, and the Punjab, succes- 
sively came under our rule; and by 1850 we had extended our dominion to the foot of the 
mountains beyond the Indus, Thus, during the first half of this century, the distance between 
the outposts of England and Russia had been reduced, almost entirely by advances on our 


side, from 2,000 to less than 1,000 miles. a 

4. In 1854-56 the Crimean war temporarily checked the designs of Russia in Europe; 
but this seems rather to have stimulated her progress in Asia, The great Desert once crossed, 
hose provinces fell under her 


Russia found herself in presence of fertile and settled countries, W te 
control as rapidly as those of India had fallen under ours. Twenty-five yen bane mcs yet 
elapsed since that war; and, during this period, the distance between England and Russia 


in the East has been reduced, this time entirely by advances on Russia’s side, from 1,000 to 


less than 400 miles, ‘ h 

5. It might seem unnecessary to recall such well known facts, were it a pa Re 5 
those who argue, even now, that there is no imminent risk of pate ue Seer spree 
that we have no reason to anticipate further advance on her part; and that aid ee tinewaak 
advance is groundless, since we are still separated from her by vast eae aaaatile oe 
able obstacles. It is, therefore, well to show how little vast distances an 4 Pah other in the 
have hitherto stayed the advance of the British and Russian eit we = ute of progress. 
East; and, by measuring the past, to attempt to estimate iiespud balls POPES ‘ly two centuries 

6. It appears, then, that the approach of the two Powers has, for nearly two » 


ical \f 
been steady continuous movement; undiverted by any obstacles, whether Bete phy ip on the 
human aietn iow rapid on our sid f of this century, and recently 0) | 


e during the first bal tly increasing in rapidity. 
side of Russia—never ceasing, however y 


, but, on the contrary, constan pe 
The progress towards contact made in the first half of this century ere — a : 
whole preceding one; and during the last quarter of the century it bas been p 
: ing the first half century. 
sacra ise that the further advance of Ru 


7. We have also been told, however, ‘eater weakness. 
ishiaere. eae British Empire less 


formidable, because further advance and conques Is tl 
Ase : a great Power. Js tne , 
extension of dominion do not necessarily weaken a great 10 1,500 miles from Bombay and 


powerful, now that England has extended her rule to Peshawur, 


ssia cannot prove 
But conquest and 
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Calcutta, than when she was painfully struggling for a foothold round her factories? Doubtless 
there is a measure of extension which cannot be passed without danger; but what proof have 
we that Russia has reached that limit? //as Russia been weakened by the extension of her 
power over 1,000 miles from Orenburg to the Oxus? On the contrary, all that we know as a 
fact is that she has put more forces in the field, and shown more evergy, in her latest and most 
distant expeditions in Asia than in any former ones. And I shall, I think, be able to show 
hereafter that Russia will actually gain in strength by further progress.* 


8. We know, then, that the approach of the two great rival Powers in Central Asia has 
continued uninterruptedly for two centuries, and has made progress at an ever accelerating rate, 
as if governed by the laws of attraction that rule material bodies. We know that the conditions 
which govern the relations between civilization and barbarism are unchangeable, and that every 
cause which has acted in past times to compel the advance of ourselves and of Russia, continues to 
act with undiminished force; and we know that neither Power has yet shown signs of fuiling 
strength or vitality. Therefore we can calculate, as certainly as we calculate on the succession 
of the seasons, that the same causes will continue to act, and to produce the same results; and 
that within a time which can almost with certainty be computed as less than a generation, 
and which may prove much shorter, England and Russia will be conterminous in the East. 
Accepting this as certain and unavoidable, it remains for us now to determine where that 
contact shall take place. , 


9. Assuming, as we may witb certainty, that neither Russia nor England will recede 
Present position of Russia and from any position they now occupy, it follows that the line 
Englund. of ultimate contact must. be either the present frontier of one 


of the two countries, or some intermediate line; and these possible lines I will now proceed to 
examine. 


10. The present north-west fronticr of India has been the subject of much discussion, 
Dati : and high authorities have recorded opinions in favor of it. 
ritish frontier. ce 7 A 

Many of these opinions, however, were given when Russia 

was 600 miles further distant than she now is, when Afghanistan was looked upon as a certain 

ally, and when, consequently, the whole conditions were different. Had these high authorities 

Jived to this day, they would probably have seen reason to modify their opinions, as Lord 

Napier, the most distinguished liviug Indian military authority, has done. No one who has 

studied the question can doubt that a rapid change is taking place in public opinion on the 

subject,—a change especially remarkable during the time I have been in India. Two years 

ago the opponents to an occupation of Quetta, or to any extension of our military frontier, 
were pumerous and powerful: now they have dwindled to a comparatively small minority. 


11. Our present frontier dates from the annexation of the Punjab. It was not a chosen 
line, accepted after careful study and with farsceing prevision; but was adopted because it 
represented, approximately, the points to which the Sikhs bad at that time pushed their 
power. Had the annexation of the Punjab taken place a little earlier or a little later, we 
should have had a different frontier. It would be strange if a line thus taken by chance 
should combine more advantages than can be found in any line selected by human ingenuity ; 
aud yet that is the contention of some of its advocates. 


12. Undoubtedly, at the time, this frontier had much to recommend it. It is natural 
for a Government, looking to the interests of the moment, to carry its conquests to the foot 
of a mountain tract, and stop at the point where military operations become more difficult, 
and results less satisfactory. ich plains are easily overrun and held; and they respond to 
the benefits conferred by improved administration. Wild mountain tracts are difficult to 
traverse and subdue ; and, when subdued, their administration presents a still more ungrateful 
task. The foot of the bills also offers a well-defined line; whereas once the hills are entered, 
it is difficult to know where to stop. So long, therefore, as we had only the rude hill tribes 
to consider, there was much to be said in favor of the line we found drawn. It was not a 
strong line, except in the sense that a prison wall is strong to the prisoner; and it was not 
a favorable line, as it left our boundary peculiarly exposed to inroads and insult, while limit- 
ing our power of external influence or chastisement. But, on the whole, it might fairly be 
argued that the inconveniences of advancing beyond it exceeded those of remaining there; and, 
in that sense, and that sense alone, it was a good line. 


18. Regarded, however, as a great strategical line, itis dangerously and fatally defective. 
The theory of awaiting attack behind a mountain range belongs to the pre-Napoleonic period 
of military science, and to the time of wars of position; when armies manwuvred opposite 
each other for months, and the capture of one town was considered a sufficient result of a 
year’s campaign. Napoleon shattered this theory, with many others: and in every instance 
where such defective strategy has since bren adopted, it has resulted in utter defeat and ruin. 


® Nore.—I am aware that there are those who say that Russia, threatened with bankruptcy and socialism, is now 
formidable only to heraclf. I would remind these prophets that precisely the snae lauguage wns held, with equal 
plausibility, at the time of the Crimean war; since which time Russia bas largely developed her railways and incrensed 
her military strength, has curried her armies to the walls of Constantinople, has permanently acquired the most import- 
ant harbour and fortress in Asia Minor, and has added the Khauatees to her conquests in Central Asia—instructive 
commentaries on the predictions of 20 years ago, 1 would further remind them that it was not France the presper- 
ous monareby, but France of the Revolution, bankrupt and socinlly convulaed, which overran Burope, wnd erushed 
every well established monarchy in turn. It is strange to what little practical purpose history ia studied by some of 
vur political prophets. 
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Modern military authorities are agreed that the valne of an obstacle such as a great river 
mountain range, depends upon the command, on both sides, of the points a agsa eee 
on the power of operating at will on either side of the obstacle To the cual ae vb 
securely holds the passes 1t is of incalculable value, enabling hin. to mask hig te 
to concentrate his foree in safety, and to strike at will; or to hold hig adversar in chek whi 
maturing his defence or preparing his counterstroke. ‘To bim who ‘iocean enn athe 
passes, it is, on the other hand, a barrier which hampers his movements, and a sereen which tna ie 
and protects his enemy. Hence the value of the great German fortresses on the Rhine ; d 
of the former Austrian fortresses in the Italian Quadrilateral; and hence the value to Fr a 
of Nice and Savoy, which give her the command of the passes of the Alps, ove 


. 14. But along our existing frontier every pass isin the hands of tribes independent, ‘ 
if not hostile; and who, if we elect to remain permanently within our present border, must. ulti- 
arrives, we should have to choose Letween Forcing passes, defended against us as they have 
never yet. been defended, to seek our adversary in a hostile country, far from our base and from 


15, It is true that the recent occupation of Quetta has materially improved our position. 
The command of the southern passes is now in our bands; and from Multan to the sea, a 
distance of 500 miles, our frontier is well guarded. While we, securely established at Quetta, 
can at any moment descend on the plains of Kaudahar, or advance to meet our adversary in 
the open field, no enemy can debouch on our plains with: uf first besieging and taking 
Quetta,—a task of no slight difficulty, and involving much loss of precious time—and then 
forcing a long and diffieult pass held by us. But on the northern, and more directly exposed, 
portions of our frontier, our line is as fatally defective as ever. 

16. I conceive, then, that it would be simply suicidal to allow Russia to establish her- 
self peaceably and securely at Kabul, and extend her authority to our present borders and 
over the passes leading into India. She would gain fresh and almost inexhaustible sources 
of military strength i the wild warriors who inbabit the countries round Kabul and Herat; 
and who, in her ranks, would rival the best native troops we have in India. She would add 
enormously to her prestige, a factor never to be lightly thought of in war, and of almost 
magic power in Eastern warfare. Her dream of a railway from the Caspian to Herat, and 
of a new and shorter line of communication with her Central Asian possessions, would soon 
become a reality ; and all her present difficulties of distances and communications would dis- 
appear. We cannot rely on her friendship; and the rich plains of India might prove a too 
alluring bait to the oecupiers of the barren and profitless mountains of Afghanistan. To 
attack Russia, securely established in such a position, would be a task that might prove beyond 
even our military resources ; to await her io the plains below would be to court defeat. Russia 
could offer the plunder of the plains, and the conquest of regions once their own, to the 
Afghans and hill tribes who join her ranks; we bave nothing to offer them in return. Even 
Lord Lawrence, the great advocate of our present frontier, says—“ I feel no shadow of a doubt 
that if a formidable invasion of India from the west were 1mmuineat, the Afghans, ae masse, 
from the Amir of the day to the domestic slave of the household, would readily join i And 
though he believes that such hordes would make no impression on the troops ae a rae 
to them, the conditions would be different were these hordes armed, drilled, and led by 


European officers, and supported by European troops. : ; 
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18. The diffieulties attending a military occupation, uncer Shen Tees, can maintain in 
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19. Russian Statesmen and Generals have aceeree Tashkend to Orenburg 
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about 1,500 miles. From Samarcand to the Caspian by ; he Oxus wi 
the disproportion is greater in the case of the Russian Se ee rabhies that the military 
view to opening a new and shorter line of epmmmrmniea tion w lifficulties of the desert between 
sctllanient of Krasnovodsk was established. Owing phen rojects for a railway are still 
Krasnovodsk and Khiva, this scheme has failed ; and, wane rae and fertile route along 
discussed, Russian attention is now mainly directed to a ™ 


the Persian {rontier. 
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20. In an able paper by Colonel Veniukoff on the Russian position in Central Asia, he 
indicates o railway from the Caspian to Herat, and thence northwards to Kunduz and south- 
wards to Shikarpoor, as the great natural line of communication between Western Europe and 
the British and Russian possessions in the East. That Russia accepts this view, as regards 
her possessions, we have abundant evidence. The maintenance and increase of her establish. 
ments at Krasnovodsk and Chikislar, and her recent advance to Kizil Arvat, can have no 
object but that of opening communication with Turkistan ; and in our Merv despatch we have 
already explained the almost overpowering necessity which forces Russia towards Merv, in 
furtherance of this object. 


21. Colonel Veniukoff, in the paper above quoted, further draws attention to the import- 
ance to Russia of Badakhshan, and of the minor Usheg States of And Khui, Sir-i-pul, and 
Maimena; and to the fatal error which he conceives Russia to have committed in acknowledg- 
ing the rights of Afghanistan over them. ‘These small Usbeg States,” he says, “form the 
last oases in the southern borders of the Turan Steppe, at the very foot of the Paropamisus, 
To replace them by any other localities favorable to sedentary life in our future frontier on the 
south, is impossible. Russia cannot halt in ber progressive movement till she encloses on 
the south the steppes extending to Khorassan and the Hindu Kush.” And of Badakhshan, 
he says, “‘ without possessing it and colonising it, we can never guarantee peace in Turkistan, 
or even the solidity of our rule there. It occupies the most flourishing district in the basin of 
the Oxus, and feeds a numerous population,” and “ without Badakhshan the Russians must 
consider themselves in Central Asia as guests without any settled habitation, and unable to 
form one.” 


22. Nor is this an exaggerated picture of the necessity she is under. Were England 
securely established at Kabul, with the passes of the Hindu Kush in her possession, and out- 
posts at Faizabad, Kunduz, Balkh, and Herat ; while Russia still occupied her weak and 
extended line, severed by the Khivan desert from her military establishments on the Caspian, 
her position would be indeed insecure. Peshawur and Tashkend are about equally distant from 
the passages of the Oxus ; but, while Peshawur is only 150 miles from a railway, and can be 
rapidly reinforced by the whole military resources of India, and of Mugland, Tashkend is 
practically isolated, and can only slowly, and with infinite trouble, reccive small reinforce- 
ments from Russia. The result of a contest on the Oxus, under such conditions, cannot be 
doubted ; and the loss of a battle there might entail on Russia the loss of most of her Central 
Asian possessions. 


23, Thus it appears that both Russia and England have, now, weak frontiers, at which 
they cannot willingly accept contact with a great rival Power; and are both equally urged 
forward by considerations of military and political expediency, and by the instinct of self- 
preservation, towards the Hindu-Kush, the great natural boundary between India and Central 
Asia. Long continued inaction under such conditions is impossible ; and I will now examine 
the intermediate regions into which both are thus impelled, and where the ultimate boundary 
line may possibly be found. 


24, The wild country intervening between the present Indian and Russian frontiers 
Countiy: between Bullish and Russlin contains the key to both India and Turkistan. It comprises 
Frontiers, that great range of mountains which, under various names, 
extends from Herat in the west, past Kabul, to the extreme 
northern boundary of Kashmir; and forms the watershed dividing the waters running south 
towards the Persian Gulf and Indian Seas, from those running north into the great inland seas 
and deserts, Such a vast natural barrier has always a high influence and significance in the 
ultimate demarcation of empires and of races, beyond its mere strategical value; and I believe 
it is destined to become a great line of national demarcatiun in the present case. 


25. The routes crossing or turning this barrier, and connecting the Asiatic possessions of 
Russia and England, may be roughly classed in three groups. The first or eastern one com- 
prises those leading from Kashgaria, over the Karakorum and other passes, through Ladak and 
Kasbmir. The second or centre group comprises the roads from Kashgar, Kokand, and the 
Pamir Steppe by Chitral; from Bokhara and Samarcand by the Bamian and other passes ; and 
from Herat and Merv by Maimena and the Bamian Pass; all meeting about Kabul and 
Jellalabad. The third or western group comprises the roads leading from Persia and the 
Caspian by Herat or Birjand, on Kandahar and the lower Indus. 


26. Of these groups, the eastern is the Jeast important, owing to the length and diffi- 
culties of the roads, the rugged and inhospitable country they traverse, and their distance 
from the centre of Russia’s power. The centre group comprises the shortest and most direct 
routes connecting the two countries. ‘The distance between Peshawur and Tashkend, the 
most important garrisons of India and Turkistan respectively, is little more than half 
that from the Caspian to the lower Indus; but the roads connecting them cross a double 
chain of mountains, with difficult passes, before emerging on India, The western group 
presents the easiest roads and those best adapted for military operations. But they are the 
longest, and debouch at one end on a desert line backed by a broad river, the Indus, at the 


other on the Caspian, where Russia has a secure base, and insignificant military settlements 
only to strike at. 


_ 27. We shall not willingly be the aggressors in any contest with Russia. We have no 
desire to extend our conquests further; and our object being confined to the defence of India, 
ours will naturally be essentially a defensive policy. But theory and experience alike prove 
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30. On the left or western group of roads our position is eminently satisfactory. Our 
unk is covered by the Arabian Sea and the sandy deserts 


Western group. : : 
of Western Biluchistan ; while the roads and passes leading 
5 


into India are commanded by Quetta. From a military point of view, our position here leaves 
little to be desired, beyond the improvement of our communications between Quetta and the 
Indus ; and though we can never allow Kandahar to fall into the hands of a rival Power, and 
political or special military considerations may make it necessary for us to occupy that town, 

I do not consider that such occupation would actually strengthen our western frontier, 
31. But the central group, between the Chitral Valley and Quetta, presents a mach 
Contnal’ aasaip. more difficult problem. ‘Iwo lines here naturally suggest 
themselves—an inner and an outer one; the inner following 


the Windu Kush to the head of the Helmund and thence down that river to Girishk and 
Kandahar; the outer one following the recognized frontier of Afghanistan along the Oxus 


from Wakhan to Kojat Saleh and thence across to Herat and the Persian frontier. 

32. OF these, the inner line would probably, from a military point of view, most recom- 
mend itself, From the Pamir to the Caspian by this line is 1,200 miles. But the assailable 
points on this frontier are practically continéd to three—Chitral, Kabul, and Kandabar—of 
which the two last only are important. The Chitral passes might, perhaps, be best defended 
by closing the debouches at Chitral or Jalalabad. But the Bamian and Khawak or Panjsher 
passes are the great high roads between India and Turkistan ; and of these 1 would be neces- 
sary to hold the northern debouches to secure the full advantages of the position. Between 
Kabul and Kandahar our information is very imperfect, but the line Is not, so far as we know, 
pierced by any important passes ; while, on our side, there 1s good intereommunicatton, except 
in the depth of winter, by the Ghazni and Khelat-i-Ghilzai Valley. Finally, the commumea- 
tions with all parts of the line are good and well covered. ean aati wel 

d » line i ‘les long, and ineludes Wakhan, Badakhsan, Balkh, an 
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hold, we should in the main confine ourselves to the south of the great mountain range, only 
occupying such points beyond it as are absolutely necessary for the protection of India, then 
I think Wakhan should naturally pass into the bands of the Power that spreads over the 
country north of the mountains. ‘To oppose an obstacle to a trade which we cannot ourselves 
develop or control would neither be generous nor wise ; and, on the other hand, the more we 
stop Russia’s southern advance, the more desirable it seems to be to give her every facility for 
expanding eastwards. 


35. The real point of difficulty in the choice of our line—the point where military, 

political, and financial considerations have to be most carefully 
weighed—is Herat. The objections to a military occupation 
of Herat ore obvious, It lengthens our communications by 860 miles, and our frontier by 
500 miles. To garrison it properly, and hold its long line of communications, would require a 
considerable increase to our army, and to our already heavy military expenditure. It draws us 
away from a naturally strong and compact line, and creates a weak and exposed salient, with 
bad communications, one road exposed to Persia, the other to the Turkomans and the Russians 
on the Oxus; and it entails on us the ultimate subjugation and pacification of a wild and 
uvremunerative tract of mountain Jand, occupied by hitherto unsubdued tribes. But the 
political and strategical importance of Herat is so commanding, and its probable influence on 
Russian progress in Central Asia so great, that Imperial considerations may well outweigh all 
such objections. 


Herat. 


36. The importance of Herat, both as a fortress and as the capital of Western Afghan- 
istan, long an independent State, is well known. - It is also in a peculiar degree asgociated with 
our name and reputation in the Mast. We have made an attack on it acasus deldi with Persia, 
and have successfully fought for it: on one occasion it was defended by a British officer. 
To yield it now to Russia would be to falsify all past policy, to declare wasted the lives and 
money expended in the Persian war, and to proclaim to the Eastern world that, while prepared 
to fight Persia, we are uot prepared to fight Russia, for this point. 


37. But Herat has also a special importance from its geographical position. Without 
acknowledging its right to the title of “key” of India, of which Empire it is only a distant 
and rather inconveniently situated outpost, it is undoubtedly the key to Eastern Persia and 
Western Afghanistan, and to the roads from the Russian possessions in Central Asia to the 
Persian Gulf. It is also the centre of the most fertile region, and of some of the most 
powerful tribes, of Afghanistan; and we may well hesitate before surrendering to a rival 
Power such a source of strength. 


38. In the natural progress of civilized and civilizing Powers which I have already dwelt 
upon, wherever we leave a vacuum, Russia will assuredly fill it up; and if we leave Herat 
outside our sphere, Russia will sooner or later occupy it, and extend her power southwards 
through Western Afghanistan and Seistén, and probably to the Persian Gulf. Thus ultimately 
we should be conterminous with, and enveloped by, Russia along the whole of our frontier 
from the Pamir Steppe to the Arabian Sea; and the increased military expenditure entailed on 
us by such contact would fall little short of that entailed by an occupation of Herat. 


39. But if we securely hold Herat, I believe its command of position to be so great that 
it will definitively and finally stop the southern progress of Russia, not only in Afghanistan, 
but in Eastern Persia; and probably divert her expansion permanently eastwards. Our contact 
with Russia on this side wou]d then be restricted to the space between Herat and the Pamir ; 
an influence equal to, or greater than, that of Russia might be regained in Persia; and we 
might watch, without anxiety, Russia’s efforts to open a new line of communication from the 
Caspian through Merv to Turkistan. The scheme of a Railway from the Caspian to Herat, 
and thence southwards to India, and northwards to Central Asia, would no longer be a mere 
visionary dream, but an idea which might become an accomplished fact within the next genera- 
tion ; and, instead of a source of danger, might prove an element of stability, and of develop- 
ment and commercial prosperity alike to Persia, England, and Russia, in the East. Lastly, 
our frontier, though in appearance lengthened, would really be shortened; fur so long as 
we hold Herat, our western frontier between that and the sea will never be seriously menaced. 


40. Tosum up then. Aga purely military line, the strongest frontier we could take up 
would be along the Hindu Kush from the Pamir to Bamian, holding the northern debouches of 
the principal passes; and thence southwards by the Helmund, Girisbk, and Kandahar to the 
Arabian Sea. Though political considerations of the moment may compel and justify an 
extension of our line to the northern frontier of Afghanistan, this would weaken, rather than 
strengthen, our general position. But the political and strategical importance of Herat is so 
great that, though it lies beyond our natural frontier, it cannot be excluded from our line of 
defence. This line, therefore, should ultimately run from the Hindu Kush along the Paropa- 


misus to Herat, and thence down the western fronticr of Afghanistan and Biluchistan to the 
Arabian Sea. 


41. It will be seen, then, that the frontier problem which has ever pressed for solution 
Present situation is this:—Granted that Russia and England are steadily 

: drawing nearer to one another in the East; and that there ave 

certain points necessary to the safety of India, which we must secure against absorption by 
Russia ; how can these be secured with least danger, disturbance, responsibilities, and expense ? 
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43. he solution hitherto sought ' ee 
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_ 44, So long as the Ruler of Afghanistan was, in appeare 

with us, and Russia abstained from interference, ‘the ue er a ae a 
State as a barrier could be adhered to. But this policy necessarily reanines Heat the intee 
mediate State should be friendly to us, and not subject to the influence of our rival These 
conditions being reversed, such a State becomes a source of very real danger, and one of two 
alternatives is forced on us; an immediate and definite understanding with that State, adverse 
to our rival, or an immediate and definite understanding with our rival, adverse to that State. 
Hither we must re-establish a preponderating influence in Afghanistan and exclude Russia, or, 
disregarding Afghanistan, we must endeavour to effect with Russia some mutually satisfactory 
arrangement by which we shall be secured from the dangers to which our present weak frontier 
exposes us. 

45. here is, indeed, a third course, but it is one which is surrounded with difficulties 
and dangers, while leading to no practical final solation ; and could only be justified were our 
position here too weak to be defended in any other way, It is to attempt to stay Russia’s 
progress in Asia, by making any further advance on her part a casus belti. To do so, a definite 


line must be drawn somewhere, at Kizil Arvat, ov Merv, or Herat, or Kandahar. But in 
s and temperament of the 


reality such line would be variable, and dependent on the view 
Ministry in power; and Russia would thus be ever tempted to trespass. She will doubtless 
give any required assurances ; and a distinct declaration on our part would probably delay her 

to allay alarm, and so defer 


advance for a time. Its immediate effect, therefore, would be 
the measures necessary to our permauent security. But, unless we undertake the control of 


the countries which we forbid her to meddle with, the position would soon become impossible ; 
and we could hardly avoid ultimately accepting all the responsibilities of a guarantee, without 
securing the advantages we might originally have gained from it. It Is also certain that 
i fans aa oy ‘tuni he means of 
Russia would disregard all her assurances, when an opportunity seemed to one si 
doing so with impunity. One of two results must then follow—either we shou cer kee 
Withdraw from our declarations, and allow Russia to coutinue an advance, ee i ae 
assurances have prevented our properly securing ourselves; or else go to war with er, ab he 
time selected yy her as most disadvantageous to us. ae e 
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increase. We caunot undertake the whole administration of Central Asia; nor prevent 
Russia stepping in again to restore order in the countries which, by our withdrawal, we have 
abandoned to the wildest anarchy. And, when she does this, she will assuredly take signal 
vengeance on all who sided with us during the war. 


47. Nor has such # war ever finally stopped the progress of a great advancing Power. 
We spent thousands of lives, and 80 millions of money, on the Crimean War; and within 
20 years the results of that war have been lost, and the interests for which we then fought 
bave been still more scriously endangered. While, therefore, to secure a peaceful solution, 
war must always be kept in view as a possible ultimate measure, it is one to be resorted to 
only when all others have failed ; and threats of war held over Russia will only be effective 
if accompanied by, and subordinate to,—not substituted for—such direct action in Afghanistan 
as I pow propose to consider. 


48. Of the two courses indicated in paragraph 44, that of a direct understanding with 
Afghanistan presents the greatest advantages. It would be in accord with our old policy, 
and would involve no undignified withdrawal from long asserted positions. It has the 
advantage of avoiding the delay and complication of European references and diplomacy, and 
of requiring action in India alone; and it could in all probability be more promptly and 
effectively carried out than any arrangements requiring negotiation with Russia. 


49, If this course be selected, we should, in the first place, endeayour to establish our 
influence in Afghanistan through the present Amir. There is no man in Afghanistan his 
equal in character and ability. He has firmly established his rule, and secured it by disposing 
of all who might be dangerous rivals; and no successor could, for many years to come, wield 
the power that he now wields. Whether we can win him to our side is questionable. He 
has become estranged ; he has learnt thoroughly to mistrust us; and all recent information 
confirms the belief that, of his two great neighbours, he hates the Russians the least. On 
the other hand, he knows that we are nearer, and more powerful for good or harm, than is 
Russia; and that no assistance from her could preserve his country or his throne against us. 


50. But, if we wish to bind the Amir to us, we must appeal to something besides his 
fears—we must hold out hope of advantage to him as well. He will probably demand a 
subsidy ; though he seems latterly to have extracted from his subjects a revenue sufficient for 
his wants, and to be comparatively indifferent to money. In the next place, he will require 
some territorial guarantee. ‘l'o expect him, for our convenience, to agree to any arrangement 
by which he might lose part of his territories, would be absurd ; nor would it be less manifestly 
unjust to interfere with bis making his own terms with the Russians, and yet not protect him 
from them. Lastly, he will probably seek some sort of dynastic guarantee. What guarantees 
to require from the Amir, and what to grant him, are the points requiring the most careful 
consideration, in framing the instructions for the present Mission. 


51. In the first place, then, it is evident that we cannot simply return to the sta/us quo 
ante. Neither the withdrawal of the Russian Mission, nor any assurances on the part of 
Russia, will cancel the fact that a Russian Mission has been well received at Kabul, after one 
from us had been refused; and that Russian officers have had full opportunitics of instilling 
into the minds of the Amir and his councillors distrust and dislike towards England, belief in 
Russia’s power and destiny, aud hopes of assistance against us from that country. And, as 
Russian promises have not kept Russian Missions out of Kabul in the past, to accept them as 
guarantees for the future would be blind folly. Some visible proof of Bngland’s supremacy 
in Afghanistan is, therefore, essential ; and the terms which it scems necessary to demand on 
our part, as the conditions of a friendly alliance with the Amir, are,—1s¢, the diswnissal of the 
Russisn Mission, if still at Kabul, and the exclusion of Russian agents from Afghanistan for 
the future; 27d, an engagement on the part of the Amir to enter into no diplomatie relations 
with foreign Powers without first consulting us; 37d, the establishment of a British represen ta- 
tive at the Amir's Court,.or free access for British Missions to Kabul, and to the Amir, when 
coneidered necessary ; 4¢4, failing the establishment of a permanent Mission at Kabul, the loca- 
tion of agents at Balkh and Herat, or at any frontier towns where the presence of such agents 
may seem necessary to anticipate and frustrate foreign intrigue. 


52. The question that then presents itself is, what inducements can we hold out to the 
Amir that shall be sufficient, when coupled with his fears, to induce him to accept these terms, 
and identify his interests with ours? A reasonable subsidy may be granted ; but the question 
of guarantees is more difficult. The objections that exist to giving territorial guarantces 
have been often and fully urged. By any such guarantce we shall in a manner become conter- 
minous with Russia along the northern border of Afghanistan, and hasten that contact which 
it is our avowed policy to delay. It will further bind us to the distant and inconvenient line of 
the Oxus, Many and weighty objections can also be raised to rendering ourselves responsible 
for the protection of a country over whose administration we have no control ; and incurring 
responsibilities which may ultimately entail interference in, and control over, the interior 
administration of Afghanistan. But we must keep clearly in view the problem before us, 772-5 
to secure certain points necessary for the safety of India, and to do this with least possible 
danver, disturbance, or expense. Would a war with Russia, or an internal revolution brought 
about by us, or an invasion with a view to a forcible occupation of the points we require, attain 
our end with more certainty and with Jess danger, disturbance, or expense ? Could we, indecd, 
confidently depend ou any of these alternative courses to secure for us all the points we re- 
quire—Herat for instance ? 
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54. We ought, therefore, to be prepared to give a territorial guarantee to the Amir if it 
is pressed for, and if other circumstances, such as the prospects of securing the Amit’s alliance 
and of the stability of his throne, make it desirable to enter into close relations with him. 
Such guarantee will not materially add to our necessary responsibilities recarding Afghanistan ; 
while it affords the easiest, and only reasonably certain, means of securing the positions we 
require there. The conditions likely to be asked by the Amir may be inferred from the 
negotiations of 1873, and seem to Le such as we can in the main reasonably assent to, and as 
would be covered by a guarantee against annexation. This, therefore, is the form I conceive 
our guarantee should take; being made dependent, of course, on the location of British agents 
at exposed points of the frontier, and free access to the Amir. 

55. The question of dynastic guarantee is less difficult. We should be prepared to recog- 
nize any heir whom the Amir, with the concurrence of his principal nobles, nominates and 
proclaims. Further, we should be prepared to acknowledge his succession on the death of the 
Amir; and to continue to him whatever subsidy the Amir has received, so long as he proves 
himself generally acceptable to the Afghan people, and able to maintain his throne. But we 
should distinctly decline to enter into any engagement to support him by force of arms. tis 
probable that the Amir will seek a promise that we will not interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of Afghanistan: and this promise would be a sufficient reply to any such proposal on the 


part of His Highness. 

56. But, in thus determining the basis of an acceptable agreement with the Amir, much 
must necessarily be left to the discretion of the Envoy. He must be careful to make it clear 
that we do not seck to ally ourselves with the Amir alone, but with the people of Afghanistan ; 
and that we will not sacrifice either our interests or those of Afghanistan to the personal 
He must also assure himself, as far as possible, that the Amir is in a 
position to carry out any promises he makes, and that his throne ee such reasonable 
promises of stability as to make it desirable to enter an a apr ne rare 
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oppressed by the Amir, and have long sought to come under our rule. By this route the 
Khyber Pass and Jelalabad are turned ; and a force located at the head of the valley would 
equally threaten Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad. 


59. As the results of our Khelat policy, the concentration of a force at Quetta can now be 
effected with the same case and certainty as at any point in the interior of India; while we 
should find useful auxiliaries in the Brahuis, who have already offered to join our standards in 
the event of a rupture with the Amir. The Ghilzais, the most important Afghan tribe 
between Ghazni and Quetta, have recently sent in a deputation to Quetta, offering their 
services against the Amir, and requesting the presence of a British officer ; and there can be 
little doubt that the Khyber tribes, the Kakars, and others, would gladly separate themselves 
from the Amir, and ally themselves with us. With the high road to Kabul thus open, with 
the principal cities of Eastern and Southern Afghanistan directly threatencd, and the communica- 
tion between Kabul and Kandahar closed by the Ghilzais, the Amir’s power could not stand 
long. So long as we maintain our threatening position in the Kvorum, no candidate hostile 
to us could establish himself in Kabul; and it is probable that our mere presence there, with- 
out further action on our part, would secure the throne for the candidate whom we favor. If we 
could thereby secure an overwhelming influence at Kabul, giving us at the same time the com- 
mand of Herat, and of the passes of the Hindu Kush, while not involving us in responsibili- 
ties regarding the Oxus provinces, this would probably be the best solution of all for us. But 
it may be doubted whether a candidate, thus enthroned at Kabul, would be able to establish 
his authority at Herat; where Persia would appear on the scene with decisive effect, long 
before we could approach it. And to recover Herat from Persia, abetted, and perhaps actively 
aided, by Russia, would be no light task. 


60. There still remains the course indicated, of coming to an amicable arrangement with 
Russia. Russia has before this suggested a partition of Afghanistan; and, whatever views 
Russian enthusiasts may have on India, there can be little doubt but that she would consent 
to our occupation of Kabul and Southern Afghanistan, if thereby she could secure the Oxus 
provinces. ‘That we must offer her some such terms, if the arrangement is to be a pacific and 
amicable one, is evident; for it is not to be expected that Russia will willingly accept any 
arrangement so prejudicial to her interests, and incompatible with the realization of her long 
cherished hopes, as final and absolute exclusion from the northern provinces of Afghanistan. 


6]. An arrangement with Russia might be a not undesirable final solution of the Central 
Asian question, if concluded on the terms already indicated as necessary to our security on this 
side, viz., the possession by us of the debouches of the Kabul passes, and of Herat. As 
regards the former, it is probable that Russia, in return for the cession of the Oxus valley, and 
having regard to the difficulties attending any advance beyond the Hindu Kush, would accept 
these conditions ; but it is more doubtful whether she would willingly abandon Herat to 


England, and so finally renounce all hopes of seeing it either in her own hands, or in those of 
a vassal ally. 


62. A most important point to be considered, in any such understanding with Russia, 
is that we must be prepared to acé on it immediately. For if, while Russia is left free to 
advance to the Hindu Kush, England remains quiet, and content with assurances that the rest 
of Afghanistan is beyond her sphere of action, we should soon see renewed, and under condi- 
tions much more unfavorable to us, the difficulties we are now contending with. Any such 
treaty with Russia, therefore, must be promptly followed up by the actual and visible oceupa- 
tion of the tract. necessary to us. The nature of such occupation would depend on the cir- 
cumstances under which the agreement with Russia was made, and may be considered later. 


63. I conceive, therefore, that our first object should be to use every endeavour to re- 
establish such relations with the Amir as will give us due influence in Afghanistan, and for 
ever exclude Russia therefrom; and that, to effect this, we must appeal both to his fears and 
to his hopes. Failing in all efforts for this purpose, we shall have to take such steps as may be 
necessary to protect our own interests, irrespective of his; either by action in Afghanistan, or 
by direct arrangements with Russia, or both. It remains now to determine the nature of the 


instructions to be given to the Envoy, and the further measures to be taken, should the 
Mission fail. 


64. The general character of the instructions to be given to our Envoy may be deduced 
from what has been said in paragrapbs 51—56. He should, in 
the first place, condole with the Amir on his recent heavy loss, 
and declare the friendly character of the Mission; having for its object to clear up the iutual 
wisunderstandings which have arisen since the Amir last conferred persoually wich the Viceroy. 
In proof of the friendly character of the Mission, he will point to the svlection made of an 
officer personally known to the Amir, and whose deputation might be supposed to be specially 
agreeable to him. 


Instructions to Envoy. 


65. If the Russian Mission is still at Kabul, he will insist on its withdrawal, or, at least, 
on the Amir requesting it to withdraw, and renouncing all further communieation with it, 
before entering on the immediate subjects of negotiation, To this condition I attach the 
highest importance. I think it alike inconsistent with the dignity of our Government, with 
the live hitherto pursued towards Afghanistan, and with the respect due to the high officer 
selected as our Envoy, that be should appear in the character of a rival suing for the Amirs 
favor; nor could I anticipate any satisfactory results from negotiations conducted under 
such conditions. It is essential that the Amir should, from the outset, understand that be 
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67. If the Russian Mission has left before the arrival o i 
his representations, he will then proceed to set forth, but in aie 
unfriendly acts of the Amir, culminating in the reception of a Russian Mission after the 
rejection of ours; and will ask explanations of this last open affront. The refusal to admit 
ee Forsyth, and the terms in which that refusal was couched, should be especially empha- 
sized. 

68. The Amir’s reply to this will probably bea long indictment against England, and 
a recapitulation of alleged acts of unfriendliness on our part; to which the Envoy can reply 
that those misunderstandings are entirely due to the policy of seculsion adopted by the Amir, 
and might have been avoided by freer intercourse between his Government and ours. If the 
Amir endeavours to fix the discussion on those points, the Envoy will say that he bas not 
been informed on them, and that his deputation has for its object the /udure relations between 
the two Powers, and the prevention of such misunderstandings hereafter. 


69. In opening the actual negotiations, it should be assumed that all past promises or 
engagements on our part were abrogated by the Peshawur Conference, and the discovery then 
made of the different and irreconcilable interpretations put on these verbal engagements by 
the parties to them, as well as by the Amir’s subsequent unfriendly conduct. 

70. The conditions which the Amir will be required to accept as the bases of future 


amicable relations are broadly— 
lst— An engagement not to reccive Russian agents; nor to enter into relations with 
any Powers under the political influence of Russia, without first consulting us. 


2ud.—Free access for British Missions on special and suitable occasions to Kabul, and 


to the presence of the Amir. 

3rd.—The reception of permanent British agents at Herat and Balkh, or at any points 
which may be exposed to danger from without. Or else, the reception of a per- 
manent British Ageut at Kabul, with free access for British officers, on special 
and suitable occasions, to Herat, Balkh, or any other exposed points of the 


Afghan frontier. 
The precise terms of all such engagements must, however, be left to the discretion of the 
Envoy; provided that no arrangement can be accepted as satisfactory, which does not exclude 
the agents of Russia, and give to us a real and visible preponderance, and recognized position 
of authority in Afghanistan, The reception of a permanent British representative at Kabul 
has not been put prominently forward, because of the repugnance which the Amir has, on 
several occasions, shown to such a proposal. But, if the Envoy finds His Highness not un- 
willing to accede to it, such an arrangement, coupled with the above-mentioned condition 
of occasional access to the frontier localities, would be preferable to any other, and might 


be advantageously substituted for Nos. 2 and 3, 

In addition to the above, some satisfactory and effective arrangements should be entered 
into for keeping open the Kbaibar Pass; either through the agency of the ane or by ons 
personally dealing with the Khyberees, and relieving the Amir of all responsibility on their 
behalf. . 

71. In return, the Envoy may promise as follows :— 

1sé.—An annual subsidy, not, for the present, exceeding in gaan se lakhs 7 oe 
if iti i ment, of the heir formally named by the 

Pee Ce ee es Sirdars; and the continuance to such heir, 


on succession, of the subsidy granted to the Amir. 


3rd.—A territorial guarantee against auneration. 
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the negotiations. y 
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him. It is our earnest desire to abstain from all direct intervention in Afghan affairs, and 
to maintain the friendly independence of the Afghan State; and it will be pointed out to 
the Amir that an armed intervention in favor of any candidate would be inconsistent with 
these views. 

73. The arguments in favor of a territorial guarantee have already been explained. 
Such guarantee should not be unnecessarily offered by the Envoy; and, if asked for by the 
Amir, the Envoy should, in the first place, make him understand that it may entail our 
exercising a certain control over his foreign policy. But if the Amir distinctly desires it, 
it should be frankly and unhesitatingly given ; for itis better that it should be refused by the 
Amir, on the grounds of the future pretext for interference which it may offer, than that he 
should be rendered suspicious and distrustful by the provisos under which we endeavour to 
guard ourselves. The guarantee desired by the Amir in 1873 was that we should aid him by 
arms, mouey, or troops, to repel any invasion of his territory ; and this guarantee we may give, 


74. Itwill be evident, however, that this guarantee must directly depend on the ad-~ 
mission of officers to the exposed points of the Afghan frontier ; and that whatever modifica- 
tions of the conditions may, in the discretion of the Envoy, be made, these two must stand or 
fall together. It would, perhaps, be to our interest not to ask for an agent at Balkh, if the 
Amir does not ask for a territorial guarantee; but an agent at Herat is of the highest import- 
ance ; and some arrangement giving adequate expression to our undisputed influence at Herat, 
must, in any case, be insisted on, whether the territorial guarantee be given or withheld. 


75. If the Amir refers to Quetta and our action in Biluchistan, he must be distinctly 
informed that we can recognize no right on his part to question our dealings in that country. 
He may be told that the troops at Quetta were stationed there in accordance with a treaty of 
more than twenty years’ standing with the Ruler of Khbelat, renewed two years ago; and in 
pursuance of the policy determined on, in accord with the Khan and bis Sirdars, for the pacifi- 
cation of the country and the protection of the trade of the Bolan Pass. Assurances may 
further be given him against any hostile intentions in that direction ; and the Envoy, if he 
thinks fit, may inform the Amir that the Mission to Kabul, proposed two years ago and re- 
jected by His Highness, was to explain to the Amir, beforehand and unreservedly, the nature 
and objects of our policy in Biluchistan, and its thoroughly friendly and unaggressive 
character. In fact, the presence of British troops at Quetta, so far from being zntended as a 
menace to the Amir’s read interests, practically increased our means of assisting His Highness 
in the defence of those interests against designs on the part of Russia, which, though probably 
unknown to the Amir, were not unknown to the Viceroy before that measure was adopted. 
If, therefore, the presence of British troops at Quetta has been to His Highness a cause of 
apprehension, this is entirely due to his own conduct in refusing us the opportunity we sought 
of removing every cause of apprehension, and not to any unfriendly or inconsiderate disregard 
of it on the part of the British Government. Our Envoy, however, must at once disallow, 
and decline to discuss, any claim advanced by the Amir to a voice in the affairs of Biluchistan. 


76. Ifthe Amir asks for arms, he must be informed that such assistance will be con- 
sidered in connection with the arrangements for the defence of his frontiers. 


77. On minor questions of opening the country to the English, and removing trade 
restrictions, it will not be desirable to press the Amir; though it will be extremely advan- 
tageous to secure such concessions if the Amir seems not unwilling to grant them. 


78. Lastly, the Envoy may most emphatically assure the Amir, and impress on His 
Highness by every means in his power, that, so long as he proves himself friendly and loyal to 
us, it is our desire to sce him prosperous and independent; and to promote and confirm his 
power alike against internal troubles and external davgers, 


79. But if it appears that we cannot find, ina friendly alliance with the Amir, the neces- 
sary security for our north-western frontier, we must then be prepared to take immediate 
steps for making the security of that frontier independent of him. The military measures 
proposed for this purpose have already been indicated, viz., the advance of a column to the head 
of the Koorum Valley, and the assemlling at Quetta of a force sufficient to threaten, and, if 
necessary, occupy Kandahar. For the first purpose, 4,000 men might -suffice, and for the 
second, about 10,000, exclusive of the present garrison of Quetta. Orders have already been 
issued to detail these forces. But, as it is indispensable, both for the security of the Mission, 
and for the full trial of the pacific policy which is its object, that nothing should now be done 
which could in any way be interpreted to indicate hostile intentions on our part, I have witb- 
held my sanction from any active preparations. 


80. It will be seen, from what has been already said, as well as from the smallness of the 
proposed military preparations, that no invasion and subjugation of Afghanistan is contemplat- 
ed. Such a measure would at once rekindle the animosities of that fanatical people, and pro- 
bably destroy any party we may now have there, uniting the whole nation against us. It 
would require military operations on a very different scale from that now contemplated, with a 
proportionately heavy expenditure ; and it would probably entail a permanent military oceupa- 
tion of the country —a step which, however feasible from a military point of view, woul 
involve financial burdens we could hardly bear. 


81. Moreover, remembering always the object in view, which is to secure certain points 
necessary to our eafety in India, we must consider whether these points, and Herat especially, 
would be certainly secured by such a measure. If we invade Afghanistan, she will imme- 
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84. If the Amir still remaius hostile, we i 

\ rem stile, should take no further act i i 
beyond entering into negotiations with all the tribes and parties in Aesiaiaiaten pore 
unfriendly to him; and there is little doubt that his kingdom would fall to pieces of itsclf 
Mor could any candidate, hostile to us, maintain himself on the throne of Kabul; which would 
be necessarily fall to a successor friendly to us. ‘To such suceessor we should endeavour, by 
every means in our power, to secure the whole of Southern and Western Afghanistan ; but 
we should decline to incur any responsibilities for the northera provinces; and we should insist 
pea a our position in the Koorum, and on having representatives at Kabul, Kandahar, 

85. If, in the course of the convulsions which may b ’ 

é ay be expected to precede and follow 
the fall of the Amir, Herat should fall into the hands of Persia—a contingency already indi- 
cated as probable, we Should then, as the ally of the Ruler of Kabul, insist on its immediate 
eet ‘This, however, is to be attained, not by an expedition marched across the whole 

readth of Afghanistan, but by pressure applied to the exposed southern provinces of Persia, 
asin 1857. Russia cannot there help her; and Persia must either submit to the loss of some 
of her most important provinces, or resign Herat. Nor could we establish ourselves in Herat 
under more favorable conditions than those created by a treaty, in which we appear as the 
friends of Afghanistan, and the recognized liberators and guardians of Herat against Persia. 

86. Thus far, I have practically left Russia out of consideration, and considered 
Afghanistan alone. We must now consider what will probably be Russia’s action, and what 

should be our relations with her. In the first contingency, ¢iz., that our mission succeeds in 
gency 


displacing the Russian Mission and securing the cordial alliance of the Amir, it is not likely 
England and Afghanistan united would 


that Russia will venture on any direct hostile action. 
tter well knows; and any hostile action 


be far too powerful for Russia on the Oxus, as the la 
on her part would risk the loss of the Khanates and her expulsion from Central Asia. When 


the treaty has been completed, it might be desirable to communicate it to Russia, and obtain 
her concurrence in the guarantee undertaken; bot rather as a matter of diplomatic courtesy 


than for any strength or security we should gain by her concurrence. 

87. If the Mission fails, and our troops advance to the Koorum, it is probable that 
Russia’s reply will be to advance her columns to the Oxus, and perhaps across into Balkh and 
Badakhshan. It would undoubtedly be advantageous to interpose at once between Kabul and 


Russia by seizing the Bamian Pass ; but, considering the distance of Bamiee ove i 
and Tashkend respectively, I canno be gravely threatened. n the 


t think this point likely to : 
other hand, I consider it above al) things desirable that we should not engage in ap open Inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, and thus give Russia the chance of appearing as her ally and aero 
T conceive, therefore, that we should not attempt any hostile advance on Kabul, but should sti 
confine our action to strengthening our position 1D the Koorum, 


and detaching the 

neighbouring tribes from the cause of the Amir. aes 
88. The Russian column assembled at Djam ean hardly exceed, anc n 

of 5,000 men. Such a force could hardly, in any circumstances, dare to park a Oe 
500 miles from all possible support, with the probability of there meeting & a ‘femaend ih 
foree. But, even if it does, before it riches the pass, one of the two See a ae ne 
paragraphs 83 and 84 will probably have occurrred—either the pee wi Bare i pate 
tone and accepted our alliance ; or he will have lost his throne, and been suc 


probably falls short 
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friendly tous. In cither case, we shall then he in a position to repel a Russian advance, with. 
out involving ourselves in a hostile invasion of Afghanistan. oo 

89. But, in any ease, the time will have come for opening negotiations with Russia and 
determining the future line of demareation in Central Asia. : Russia is not now in a position 
to contest supremacy with us on the Oxus, unless we commit the fatal mistake of driving 
Afehanistan bodily into her arms by an invasion, Russia knows this, and knows also that, if 
once our troops come into collision with hers, our advance is not likely to stop at the Oxus, 
It will, therefore, in eect remain with us to determine our ultimate boundary ; and I would 
practically draw it at the Hindu Kush, while requiring however, the withdrawal of Russian 
troops behind the Oxus. The terms I would, in this case, offer Russia are the acknowledgment 
hy us of her protectorate over Bokhara, and all the country north of the Oxus, on the under- 
standing that she acknowledges a similar protectorate on our part. over Afghanistan proper ; 
and that the limit of advance for the troops on the two sides should be the Oxus and the 
Hindu Kush (including Bamian) respectively—either Power reserving to itself full liberty of 
auction, should the other pass these bounds. 

90, There remains the all-important question of Herat—the turning point of all nego- 
tiation and all action in Central Asia. It may be doubted whether Russia, weak as she now is 
in Central Asia, would go to war for Herat; unless with the assured support of Afghanistan, 
as well as Persia. The arrangement above proposed would still hold out hopes to her 
of ultimately gaining the line of communication between the Caspian and Turkistan, and the 
frontier of the Hindu Kush Mountains—the avowed objects of ber Central Asian policy ; and 
it is, therefore, probable that she would not break off negotiations on this point. 

91. Lastly, it remains for us to consider the military and financial bearings of the 
policy now discussed. Ifthe mission succeeds, our frontier will be stronger and safer, than 
it has been at any previous time. Russia will have received an open check, and the relations 
between the Amir and ourselves will be closer than they have yet been; and this, coupled 
with our most satisfactory position in Kelat, cannot but re-act favorably throughout the fron- 
tier. An agent, with a small escort, will be located at Kabul or Herat, and possibly others at 
Balkh and Fyzabad, but the cost of such agencies will be small; and no increase of military 
expenditure need be contemplated in this case. 

92. If the Mission fails, a force will be moved to the head of the Koorum Valley, and 
that valley occupied; and, whether the Amir subsequently accepts our alliance, or whether 
another ruler, under our auspices, succeeds bim at Kabul, this force should never be withdrawn. 
It is probable that 6,000 men will suffice, both to form the necessary cantonment at the head 
of the valley, and to protect its communications with our present frontier. But, as a force so 
placed will relieve the pressure on Peshawur, and in other ways strengthen our frontier line, 
a large part of it might be drawn from Peshawur, and from its support, Rawal Pindi; and 
such occupation need add little, if at all, to the permanent establishment maintained in India. 

93. The force to be collected at Quetta, and possibly to move on Kandahar, is intended 
as a demonstration only ; and its functions will have ccased when either contingency above 
discussed has been brought about. The force might consequently be then withdrawn. But 
the opportunity thus offered should be taken to permanently strengthen our garrison there. 
This also might be done at little, if any, additional cost, by drawing troops from stations 
further inland, where their presence is no longer specially required. 

94. To advance our garrisons further, and oceupy Kandahar and Herat, would doubtless 
entail a large increase of force, and consequently of military expenditure. But I anticipate 
no necessity for such permanent occupation, even of Kandahar ; unless we should unfortunately 
find ourselves embarked in a great war with Afghanistan. This contingency we may reason- 
ably hopeto avoid. If, as the result of amicable arrangements with Afghanistan, or with Russia, 
or with both, we find it necessary to establish ourselves visibly at Herat aud the Hindu Kush 
passes, we should do so by the location of agencies, with small escorts oniy, at those points; sup- 
ported, under certain contingencies, by locally raised corps, paid from British funds. But such 
local forces should in no case exceed two or three thousand men in all; and being less costly 
than regular troops, the additional charge would not be great. 

95. It is not by a military occupation of Afghanistan that our position there is best won 
and secured ; nor do I conceive that it would be desirable, even if possible, to undertake to 
garrison Herat for many years to come. Against Persia, it is best secured by our known power 
to invade her southern coasts; against Russia, by the risks which a war would entail on her 

exposed frontier in Turkistan. 

96. I have thus endeavoured to carry out the task I originally set before myself, 2-5 

“to define clearly the nature of the problem before us, showing how it has arisen; and to 
examine the various possible solutions which present themselves.” In doing so, I have 
necessarily looked a long way ahead, and speculated, perhaps rashly, on the future; for many 
contingencies, not foreseen in this Minute, may, and probably will, arise. But I conceive that 
such forecasts, however defective, have their use in guiding our general lines of policy- 
Above all, I bave endeavoured to show that war, whetber with Russian, or with Afghanistan, 
would be the most expensive, as it, would probably be the least satisfactory, and least statesman 
} like, solution. I recoznize fully the necessity that may arise for referring to the arbitration © 
the sword; but I earnestly hope and truet that we shall be able to attain, by peaceable means, 
a settlement of the questions considered in this Minute which shall be alike becoming to the 
dignity of the great British Empire, conducive to the security of that part of it specially 
committed to our charge, and beneficial to the neighbouring States concerned. 


APPENDIX XXXVI. 


PERSIAN TEXT OF LETTERS, DATED 77H AND 1OtH SEPTEMBER, ADDRESSED BY COLONEL 
WATERFIELD TO THE MUSTAUFI, THE MIRAKHOR, AND FAIZ MAHOMED KHAN 
[Referred to in paragraphs 160 and 168, Chapter IX.] 


Copy of a letter from Mason Warerrie.p, to Minzk Haprsunuan Kain, the Mustaufi-ul-Mamélik, dated 
7th September 1878, 


Mibraban-i-dost4n, dost-i-mibraban Mirzé Habibullah Khan Mustaufi-ul-Mam4lik sal4mat. 
Bad az ishti4k-i-muldkdt-i-masirrat dyat wazih bad ki ba wusul-j-khabar-i-pukhta min 
makém-i-Shimla hawéla-i-kalam-i-mUfnasat rakam mishawad ki ba térikh-i-shanzdaham-i- 
September sannah-i-1878 yaum-i-doshanba mutabik-i-hejdaham-i-Ramazén sannah-i-1295 yaum- 
i-doshanba mission yani ald safdrat-i-daulat-i-angrezi zaruratan az Peshéwar rawaéna-i-Kdbul 
khwdéhad shud khwah Naww4b Gholdém Hasan Khén andar-in arsa-i-térikh-i-shanzdaham-i- 
September Sannah-i-1878 fiiz-ul-khidmat-i-janab Amir sdbib babddur shawad y4 na-shawad, 
wa dar mémuri-i-mission maksad-i-dosténa ast. Agar dar iftéh-i-rab-i-mission uzre shawad 
wa az4n bdis dar umurdt-i-mission-i-dost4ua haraje ya nuksdue ba wukd dyad, pas dargn strat 
ainda khass amr-i-dushmani tasawwur karda khwahad shud, wa hardina daékhil shudan-i-mission- 
i-ala-i-daulat-i-Angrezi kabl 42 méh-i-Ramazdn sannah-i-1295 Hijri dar-us-saltanat-i-Kébul 
na khwahad shud. Zidda khairiyyat nasib bad. Almarkiim haftum-i-September 1878. 


Copy of a letter from Mason WarenrFiexp, to Minituor Anmap Kun, Governor of Jaldlabid, Ganenat 
GuHoudm Haipar Kuin, Commandant of the Daka force, and Farz Mantomep Kain, Commandant of 
the Levies at Ali Masjid, dated 10th September 1878. 


Wiézih bad ki ba térikh-i-16 yé 17 September 1878 mutdbik-i-hejdahum-i-Ramazén 1295 
yaum-i-doshanba yé sehshanba mission yani ala safdrat-i-daulat-i-Angrezi barde maksid-i- 
dostana az Pesh4war rawdna-i-dér-us-saltanat-i-K4bul khwdhad shud, wa hich gina tawakkufe 
wa taattule dar raw4nagi-i-mission manzur-i-khatir-i-sark4r-i-walé nest. Agar ba sabab-i- 
uzra-i-dariin-i-réh-i-Khaibar kuddm haraje yé nuksdne ba wukd dyad pas ba tasawwur-i-khass 
amr-i-dushmant zimmawéri-i-n bar abdli-i-daulat-i-K4bul khwahad shud. Chunanchi ittila- 
i-in mani ba Mustauff-ul-mamélik-i-daulat-i-Kbul dédah shud. Magar azinjé la hifdzat-i-réh 
waghaira intizim taalluk ba fshén darad, bindan alaih ittildan hawala-i-kalam shud, fakat. 
Almarkim dahum-i-September 1878, seshanba, nubum-i-Ramazin 1295 Hijri. 


APPENDIX XXXVII. 
[Referred to in paragraphs 161 and 165, Chapter IX.] 


From His Excetnency Sin Nevinir Coampertary, G.C.B., G.C.S.I, Inte Envoy Extraordinary to Kabul, to 
A. C, Lyatt, Esq., Seeretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, dated Simla, 12th October 
1878. 


My several confidential telezrams and letters, which I despatched from Peshawur, placed 
His Excellency the Viceroy in early possession of all that was taking place; but it now 
remains for me to submit, for the information of the Government of India, a more formal 
and connected report of the proceedings of the Mission. I regret that indisposition since my 
return to Simla has prevented my discharging this duty at an earlier date. 


2. On the 7th September you communicated to me the instructions of His Excellence 
the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, and on the following morning I left Simla. 


3. I reached Peshawur on the evening of the 12th; and at once placed myself in 
communication with Major Waterfield, the Commissioner; and also with Major Cavagnari, 
who was then specially charged with the conduct of our intercourse with Kabul and with the 
Afridi tribes, 

4. The position of affairs at that time was as follows. The Mission was directed to 
leave Peshawur on the 16th, or as soon after as possible, so as to reach Kabul about the end 
of the month, by which time the full period of mourning and of the Fast (Ramzan) would 
have ended. This was also the time named by the Minister, as the period when His Highness 
the Amir of Kabul would be able to attend to State affairs. Major Cavagnari, in obedience 
to instructions previously communicated to him by His Excellency the Viceroy, was then in 
course of arranging with the independent Khaibari tribes for the safe conduct of the Mission 
through the Pass as far as Ali Masjid, at which place it would come into contact with, and 
under the protection of, the officers of His Highness the Amir of Kabul. This was, in fact, 
to follow the course adopted in the case of the Nawab Ghulam Hasan Khan, who had been 
previously sent to Kabul, to convey to the Amir a letter of condolence from His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the loss of the Heir-appareut, and also a letter to announce the coming of the 
Mission. 

5. Arrangements with the independent tribes always take time; but all seemed to be 
going on satisfactorily, when, on the morning of the 14th, intimation was brought to Major 
Cavagnari that Faiz Mabomed Khan, the Commandant of the Amir’s troops stationed at 
Ali Masjid, had sent in to Peshawur to summon back to the Pass all the Khaibari Maliks, or 
headmen, who were then in course of negotiating with Major Cavagnari. The Maliks applied 
to Major Cavagnari to know what course they should adopt, as they felt that, if they dis- 
obeyed, they would risk the loss of the allowance they were then in receipt of from the Amir. 


6. This action on the part of the Amir’s officials was most discourtcous, if not hostile ; 
for the occupation of Ali Masjid by the Amir’s troops bad been of no long duration, whilst 
indeed it could at no time have been carried out bad the measure been objected to by the 
Government of India. It was, however, impossible that such occupation could, under any 
circumstances, be aecepted by the British Government as being allowed to interfere with, or to 
become a bar to, our right to hold independent relations with these tribes, or to interfere 1u 
any manner with our previously existing relations with them. 


7. Tbe Afridi mountains border the Peshawur Valley for many miles. The trade of 
the tribes is also exclusively with that valley and with our subjects. . We have, therefore, 


continual intercourse and dealings with each other; and, in the main, we live together in: 
friendly relations. 


8. Whilst it was quite beyond reason to accept the position now assumed by Faiz 
Mahomed Khan, still, so great was the desire not to give the Amir any plausible ground 
2 Pun aunenad, of complaint, that the course was adopted of addressing to 

Faiz Mahomed a courteous and friendly letter,* explaining 


to him the object of the Mission, and our motive for arranging with the Pass men for its safe 
conduct as far as Ali Masjid. 


9. The purport of this letter was explained by Major Cavagnari to the Maliks, who 
fully understood and approved of its conciliatory nature, and expressed themselves as willing 
to abide by the result. They were further told that up to that time it was considered that 
their previous arrangements with the Amir were held to be in foree; that nothing had occurred 
to put an end to them; but that if the Amir, because of their relations with us, stopped their 
allowance, it would then be continued to them by the British Government. 


10. I, at this period, wrote to His Excellency the Viceroy that I was not sanguine of 
receiving a satisfactory answer, for I felt that a man in a subordinate position like that held 
Ly Faiz Mahomed, would never dare assume the responsibility of acting as he had done 
without orders, and that, therefore, he had, most probably, only carried out the instructions 
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he had received from Kabul. How. 

. Pa ie ever, the ohj ‘ 
4 San ee pes a return to friendly sh 
ae ae se a 2 sr ine ee at should be ives i 

‘i i eares sf 3 ’ o = 
desiable. to. do so—rathor than to neon beneetant Sag tiatbor—shinild he coder 
decisive issne sooner than was absolutely indispensal le the position of for 
spensalle, 


ll. § " i 

o far from Faiz Mahomed Khan feeling any embarra : 

letter, he did go at once d serene i replying to m 

on the after » and T received his 4 yee 
ratundaetanding Biv meanines 1 afternoon of the 16th. There could fi nswer*® late 
to allow the Mission to pass ani ne soldier in command of an out heron ee 
assumed was, in fact ia cat elt ee it by force of arms if need ae oa wad Un: ondets 

eae Paice baa) ply that the relations the isti - The position thug 
met ee a tantamount to a state of war; a ions ane Stent anil 
yk t . ie sd e€ orders given to Faiz Mahomed, or the source f oubt was removed as 

us pie my ° bie might, however, be extracted from his last ia which they emanated. 
ed ise Pop out to arrive at Ali Masjid from Dhakka; he ne The Mirakbor 
instructions from Kabul; and he recommended me to delay the svi oe oat of fresh 

aavane e Mission. 


© Copy annexed. 


12. My first impulse was to await the arrival o i ; 
to aldose him direct; but as time passed on, I Pane Feat eae ct and then 
Masjid was of a friendly character, it would have heen his frst duty t ihe Hae clap 
me, whilst to repeat to him the assurances already made to Faiz’ Mahon erhe known to 
be to risk placing my Government ia the position of seeming to ie d ee : pi would 
belonged to it as of right. & to plead for privileges which 


13. News of the Mirakbor’s arrival dul reach i Wi: 
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from the execution of hts orders. 
14. It was now clear to me that all ho f 
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15. If there had been any room for previous doubt as to the i i ; 
Amin’s officials stationed at Ali Masjid, the eae had now Sees pres as 
for it was well authenticated that both Paiz Mahomed Khan aud the Mirakhor Bah at 
only doing everything in their power to prevent the Afridis located nearest to us from ae 
us a passage, but were endeavouring to induce those sections of the tribe located bévotil Ah 
Masjid, and who were therefore more under their immediate control, to intervene bataraee 
us and their clansmen, in order to thwart our negotiations with them, and to make them, 


under any circumstances, close the Pass to the advance of the Mission. 


16. If our negotiations, which had for their object merely to enable us to have a right of 
way as far as Ali Masjid, were to be continued with any chance of success—or if, indeed, our 
right to contract engagements at all with the independent Pass tribes was to be upheld—there 
was now nothing left for it but for us also to throw off the reserve which, out of consideration 
for the Amir, had already hampered us so much in coming to terms with the Afridis. Accord- 
ingly, with the sanction of His Excellency the Viceroy, the Afridi Maliks were told (on the 
19th) that we were ready to deal with them independently of all other considerations ; that 
we repeated the promise of indemnifying them for any loss they might sustain from the Amir 
withdrawing his allowance; and that we were, in fact, prepared, if necessary, to take over the 
whole Pass arrangements into our own hands for the future, and to pay them the Pass-money 
out of the British Treasury. 

17. The day following (the 20th), the Maliks announced the assent of their tribesmen 
to escort the Mission to Ali Masjid, or to any nearer point until we should come into contact 
with the Amir’s officials; and that they would also, if necessary, give it safe conduct back to 
Jamrud. They asked for the delay of one day to evable them to make their arrangements for 


the security of the Pass. 

18. Whilst the events above narrated were taking place, letters arrived from the Nawab. 
These announced his arrival at Kabul, and subsequent interviews with the Amir and with 
His Highness’ Ministers. At these interviews the Nawab was told of the bad humour of the 
Arnie. beomiseo€ the grievances of which His Highness considered himsel/ to be the victim at 
the hands of the Government of India, though the pany a Ea bag oe ange 
h i i im. he Nawab was also told that the Russian Mission ha 

ore. ena le and that it would be honorably sent away after the Eed, 
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Minister’s hope that the answers to his letters would, God willing, bring SE Soa 
between the two Governments, but that, if the British Mission started on the , Or 

the previous sanction of the Amir, matters would assume a different aspect. 
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19. With reference to the above, I feel called upon to say that the Nawab was metely 
the bearer of the Viceroy’s two letters to the Amir, and was charged to aunounce verbally 
and formally to His Highness the despatel and advent of the Mission. The Nawab had no 
authority otherwise to represent the British Government. He was invested with no diplo- 
matic powers ; and it was altogether beyond his province to enter into communications with 
the Kabul Government on State affairs. His letters, as a matter of fact, merely echoed the 
views or wishes—or, more strictly speaking, the mere words—of the Amir; and it was 
manifestly no part of my duty to send answers to such communications. 

20. Whatever may have been the nature of the relations entered into between the Amir 
and the Russian Mission—or whether His Highness’ mind was made up, or not, as to any 
definite course of future policy—it is, I consider, beyond question that his object was to procras- 
tinate, and to defer as long as possible being forced into giving any definite answer to the 
Viceroy’s letters; and further, to prevent, if possible, the passage of the Mission through the 
few miles of the Khaibar which separate Jamrud from Ali Masjid. His Highness hoped thereby 
to prevent the officers of the two Governments from coming into personal contact; and his 
mind was made up that, if they did so before he accorded his assent for the onward passage of 
the Mission, it should be stopped, and stopped, if need be, by force of arms and by bloodshed. 
The acts of His Highness’ officers at Ali Masjid, His Highness’ own words to the Nawab, 
and the words of his Minister to the same person—all bore testimony to this intention. It 
was tantamount tu saying that if the British Government would renounce all right to independ- 
ence of action, and leave it to the Amir to decide whether the Mission should be received or 
not, and if to be received, to leave it to him to decide the precise time, that then, at his pleasure, 
he would give au answer, when, if it was favourable to us, he would depute a suitable person 
to receive the Mission, and treat it honorably, 


21. Most assuredly no Asiatic Prince has ever thus treated the British Government 
unless prepared to go to war; and equally certain is it that the Amir would never have thus 
dealt by the Russians, unless ready to trust to the same arbitrament. In fact, we have it in his 
own words to the Nawab, that he invited the Russian Mission—and be it remembered it came 
at its own appointed time—not deeming it advisable to break with the Czar. 


22. On the 2Ist, the Mission moved to Jamrud and encamped there for the day. Major 
Cavagnari was deputed to ride on to Ali Masjid, with a small escort, to demand from the 
Amir’s officials permission for the advance of the Mission. A report of his interview with 

* Nore.—Also a copy of report by Faiz Mahomed Khan is annexed.* It announced the fixed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jenkins, Commund- intention of the Amir’s authorities to oppose the passage of 
ing the Escort. the Mission ; and it is evident that, but for the tact displayed 
by Major Cavagnari at one period of the interview, even the lives of the British officers and 
of their small escort were endangered. 


23. This result having been reported hy telegraph to the Viceroy, I, early on the morning 
of the 22nd, received His Excellency’s orders to return with the Mission to Peshawar. Before 
doing so, I addressed a lettert to Faiz Mahomed Khan at Ali 
Masjid, informing him of withdrawal of the Mission, and 
that his act would be viewed as being that of the Amir. Yalso sent a lettert to the Nawab, 
directing him to immediately take leave of the Amir, and to return forthwith to Peshawur. 


t Copy annexed. 


24. As Iwas about to mount my horse to leave camp, I saw the friendly Afridi Maliks. 
I told them they had honorably discharged their engagement with us, and that their service 
was considered the same as if they had escorted our last baggage animal safe under the walls 
of Ali Masjid. They appeared pleased at this recognition of their services; but, as my remarks 
drew from some of them the question as to what they should do if the Amir visited them 
with his displeasure because of their engagement with us, I replied withont hesitation that we 
should take them under our protection, and would defend them to the last. This promise 
subsequently received the full approval and confirmation of His Excellency the Viceroy. 


25. The Mission bad failed; it had been turned back at the threshold of the Amir’s 
dominions, with an affront delivered before all the world. It failed, because of the Amir’s 
indifference to any indignity imposed by bim on the British Government; whilst he himself 
would not tolerate anything which could be strained to bear the appearance of even a slight to 
his kingly privileges. 

26. It seems to me that a reasonable way of judging of our position is to suppose the 
conditions inverted. Let it be supposed that the Amir bad considered that his interests and his 
honor called for the immediate despatch of an Envoy to the Government of India to discuss 
pressing differences in a friendly manner ; that he had deputed a confidential agent of rank to 
the Viceroy to announce the approaching departure and early arrival of a Mission; that the 
Government of India, thereupon, had sent no direct answer to the Amir, but had endeavoured 
to bar the passage of the Mission through neighbouring friendly tribes; and that, on its 
succeeding in reaching our most distant outpost, it had been met and turned hack by the 
threat of a resort to force if it ventured to continue on its errand. There can, I think, be 
no room for two opinions, unless the relations between neighbouring States are to relapse into 
the worst form of barbarism, and to be controlled only by brute instincts and by brute force. 

27. It may be said with certainty that a Mission despatched under such conditions would 
have met with no success had it been allowed to advance, and that it was better to fail at 
starting through a direct insult, than to reach Kabul to arrive at no result, 
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28. Before concluding this report, I desire t i 
f report, ‘ 0 correct a misappre i i 
vailed as to the strength of the military escort attached to the wn toe 150 
cavalry and 50 infantry, or a total of 200 men; and, considering the deseri tion of A t 
to be traversed, and the habits of the tribes to be passed through, this me d itm 
excess of requirements. oe eee 


29. My Mission was not of the nature of a surprize, and 
expeditiously ; it had therefore, according to Sisteen, te be Ci aay ond 
amount of camp equipage, baggage, and transport animals; whilst in RN eee 
requirements was added the charge of valuable gifts to be presented to the Amir. I a 
fact, to go in the most open and formal manner, to represent the dignity of my Renda eu 
the claims of my country; and to do this suitably, a certain amount of outward state 
customary and necessary. was 


30. No exception is ever taken by this Government to the amount of escort which 
accompanies any foreign Prince visiting India; and whenever the Amir of Kabul, or one of the 
Priuces of that house, has come to India, he has invariably been accompanied by "ah escort far 
in excess of that which I was to take; although, be it added, any individual of any nationalit 
may traverse the length and breadth of India, unarmed, with perfect security and without let 
or bindrance. 

81. Finally, I would observe that so great was my desire to prevent, if possible, any 
false rumours of armed preparations preeeding me to Kabul, that I even requested the 
Brigadier-General Commanding the Peshawur Garrison to suspend the movement of troops 
ordinarily carried out at that period for the preservation of the men’s health, consequent upon 


the setting-in of the sickly season. 


Translation of a letter from Faiz Mauomep Kaan to His Excentency Siz Nevinue CHAMBERLAIN 
(letter not dated). 


Your friendly letter which you sent me by the hands of Arbab Fateh Mahomed Khan has 
reached me to-day, the 17th Ramazan (16th September). I was gratified by the perusal 
thereof, and feel obliged. 

Kind (Sir), you mention therein that you have been ordered to proceed on a friendly 
Mission to Kabul, and that you are negotiating with the Afridis for an escort to Dakka. But 
the Afridis sre a faithless (literally, “ fearless”) and covetous race. No confidence can be 
reposed in their engagements. Their headmen and chiefs are all with us, and in receipt of 
allowances from His Highness the Amir. he letter which my kind friend, Major Waterfield, 
Commissioner of Peshawur, wrote on the subject of the advance of a friendly Mission to 
Kabul, I have forwarded by the hands of my servant to the Mirakhor, our superior and chief 
at Jalalabad; but as yet we have received no orders from Kabul or Jalalabad which we might 
communicate to you, whether to let the British Mission to proceed or to stop it. When we 
hear that the Amir has no objection (to your going), we shall do you good service, and escort 
you to Dakka, whether there be any Afridis or not; for the friendship between you and the 
late Amir Sahib is clearer than the sun. When we receive orders from the capital (Kabul) 
to invite you, we shall be bound to serve you well. But as yet we have received no orders to 
let you go. We are servants to carry out the orders (of our master). Should you come 
without His Highness’ permission or orders, it will lead to a collision between us and the 
Afridis on one side, and you on the other; all hopes of friendship will be lost. 

While I was writing this letter, a man arrived from Dakka with news that the Mir- 
akhor would shortly be here with two sowars. As he isa vreat man, he may have brought 
some orders which he, by way of friendship, will communicate to you. He will also Jearn 
your views (“ jawab-o-sowal”). What I have stated above is all that I have to communicate. 
Further, you are at liberty to do what you like. Whether you stop at Peshawur until the Mir- 
akhor arrives, and has a friendly communication with you, or you proceed at once by force, 


you can do what you choose. 


Dated 22nd September 1878. 


From—Mason N. Cavaoyauy, C.S.L, on Special Duty, Kabul Mission, 
To—His Excerency Genenat Sin Nevitie Coampenvatn, G.C.B.,G.C.8.1., Envoy Extraordinary, 


Kabul Mission. 
In obedience to Your Excellency’s instructions, I left Peshawur early yesterday morning, 
to the fort of Ali Masjid in the Khaibar Pass, in order to_ascer- 
f this post, whether they would permit the British 
ible for its safety and proper treatment 


with the view to proceeding to th 
tain from the Amir’s officials in charge o 
Mission to pass through the Khaibar, aud be respous 


during its journey to Kabul, or not. 
9, On arrival at Jamrud, where the camp of the Mission was pitched, I enum an cated 
with Colonel Jenkins, Commanding the Escort, and it was arranged that he and Captain W. 
Battye, with a small escort of cavalry, should accompany me on my Mission. 
3. Negotiations had been concluded on the previous day with the Khaibar peach 
present at Peshawur to escort the British Mission from Jamrud tv Ali Masjid, or to any other 
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point within the Khaibar at which the Amir’s officials might be stationed, and back to the 
British frontier, if it was necessary to return. I therefore sent off the Kbaibaris, who had 
preceded me to the camp at Jamrud, to make arrangements through the Pass; and I deputed 
messengers to Ali Masjid to inform the Mirakhor, and Faiz Mahomed Khan, the Command. 
ant of the fort, that I, with two other British officers, were leaving Jamrud for Ali Masjid, 
in order to have a personal interview with them. 


4. After waiting a sufficient time at Jamrad to enable the Khaibaris and my messengers 
to get well ahead, I left camp and entered the Pass. On reaching Mackeson’s bridge, 1 was 
met by one of my messengers, who was returning from Ali Masjid, and who informed me 
thab Faiz Mahomed Khan had desired him to return and request the officers to halt at what. 
ever place the messenger should mect them, and that he would come to interview them. As 
this was palpably an attempt to gain time, a line of conduct the Amir’s officials are specially 
proficient in, aud as it was my object to get as near Ali Masjid as possible, so that there should 
be no question as to the responsibility of the Amir’s officials for any obstruction I might meet 
with, I directed the messenger to return and informed the Khan that I intended to proceed 
onward until I met him. 


5. When we reached the heights above Lala China, which are about a mile from Ali 
Masjid and within sight of the fort, some of the Khaibar headmen met us, and informed me 
that the ridges in front of us, which completely commanded the remainder of the road to Ali 
Masjid, were held by the Amir’s levies (Khasadar), who would not let our party pass. We 
algo observed large numbers of men descending from Ali Masjid to strengthen these positions, 
indicating beyond doubt that there was every intention to oppose us if we attempted to 
proceed. As these pickets were within the limits of that portion of the Pass the Khaibaris 
who accompanied me were responsible for, I sent a party of them to parley with the levies; 
but the latter threatened to fire if any one approached. I therefore sent another messenger to 
Faiz Mahomed Khan, inviting him to come and meet me, or to avrange for my safe passage 
to Ali Masjid, as his men held command of the road and refused to allow my party to advance. 

as ' As some time passed and no definite answer was 

TREE NED BE DENIES received, I sent one of the Kalil Khans,* who had 

accompanied me, to ascertain the position of affairs; but shortly afterwards I received a report 
that the Khan had been stopped and was not permitted to advance. 


6. I then prepared to write a letter to the address of the Mirakhor and Faiz Maho- 
med Khan, informing them that I had been stopped by the advanced pickets of the Ali Masjid 
post under their command, but that I intended to proceed until fired upon, and that, if this 
occurred, the responsibility would be theirs, and 
that the act would be held to indicate that ast the 
Amir of Kabul’s representatives absolutely declined to allow the British Mission to advance. I 
intended to let a reasonable interval pass, and then, if no satisfactory reply was received, Colonel 
Jenkins and I, with a few men, were to advance towards Ali Masjid until fired upon, when we 
would have retired under cover of the remainder of the escort which was to be left with 
Captain Battye on the heights where we had halted. 

7. Before this letter was ready for despatch, a message was brought me from Faiz 
Mahomed Khan to the effect that he was about to come toa ruined tower in the bed of the 
stream just below where we were halted, and that, on his arrival there, he would send for 
myself and three others and would hear anything we had to communicate. 


8. As it appeared to me that it would have been an indignity to have remained and 
waited until Faiz Mahomed Khan should send for me, as well as to be dictated to as to the 
number of men that should accompany me (it would have been different had I been permitted 
to proceed with my escort to the fort of Ali Masjid, when, of course, I would only have 
entered the post with as many men as the officers in command choose to admit), I determined 
to advance at once with as many men as I thought fit to take, and endeavour to meet Faiz 
Mahomed Khan before he should reach the spot named by him. 


9. Accordingly, Colonel Jenkins, myself, and one or two of the guide cavalry, with 
some of the Khaibar headmen and the Native 


t+ Sic in orig. 


Nawab Bahadur Sher Khan. 


Arbab Serferaz Khan. gentlemen marginally noted, descended without 
‘Arbab Fateh Mabomed Khan. delay into the bed of the stream, and advanced to 
Afredi Khan. meet Faiz Mahomed Khan. A party of Afridis, 
Munshi Bukhtiar Klan. : 


headed by Abdulla Nur, a Kuki Khel Afridi Malik 
in receipt of special allowances from the Amir, 
attempted to stop me, saying that only four persons should advance. I rode past him, telling 
. him that my mission concerned the Kabul officials, and that I desired to. have no discussion 
with the Afridis. The Malik made no further opposition—in fact, he knew that most of his 
tribe were with me, and he himself was only acting a part to save bis allowances. 
10. After meeting Faiz Mahomed Khan and exchanging salutations, I pomted to what 
I considered a suitable place for an interview—it was a watermill with some trees close by it, 
and on the opposite side of the stream to the spot originally named for the place of meeting. 
Faiz Mahomed Khan was accompanied by the Naib, or Deputy, of the Mirakhor, a 
considerable number of the Ali Masjid levies, and some of the Afridi headmen of the upper 
villages of the Khaibar, and their respective followers. 
11, When we had seated ourselves, I commenced the interview by pointing out to Faiz 
Mahomed Khan that he and myself were servants of our respective Governments, and had 


Abbas Khan and several others. 
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met to carry out whatever orders we had received ; so that, wha : i 
might be, there need be nothing personal between him and ea a rebates ae nat rf 
reciprocated this friendly sentiment, I proceeded to state that het svas- seell camar nt ; ully 
British Government had decided on sending a friendly Mission of European British off - 
accompanied by a suitable escort, to His Highness the Amir of Kabul: that the Mission pias 
encamped at Jamrud, and intended to proceed through the Khaibar on tha following Hag: ae 
in consequence of varions reports received, I had been deputed by my Government to eaten 
from the Amin’s officials at Ali Masjid whether they had received instructions, or Were prepared 
to guarantce the safe passage and proper treatment of the Mission during its journey a Kabul 
or not; and I hoped that, if there was any latitude for independent action in the orders he had 
received from Kabul, he would do all he could towards an amicable adjustment of affairs 
between the two Governments. Faiz Mahomed Khan replied that he had every desire to act 
in a friendly manner, and that, actuated by such motives, he had allowed Nawal) Ghulam Hassan 
Khan to proceed without any detention, but that his action in this respect had met with 
disapproval from the Kabul Durbar; that if he had not been friendly disposed, he would not 
have consented to the present interview, or have restrained his levies from firine on my party ; 
that he had received no orders from the Amir to Ict the Mission pass his post ; and that, with. 
out such orders, he could not let it procecd ; but that, if the Mission would only wait for a few 
days, he would communicate with Kabal and ask for orders. I replied that my orders were 
distinct, and that I was instructed to say that the Mission would advance on the next day, 
unless I received a reply from the Amir’s officials that its advance would be opposed ; and I 
begged the Khan not to take upon himself such a heavy responsibility as to say he would 
oppose the advance of the British Mission, unless his orders were clear and distinct in the 
matter; for whatever his reply was, it would be considered as that of the Amir of Kabul. 
Faiz Mahomed Khan replied that he was only a sentry, and had no regular troops, but only 
a few levies; but that such as his orders were, he would carry ont to the best of his ability, 
and that, unless he received orders from Kabul, be could not let the Mission pass his post. I 
rejoined to this, that it did nut signify what the actual strength of his post was, as the Mission 
was a friendly one and bent on peaceful objects, and I again urged him not to take such a 
grave responsibility if he had any option in the matter. He replied that it was a very heavy 
matter for him to decide upon; as, on the one hand, he could not act without orders from 
Kabul, while, on the other hand, he was told that his reply would be considered as that of the 
Amir of Kabul. He then began with much warmth to question the friendly intentions of the 
British Government by stating that it was not a sign of friendship for the British authorities 
to negotiate direct with the Khaibar tribes, who were subjects of the Amir of Kabul, and in 
receipt of allowanecs from that ruler, and induce them to escort Nawab Ghulam Hassan, and 
also some British officers (meaning my party), without the Amir’s permission. I replied that 
there was no cause for dissatisfaction in what had been done in the matter. It was never 
anticipated that a friendly Mission would have met with any opposition, as such Mis. 
sions are never opposed in any civilized country; and that the arrangements made with 
the Afridis were merely to induce them to undertake the safe conduct (‘ dadragga’) of a 
peaccably-disposed Mission, which every independent Pathan tribe has a right to undertake in 
its own country. Faiz Mahomed Khan continued with increasing warmth to allude to the 
subject, and there was an uneasy sort of murmuring commencing amongst the people around, 
which appeared to me (and, as I afterwards ascertained, the same idea occurred to Colonel 
Jenkins and to some of the Native gentlemen with me) to indicate that, if the discussion was 
any longer prolonged, the movement alluded to might assume a more decided form, which 
might possibly be one which our small party could not deal with in a suitable manner. I 
therefore interrupted the Khan by saying that the subject was one which it did not behove 
subordinates to discuss, and that, if the Amir considered what had been done as a grievance, I 
had no doubt that the British Government would give hima suitable answer. I then asked 
the Khan for the last time if I correctly understood him to say that, if the British Mission 
advaneed as intended on the following day, he would oppose it by force; and he replied that 
such would be the case. I then got up and shook Faiz Mahomed Khan by the hand, and 
assured him that I had no unfriendly feelings agaiust him personally, and that I hoped to mast 
him again on some future occasion. IJ then turned to the Native gentlemen who were with 
me, and asked them if they did not consider a clear and decisive answer had been given ; and 
they replied that it was so. 

12. In fact, there was scarcely any necessity for an interview to settle this point, as the 
hostile preparations made by the Ali Masjid garrison on seeing my party approach, notwith- 
standing that my object in coming, and the small strength of my escort, bad been communi- 
cated to, and received by, the Commandant of the fort, and the Amir’s representative, the Mir- 
akhor, would ordinarily have been quite sufficient to indicate predetermined aftront and insult ; 
and I believe that, with any other of the Amir’s officials but Faiz Mahomed Khan, who, 
from first to last, has behaved in a most courteous mauner, and very favorably impressed both 
Colouel Jenkins and myself, 2 collision of some kind would have taken place. The general 
belief is that Faiz Mahomed Khan was acting under the direct orders of the Mirakhor, 
who had been purposely deputed by the Amir to supervise Faiz Mahomed Khan’s manage- 
ment of Khaibar affairs, and to see that, without orders to the contrary, he checked the 
advance of the British Mission. I have no doubt that Faiz Mahomed Khan softened down 
a great deal of the insult that was intended, thouh, short of actual collision, it is impossible 
to imagine what more could be done to effect the Amir’s object. 
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18. The Khaibaris, as far ns their conduct was tested, acted faithfully to their engage- 
ments, and, but for their assistance, we should not have been able to bring matters to a 
definite issue with the Amir’s officials without a great deal of trouble, expense, and delay. 


14, The interview with Faiz Mahomed Khan being concluded, we returned to Jamrud, 
and I returned to Peshawur and personally reported to Your Excelleney all that had taken 
place. ; 

15. In conclusion, I would desire to bring to Your Excellency’s favorable notice the 
ready and courteous assistance 1 received from Colonel Jenkins. 


The Khaibar arrangements were managed by Arbab Fateh Mahomed Khan, and I 
purpose bringing his services to notice in due course. 


Dated Camp Peshawur, 22nd September 1878. 


From—Lizurenant-Cotonen F. A. Jenkins, Commandant, Corps of Guides (Q.0.), 
To—Carrain St. V. Hammack, Military Secretary to Sin NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 


J nave the honor to make the following report for the information of His Excellency 
General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B. 


2. According to his orders, I marched from Peshawur, early on the 21st September, with 
the camp of the Kabul Mission, and reached Jamrud soon after 7 o’clock. 


3. About 8 o’clock, Major Cavagnari arrived in camp, and told me that he was going up 
to Ali Masjid to get an answer from the Officer Commanding regarding the passage of the 
Mission through Ali Masjid, and its safe conduct to Kabul. 


4, Aftera short delay, to allow the headmen of the Kuki Khel Afridis to send some of 
their people ahead of us up the Khaibar Pass, to tell Faiz Mahomed Khan that Major 
Cavagnari was coming to talk to him, and that he had only a small escort with him, Major 
Cayagnari and I started from Jamrud, having with us Captain Wigram Battye and twenty- 
four men of the cavalry of the Corps of Guides. 


5. We marched by the gun-road made by Colonel Mackeson in (1840), which we found 
in very govd order, and, before noon, reached a hill, from which we could plainly see Ali 
Masjid, about three-quarters of a mile distant from the fort. 


6. When the people in Ali Masjid saw our uniform on the hill, they immediately made 
preparations to resist us, Some manned the walls of the fort, and some occupied a ridge, 
along the foot of which the road between us and Ali Masjid ran. At the same time one or 
two signal shots were fired. 


7. If we had advanced, then I am sure that we should have been at once engaged with 
three or four hundred men under circumstances of great disadvantage, for we should have been 
fighting on the lower ground, with the enemy strongly posted on our front and right flank. 
Besides this, I am persuaded that the Amir’s officers would have excused themselves from all 
blame for what might have happened, by saying that we had rashly come into collision with 
their troops without giving time for explanation. 


8. Under these circumstances, Major Cavagnari, wisely T think, decided to remain on 
the hill, where we were, for a short time; but it was agreed that if Faiz Mahomed could not 
be induced to come and meet us, Major Cavagnari and I, with a couple of men, were to go 
towards the fort and get an answer to the question he had come to ask. 


9. After waiting on the hill for about two hours, during which more than one message 
was sent to Faiz Mahomed Khan, Afridi Khan, Arbab of Malazai, came back to say that the 
Sirdar was coming to meet us in the valley below, where we were standing. Shortly after this, 
we saw Faiz Mahomed coming with fifty or sixty followers, and Major Cavagnari and I, 
with two men of the Guides, went down and met him. Major Cavagnari had also with bim 
Fateh Mahomed Khan, Arbab Afridi Khan, and a few of the Kuki Khel Afridis who had 
ceme with us up the Pass; also Bahadur Sher Khan, the Bangash Chief. 


10. After shaking hands with the Sirdar, we crossed the stream, and sat down under a 
tree close to the village of Lala China. Directly we sat down, several more of the Sirdar’s 
followers turned up, and we had 150 or 200 of them close round us while we sat and talked. 


11. Major Cavagnari began by saying that the British Government was sending 2 
peaceful Mission to the Amir Shere Ali Khan, of which due notice had been given to the Amir, 
that the camp of the Mission was at Jamrud, and that he came to ask for a passage through 
Ali Masjid, and a safe conduct to Kabul. 


12. The Sirdar replied that he bad already written more than once to say that the 
Miesion could not pass Ali Masjid without the Amir’s sanction, which had not been received, 
and that we must wait, and that he would again refer to the Amir for orders on the subject. 


13. Major Cavagnari said that the Sirdar’s letters had been recrived, but that the 
British Government would not believe that a peaceful Mission, going to the Amir on business 
of importance, would be refused a passage, and had, therefore, sent one of its own officers to 
ascertain how matters stood. Major Cavagnari added that, as the Amir knew that the Mission 
was on its way to him, if it was stopped at Ali Masjid, the British Government would consider 
that the Amir had himself stopped it. 
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14. The Sirdar owned that this was true. 


15. Major Cavagnari then asked whether, under these cir i 
‘ 1e0: ’ cumstz 
oppose the passaye of the Mission; and the Sirdar said that he meu nie no oo 
2 Each, vhs siete eee from first to last, but gave us distinctly to tiiderstand ‘that 
oppose sage Missi i ao 
sites pp e passage of the Mission by force, and that it was waste of time to argue 
16. Major Cavagnari then said to the Sirdar — You are a sery i 
en ant of tl 
oe abet youre’ - a Mission going to him from the British Gorter ee 
e has long been on friendly terms. How do you know that the Amir bi i 

very angry with you for doing this?” - . a gliie vaeawelf al abh -Be 

17. The Sirdar replied—“ What friendship is there in what you are doing now ? If the 
Amir had given me orders, I would have gone down to Jamrud to meet you, and bring you up 
the Pass; but now you have come here on your own account, and bribed the Amir’s servants 
to give you a passage. You are setting Afridis against Afridis, and will cause strife and 
bloodshed in this country, and you call yourself friends!” 

18, The Afridis who were standing round us applauded this speech; and it would not 
have been prudent to have continued to converse in this tone. Therefore Major Cavagnari 
said to the Sirdar—* We are both servants—you of the Amir of Kabul, I of the British Gov- 
ernment. It is no use for us to discuss these matters. I only came to get a straight answer 
from you. Will you oppose the passage of the Mission by force?” 

19. The Sirdar said—“ Yes, I will; and you may take it as kindness, and because I re- 
member friendship, that I do not fire upon you for what you have done already.” After this 
we shook hands and mounted our horses; and the Sirdar said again—‘ You have had a straight 
answer.” 

20. We returned to Jamrud by the road we came, and reached camp about 5 o’clock in 
the evening. 

21, I was very much struck with the behaviour of the Kuki Khel Afridis who went 
with us up the pass, Their conduct was excellent throughout the day. 

22, I enclose a slight sketch of the ground about Ali Masjid to explain this report. 


Dated Camp Jamrud, 22nd September 1878. 


From—His Excetitency Sin Nevitte CoamMBeaatn, G.C.B.,G.C.S.1, 
To—Farz Manomep Kuan, Commanding H. H. the Amir's Troops at Ali Masjid. 


You are aware that the camp of the British Mission arrived at Jamrud yesterday, 
with the object of proceeding to-day through the Khaibar Pass on a friendly Mission to His 
Highness the Amir of Kabul. Major Cavagnari and two other British officers were deputed 
yesterday afternoon, under my orders, to hold an interview with you, in order to obtain from 
you, as His Highness’ Commandant at Ali Masjid, the necessary assurances of safe conduct 
to enable the Mission to procecd on its journey. 

The said officers were prevented from approaching the fort of Ali Masjid, as your pickets 
were posted commanding the road, and refused to allow them (the officers) to advance. After 
these British officers had sought and obtained an interview with you at a place (Lala China) 
some short distance this side of Ali Masjid, and after you had been warned by them that your 
reply would be regarded as that of His Highness the Amir of Kabul, you declared that you 
had received no instructions to permit the British Mission to pass your post, and stated that 
you would certainly oppose it by force if it advanced. I am therefore commanded by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India to inform you that your reply is considered 
as being that of His Highness the Amir of Kabul, and the British Mission is now returning 
from Jamrud to Peshawur. I again assure you that the British Government entertains 
nothing but friendly feelings and intentions towards the Chiefs and people of Afghanistan. 


Dated Camp Jamrud, 22nd September 1978. 


From—-His Excen..ency Sin Nevitie CaaMpercain, G.C.B., G.CS.L, 
To—Naway Gautam Hassan Kuan, on Special Duty at Kabul. 


information, copy of a letter I have just addressed to Faiz 


I sgenp, for your 
of Kabul’s troops at 


Mahomed Khan, Ghilzai, Commanding His Highness the Amir 
Ali Masjid. 

I am commanded by His Excellency the Vie 
immediately on reccipt of this letter, to take leave 
to return at once to Peshawur. 


eroy and Governor-General to direct you, 
of His Highness the Amir of Kabul and 


APPENDIX XXXVIII. 


PERSIAN TEXT OF AMIR SHERE ALI'S LETTERS, DATED 67H OCTOBER 1878, TO THE 
VICEROY. BROUGHT FROM KABUL BY NAWAB GHULAM HASSAN. 


[Referred to in paragraph 168, Chapter IX.] 


Copy of letter from the late Amin Suere Avr Kaan, to the address of His Excellency tho Viceroy, dated 
Sunday, 8th Shawl, 1295 A. H., corresponding with 6th October 1878. 


Jandb-i-jalalat-o-nabdlat maab, rafiat-o-mandat iyib mahabbat-o-mualafat intisib Naw- 
wib-i-mustatab-i-madli alkib Vieeroy Lord Governor-General sahib bahd4dur farmén-farmé-i- 
Kishwar-i-Hind Zad& Khullatohd r& bad-i-sharh-i-madni-i-mahabbat-o-mudlat wa tarh-i- 
mab4ni-i-khullat-o-muséfét wézih-i-khatir-i.tawaddud mazahir midérad. Rakimat-ul-widéd- 
i-dn jandb ba sahdbat-i-ali jib izzat-o-sadékat hamr&éh Nawwd4b Gholim Hasan Khdén mutaz- 
ammip-i-m4muvi-i-mission-i-dost4na yAni saférat-i-daulat-i-Britania ba muldbaza-i-dostddr 
dardmad, wa bar madni-i-mundarija ittila-i-Kamil hésil shud, wa lek Nawwéb-i-maustf hantz 
sharaf yd4b-i-huzur na shuda wa maktib-i-mihr uslib-i-dn jandb ba nazar-i-dostd4r na rasida 
ki khatte az jénib-i-Major Waterfield Commissioner-i-Peshdiwar ismi-i-4li jah izzat hamrah 
Mirza Habib-ullah Khén muldzim-i-in daulat-i-Kbudddéd rasidah az nazar-i-nifzmand-i- 
dargab-i-Hdhi gozérish y4ft wa az nigdrish-i-mush4r ilaih yani Commissioner-i-mak4m-i- 
Pesh4war kamal-i-taajjub-o-tahayyur dast d&d ki dosti-o-murdwada-i-daulati 14 in kism 
nawishta-i-pur shor wa mAmiri-i-mission-i-dostdéna r4 in taur dmadan ba zor natija-o-faida 
kudim wa samré-i-4n r&é chih ném khwahad bid. Pas azém sih kita khatt-i-digar niz az 
taraf-i-mushér ilaih bar humén watera-o-siék ismi-i-kar-goz4rdn-i in daulat-i-Khuddéda4d 
muldbaza shud, balli dar arsa-i-chand roz chand kita murdsala azin tdraf barchi ba muldhaza 
rasid khali az fikrét n& muldim wa ari dz sukhun4n-i-durusht ki munéfi-i-rustim-i-rifk-o- 
muddra-o-mukhdlif-i-atwér-i-dosti-o-mudsa ast ba nazar dar naydmad, nazar ba hujim-i-humim 
wa zahtr-i-ghumtime ki in aukét ba hasb-i-takdir barde dostddr dast d&da, wa khafk4n-i- 
ziade dar khatir-i-nigzmand-i-b4rgah-i-samadi jéegtr shud umé4na-i-daulat-i-Britdnia ri darfn 
makém sabr-o-suktin lazima ba ghdyat pasandida-o-bajé bid, marhala-i-murawada wa arsa-i- 
gufted réin kadar sakht-o-zik giriftan wa ba mulizim4n-i-in daulat-i-Kbudddéd az dar-i- 
mundzara-o-itéb darémadan khud-i-4o jandb mulahaza foamayand, ba tarika-i-anika-i-dosti-o- 
widdd chikadar tafawut khwdhad d4sht ba har takdir ahdlf-i-in daulat-i-Khudddad r4 ba hich 
gdnah izhdr-o-tazkéré ki az4n taraf ba mijib-i-nawishtajét-i-tahdidéna-i-umané-i-daulat-i- 
Britania dnehi fil h4l barde kér fmada wa dar dast-i-mulazimdn-i-in daulat-i-Khudédéd 
maujid ast ba daulat-i-Britania sar-i-mudnadat wa khildf nest, balki bé hich daulaté khidl-i- 
dushmanf-o-indd naddrand. Hargéh digare r4 b& ahali-i-in daulat-i-K hud4ddéd biddén-i-sabab 
wa be mijib sar-i-dushmant-o-indd béshad eupurd-i-umir ba Khud4wand-i-ghafdr, wa kérhd 
basta ba mashfyyat-o-irddat-i-hazrat-i-tist. Hasbo nallého wa nimal wakil. 

Alijéh izzat-o-sadakat hamrah Nawwéb Ghol4m Hasan Khan h4mil-i-rakimat-ul-widéd 
hash-ut-tabrir-i-uman4-i-daulat-i-Britania darkhw4st-i-murak hkhasi-i-khud ré.az buzur-i-banda- 
i-dargih-i-samad-i-be nidz namdidah mourakhkhasi yéft, fakat. Tahvir-i-yaum-i-yakshanba 
bashtum-i-shahr-i-Shawwaél-ul-mukarram Sannah-i-1295 Hijri-i-Nabawi sallallah-o alaih-i-wa 
Alihi wa sallam. 


Copy of a letter from the late Amin Smene Art Kwan, to the address of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 
Sunday, 8th Shawal, 1295 A. H., corresponding with 6th October 1878. 


» Janéb-i-jalilat-o-nabélat maadb, rafiiat-o-mandat iyab, mahabbat-o-mué4lafat intisdb, 
Nawwéb-i-mustatab-i-ma4li alkdb, Viceroy Lord Governor-General sdhib bahddur farm4n- 
farm4-i-kishwar-i-Hind zéda Khullatohu, r4 bad-i-sharh-i-madni mahabbat-o-midl4t wa 
tarh-i-mabini Khullat-o-mus4fat wazih-i-Khdtir-i-ulfat zakh4ir midérad. Murdsalat-ul-widdd- 
iemudlafat bunydd mabni bar izhdr-o-tazkdr-i-afsos wa daregh-i-zidd dar wakia-i-irtihdl wa 
hédisa-i-intik4l-i-farzand-i-khalf-i-arjomand-i-in dostdér Sardir Abdullah Khén walf-ahad- 
i-daulat-i-K hudad4d-i-Afghanistan ba sahdbat-i-4lijéh izzat-o-sadékat hamréh Naww4b Gholém 
Hasan Khan ba nazar-i-tawaddud-asar-i-dostdér dar émad, Anchi ba iktizdi mardsim-i- 
dosti-o-widad darin wékia-i-gham afyd ki ba hasb-i-takdfr.i-ldhf barde nidzmand.i-dargéh- 
i-samadi dast d4d izhdr buzn-o-malél kardah bidand albatta muktazé-i-rustim-i-khullat-o- 
mudfakat chunin wa ldézim-i-ahwal-i-dostén dar masdib-i-dostan hamin ast wa lakin chin ba 
Kazé-i-Nabi j4-i-sitez-o-Awez wa az takdir-i-janab-i-subbéni rah-i-goriz-o-gozir nest, pas 
raz4 ba kazd dédan wa sar bar kbatt-i-taslim nihddan ba har bAl auld wa ansul ast. Zidda bajuz 
sharh-i-wif4k chi dar kalam d4rad fakat. Tabrir yaum-yakshanba 8 sbahr-i-Shawwél-ul- 
mukarram Sannab-i-1295 Hijri-i-Nabawi, 


APPENDIX XXXIx 


PERSIAN TRANSLATION OF BRITISH MANIFESTO REFERRED TO IN PARAGRAPH 170 
CHAPTER IY. 


ILA. 


Az janib-i-jandb Viceroy 0 Governor-General, yanf Naib-us-saltanat o Farmda farma-i-Hind, ba taraf-i-Amfr 
Sher Alf Khan Wali-i-Kébul, wa Sarddran, wa radyaash wa tamnam-i-4bl.i-Atghdnistan. 


Alhal, karib-i-dah s4] ast, ki Amit Sher Alf Khdu, had az koshish-i-bisy4r wa jang-i- 
muntadd, dkhr-ul-amar kamyab shudab, khud ra bar takht-i-Kébul mutamakkin sdkcht ; 
darén hangam saltanatash hanoz istihkdm-talab bad, wa wasatash hanoz ghair-mahddd; darin 
bélat Amir mazkdr, ki az sarkér-i-Britania kabl azin imdéd-i-nukud o asliha bado rasidah 
bid, khwahish-i-mulékat-i-jandb Ndib-us-saltanat-i-Hind izhar kard. Multamas-i-oré sarkdr 
az dil makrin ba ijabat sakht,  Jandb Naib-us-saltanat bas dar Ambélah ba khush-akhl4ki pesh 
4madah lawézim-i-mihbmén darfash ba ihtiram bajé dward.  Barée himdyate wa ianate, ki barde 
tahsil-i-dn 4madah bid, bado itmindn o khétir-jamai dddah shud. Dar human wakt atéya- 
iasliha o nukid, ghair mashrit ba hich sharat, yéft. In 4limdt-i-nek-nfyati-i-sarkdr-i- 
Britanta, Amir ra bad az murdjaat ba mulk-i-khud, dar istilhkam-i-pdy4 wa taust-i-hukumat-i- 
khud bisyar dastgivi namdd. Bar wakt-i-mudwadat 42 aldka-i-sarkér-i-Britania, ba sipds- 
cuzdri ikrar-i-kadr-i-in imddd kard. 

Bad azdn Amir Sher Ali Khdu digar atdyde asliha az sarkér-i-Britania y&E6; wa azin 
nek-niyati-i-sarkér, ba subut rasid. Az sabab-i-wajihat-o-itibir-i-kawi-i-sarkd4r-i-Britania, 
Shahanshéh-i Rus hadd mofyyin fimdbaen-i-sal tanat-i-K Abul o riyésathde Bokhdrd-o-Khokand 
r4 chundn ki bayad, kabil namiid. Az hamé&n jihat, hukumat-i-Amir bar Wakh4n o Badakh- 
shdn, ki tA dn wakt, sarkér-i-Rusia darén harfe wa nizde ddsht, musallam o mukarrar shud. 
Radydash mujéz bédah-and, ki dar mamlokat-i-Hindustan, barée tijérat, be-kaid amad-o-shud 
numéyand, wa az asbab-i-muh4fazat, ki sark4r-i-Britania barée mayd-i-khud muhiy& sdkhta 
ast, bara bar dérand. Dar kalam-rau-i-sark4r-i-Britania, yak bar ham hamehunin na shudah, 
ki ba ishén ba zulm-o-babad-sultiki raftdr shudah bdéshad. Barde fn hama mihrabdniha, 
Amir Sher Ali Khb4n, hich iwaz ad& na kardah ast, balki dar iwaz-i-4n khusumat-i-sakht wa 
be-ddabi-i-aldnia azo ba zuhur rasidah. Amir az sabab-i-tasallute ki ora bar Badakhshdn ba 
itib4r o wajéhat-i-sarké:-i-Britania hdsil shudak bid, afsar-i-zi-rutbat-i-daulat-i-Britania 1a, ki 
az safdrat-i-ridsut-i-muttasilah muréjaat mi-namtd, az guzashtan azin mulk m4ne gasht, wa 
shawaii-o-rah-hdye ki dar miy4u-i-Hind-o-Afgh4nistan, waki and, bar radyde daulat-i-Britania 
o tijdrdt-i-ish4n bast, ba radyde daulat-i-Britania bad-suliki namtilah tujjar-i-an daulat rd 
dar kalam-rau-i-khud ba ghdrat dad, wa na ba mohdfazat-i-ishin pardékht, wa na ba dad-i- 
shdn rasid; wa bar baze rady4e khud, sirf badin gumdv, ki ishan ba daulat-i-Britanta, kbat-o- 
kitSbat dérand, dast-i-taddi daréz kardah, fshdu ré bukusht, wa alania-o-ba sir-garmi ba 
dkw4l-o-4f41 koshidah ast, t4 udirah-i-khusumat-i-mazhabi bar khildf-i-Angrezia mushtail 
kunad, wa jang bé saltanat-i-Hind barp4 namdyad. 

Avair, afsarSn-i-sark4r-i-Britania rd, dwwul az tamém jébar mulk-i-khwish khdrij kardah, 
wa az kabul kardan-i-safdrat-i-Britania ib& namudah, wa ba jawab-i-murdsalajdt-i-dosténa ki 
janab Na&ib-us-saltanat-i-Hind bado irkém namudah bid, na parddkhtah, wa jami-i-masai o 
kosheshhd 14, ki dar bab-i-ijrdée 4mad-o-raft-i-dosténah darmiydn-i-sarkar-i-Hind o khude o ba 
takdim ras&nidah shad, radd sékhta; safArat-i-Ruisia ré ba mujib-i-rasm-o-kdidah kabiil kard, 
wa dar Kébul aléniah lawézim-i-mibméndéri-i-4n bajé dward; wa in kér ki azo s&dir shud, 
basabab-iewakidte ki mukérin-i-4n zam4n dar firangistdén sunuh yéftab bid, wa niz ba sabab- 
j-waza-i-daulat-i-Riis o Inglistén nisbat-i-hamdigar darén wakidt sangini-i-khass bahbam 
Aldwab barén, o khab mi-dfnist, ki daulat-i-Resfa, ba mijib-i-uhid o paymdaha-i- 
ki ba Inglistan bastah bid, mutakhid-i-an shudah ast, ki maméltk-i-o_r& ba kulli berdn az 
hita-i-tasallut o tAsir-i-khud bidaénad Baz ham in kar v4 kardah ast. _Akhr-ul-amar, wakte ki 
eafdrat-i-Rusia hanoz dar paye-i-takhtash matijid bid, o ba zor, safir-i-Ali martabat-i-daulat-i- 
Britania r& az sarhadd-i-khud réod, bé wajide ke jandb Néib-us-saltanat, ittila-i-Amadanash 
hasb-i-zabita o bar wakt, ba zariya-i-murdsalah bado dddah bid, wa azin murdsalah zartr o 
mabim bidan-i-saffrat, sfbit mi-shud. Béz ham chunki sakd r-i- Britania mi-khwést, ki maséih- 
i-jang r& dafa numéyad, harkat-i-makhdlit4na ré raultawt sikhta, mauka-i-dkhic ba Amir dad, 
téki khud vé az saz4e-ki ba sabab-i-aam4l-i-khud mastujib-i-4n shudah bid, birihgnad ; magar 
azin mauke, Amir khud ré mustafid na sdkht. 

w4hish-i-sarkér-i-Britania hamesha in budah ast, ki barée sarbadd-i-Hind } 
we ba sabab-i-dosti-i-chunin ridsate ki dar mustabkam kardan-i-624di-f-4n, mi-koshad, 
wa ba wasita-{-itteh4d-i-raise ki dar kdim déshtan-i-sarir-i-saléanatash, imdad namtidah ast, 
Ba béis-(-in khwéhish-i-sarkér-i-Britania barde istinkém-i-chundn rawébit-i- 


h ki barde masélih-i-har do kishwar-i-rauttasilah lézim | mi-baéshad, marratan 
émmé masdi-i-sarkér bad azdn ki Amir 


rasanid. 


add-i-Hindustan hifazat- 


hésil_ naméyad. 
karibah o s&dikéna 
béd-i-ukhrd, jidd-o-jihad ba takdim rasAnidah ast, 


paiwastab dast-i-radd bur nbd zadah ast, alhdl ba be-ibterém{ o mukhélafat-i-aléniab snjamid. 


[ cexxxiv ] 


Amir Sher Ali Khén tahammul-i-daréz-i-daulat-i-Britania ré az ghalat-fahami haml bar 
kam-zari-i-an namddah, khud r4 amadan maurid-i-chazab-i-w4jib-f-4n daulat sékht. 


Sark4r-i-Inglishia, b& Sardarén o fhl-f-Afghfnistéin hanoz hich nizée na dérad, wa na hich 
khwéhish-i-én darad. Ish4n az 4f41-{-tézah-i-Amir bari-uzzimmah and, wa chunki az ishén 
hanoz hich khat&e sar-zad na shudah, azin jihat sarkér-t-Britania mi-khwahad, ki &z4dt-t-ishdn 
r4 malbdz-i-khdtir dérad, wa ba raza-o-raghbat ishén r& zavare na khwéhad rasénd, wa na 
ba ishdn gharaze khwéhad désht, wa na sarkfr-i-Britania bich daulate ré khwéhad guzdsht, 
ki dar mudmalét-i-andartini-i-Afghdnistin, muddékhalate numdyad. 

Zimmawari-i-ikhtiy4r kardan-i-mukhalafat-i-Kaesar-i-Hind, ba jée dosti-i-4n ulié jandb, 
fokat bar gardan-i- Amir Sher Ali Khan ast ; fakat. 


Al-markum 20 November 1878 Isawi. 


APPENDIX XL. 


MEMORANDUM BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY OF OPERATIONS TO BR UNDERTAKEN 
ON 2lsr NOVEMBER 1878, IF THE AMIR OF KABUL IS DECLARED AN ENEMY OF 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


(Referred to in paragraph 170, Chapter IX.] 


Her Majesty’s Government having decided that an ultimatum shall be sent to the Amir 
demanding an apology and the acceptance of a permanent British Mission in Afghan territory ; 
and that, failing the receipt of a satisfactory reply by November the 20th, the Amir shall be 
treated as a declared enemy of the British Government ; the following orders will be issued 
in the Foreign and Military Departments :-— 

1. The troops will be held in readiness to cross the frontier at all points on the 21st 


instant. 
Peshawur Line. 


2. On receipt of the order to cross the frontier, 2 column formed from the troops now 
assembling at Peshawur and Hassan Abdal will advance on the Khaibar and expel the Amir’s 
garrisons from the Pass. ‘The advance on this line will be limited to Dakka, or such position 
as may be selected by the General Officer in command for the defence of the western debouche 


of the Pass. 

_ 8. So soon as the Pass shall have been cleared and the necessary force established 
in position at the western extremity, the bulk of the troops will be withdrawn to British 
territory. 

4. The troops posted for the defence of the Pass should be, as far as possible, selected for 
local knowledge and frontier experience. The Guides should form part of this force, which 
will be under the command of Colonel Jenkins, to whom, if necessary, the local rank of 
Brigadier-Genera] will be given. 

5. The protection of our communications through the Pass will be provided for, as far as 
possible, by levies raised among the local tribes. These will be under the command of Colonel 
Jenkins, who, in subordination to the General Officer Commanding at Peshawur, will be 
responsible for the military arrangements for the safety of the Pass. 

6. Major Cavagnari will be attached to the General Officer in command of the column as 
Political Officer during the operations against the Amir’s troops in the Khaibar. When these 
are concluded he will remain with the head-quarters of the Officer Commanding in the Pass ; 
and, under the direct orders of the Government of India, will have charge of our political 
relations with the surrounding tribes, and of avy necessary communications with Kabul. 


7. It will be desirable, after our troops shall have taken possession of the Pass, to lay 
down a telegraph line between Peshawur and the bead-quarters of the Oificer Commanding in 


the Pass. 
Kuram Column. 


8. The operations of the Kuram Column will include the oceupation of the Kuram 
Valley and Paiwar Kotal, and the expulsion of any garrisons the Amir may have established 
in the Upper Kuram Valley, or on this side of the Shutur Gurdan Pass. In no case will any 
troops be pushed beyond the range of mountains dividing the watersheds of the Kuram and 
Kabul rivers. The Officer Commanding the Column will also push his reconnaissances, as 
opportunity may offer, into the Khost Valley, and will, if mihtary considerations permit, 
dislodge the Amir’s administration from that tract so as to prevent the Amir from drawing 
either supplies or revenue from it. He will also explore the roads leading to the country 


beyond. 
9. The Officer Commanding the Column will have the chief direction of political as well 


as military affairs within the limits of bis command beyond the British border, and a Political 
Officer will be attached to him. On military matters he will correspond with the Commander- 
in-Chief, and on political matters with the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 
10. Upon entering the Amir’s territory, the Officer Commanding will ascertain and 
determine what measures, if any, are necessary for carrying on the ordinary civil administra- 
tion of the country which his troops will occupy. His object will be to preserve order; while 
withdrawing from the Amir’s civil officers all authority, except such as may be left to mere 
local officials, and he will at once prohibit and intercept the collection of any revenue for the 
Amir’s treasury. He will at the same time spare no efforts to obtain the good-will of the 
inhabitants of the country within which he operates, and of the neighbouring tribes; and he 
will protect them as far as possible from being molested, or from suffering hardship by the 
passage of the troops through their lands. He will endeavour to settle a friendly understand- 
ing with the Ghilzais and other tribes in the vicinity, or at least to secure their neutrality, 
explaining that the British Government desires to avoid all interference with their internal 


[ ccxxxvi ] 


. 
affuirs ; and that the military operations are directed against the army of the Amir alone. He 
will take steps for keeping himself well informed regarding the course of events and the state 
of feeling in the interior of Afghanistan, especially in the Kabul Valley and at the Capital. 
But he is not authorized to entertain any negotiations with the Amir or the Kabul Sirdars ; 
and any such overtures, if they are made, will be referred to the proper authorities in the 
Khaibar Pass or at Peshawur, 


Kandahar Line. 


11. Simultaneously with the advance of the Khaibar and Kuram Columns, the Quetta 
force will move forward and occupy Pishin ; if in the judgment of the Officer Commanding 
at Quetta the force at his disposal is sufficient for that operation. No farther advance, however, 
will be undertaken in this direction until the assembly of General Stewart’s Division at Quetta. 


12. In order to miuimise the pressure on the resources of Biluchistan, and to facilitate 
the collection of the necessary reserve supplies at Quetta, General Stewart’s force will be halted 
at suitable points below the Bolan Pass, until it is reported that two months’ supplies for his 
and General Biddulph’s Columns have been stored at Quetta. During this halt General 
Stewart’s regimental transport should, as far as possible, be placed at the disposal of the Com- 
missariat to assist in forwarding supplies. 


13. A Reserve Division composed of troops from Bombay and Madras will be prepared 
and directed to assemble at suitable points on the Indus so soon as General Stewart continues 
his march, It will furnish all necessary posts below the Bolan Puss, and he prepared to advance 
and reinforce General Stewart if required. But it will not advance beyond the Bolan Pass 
unless General Stewart applies for such reinforcements and states his ability to feed them. 


14. It is of considerable political importance to relieve Biluchistan, which is a friendly 
country, from the strain upon its resources which may be caused by the presence of large 
bodies of troops. General Stewart’s plans will consequently be arranged so as to avoid, as far 
as may be possible, the stationing of large bodies of troops within Kelat territory, and with 
the object of passing forward as speedily as possible the forces destined for ulterior operations. 


15. The Commander-in-Chief will be requested to take into consideration whether, in view 
of the difficulty of feeding large numbers of horses, the cavalry force under General Stewart's 
command micht not be reduced. The Governor-General’s Agent in Biluchistan will be called 
upon for a report on the resources of the country in which General Stewart’s Column will 
operate, as regards forage for horses and camels. 


16. Within the territory of the Khan of Kelat the Governor-General’s Agent will be 
the chief civil and political authority, and all communications with the Sirdars aud people of 
Biluchistan will be carried on through him. But as soon as the troops cross the frontier, the 
chief authority, in political as well as in military affairs, will become vested in the General Officer 
Commanding. A Political Officer will be attached to him and all negotiations with the rulers 
and people of Southern Afghanistan will be carried on by him. He will correspond on military 
matters with the Commander-in-Chief, and on political matters with the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department. 


17. The operations on this line will, for the present, be limited to an advance to 
Kandahar, the attack and dispersion of any forces the Amir may oppose to us, and, if necessary, 
the occupation of Kandahar. General Stewart will, however, use his best endeavours to effect 
this occupation by friendly negotiations with the Kandabaris, to whom he will be authorized to 
offer protection from the Amir if they will separate themselves from the Amir’s cause and 
remain friendly to the British Government. He will also be careful to make his occupation of 
the country as little burdensome as possible to its inhabitants, and to avoid as lar as may be 
all interference in their affairs. 


18. Should General Stewart, after establishing himself at Kandahar, feel himself strong 
eno igh to push forward without risk to Kelat-i-Ghilzai on the one side, or to the Helmund on 
the ther, he will be authorized to do so, but in no case should his occupation extend beyond 
the ange indicated by these two points. 


19. All detachments and posts which it may be found necessary to establish on our 
communications below the Bolan Pass will be furnished by the Reserve Division ordered in 
paragraph 13 of this memorandum, which will also furnish a flying column for operations 
above the Pass if required. The protection of the road through the Bolan Pass, and beyond, 
through Biluchistan to the Afghan border, should, as far as possible, be provided for by 
arrangements with the tribes and by levies raised in the country. Beyond the Afghan border 
it will be for General Stewart to decide how to provide for his communications; but on 

litical grounds it is desirable that the services of friendly inhabitants of the country should 
be enlisted for this purpose as far as possible. 

20. General instructions will be issued by the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department for the guidance of the Officers Commanding the several Columns in their political 
dealings with the Chiefs and people of Afghanistan. 


APPENDIX XLI. 


TRANSLATION OF MEMORANDUM ON KABUL AFFAIRS, BY NAWAB GHOLAM HASSAN KHAN 
C.S.1, DATED KOHAT, 197H OCTOBER 1878. : 


[ Chapter IX. J 


The following are my recollections of conversations with the Amir i i 
; g r at different time 
during my 28 days stay in Kabul, where T had heen sent as the bearer of despatches from His 
Excellency the Viceroy of India to His Highness the Amir. He states much as follows :— 


For the last six years the British Government have caused me from time to time annoyance 
and anxiety : such ag, sometimes they send me letters of slighting and harsh tone ; secondly 
their reconnoitring the Khaibar Pass; then they (also) made engagements with my son Sitdar 
Mahomed Yakub Khan, at Herat; again they took possession of Quetta and the Bolan Pass 
without previously informing me ; and, finally, they forcibly send a Mission with a camp of 
1,000 men without my permission and without consulting me. It is as if they considered me 
contemptible, and consequently used force. No Mission or Envoy of one Government has ever 
been sent to another Government with so many followers; 40 or 50 men are sufficient escort 
for a journey. I have considered the comiag of the Mission with so great an escort a slight on 
my Government, and have therefore forbidden to let it come. Had the British Government 
considered me their friend, they would have given me time, because at present my mind is 
unsettled on account of the death of my Heir-apparent, and would have held friendly 
and conciliating correspondence with me through you, who are come here from the British 
Government; and I would certainly have done what was befitting me. I would have called 
the Mission with but a small escort, taking the responsibility of their protection on 
myself, and would have discussed matters with them. But as meanwhile the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur and His Fixcellency the Envoy wrote by order of Government that 
the Mission was to leave on a certain date, and if the officer at Ali Masjid prevented 
the Mission from proceeding, this prohibition would be considered as authorized by me, his 
prohibition would be my prohibition, thereupon no arrangements having been made for 
the security of the road and for carriage, and the Mission advancing forcibly with such a 
large escort, I considered it a slight on my Government and declined to admit the 
Mission. His Excellency Sir N. Chamberlain is my friend, and had he himself written 
to me requesting an interview I would have acceded to the request; or I would, after 
reflection and deliberation on the murasilas (letters) which you (meaning the Nawab) have 
brought from His Excellency the Viceroy, have arranged to invite the Mission with some escort ; 
but on the contrary, while the answer to the murasilas (letters) of His Excellency the Viceroy 
was not yet drawn up, and even before your (the Nawab) arrival with the letters, the Com- 
missioner fixed a date for the departure of the Mission, and wrote to my servant, Faiz 
Mahomed Khan, that the Mission would certainly pass through the Khaibar; that is to say, 
whether permission to do so was given or not, and that opposition on his part would be 
reckoned as the act of the Amir. Sometime ago the British Government recalled Nawab Ata 
Mahomed Khan of their own accord, and now they have themselves recalled you ; I have not 
dismissed you. The advent of the Russian Envoys in this country is the result of the British 
Agent having been recalled ; I mean in this way : when the Russians ascertained that discord 
had sprung up between the English and the Kabul Goverument, they of themselves came as far 
as the Oxus, and thence sent mean intimation of their wish for (diplomatic) intercourse. 
Finding that friendship with the English no longer existed, I did not think it advisable to 
break my relations with that quarter (Russia) also, and therefore I called them, I have had 
several interviews with them, but they have not mentioned anything about granting them a 
passage (lit., road), &c., nor have I done so, They said that as their border bad joined mine, 
they came only to see me, and for no other object. However, they observed that they would 
send me some presents, and begged me to accept them, which I refused todo. Then they 
replied that if the presents were from their Emperor, would I accept them ; and I said if so, 
that I would accept them, but that my friendship with the English, which was of old stand- 
ing, had been broken because I declined to take money and other things offered by them, at 
which the English Government became offended with and distrusted me. Had I accepted their 
offer, I would have been constrained to fulfill their wishes; but that I denied obedience and in- 
fluence over my country to any one, and that for these reasons I accepted nothing, and our 
friendship and mutual confidence ceased ; for the rest they might do as they pleased. I made 
these remarks to the Russian Envoys with a view to preventing them from giving me anything 
and to making them understand that I do not accept such presents. 

The Amir supported the above remarks by oath, and further went on to say as follows :—= 
wer I will not give the English or the Russians entry 
While my people remain attached to me, I am afraid of 
Besides my regular army I have four hundred 
thousand levies and bave money and ammunition sufficient for a year. On the contrary, 
should my people become discontented and desert me, I shall leave my home on era 
are of no value, and take my family across the mountains west from Kabul, where I's ve 


As long as I am alive and have po 
into, or influence over, my kingdom. 
no Power and can offer a good resistance. 
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quietly and humbly in peace and comfort and make over my people and kingdom to Russia by 
written deed (of sale).* I have vacated Kandahar, leaving only a few men there; I have only 
a couple of unserviceable guns and a few khanoars (a measure of weight) of gunpowder there ; 
and should the English advance there, I shall surrender these and also Kandahar. It is 
advisable that the British Government should not alarm and terrify me, otherwise I shall ruin 
them as well as myself; and forming an alliance with the Russians we would advance from 
Herat, or the Russians would advance vié Herat and I come to their assistance. The result ig 
with God; whatever may happen, let it happen. For God’s sake tell the British Government 
not to vive me trouble and alarm; they should have patience. I do not endeavour to do them 
harm, and they should not try to injure me. 


As regards the people of Kabul or of the Khaibar, they take money with one hand and 
fire a pistol with the other; to gain an object they give their wives and daughters, and then 
when gained they do nct shrink from assassination. They give me great trouble, and no other 
Government wil] suceced (do well) with them. 


In reply to the above, I represented tc His Highness the Amir, whether the British 
Government neglected or annoyed him, that he should remember that he gave no reply to the 
nourasilas ; but made preparations for a religious war; that His Highness sent for the Wazirs 
and Afridis, who were connected with the English Government, and granted them khillats and 
guns and incited them to ill-feeling with the British Government; that His Highness had ad- 
mitted the Russian Envoys into his very palace and denied admittance to a British Mission 
( what an insult was this!) ; that the action of His Highness was reckless ; and that he ought 
to have admitted the British Mission, having allowed the Russian Envoys to come, and after 
an exchange of views could have decided whether to continue a friendship with the English or 
not, and could then have dismissed the British Mission. Now that I was returning to British 


territory I did not know what reply I could give to the question which would be asked me,— 
what were the views of the Amir ? 


On this the Amir told me to reply to the effect that he was not the enemy of any State, 
that he was the friend of every Power, and that no Power ought to interfere with him and he 
would interfere with none. I said to the Amir—“I hope you remember what I said before to 
you in presence of your Wazir, Shah Mahomed Khan, and I repeat it for the interests of 
your Government. The Russians, although they possess territories and troops, have little 
money ; they arc themselves hungry ; what can they give to others? Besides this they do not 
adhere to their engagements and are cruel and harsh. Further, they care neither for propriety 
nor friendship. God keep you from giving up Afghanistan; you will deeply regret it! For 
the rest, you are master of your own actions.” To this the Amir replied—* You are a grey 
beard and belong to my Durrani tribe; so Tam not angry at your speech: what you say is 
correct. The Russians are typhoid fever (¢it., a burning fever, short and sharp—tap-i-muhamka), 
and the English hectic fever (a low fever, long protracted—¢ap-i-digq) ; but I have no remedy, 
I have been burnt at the bands of your Government, and have therefore turned my mind in 
another direction. Balkh and my other exposed Provinces yield a revenue of about 60 lakhs. 
Should I without cause fall out with the Russians, I shall lose the above Provinces, My 
people have no ill-feeling towards the Russians, as no previous enmity exists; but there is a 
blood feud between them and your Government. I believe that in the former war about 
150,000 Kabulis and 60,000 English, including the Lord (meaning Sir W. Macnaghten) were 
killed. Their sons are alive and ill-disposed towards the English.” I asked the Amir whether 
or not he would Jet the Russians pass, if requested, and he replied, asseverating :—“ By Allah! 
I am not a descendant of the late Amir Dost Mahomed Khan if I consider the British Govern- 
ment my enemy and the Russians my friends. I consider both equally my friends; but there 
is this matter, that the British Government give me offence, whereas the Russians have given 
none as yet. Should the Russians or the English express a wish for the favour of a passage 
through my territory, I will deny it to both. Should Russia forcibly lay hands on my land, I 
will ally myself with your Government; and sbould your Government interfere, 1 will of 
necessity join the Russians. If no one interferes with me I will show enmity to no one: since 
I am weak and poor, and have not the strength of others, so also I should not be interfered 
with.” I then asked His Highness—‘If the Russian Envoy appoint an Agent at Kabul, 
whether he be a Russian or a Mahomedan, and you agree to it, will you accept a similar request 
from the British Government?” His Highness replied :—“ I will dismiss Envoys and not keep 
them; you will hear after a few days that they have been dismissed and are gone. If I agree 
to one of their Agents remaining at Kabul, I will agree to keeping a British Agent also, 
whether a European or a Mahomedan. I will accept the Agents of both Governments. You 

have been recalled ; I did not tell you to go. The people in Dhakka and the Khaibar have 
become excited, therefore you should go wid Kuram.” I said—‘‘1 am a soldier, and do not 
feel much apprehension.” But His Highness remarked that it was advisable to go v@ Kuram, 
and I agreed. He gave me an escort of about 30 soware with Mahomed Aslam Khan, Kotwal, 
and made arrangements for my safety and carriage and entertainment as far as his border. 
'’he escort came with me as far as Thal. At the time of my departure I received the following 
khillat from His Highness:—1 horse, 1 Abrah chogba, 1 Khalkham shawl. I asked him 
whether he would send a reply if 1 wrote any letter to him by permission of the British autho- 


rities on my return to India, and he said that if a suitable letter were sent, he or his Wazir 
would send me a reply. 


* Nove.--Nuwab Gholam Hassan Khan expluins thia as meaning the Amir would become a Russian pensioner, 
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As regards my reception at Kabul, I have been treated bet i i 
but so long as I stayed there strict orders were given that no pclae Taree ae ont 
I wished to send one of my servants into the market to buy anything, permission had mA be 
obtained and a servant of the Kabul Government used to accompany. The Amir seems 
detached from the English, and is no friend of theirs, and he has attached himself to the 
Russians, whom be will not throw over. Though he and his Wazir, Shah Mahomed Khan 
make statements upon oath, I do not trust them. ‘T'wo of the three Russian officers and some 
sowars are at Kabul, and one bad gone back, I think be has gone with some object, in which 
both the Russians and the Amir are interested. The Amir is always praising them. But 
notwithstanding that he was a friend of His Excellency General Sir N. Chamberlain, be hae 
now refused to call the Mission and will bring about his own ruin. He places no confidence in 
his own branch of the Barakzai clan, the Mahomedzai. His son, Sirdar Mahomed Yakub 
Khan, is in prison, and his second son, Sirdar Mahomed Khan, is not trusted by him, and the 
latter is prepared to ruin his father. Mahomed Ibrahim Khan sent me a message and also a 
a letter, to the effect that formerly he had sent messages and letters to the British Government 
through Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan, but had received no reply; and that if he possessed a 
certain amount of money he could attach Kohistan and the Ghilzai country and some of the 
troops to the British Government. The Sirdar asked me to return his letter with a reply, and 
I returned the letter, and told him that if he liked, he could send an agent to Peshawur, who 
on my return should receive some reply, as I could not say more without permission. The 
Amir does not trust his troops; they are in a distressed condition and abuse him. The majority 
of the people are either disaftecled or wavering. The Amir reminds the people of the former 
campaign, and urges them heartily to join in a religious war, and again he abuses them. He 
has summoned Wazirs, Afridis, and Khaibaris; granted them khillats and persuaded them 
to remain hostile towards the English. He sometimes in conversation expresses his inability 
to oppose the British Government. I believe be acts in this way at the instigation of 
Russia, otherwise he himself would not have the confidence to do so. It would be a good plan, 
the time of year being favorable, to occupy Ali Masjid and a hill called Hardur Khani in 
the Mohmand country, west of Michni, the Kuram Valley, and as far as Ali Khel (in Haryob) 
between the Paiwar and the Shutar Gurdan, Khost, and Kandahar. Further advance can 
follow if necessary. 


APPENDIX XLII. 


COLLECTION OF PAPERS RELATING TO PROCEEDINGS OF THE RUSSIAN MISSION AT 
KABUL. EXTRACT FROM RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS IN RESPECT TO POLICY OF ENULAND 
AND RUSSIA LN CENTRAL ASIA. 


[Referred to in paragraph 174, Chapter 1X.] 


Extract from the Novoe Vremia. 


Further particulars respecting General Stoletof’s Mission to Kabul.—The correspondent 
of the Novoe Fremza at Samarcand supplies the following additional information on this subject 
under date of 8rd-15th September last :-— y 


“It is known that General Stoletoff was despatched from Tashkend in the latter part of 
May, in the capacity of Extraordinary Envoy to Shere Ali, Amir of Afghanistan. This 
journey, through an almost unknown country, occupied a long time, and rumours of a most 
unfavourable kind. continued to reach us. It was said that General Stoletoff, on arriving at 
the ferry over the Oxus at Tehardjui, was stopped by Afghan troops, and that Shere Ali Khan 
would not allow a Russian Mission to enter his territory. All this, however, turned out to be 
false. General Stoletoff had certainly to wait at the ferry over the Oxus for the arrival of an 
Afghan Beg, who had been appointed to escort him in the place of the Afghan who had died. 
A whole month was spent in waiting for the functionary, but our Envoy was eventually 
received with great honors. 


“A special ceremonial exists at Kabul for the reception of foreigners of distinction; an 
English Ambassador would accordingly receive a salute of 18 guns,a Maharaja 30 guns, and 
an Indian Viceroy 5] guns. General Stoletoff received a salute of 115 guns, and he was met 
by Shere Ali in person at a considerable distance from Kabul. That an Amir of Kabul 
should go out so far to meet an Envoy is an event without any parallel in the history of the 
country. 

“On the 31st August= 12th September, at 11 p.u., General Stoletoff returned to Samar- 
cand, and he was accompanied by the Afghan Envoy and his suite. The Afghan Mission 
consists of Mirza Magdazan, Minister of War, two Colonels, and a Secretary. They have an 
escort of twenty-one Afghans. From Samarcand the Afghans proceeded to Tashkend, where 
they were received by the Governor-General, 

¥ * * * * % 


“ According to the accounts of the members of the Russian Mission the road they 
journeyed by to Kabul was very fatiguing, included nine mountain passes, and occupied twenty- 
one days.” 

The Orenburg correspondent of the Golos, No. 283, 13th (25th) October, says, “ that 
the Afghan Embassy, which arrived at Tashkend on the 5th (17th) September, was presented 
to the Governor-General of Turkistan on the terrace at his villa, where all the Commanding 
Officers were assembled. The cortége drove up in numerous carriages, under the escort of the 
Governor-General’s Body-guard, composed of a select sotnia of Cossacks. ‘l'his escort met 
the Afghan Mission on its entrance into Tashkend, near the village of Nogai-Kurgau, ‘The 
Envoys produced a very favourable impression on the multitude. 


“ Unlike Bokbarians or Khivans, and while different from them in dress and bearing, they 
bear the stamp of a more civilized people. They speak bluntly and without flattery. They 
presented themselves in their national costumes, with adornments of uniform common to 
Anglo-Indian officers. 

“ Major-General Stoletoff, who returned from Kabul to Tashkend on the 10th (22nd) 
September, proceeded to Livadia. The members of the Russian Mission—Colonel Razgonof, 
Titular Councillor Malevinski, Mr. Benderski, Lieutenants Nazarof and Zaman-Bek—remain 
at Kabul until further orders.” 


The following is taken from a communication to the Novoe Vremia, dated Samarcand, 
3rd (15th) October :— 

“There is in Kabul a special regulation in respect to the reception of foreigners, accord- 
ing to which an English Envoy receives a satute of 13 guns, the Maharaja 30, and the Viceroy 
of India 51. General Stoletoff received a salute of 115 guns, and Shere Ali, who came some 
little way to meet him, received the Russian Envoy with marks of bonor unheard of in the 
history of Kabul. 

On the 31st August (Ist September), at. 11 a.m., General Stoletoff returned to Samar- 
cand, accompanied by Mirza Magdazan, Shere Ali’s Minister for War (Kamnaf), by two 
Colonels (Karni) Gholam Haider and Dimirshah, and by Gholam Hussein, a Secretary to the 
Embassy. This Embassy proceeded to Tashkend to the Governor-General, in response, pro- 
bably, to the Mission of General Stoletoff, The four above-mentioned Afghans entered Samar- 
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cand, dressed in black kaftans and wearing Encli i 

j I | i aring English hel 

were arrayed in various coloured kaftans, with derk alec fae eyeshades j the ial 
belts was 2 whole arsenal of weapons. Bae pam Siete eapedtine 


“This Embassy was received with all due ho i 
nor | i i 
all the Samarcand troops ranged along the Abeuntt al See eaten eat Ny 


“The members of the Russian Mission : 

were 21 whole days on the way; the road tae ee eee pine ee a, 
very high Passes. It appeared to the Mission as they ‘passed tinue MERA E Coe 
by far not so rich or populous a country as it has been represented by tourists ; on th : by 
the travellers had to perform journeys of 50 and 60 versts over barren dewerts from villa ae 
village. The Afghan villages contain very few inhabitants and are poverty-stricken eTh 

country is filled with mountains, large tracts of the lowlands being inundated Kabul, 
surrounded by mountains, is even worse and more dreary-looking than Samarcind or Tashkend. 
The buildings are wretched, and poverty stamps the whole place. The Amir’s palace, built in 
European atyle or architecture, ts the only ornament of the city. The bazaars in Kabul are 
insignificant, and are distinguished from other Central Asia bazaars by even more filth and 
disorder. Generally speaking, the city with its solitarily straying and gloomy inbabitants 
produces an unfavourable impression. We may conclude that the obstacle to a closer acquaint- 
ance with Afghanistan and to friendly relation with its ruler is now for ever removed.” 


(Transbation.) 
Extract from the Golos of November 14th-26th 1878. 


_ _ Tux Golos of the 14th-26th November 1878 contains the following letter addressed to 
it by a correspondent from Kabul, and descriptive of the journey of the members of the 
Russian Envoys to the Amir of Afghanistan. his letter, the Golos says, was dispatched by 
special opportunity soon after the arrival of the Mission at Kabul, posted to St. Petersburgh at 
Tashkend on the 4th November, and received here on the 25th of the same month:— 


“ Kabul, August 2-14. 


“The Russian Mission, consisting of seven officers (among whom was one General), 
twenty-two Cossacks, four servants, and fifteen Kirghishor seamen, left Samarcand on the 2nd- 


14th July. 
“Our route lay through Bokharian territory, and as the Amir of Bokhara was at Karshi, 


Wwe proceeded in the direction of that town. 
“The Amir of Bokbara showed the Mission every courtesy, and the members presented 


themselves to him. 

“The road selected for reaching the Oxus was through Huzar, Shirabad, and Cushkogosar, 
whieh, though presenting some difficulties, running as it does along a rocky ridge of hills, was 
traversed in five days. On this route the Mission passed through the famous defile known in 
ancient times under the name of the ‘Iron Gates? aud now called Burghasse Khana. 


“At Shirabad we met an Afghan messenger, who was the bearer of a letter to the 
chief of the Mission. In this letter Shir-i-dal Khan, the Governor of Afghan-Turkistan, 
asked us to wait ten days at Shirabad, as he had not yet made the necessary preparations for 


the reception of the ‘prized visitors.’ He also informed us that he had not yet organized the 


honorary escort which was to accompany the Mission from the Oxus to Mizar, Sheriff, and, 


further, to Kabul. 
“ Notwithstanding this request, General Stoletoff considered it advisable 
advance to the Oxus, and there to halt if it were really necessary to do so. The Oxus was 


crossed by the Mission in very primitive boats, On the banks of this river we waited three 
onsisting of 200 men and two Generals. 


days when we were joined by the Afghan escort, c I 0 G , 
They sere all well period, aid atscellently equipped. They received the Russian Mission with 
great politeness, and apologised for having caused its detention. In order to avoid the great 
heat of the day, which reached 41 degrees 1 the shades, it was determined to resume the march 
at night. 

“The advance of the Mission was very picturesque. Two long lines of horsemen, with 
pennons flying, flanked the Envoy and his party on both sides, and closed ve Sie ; a sounds 
of drums and trumpets broke the silence of the desert. We pie ae ag esata ls 
sandy arid steppe, intercepted by hillacks, and next morning reached Karshiak settlement, 
which ig situated in a cultivated country. 

“ We made three stages before reaching Mizar and Sheriff, and on ta eee tore, 
which was lined with soldiers in our honor, we were received by oi - : Han i” 
the Governor of the Province. A salute of eighteen guns was also made to wele o 
arrival. : 

«Great crowds thronged the street, and gazed with curiosity on a aun ee ve 
distant north. There were no visible traces of fear or fanaticism panes - pe Pane 
this town, where we were to pass a fortnight, we were lodged in the palace 


to continue the 
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General, which was shaded by large Chinar trees. The Governor-General, who was ill when 
we atrived, and could consequently not welcome us personally, died soon after. The Mission 
was, under these circumstances, unable to proceed until the appointment of a new ruler had 
been made. 


“ After an interval of some days Hosh-dal Khan received his nomination from Kabul as 
Governor in succession to his deceased father. 


“On the expiration of two weeks we resumed our journey in the direction of Kabul, the 
escort from this point was still more numerous and brilhantly equipped. The Afehans 
showed themselves very well disposed towards us by anticipating all our wishes. On reaching 
a halting place we always found everything prepared for us; tents were spread and excellent 
repasts frequently provided, &c. 


“After leaving Tashkurgan we reached the spurs of the Hindu-Kush, and journeyed to 
Kabul during twenty days. 


“ Ascending at first in gentle slopes, the Hindu-Kush gradually rises higher and higher 
forming, amidst its frequent passes, terraces of increasing height. , 


“ After traversing a series of such terraces, we reached the elevated Bamian Valle 
(8,500 feet), in the proximity of which are the Kalu and Great Tran Passes (13,000 feet). 


“A few stages before Bamian we were welcomed by Lal Mahomed Khan, Governor of 
Bamian, who was accompanied by a numerous suite. 


“ After passing the famous Bamian idols, chiselled on the face of the rock, we cleared the 
Great Tran Pass, and then descended from the Ugly Pass into the Kabul Darya Valley. A 
journey of three days was still before us. 


“At Koteashirk village, 50 versts from Kabul, we were met by the Sirdar Nasr-ud-din 
Khan, the Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs, and at Kala and Kazy by the Afghan Vizier, 
who was mounted on an elephant. Here the members of the Mission were also supplied with 
elephants, each elephant carrying two persons, and in this manner we advanced to Kabul. 


“ Ata distance of seven versts from Kabul we were met by Prince Abdullah Khan, Shere 
Ali’s nephew. He rode on an enormous elephant, of ashy grey colour, and with long gilded 
tusks. The Prince himself was seated in a basket profusely ornamented with gold. He 
invited General Stoletoff to seat himself on his elephant, and they then entered the town 
together. We followed also on elephants, the howdahs of which were ornamented with silver. 
A brilliant body of cavalry followed in the rear of the Prince. Crowds lined both sides of 
the road, and even the neighbouring rocks. and trees were covered with people. The ‘ Urus’ 
were the objects of the greatest curiosity, and the blessings of the four Caliphs were invoked 
on them. 


“Entering on a large plain we found it filled with regular troops. On the left flank 
stood the cavalry, and twelve brass and steel guns, which glistened in the sun, were placed in 
front. As soon as the elephant on which the Envoy was seated was in a line with the troops, 
a salute of 36 guns was fired. The mournful, though very original air of the Afghan National 
March was struck up, the strains of which were, however, soon drowned by the vociferous 
exclamations of the crowd, who called down on us, especially on General Stoletoff, the bless- 
ings of the first four Caliphs. This greeting is equivalent to the Russian hurrah. Followed 
by these exclamations we entered the Bala-Hissar, or citadel of Kabul, and at the gates we 
were met by its keepers, who wore the highland uniform. After traversing some of the streets 
we reached Shere Ali’s palace, where everything was in readiness for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the Russian Mission. The Amir himself did not come out to meet us, and it was 
only on the following day, namely, the 30th July (llth August, new style), that, with General 
Stoletoff at our head, we were formally received by him in audience in his hall of State, and 
in the presence of the highest nobles of Afghanistan. Further particulars of ‘this reception 
I shall send hereafter.” 


Communicated from Kabul under date lst (13th) September to the Golos, No. 339, 8th (20th) December. 


A canavan leaves either to-morrow or the day after, so I send you some extracts from my 
diary. 

General Stoletoff’s Mission arrived at Kabul on the 29th July as already described by me. 
A palace was assigned to the Mission in the Bala-Hissar, which occupies the highest point 
commanding the entire city of Kabul. The palace, which is quadrilateral, is surrounded by a 
high wall. There are two buildings within this quadrangle, one on the north, and the other 
on the west side. That on the north is a large building four storeys high, with the windows 
facing the interior. It is built of sun-haked brick, a building material common throughout 
all Central Asia. The front is faced with wood; queer-looking carved figures set in wood, 
terraces, turrets, and balconies make it very like our ancient terems* and Boyar foroms+. The 
upper-storey terminates in a wide terrace, from which there is a beautiful view of the city and 
the adjacent country. At our feet lics the large city of Kabul, with its gardens and suburbs, 
literally buried in foliage. Here and there stand out the white walls of castles, surrounded 


® Portions of the Tsar’s palace inhabited by the Tsarina. + Mansions. 
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by groves, cultivated fields, and i 
’ elds, meadows which border the cj 
leelagste a pi 18 the battlemented wall which iia douete vi aenindere 
aries eon ie ae ee ee building is nonsideralily. neler . ie cae 2 
ows that lie to cal 
yard ia strewed with sand and its leanlintety ig eee - Kabul 


Both buildings contai 

sais of wood cueetiie ee many rooms, all fitted up in Central Asiatic tas 

ceilings lived with white Tine rved, an lieu of window sashes, floors covered with ee 
ship—this is the only furnit n or calico, a few arm-chairs and tables of very si , soft carpets, 
Tie oatsthe sotline that sash ornamentations in the palace of the rats pra ea aia 
pied by Shere Ali GE istics ae fabulous luxury of Eastern potentates. The fee 
todged had preyiousby heat pocupiad ‘ oe ene simplicity ; that in which the Mission. is 
building before our arrival. y the Amw’s favourite wife, who was removed to another 


PP the 0th Jay ieee its official visit to the Amir the day after its arrival, namel 
sini dintanse: beloeea th neu): All its members wore their full dress uniforms and alth : if 
fathoms, the e Amir’s palace and the house occupied by the Missi ; ba 
’ y proceeded on horseback, accompanied by 14 Cossack ston vas only 50 
Afghan guards. y ossacks and a detachment of 


The Amir received the Missi i 
sect a) Talis arenas hee: ea an ep terrace overlooking a garden with a large 
Ht ’ he purpose of a throne room. ‘The reception took pl 1 

é presence of a few superior dignitaries. During tl i F a as ae 
Mission, Shere Ali lost no opportuni ‘ 8 the presentation of the embers of the 
1 10 opportunity of saying something complimentar itt 
person. Thus, to Sub-Lieutenant Nazaroff be said that he looked at bi OE Maes 
tespect, since he, the Amir, was “above all a soldier at heart.” 6 ebiaeelis nai 
pCR, eae to the Mission as a proficient in the English Piet ls vant ie ak 
umorous disquietude, expr , i saber te bea 
Pecan ear ars ce eee es 
and one of its youngest members, was pr ie ate ae a a 
presented, the Amir expressed astonishment that 
young a man should have mastered the “ mysteri ical science,” observi na 
ee in his country a grey-beard was the peiliccwak see . Neventhe 
ess the Amir i i int hi i 
‘pat ape himself as a patient, complaining of a cold from which he had 

When General Stoletof presented the members of the Missi i i 
to each as they approached in Fotation the gilt arm-chair ee toad le date ene 
altogether very amiable. He is about 60 years of age. His tall figure aad strong eaasbitabun 
bear, however, evidence of the ravages of time; he is somewhat bent, and his flesh has iat 
its firmness ; his broad chest is slightly bent inwards and his shoulders are raised. His tone 
oval, though somewhat broad face is covered with wrinkles; his brown eyes are not yet wit 
out fire; the beard shows grey hairs, and a helmet covers his closely-cut grey hair. He wore 
the uniform of a General, with a broad red ribbon over the left shoulder, and carried a crooked 
Afghan sabre. here were no orders or other marks of distinction on his breast. The hel- 
met was of an English pattern, with a chain which only reached his chin, and short, white 
ostrich feathers were stuck into the spike hole. 

The audience lasted about an hour; the conversation, which related to a variety of matters 
was very animated. The Cossacks, who were formed in front of the terrace, attracted the 
particular attention of the Amir. Shere Ali expressed astonishment at the Cossacks resembling 
ag ae haa as he had always thought they were of Mongol race, aud identical with 

e Kirghizes. 

The Amir took an interest in examining the Berdan rifles with which the Cossacks were 
armed, and the construction of which he highly approved. He then ordered some of his 
breech-loading muskets to be brought in. In explaining their mechanism, and likewise in 
using them, the Amir showed much knowledge. His muskets were not of any European 
pattern, and although their originality was striking, Colonel Rozgonoff’ pronounced them to be 
neither handy nor practical. ‘They were entirely hand-made. The Amir expressed regret that 
the condition of mecbanical science in his kingdom precluded the possibility of establishing a 
small arms factory capable of manufacturing more rapidly the necessary number of muskets, 
and also that very few muskets had yet been made, owing to the slow progress of hand work. 


A great dust storm put an end to the audience. The dust was blown about in all 
directions by strong gusts of wind, until it became impossible to remain on the terrace any 


Therefore the Mission, after making its obeisance to the Amir, returned home. The 
hy the dust was so great that nothing could be seen a few yards off. The 
ompanied the Mission said that dust stornis were quite rare tu July, 
in the spring during a certain period. The storm was, however, 


led upon us. 

From the elevated terrace of the palace the 
flood of red and green Bengal lights. The 
se from behind the hills, and gently 


d members of the Mission, under 
soon retired 


3 windows 
yy 
The court- 


longer. 
darkness caused 
Afghan dignitaries who ace 
but that they were very usual 
soon over, and the summer sun once more smi 
In the evening the towa was illuminated. 
effect was very good, the city appearing in a 
jJlaminations lasted an hour, after which the pale moon ro 
lit up the city and the Embassy palace, in which the wearie 
the influence of the varied impressions experienced during the last few days, 


to rest. 
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Their awakening, however, next morning was not particularly pleasant. A strong 
shock of earthquake, lasting about two seconds, called them all simultaneously to their legs, 
The shock was so strong that the beams of the ceiling made a noise of cracking. The shock 
was, however, not repeated. 


At about midday of the following day (on the 3]st July), the higher Afehan officials 
ttz., the Vizier, Dabir-ul-Mulk, and some others, came to inquire alter the health of the Mis. 
sion. After an exchange of greetings, the Dabir-ul-Mulk and General Stoletoif remained 
alone for negotiations. This order of things was generally maintained during the succeeding 
days; the Vizier and Dabir-ul-Mulk came about midday and worked with General Stoletoff 
over the treaty. Stoletoff went to see the Amir several times, particularly when any mis- 
understanding arose between the negotiators. The treaty related to the Afghan system of 
government in general, to the question of succession to the throne, to the recognition of the 
present policy of Afghanistan by Russia, and so forth. ‘With respect, however, to the conclu- 
sion of an offensive and defensive alliance between Russia and Afghanistan, that is a pure 
invention on the part of English journalists, who are making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
I know positively that there is nothing of the kind in the written treaty. Nevertheless, 
Russia has, in that treaty, bound herself to m:intain morally the integrity and invivlability 
of Afghanistan, 


Meanwhile, the other members of the Mission began to feel weary of this monotonous life 
within four walls. They all wanted very much to see the city, to visit its bazaars, praised in 
song by Baber, or even have a ride through the suburbs of Kabul, spreading out so attractively 
from the very base of the Embassy palace. But the wish was in vain. A guard of honour 
stood at the gate of the palace, and allowed no one to pass without an order from the Vizier. 
Sentries patrolled along the four walls. To the members of the Mission, all this appeared to 
be too much fonour. They several times expressed to General Stoletoff their desire to visit the 
city and suburbs, but invariably met with a positive refusal, on the ground that there was 
nothing in the city particularly worth seeing. To this was added the expression of a fear of 
arousing the fanaticism of the people. This was, however, a groundless apprehension, because 
the citizens frequently called upon the doctor uttached to the Mission; these people never 
refused the medicine which was given them, and they faithfully acted on the doctor’s advice. 


Seeking an opportunity for visiting the city, our doctor availed himself of an opportunity 
as follows. A daughter, aged 16, of the Vizier, Shah Mahomed Khan, was seized with an 
illness. Tlie doctor ascertained that she was suffering from a chronic catarrh in the bowels, He 
had the necessary remedies with him, but wishing to see the native apothecary shop, he declined 
to apply it, saying he was not provided with some of the requisite medicine, and expressing a 
desire to go to the native chemist to compose the necessary mixture for the patient. The 
doctor’s object. was not, however, achieved. He was not allowed to visit the native chemist. 
But another opportunity soon occurred. At 5 P.M., on the 3rd (i5th) of August, the doctor 
was summoned by General Stoletoff, who directed him to proceed at once to administer relief 
to Abdul Khan, the heir-apparent. Tbe way to the residence of the Prince lay through a part 
of the town, and through the bazaar. Thus he was enabled to observe that the buildings and 
the type of the streets were exactly the same as in Central Asian towns. There were the 
same narrow lanes, with dirty low houses and shops. He passed several niedressehs in no way 
differing from those of Tashkend or Samarcand, except perhaps in their still more modest 
appearance. 

The residence of the Prince was, as usual, a court inclosed within four walls. A number 
of covered palanquins stood along the wall; some were being carried away and others were 
being brought, and out of these emerged figures wrapped in white cloths. The doctor found 
himself in a harem, for the Prince lived in his mother’s house. In the centre of the court was 
a building raised on a stone terrace; it resembled a pavilion with extraordinarily large glass 
windows. 

The interior of this pavilion was very well lighted, and its position was so elevated that a 
considerable extent of ‘the city of Kabul was visible from the windows. The furniture inside 
consisted of two common Sart bedsteads and several arm-chairs. The windows on the sunny 
side were screened with reed blinds. There were several people grouped around the bed in the 
chamber, on which an elderly man, with an Uzbeg countenance, held the sick Prince in his arms. 
The Prince was groaning very loudly, his eyes were closed, his arms hung down, his body was 
sinking powerlessly, and he was breathing heavily. 

The Prince was only 15 years of age. No European had ever seen him. Our doctor was 
the first and the last European to set eyes upon Abdul Khan. He approached the invalid’s bed, 
and, having examined him, he bid his assistant to prepare some medicine. The people 
surrounding the invalid watched the doctor with great respect and eager anxiety, burning with 
impatience to bear what he would say. It appeared on inquiry that the Prince had suffered 
from palpitation of the heart, on account of which he had been sent up into the mouptains, 
whence he bad returned about three days previously, comparatively well. But no sooner had 
he returned to Kabul than the old symptoms recurred. The native doctors, hereupon, i” con- 
Jormity with their usual practice, gave him a strong purgative, which acted upon him violently, 
producing hemorrhage. He had also vomited bile and blood. Ina couple of days, the sick 
youth fell into a state of insensibility, in which he continued up to bis death. On returning 

home, our doctor informed General Stoletoff that the Prince was ina hopeless condition, that 
no physic could save him, as there were signs of inflammation of the bowels, against which it 
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was impossible to contend. At seven o’clo 

i - ‘lock the doctor again visi i 
san ea quieter, but the sickness and purging had ch pe ae the Patient, finding him 
bleeding from the nose and vomiting blood, the Prince expired RE a nig Aa 


The Prince was the Amir’s favourt 
a : tite son, on whom h ; : 
ae my i ei ee me aa Khan would be deeply steal by e tee ie sate 
ab e Amir displa ‘emarke ; eile lt 
Speeali-wibic tte Mlloveing oe remarkable firmness aud self-control, He conelulet fia 


“You k Q i 4 : 
sapere a eines apie eee Reo, oo and the heir to the throne; but it depends 
“ NY a sha 2 » 
sion. ‘Therefore be not sad, but oF aod Pisewer eavour to find a man worthy of the succea- 
ge. 


Nevertheless, mourning was ordered on account of the death of the Prince 


eae Voli eee Afghan plenipotentiavies with General 
: nd befor . 
re-written several times. ue lore a final agreement was arrived at, the treaty was 


When the negotiations w | : 
had reevived Sittination of the faut cla tee ea dae Re eet eto Bit He 
saith Healbiel uy sue lider elie rite ceuld ee i to send an Embassy to Kabul, 
in ae opinion, the English had nothing to do at Kabul Cae eee Rela tis 
send a refusal to the English demand. At the same biti the Ami Ato ey 
his advice as to the course he should adopt in this cas . bona ie yale Seen ee 
not giving a positive answer either in a ae or fear eet at a 
sa "aes to understand that a simultaneous presence of Embassies from two suatisies wuicat 
aaa would not be quite convenient. The Amir then decided to answer it with 

The reason given for the refusal was the insecurity of roug ibar, 
because the Amir did not wish to be responsible for sabe Totten ene 
English Embassy on the way. He also pointed out that the Embassy might not be quite fied 
from danger even in Kabul on aceount of the fanaticism of the people and their ill-will toward 
the English. The English Envoy having pointed out that the Russians had passed safely and 
even enjoyed perfect security in the midst of the fanatic population, the Amir replied that the 
Russians had never done anything disagreeable to the Afghans, whereas the English, in the 
year 1842, had ruined nearly the whole country, a circumstance which was still reserved in 
the memory of the people. . 

Another English messenger arrived a week later, bringing a letter in which it was said the 
English would take their awn measures for the security of their Embassy, and so absolve the 
Amir of all responsibility. For this purpose a regiment of Hussars was attached to the 
Mission for its protection. The Amir sent a refusal to this letter also, urging this time the 
mourning on account of his sou’s death ; mourning forbids the reception of an Embassy. He 
observed, at the same time, thay an Embassy accompanied Ly a large military force loses its 
character, and that it was only an advanced column seeking to occupy certain points on the 
road to Kabul. The Amir said that the Russian Mission had arrived at Kabul with only 20 
Cossacks and a few Uzbegs. Accordingly, for the above-mentioned reasons, the Amir could 
not receive the English Embassy. 

On the following day, i.e. on the 12th (24th) August, General Stoletoff took his special 
departure for Tashkend, accompanied by the doctor and 10 Cossacks. 

According to intelligence just received, General Stoletoff reached Tashkend on the 4th 
sna of September, having performed a tedious journey of 1,300 versts {about $70 miles) in 

2 days, 

The following members of 
Benderski, topographer, Mr. M 
attendants aud 11 Cossacks, 

(Sd,) Ropeat MIcuELt. 


the Mission are now left in Kabul: Colonel Rozgonof, Mr. 
aleyinski, Sub-Lieutenauts Nazarof and Zaman Bek, with 


61h January 1879. 


Tue Golos, No. 38, dated 7th (19th) February, publishes the following communication 


from Mazir-ieSharif, dated the 18th (30th) December :— 
“In the month of November, General Von Kauffmano directed that a medical man should 
proceed to join the Russian Mission at Kabul. He was to take with him a supply of drugs, of 
which the Miseion stood in great need; and indeed, a doctor was an essential requirement of 
the Mission. A doctor had accompanied the Mission id the first instance, but he had returned 
to Tushkend with General Stoletoff in the beginning of September. This second journey gave 
me the opportunity of traversing some interesting and little known districts. 
“1 had a convoy of 10 Cossacks, and took with me a medical assistant, an interpreter, and 
Our baggage consisted of 18 bales. 


on the 27th of September, 
d Kalu have each 


several djigits. 
“We left Samarcand 
especially in the Passes (the Great Iranf an 


* expecting to encounter severe frosts, 
an elevation of 13,000 feet), as 


+ Trak. 


* The datea quoted are all old style. 
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well as bad weather, which usually prevails there at that season of the year. We were obliged 
to provide ourselves with warm clothing and warm tents. The ordinary Kirghiz tents were not 
suitable, owing to their weight (80 prids each), and to the time required to pitch them. We 
therefore took only the upper parts of the tents, lengthened the poles which form the eone 
sharpened the lower ends so that they might be fixed more firmly in the ground, and fitted the 
upper ends so that they might be socketed in a cross piece. This framework, covered with felt 
formed a sufficiently warm tent impervious to rain, weighing, when dry, only from three to 
four puds, and capable of accommodating five or six persons. These preparations occupied 
some time. But I was also much exercised in exchanging Russian money for Bokharian 
currency. I found that the Russian paper rouble was accepted at only 60 copecks. Russian 
silyer was not of much higher value. According to the papers, the value of the rouble 
in European markets stood at 624 copecks. In France, 100 roubles appeared to be worth 245 
franes, which placed the rouble at 6:4 copecks. It was evident from this that the Sarts of 
Samareand and the Jew money-changers kept a keen eye on the quotations of the money 
markets. 


“From Samarcand we proceeded to the Kara-tiubé Pass. This is the most direct road to 
the Oxus, but a great length of it passes through a mountainous country, and js therefore not 
an easy one. The Kara-tiubé Pass, which is steep, is particularly difficult; the road lies over a 
recky, granite surface; in parts very slippery, but more especially so on the summit of the 
Pass. Vrom Yartépé to Kaltaminar the road is again very difficult, the ground being rocky, 
covered with gravel, and scattered with fragments of stone; the distance from Samareand to 
Patta-Kissar (ferry), on the Oxus, is about 350 versts (233 miles). 

We left Samareand at 4p... Kara-tiubé, the nearest place within reach, was 125 verst 
(83 miles) distant, so that the greater part of this march was performed during the night. 
But the moon was at its full, and we had the benefit of all its light; otherwise our progress 
would have been greatly impeded, for the packs frequently fell off the animals’ back which 
brought us very often to a halt. 


“As we advanced, the mountains on either side of the blue valley stood out in bolder relief 
and their snow-capped summits shone brightly in the moonlight. We became sensible of the 
cold and increased our pace. We had been traversing an open steppe, when the road gave a 
sudden turn into a defile, and the glimmering light of Kara-tinbé opened to our view. I sent 
forward a djigit to prepare accommodation for ourselves an forage for the horses. When we 
arrived in the village, all was ready. The hospitable caravanserai received us in its gloomy 
embraces ; to the shivering traveller it seemed to offer every comfort, and in an hour’s time we 
were all fast asleep. 

“On the next day, we had to surmount the great. difficulties of the Kara-tiubé Pass. The 
road gradually ascends a long defile scattered with stone and gravel. The last four versts of 
road were actually steep; the summit was slippery to an extreme, owing to its smooth granite 
surface, covered with a crusting of ice which did not thaw even at midday. For a verst to the 
summit of the Pass the ground was thickly covered with snow, which did not melt in daytime. 
The water sources and rills weve all either entirely frozen or belted with ice, while far below, in 
the depth of the valley, the sparkling streams were garnished with an emerald verdure. The 
Pass is about 6,000 feet high. The southern descent was perfectly free from snow. Half-way 
down we observed a flower, but we could not reach our hands to it. The southern descent is 
shorter and much steeper than on the north side. On one side was a sheer cliff and on the 
other a yawning abyss. 

“A splendid view of the Shabr-i-Sabz valley is obtained from the top of the Pass; the 
towns of Kitab and Shahr, and a little further to the east, that of Yakobak appear as on the 
palm of your hand. The entire valley is in the form of a gulf, with its head, somewhat to the 
east of the Kara-tiubé Pass, wedging in between the mountains of Samarcand, and the spurs 
of Hazret-Sultan on the south-west. On the left-hand side are the towering snow-covered 
heights of Hazret-Sultan. 


“The descent, as already observed, is very steep and is five versts long. Further on, as far 
as Kainar village, the road passes through Bokharian territory, by a stecp defile, with a moun- 
tain torrent obstructed in parts by rocks which have rolled down from the adjacent heights. 
Occasionally one finds fragments of blue marble. 


‘Before reaching Kainar we were met by a son of the Bek of Kitab, who told us that 
he was sent by his father to meet the doctor, and to inquire about his health. He informed us 
that all was made ready for the reception of those whom the Amir regarded as valuable guests. 
We were astonished to learn from him that the Amir, who generally passes the winter in 
Bokhara, was at Sbahr, and we did not expect to pass through the Bokharian dominions with 
Chinese ceremony. It was not, however, to be avoided. The Bokhara Government was 
evidently aware of passage on the way to Kabul, and had prepared to entertain us with 
Bokharian pomp. The Amir was at Shahr, and we were obliged to pay him a visit. The 
doctor was looked upon as an “ elchi,” aud be was therefore bound to cust aside a superfluous 
reserve. 


“ Some little way short of Kitab we were met by the highest officials of the State, among 
whom were the Uidachi-Shadi-Bek, Dur-bin-Bek, Abdu Kbalil-Bi, and Yashkhi-Bek ; these are 
the most confidential Councillors of the Amir. With the customary courtesy they first inquired 
about the health of the Governor-General. They wished to know how soon General Ivanof 
would return to Samarcand from furlough, and made inquiries about numerous acquaintances at 
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Samareand and in Tashkend. Some 

ar a 1. of them had f isi 5 

citica of membera of Bokharian embassiea, sad Cos co ee those places in the capa- 

the head-quarters were located in that city. Some of the ha shh Pile 

so that they recognized him at once. The Uidachi wag ait lil es 
: equ 


“ Like all other forts in Central Asi itab i 
the inside is filled with ahsiehtl tee Gado ee by a crumbling mud wall; 
cao ee rose a Sahar which indeed deserved ty he so mailed oe meee tant 
ong by 35 feet deep, and about 2! feet higt res, servi Hieacar ie 
wate numerous, thie “walls inside se Gols toe whee ca t . hie eee 

; ea Ne ; | - The room 
phen was furnished with a rudely and hastily constructed table, and with ee apeeee 
v e pap re an paar carpet covered the whole of the floor; open carvings ont 

re window-doors at the top, and in place of glass bladder skins were st * 

This embraces all the decoration and Iuxury of the palace of one “ot a ae 
Beks in Bokhara. I had, however, almost forgotten to mention the ceiling, which was painted 
in all the colours of the rainbow, with representations of a variety of fecures. The ordina: 
refreshment was served round, but what was extraordinary was the serving of several pairs of 
knives and forks and spoons. ‘There were soup and tea spoons, all, however, of zinc, and 
bearing a Russian trade mark, Some clean plates also adorned the board. It was still more 
remarkable that Ministers sitting down with ourselves at the invitation of the doctor, dipped 
their spoons into one and the same bowl, and used their knives and forks. This greatly 
astonished me, inasmuch as I had observed nothin of the kind on my way to Kabul in the 
eummer. The fact is that these Bokharian Ministers had been to Samarcand in the interval 
where they had dined with the Russian authorities, and from them had copied these habits, 
There was even no lack on this occasion of table napkins. 

“ Bokbarian hospitality should become proverbial among us Russians. Bokharians are 
great adepts in the matter of treating others and spare nothing to entertain their guests; they 
offer all they have. By reason of this social virtue the Bek pressed us to stay the day and to 
pass the night in his palace, but we were obliged to decline the invitation. 


“The journey to Shabr was like a triumphal progress. An immense cavalcade accom- 
panied us all the way to the doors of the house which was set apart for us. The horses riddea 
were very restive, and their trappings were really gorgeous, whilst the riders were dressed in 
heavy brocaded khelats trimmed with ermine, &c. 

“From Kitab to Shabr the roads pass through a continuous garden, with here and there an 
intervening cotton and tobacco plantation. Crowds of gaping natives had come out to see the 
procession, of which there had been several this summer. They seemed to be much interested 
in our Cossacks, but there was no symptom of animosity or of fanaticism, and no such senti- 


ment could be read in their typical faces. 
“We finally reach Shabr,* enter through the gateway, and pass through rather foul 
On our right is a masjid, at one time doubtless an edifice of some grandeur, but now 
Over the doors and on the cupola there still remain some vestiges 
We reach the quarters which, with General Stoletof, I had occupied 
in one of the houses facing a small cout. I recognize 
hrough it, but the flowers which had decked the place 


quarters. 
in a state of dilapidation. 
of an Arabic inscription. 
in the month of August, and put up 
the small terrace with an aryk running t 
are all faded and gone. F 

“In the evening the Amir sent his Bacha dancers to amuse us. . - - 

“On the next day we paid the Amir a ceremonial visit. He was located in the citadel, 
and our way to it lay through the town and by the bazaar. An immense crowd of people 
followed us up to the gates, the preserver of public decorum rode in front, bearing a parti-coloured 
wand. Here we were obliged to dismount. Walking across a court, we came to a gate 
between two colossal towers, 105 feet high. In times past these towers were very magnificent 
in their beauty, but now the glazed tiles had mostly fallen off, and the columns were dilapida- 
ted. Passing through the gate we entered a very clean court, on the opposite side of which 
was a modest-looking building, where the Amir was said to be. The Uidachi, as the person in 
most immediate attendance on the Amir, alone erossed the court with the doctor, but even that 


high functionary proceeded with a hesitating step, looking around him as if fearing some 
When we reached the door of the house the Uidachi trembled with fright, and, veo- 


danger. ith f 
turing to look in, told the doctor that the Amir was there, and passed him in with the in- 
terpreter. 

arm chair of a very rude make, in the centre of the 


“The Amir was seated on a little 
chamber, which was very clean, and carpeted. 
turban, and yellow embroidered slippers. 


He wore a plain dark khelat, a white cambric 


® Written “Shari.” 
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“The Amir slightly rose on the approach of the doctor, and after usual compliments asked 
him to sit down, when an animated conversation was carried on between them for 20 minutes. 
He was pleased to sce the doctor a third time and always in good health. The road to Kabul 
he remarked was long, but be wished the doctor a pleasant journey, observing that the skies 
evidently favoured him, for that notwithstanding the lateness of the season the weather was 
everything that could be desired, and his own observations led him to expect a continuance of 
fine weather. The doctor expressed a fear that he might have to work his way through snow 
on the road between Tashkurgan and Kabul, but the Amir assured him that as yet there was 
no snow there. The Amir then referred to his ill-health, and asked the doctor to give him 
some medicine. The Amir was suffering from ordinary ague, and after the audience the 
doctor sevt him some quinine drops. On leaving the Amir be found a splendid horse—a pure 
Uzbeg—awaiting him at the gate. It was covered with a brocaded cloth, and the bridle was 
studded with turquoises. The horse was a present from the Amir. 


“On the following day, resisting a pressing invitation to stay some days longer at Shahi, 
we started in the direction of the Oxus, Our road lay through Yartiubé, Kaltaminar, Kara- 
Khoval, Sirab, and Shirabad. As far as Yartiubé it lay through the Shahr-i-Sabz valley, 
which in that part is well populated and carefully cultivated. Kishlaks were observable on all 
sides, with heaps of clover on the roofs of the houses, the barley and wheat being stacked in 
the fields. It was evident that the natives were industrious, and if not prosperous, ‘at all events 
free from poverty ; the people were not, however, satisfied with the sunny weather, they would 
have preferred rain. A dry season threatens a failure of crops in the ensuing year, and possibly 
a famine, as was the case in the year 1877. The majority of the people are Sarts with a 
sprinkling of Uzbegs; their principal occupation is farming. 

“ Within 15 versts (10 miles) of Yartiubé (from Shabr to Yartiubé is a distance of 27 miles), 
the cultivated lands are succeeded by a steppe, and cultivation is renewed within 5 versts of 
Yartiubé. From Yartiubé to Shirabad the entire road passes through a mountainous district. 
In some parts the road is very difficult, as for instance, between Yartiubé to Kaltaminar, and 
then again from Karakhoval to Shurob, between which places occurs the famous Iron Gates,—- 
a simple cleft in the transverse rocky range, widened and washed by a torrent which is swollen 
in the spring by the thawing of the snow, but which runs dry in the summer. From Shurob 
to Sirab the road again passes through the very difficult Shurob defile. But this defile, as 
well as the preceding one, may be avoided, as is, iudeed, done by travellers in the spring, when 
the torrent rushing through the detiles hurls down enormous rocks, 


“The village of Sirah nestles in a ravine containing a sprinkling of archa trees at the 
very foot of a precipitous mountain side; the place is surrounded by shady orchards of walnut, 
pistachio, prune, and peach trees; grapes of various kinds also grow there. A spring of water 
in the vicinity of this village gives rise to a stream full of fish, There are two gigantic 
chinars (sycamores) on each bank of this stream, which may be hundreds of years old. The 
natives have it that the Caliph Ali reposed under these trees, thus attributing to them an age 
of more than one thousand years. ‘Ihe diameter of one of these trees at a height of 9 feet 
from the ground is 31 feet 4 inches. The following has been cut in its bark :—‘ Lieut.-Col. 
Maéff, 1875.’* 

“ At Shirabad the mountains terminate, giving place again to level steppe. From Shirabad 
to the Oxus it is about 33 miles, the road being tolerably good, except an extent of 10 to 18 
miles to the Oxus, which is sandy. Close to the village of Patta-Kissar (ferry across the 
Oxus) are very extensive ruins of an ancient town. Fragments of burnt brick lie scattered 
over 70 square versts of ground. A solitary tower is the only erect building in this scene of 
desolation ; it is built of small burnt brick, and is about 35 feet high. Three rows of inscrip- 
tions formed of pebbles are still in preservation on the tower, the characters appeared to me_ to 
be Chinese. Neither my interpreter nor any of the educated Bokharians who were with me 
could make anything of the inscription, telling me that it was not in Mussulman, 7.¢e., Arabic 
characters. There is not a single glazed tile inside the tower, and although wefound some 
among the rubbish around, not one of them bore an inscription. There is no tradition relative 
to these ruins among the natives. There are traces of enormous irrigation canals in the 
neighbourhood, but they are overgown with rushes. 


“We at last reach Patta-Kissar; this is a small village with but poor gardens, in which 
clipped mulberry trees—a sure sign of silk-worm rearing—prevail. In Kabul there are 
splendid mulberry trees, and silk-worms are extensively reared, yet the trees are not clipped 
there, and Kabul is famous for the fruit of that tree. Clipped trees are always indicative of 
silk-worm rearing, because the worms feed only on the fresh leaves of the first year’s shoot. 
At this place the Oxus flows in a single channel, its breadth does not exceed 250 fathoms, with 
a depth of about 7 feet. In the summer, during the thawing of the snow, the river expands 
to 14 verst (1 mile), and its depth increases to 2l and even 28 fect. Inthe month of August 
I crossed during a flood, when the steppe at Chushka-Hissar, which is 40 versts (27 miles) 
below Patta-Kissar, was widely inundated. It was impossible to cross at Chushka-Hissar, so 
that Colonel Stoletoff proceeded to Patta-Kissur. The passage here is effected in two kayuks 
of a pre-historic form of construction, which are towed by swimming horses. 


“On the opposite bank we found an Afghan troop, which was to escort us to Mazar- 
i-Sharif. Passing through a forest, some two versts broad by seven in length, which skirts 


* Colonel Maéff, of the Ett Major, was the first Russian who traversed this read. 
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the river, we struck across a sandy desert, the drea ‘ 
: : A 1g fi . 
occasional clumps of sprawling aaxaul between the dines: wee of which was relieved only by 


“This bleak waste extended as far as th 
; st ‘ e eye could reach. Only on the far di 
hotlzce was discernible through a haze the mountain limit of the ees Tiina Fee 
atretching from the Oxus is 27 miles broad, and merges with the Tarkoman steppe on the west 


ns The village of Siogyrt is situated on the margin of this desert 27 miles from the Oxue 
and se p oes Mi the ruins of a large town. Here one is awain impressed by the eeittbaned 
mass of unit rick. The style of the architecture is not easy to discover, but it had evidently 
noe ae 2 LA Fc neces are no traditions here respecting the ruins. It is 
only 20 miles from this place to Mazar-i-Sharif, One alr |] euives 4 I 
dark mass of the town through the mists, i 


ics } 
As one approaches nearer, this undefined mass assumes a more distinct form, until on 
advancing closer the town is seen steeped in a sea of verdure, against a dark back ground of 
the precipitous spurs of the Hindu- Kush. ‘ 


“You enter the town in the expectation of seeing something original, for you know you 
are in Afghanistan, that terra incognita to all Europeans, of which there are so many fabulous 
accounts, and you are led to form these expectations from the marvellous things described hy 
Burnes, the first Englishman who visited Afghanistan, But you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment; it is Central Asia all over, as represented in Tashkend, Karshi, Shahr, Shirabad, &c. 
You see the same mud houses, the same dusty and offensive lanes, the same gardens, and you 
observe the same facial types, except in the occasional Afghans whom you encounter, who bear 
such a striking contrast to the local inhabitants. 


“The Afghans strongly resemble Europeans, and their short garments and long hair 
remind one of the mountaineers of the Caucasus. The Afghan is always armed from head 
to foot, although his arms are far from perfect. His proud air of defiance betokens the ‘ lord 
and master.’ ‘The native Tajik bows very humbly before the Afghan, who scarecly deigns to 
notice him. The latter is always on his guard, and ever ready to draw his weapon, regardless 
of auy odds against him. 

*‘T found accommodation in the house which had previously been occupied by the Russian 
Mission on its way to Kabul. It stood ina court closed in by high walls, with an avenue of 
immense sycamore trees (chinars). The trunk of one of these trees was defaced with the 
following inscription cut into its light green velvety bark :—‘ N. Grodekof, 7 to 19 October 
1878,” and “ P.M., 23 November 187%,”—the latter made by Colonel Matveyef when on his 
way to Badakshan. The first inseription needs no explanation, nor is there any reason why 
it should not be mentioned that Colonel Grodekof left on furlough in the autumu of 1878, 
but taking the circuitous way to St. Petersburgh through Mazar-i-Sharif, Maimena, Herat, 


Meshed, and the Caucasus. 

“T doubt whether the Russian Mission did not leave some signs of its presence in Afghan- 
istan in the shape of similar inscriptions on walls as well as on trees, for I found the walls of 
the apartments which our officers had occupied freshly stuccoed. 

“An Afghan officer silently ushered me into my apartment, and sitting himself down on 
the floor, silently and with a graceful movement of the hands gave me to understand that I 
might also sit. The silence of my guide, the melancholy bareness of the spreading branches 
of the sycamore trees which projected through the windows, the soughing of the wind, and 
the deepening gloom of evening made me feel anything but cheerful. The gaiety of the place 
bad certainly departed, and a heavy dark cloud had descended over the place. 

“ & sombre cloud had indeed enveloped Afghanistan. My guide has good reason for his 
pre-occupied air and melancholy appearance. He knows that a storm has broken over his country, 
and shaken the power of Afghanistan to its foundations. But ask him for news from Kabul ; 
he will tell you that he knows nothing. He will tell you that be has heard nothing of military 
events. ‘Che circumstances in which Afghanistan is placed are at the same time very deplo- 
rable. The English have beaten the Afghans at various points. This was to have been 


je vet bow long is it since our war-loving newspapers vied with each other in 
cee halk : ti tr winter; that in all probabi- 


erying out that the English would not commence operations in the : : : 
lity they would not undertake any operations, because the Amir of ae dele fa pp Ei 
possess a force of 60,000 regular infantry, with 100,000 cavalry, and could there vs ee 
fully resist the English ; they argued even that, far from waiting for a deolnsalion oe He y 
the English, the Amir would himself carry the sword into India, being fully capable of striking 


at the very root of the English dominion. — ae 
- Sorry pack of brawlers! In the spring of last year they likewise eae that He ue 
was only indulging in bravado; that she only made a pretence of being id vi aay abeiael 
arms with Russia in the field or on the ocean. What followed ? England practica 9 ; a 
possession of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus under our vty noses, ae t e he 
formidable, glorious, and, be it remembered, too, very numerous Russian army; anc 


present instance, also, our home-bred Chauvinists find the tables turned upon them. ; 
- than we do the actual condition of affuirs 


“Enoland, at all events, kuows very mueh better a ’ ! 
in Afghanistan. Only two years have elapsed since England broke off te ey 
Afghanistan, and they acted with great circumspection. There es no ong ny ate 
to give subsidies to the Amir of Afghanistan when the time had already come 
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these subsidies to England in the form of tribute. Having thoroughly studied Afghanistan, they 
achieved their object when they have flooded the country with emissaries and spies, who kept 
the Anglo-Indian Government informed of everything. We now see the proofs of this system. 

“The Russian papers first alluded to the Russian Mission in the month of August. The 
Indian papers, however, wrote about it in June; the day on which the Russian Mission crossed 
the Oxus was very accurately determined in the Indian papers (the Russian Mission received 
the Allahabad Gazette in Kabul). Again the death of Shir-Dil-Khan, the Governor of Afghan 
Turkistan, which occurred at Mazar-i-Sharif when the Russian Mission was there, was at once 
announced in the Indian papers. Who is it that communicates thus with the English ? Surely 
not the Afghan Government. 


“The English were in this manner perfectly well informed in regard to the host they had 
to count with. They would certainly not have taken such a decisive step in their Central 
Asian policy with a trust only in chance. The protests made by (Lords) Lawrence and Grey 
are very fine; replete with excellent arguments respecting the fatal consequences to England of 
a war with Afghanistan; but Gladstone’s protest against a war with Russia were, perhaps, 
still more forcible and better founded ; yet what did they lead to? Notwithstanding all those 
protests, England very nearly commenced a war with Russia, and if she did not begin it, it 
was not through lack of courage to pronounce the word, nor was it because she attended to 
the voice of Mr. Gladstone. Simply, there was no need to utter that costly word, for even 
without it she soon achieved all she desired. 

“The loud protests of the famous Ex-Viceroys of India were as a voice in the wilderness, 
and had no particle of influence over the determination of England to go to war with Afghanistan, 
or over the hastening of her preparations ; and England has already occupied a series of valu- 
able positions. Kandahar has been occupied; the Khaibar Pass has been forced, in which, as 
it was predicted by our newspaper writers, the English would find another Kurd Cabul defile ; 
the Afghan army has been scattered to the winds, losing 700 men; Lalpoora has also been 
occupied. The road to Kabul is open to the English, so that they may finish the campaign 
before the spring. It is reported that the Amir intends to come here, leaving Yakub Khan in 
Kabul to conduct negotiations with the Mnelish, The Amir’s wife and family arrived at 
Mazar-i-Sharif this day, and a salute of 70 guns was fired in their honor. 

“Such is the position in which Afghanistan is at present placed, and my guide has really 
something to ponder over. It may be that in his heart he entertains more than one reproach 
against me, as a member of the Russian Mission which has played no unimportant part in the 
circumstances which have proved so disastrous to the Afghan State.” 


(Sd.) Rosrert Micuett. 
4th Marck 1879. 


No. 1005, dated St. Petersburgh, 18th December 1878. 


From—Lorp Aveustus Lorrus, Her Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, 
To—Manrguis oF Satispuny, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


I wave the honor to inclose, in translation by Mr. Michell, the following articles from 
the Russian Press on the future policy of Russia in Afghanistan :— 

1. From the Noroe Vremia, an independent organ of Slavist tendencies. This article 
cousiders that, in the event of English successes in Afghanistan, Russia should claim the dis- 
trict of Wakhan, Badakshan, and Maimena, forming the northern part of Afghanistan, to be 
annexed to Bokbara. 

It suggests that the occupation of Merv by Russia would serve as compensation, and that 
then a new agreement should be concluded with England, with the right also of Russia to 
send an Agent to the Amir of Afghanistan; England enjoying a similar right in regard to 
the Amir of Bokhara. 

It considers that, even with these concessions, the positions of England in Central Asia 
would be more favorable than that of Russia. 

Should Eugland meet with discomfiture, it considers that Russia should thus enter into 
the closest relations with the Amir of Afghanistan, so as to gain him to the cause of Russia. 

Under no circumstances would it have been advisable for Russia to have actively parti- 
cipated in the war. 

2. An article from the Russti Mir on the occupation of Merv observes that it does not 
recognize the importance of this occupation. It was only put forward by the Russian Press 
as the means of aiding a Russian advance to Afghanistan, and it views its occupation merely 
for the purpose of subjecting the Turkomans, and for maintaining Russian prestige in Central 
Asia, as ridiculous. 


[TRANSLATION. | 
Extracts from the Novoe Vremia and Russki Mir. 


5 let 

Furure Porcy or Russia aS REGARDS APGHANISTAN.—-The Novve Vremia of the ist Decem- 

ber inserts the following article on the subject of the policy to be,pursued by Russia towards 
Afghanistan, either in the event of the triumph or discomfiture of England in that quarter :— 
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“ Whatever may be the result of the Enclist i i 
pe r ma glish campaig: i 
condition of things in Central Asia will undergo a abel ico plea Eeigeneral 
silo Herereiinis the position we are to assume in the event of a faynable lance fee ths 
English in their Afghan war, and to clearly define the policy which would be Smee 
e 


for us to pursue if the foes of Shere Ali are def — i 
jniprobubles of Shere Ali are defeated—a consummation, however, which ia very 


“On the ocenpation of the passes leading in i i 
of Afghanistan into their dalintectve tool, the See erate oe 2 : seats 
Ruan ae and nes a be e a position to intrigue in Bokhara and eee Nae 
o ultics for us in Lurkistan. Consequently, once Afghanistar 
influence of the Indian Government, the dezeath bliahnrent UF pepe ee a 
and Russia in regard to the sphere of influence of éach country in Central Asia will te mn 
impracticable. Russia accepted this agreement while the Russian and Indian froutiets wate 
open, and we were divided by an independent State. But when the English once Boeab lial 
themselves in Afghanistan, all the advantages of such an arrangement will be on their side 
Of course, we cannot in any case fully counterpoise those advantages which the English will 
obtain after defeating the Amir, but nevertheless it is necessary that Russia should strive t 
obtain, at least, that which can partially compensate her. aie 


“This compensation might, in a measure, be effected by the alienation from Afghanistan 
of those semi-independent Khanates situated between that State and Bokhara, i.e. Wathan 
Badakshan, Maimena, and others, the annexation of which to Afghanistan Russia onl con- 
sented to after coming to an agreement with England. It would be desirable to annex’ theds 
Khanates to Bokhara, and at the same time to strengthen our influence in the latter place. 


_ ©The occupation of Merv might also serve Russia as part compensation. After securing 
in this manner, to some extent her position, Russia might conclude a new agreement with 
England; but the primary condition of such an agreement must be the right of Russia to send 
an Agent to the Amir of Afghanistan. In return for this England might enjoy a similar right 
to accredit an Agent to the Amir of Bokhara. Even if we succeed in obtaining these conces- 
sions, England’s position in Central Asia will be more favorable than our own, as, surrounded 
‘te all sides by natural frontiers, she may, like a great iron-clad, thrust out her paws and annoy 
er enemy. 


“It may, of course, happen contrary, however, to all expectation that the English will 
meet with a defeat in Afghanistan. It is necessary to prepare also for this contingency ; and 
we should then enter into the closest relations with the Amir, so as to attract him to the side 
of Russia. 


“ But however undesirable for Russia is the war between England and Afghanistan, and 
whatever the result of such may be, Russia could not, and should not, in any way, have actively 
participated therein. True, in the event of England’s success, we lose a weapon with which we 
could have seriously injured our enemy, but it is necessary to reconcile ourselves to this idea, 
as our interference in the Afghan question might have easily caused a collision in Europe.” 


With reference to the occupation of Merv by Russia, the necessity of which has been 
often urged by many Russian newspapers, the Russti Mir of the {4th December 1878 observes 
that it does not see the importance of this occupation for the mere purpose of supporting 
Russia’s prestige in Asia, Merv, it further remarks, is of no political signification, and its 
annexation to Russia can only be justified on the ground of the desirability of subjecting the 
Turkomans to Russian influence. “The occupation of Merv was advocated by the Russian 
Press only with a view of ensuring our advance to Afghanistan. It is ridiculous, therefore, to 
regard the occupation of Merv—that nest of Turkoman robbers—as a meaus for maintaining 


our prestige in Central Asia.” 


No. 12, dated India Office, London, 23rd January 1879. 


From—Lrevt.-Cot. 0. T. Bunwe, Secretary, Political and Secret Dept., 
To—A, C. Lyatt, Esq. Secy. to the Government of India, Foreign Dept. 


yewith, for the information of His Excellency the Viceroy, copy of a letter 


I rorwarp he : ; : 
ated 9th instant, with enclosures, in regard to the views of the 


from the Foreign Office, d : 
Russian Press respecting Afghanistan. 


———— 


Dated Forcign Office, London, 9th January 1879. 


From—Stp Juin Pauncrrote, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
To—Sin Lours Mauvet, C.B,, Under-Secretary of State for India. 


rected by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to transmit to you, 
aotiabia ? to be laid hetone Viscount Cranbrook, the papers marked in 
the margin, containing articles from the Russian Press upon 


Lord A. Loftus’ Nos. 966 and 1011. ' 
Afghanistan. 
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No. 968, dated St. Petersburgh, 4th December 1878. 


From—Lorp Avevetvs Lortus, Her Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, 
To—Maneuis or Saurspuny, Secretary of State for Forcign Affairs. 


I nave the houor to inclose to Your Lordship an article, in translation by Mr. Michell, 
from the Golos, relating the reception of the Russian Mission at Kabul by the Amir of 
Afghanistan in Durbar. 


Talso annex the following articles from the Russian Press on the Afghan question, whieh 
have been published in translation by the dgence Russe :— 


1. A leading article by the Agence Russe (a semi-official organ), commenting on the 
despatch of Viscount Cranbrook to the Viceroy of India. 


This article more especially comments on the motive which could have produced the sudden 
change in the disposition of the Amir of Afghanistan, after having evinced his alarm of the 
Russian progress in Central Asia, and it sceks to attribute it to the change of policy on the 
part of the English Government as evinced by the occupation of Quetta; the proposal of send- 
ing British officers to the frontier limits of Afghanistan and Turkistan; and, lastly, by the 
counsels given to the Sultan to engage the Amir to support England, and to be the “sentinel 
in Central Asia,” as the Sultan was in the East, of the jealousies and hostilities of the British 
Government towards Russia, The Amir, having to choose between the two States, chose that 
which required nothing of him, and which remained faithful to the Clarendon Convention. 


2. A leading article by the dence Russe, referring to the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1855, 
and asserting that if the policy of Lords Lawrence, Mayo, and Northbrook based on it bad 
been continued, the Amir of Afghanistan would not have adopted the course he has taken, and 
that the present war would not have taken place. 


3. An article, in translation from the Godos, on the English policy in Afghanistan. 


This article refers also to the Treaty of 1855, and accuses the English Government of 
violating it by unduly interfering in the affairs of Afghanistan. 


It is to be remarked that, in the weak and erroneous arguments resorted to in these 
articles, no mention whatever is made of the Russian Mission to Kabul, or to the intrigues of 
General Kauffmann, which he had been carrying on for nearly two years previously. 


Extract from the Golos of November 18th-30th, 1878. 


_ Tue Golos of the 4§th November 1878 contains the following particulars, Contributed 
by its Orenburgh correspondent, respecting the reception of the Russian Mission by the Amir 
at a Durbar held by him at Kabul :— 


“The Amir summoned a Durbar at Kabul of 250 loyal Chiefs of tribes. The Conference 
was held under tents specially erected. ‘The day following the arrival of the Chiefs, the War 
Minister having reported that nearly all the Chiefs had assembled, the Amir proceeded to the 
camp where the Durbar was to be held, accompanied by his suite, numbering about 100 persons, 
consisting of his Ministers, Generals, and principal Ulemas of Kabul. ‘The Amir was 
enthusiastically received by the Chiefs, who crowded round their sovereign with demonstrations 
of love and respect. 


“The Amir told them that the Russian Emperor Alexander had sent a Mission to Kabul 
for the purpose of strengthening the bonds of friendship which had long existed between 
Russians and Afghans. As Russia had always shown hospitality towards the Afghans who 
frequented with their caravans the Russian markets at Troitsk and Orenburgh, at a time when 
Afghanistan was but little known to other European nations, he, the Amir, considered it his 
duty to give a hearty welcome to the Russian Mission, and to receive it with due honor. 


‘This declaration of friendship on the part of the Amir towards his Russian guests at 
Kabul called forth enthusiastic and approving exclamations from the Chiefs present at the Durbar. 
After this short speech the Amir ordered his seal-bearer to read a concise memorandum on the 
power, glory, aud extent of Russia, her troops and subjects, in order that the Afghan Chiefs 
could be able to form a correct idea of the Power of which representatives were then at 
Kabul. The concluding speech of the Amir was as follows :— 


*¢ Return to your brethren, sharpen your knives and lances, saddle your horses, so that 
you may be ready to take the field so soon as I shall call on you to fight the enemies of our 
country.’ 


“The Amir then left the camp and returned to Kabul. The two following sessions of 
the Durbar were devoted to an examination of the military budget of the country, the dis- 
tribution of the regiments, a consideration of the forces available for a war with England, 
and the necessary measures to be adopted for supplying the troops with food and provender. 
The Amir was not present at these last two assemblies, which were presided over by the 
Afghan War Minister. With regard to the stay of our Mission at Kabul, it is known that 
the Amir lodged his dear guests in his best place or in the Model Hissar, formerly occupied 
by his son Yakub Khan, and endeavoured to surround them with every comfort, and to show 
them every attention ; the warmest welcome was accorded to them without stint of expenditure, 
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notwithstanding the supposed unsatis iti 

also organized for the baa ene eh the or ae Ot te ty finances, 
thrown open to their inspection. Whenever the Russians visited 
followed them in crowds along the streets with dempnatratiana ahs ax E 
into the air. After the departure of General Stoletoff to Livadia vee ee threw their caps 
his place as Russian Representative, and he has already succeeded », Colonel Rozponoff took 
of the inhabitants of Kabul.” in gaining the good-will 


Himts were 
able mosques of the city 
these places the natives 


__ 


St. Petersbourg, Jeudi soir, le 16th-28th Novembre, 1979. 
Extract from the Agence Russe. 


Le Tratté ANGLO-AYGHAN DE 1855,.—Sj i i 
_ ob : : A -—Si ce Tribunal International tant désiré 
écrivains de droit public, appelé & connaitre des différends entre les Etats, PGs ceaeae 
aie ype a fue pare dans la querelle actuelle entre le Gouvernement Anglais et ’Emir 
e nul doute g ri iss ie roces, i se fat déclaré 
ee 8 a qu apres avoir pris connaissance des piéces du proces, il ne se fat déclaré 
En effet, au dire du Gouvernement Anglais lui-méme, Ja Joi ré 
a ef ire - i réglant les rapports d 
Etats était le Traité de 1855. Or, que dit ce Traité? En voici la begluction eile Dante 
le texte méme qui était joint comme annexe & la dépéche explicative de Lord Cranbrook : 


Art. I. “Entre )’Honorable Compagnie des Indes Ori i 
ble C g ientales et Sa Hautesse I’K 
Dost-Mahomed-Khan, Vali de Caboul et de tous les territoires actuellement en sa atelier 
et ses héritiers, il y aura paix et amitié perpétuelles.” 


Art. IL L’Honorable Compagnie des Indes Orientales s’engage & respecter les dits 
territoires de l’Afghanistan actuellement en possession de Sa Hautesse et A ne jamais 
intervenir.” : a 

Art. III. “Sa Hautesse VEmir-Dost Mahomed-Khan, Vali de Caboul et des territoires 
actuellement en sa possession, s’engage pour lui et ses héritiers & respecter de son cote les 
territoires de VY Honorable Compagnie des Indes Orientales ; & ne jamais y intervenir, et a étre 
Yami des amis et l’cnnemi des ennemis de la dite Honorable Compagnie des Indes Orientales.” 


Dans sa derniére dépéche explicative Lord Cranbrook déclare que le jour ob le Gouverne- 
ment Anglais s’est substitué & la Compagnie des Indes Orientales dans l’administration de 
la Colonie, il a reconuu ce Traité, lequel est, & son avis, encore en rigueur. 

Dés lors, on se demande comment le Gouvernement Anglais peut concilier sa conduite, 
telle qu’elle résulte des actes ordonnés par lui & Lord Lytton et rapportés dans la dite dépéche, 
avec ses engagements tuls qu’ils se trouvent explicitement consignés dans ce Traité de 1855, 
d’un dispositif si clair et si précis. 

Est-ce que, pat exemple, la prétention comminatoire de Lord Lytton de faire résider 
des Agents Anglais dans toutes les villes de l’Afghanistan, & l’exclusion de Caboul, alors que 
dans ce pays peu civilisé Vidée de résidence d’étrangers est inconciliable avec celle de l’indé- 
pendance du pays, n’était pas en contradiction manifeste avec l’esprit voire méme avec les 
termes de ’Article II de ce Traité, stipulant la non-intervention absolue de la Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales (par suite du Gouvernement Britannique et de ses Représentants) dans 
Vintérieur des domaines de Emir? Enfin, et surtout, est-ce que ls prise de possession du 
Fort de Quettah n’en était pas la violation effective? 

Certes, le droit pour toute Puissance Soveranie et indépendante d’étre seule juge du ce 
qu’elle croit offensant pour sa dignité est un droit imprescriptible, indiscutable; mais du 
moment que la dépéche de Lord Cranbrook pose Ja question sur le terrain de la violation par 
PEmir de Caboul du Traité de 1855, les faits, le bon sens, l’impartialité, et Ia logique se 
tournent contre lui et lui donnent tort, 

Il deviént alors évident que Sir Lord Lytton avait regu du Gouvernement Central pour 
instructions de s’en tenir ala politique de ses prédécesseurs, les Lords Lawrence, Mayo, et 
Northbrook, lesquels étaient tous d’avis de ne point insister auprés de Shir-Ali pour Penvoi 
sur le territoire Afghan d’Agents Anglais 4 résidence fixe, mais de s’assurer la tranquillité de 
ce edté par une entente directe avec la Russie, entente quia été établie par Lord Clarendon, 
et rompue par Lord Beaconsfield, ainsi que nous le prouvions Vautre jour, Jes défiances dé 
Emir 2 Vendroit de Angleterre n’auraient été ni justifiées, n1 meme provoquees et que, dés 
lors, la guerre actuelle n’aurait pas eu lieu. 


——=——_—_- 


St. Petersbourg, Mardi soir, le 14-26 Novembre, 1878. 


Extract from the Agence Husse. 

a convocation du Parlement pour 
iggent, entr’autres, deux anciens 
fin de publier un document exph- 
rnisres aunées et justifiant, 


00x, —Soit par suite de | 


La Dépecur DE Loxp Cranpr D e 
du Comité Afghan ou s 


le 5 Decembre, soit sous la pression ghat 
Gouverneurs des Indes, le Gouvernement Anglais vient en 
quant les rapports de l’Angleterre avec PAfghanistan dans les de 


& son point de vue, sa déclaration de guerre contre |’ Emr. 
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Nous n’avous pas Ja prétention d’analyser cette longue dépéche de Lord Cranbrook, qui 
prend les choses de loin et Jes conduit jusqu’a la rupture actuelle. Nour y reléverons seul . 
ment une lacune, mais une lacune importante, qui prouverait méme que cette dépéche est plus 
significative par ce qu’elle ne dit pas que par ce quelle dit. 

_ _ On y cherchern en vain, cn effet, Ja raison pour laquelle !’Emir, qui se montrait au début 
si alarmé des progrés de la Russie et se jetait dans les bras de Angleterre, rejetait. en suite 
les offres d’allianee du Gouvernement des Indes, si larges, si généreuses qu’elles fussent. Cette 
raison est cependant importante puisque seule elle peut expliquer ce revirement soudain dans 


Ja conduite de l’Emir, constaté dans la dépéche officielle par des preuves aussi membreuses 
qu’intéressantes. 


Cette raison, la voici: e’est le retour du Gouvernement Anglais, sous |’Administration 
Tory, a la politique de défiance et de précautions matérielles, a laquelle la Convention Cla- 
rendon avait en pour objet de mettre fin ; politique qui se manifesta tout d’abord par la prise 
de Quettah, par Ja proposition d’envoyer des officiers Anglais sur les limites qui séparent 
VAfghanistan de la Turkménie et, finalement, par Jes Conseils donnés au Sultan d@engager 
Emir & prendre fait et cause pour l’Angleterre et Aa se faire, en Asie Centrule, comme lui 
s’était fait en Orient, la sentinelle avancée des rancunes, des jalousies, et des hostilités du 
Gouvernement Britannique contre la Russie. L’Emira di nécessairement et successivement 
comprendre alors qu’entre les deux puissants Etats qui l’entourent—la Russie et Angleterre— 
celui qu il avait A craindre ¢’était celui qui, avec son alliance, lui offrait des subsides, lui pro- 
posait de poster partout sur son territoire des officiers et: qui occupait déja Quettah, et non pas 
eelui qui ve lui demandait rien et était resté fidéle & Ja Convention Clarendon, 


__ C’est done encore & Ja “ high spirited policy” de la nouvelle Administration Britannique 
qu'il faut attribuer le revirement de Shir-Ali et les difficultés qui en sont résultées pour 
) Angleterre. 


Extract from the Golos. 


La Pouitiqgue Anciais EN Arauanistan.—Dans le méme numéro et en regard de l’article, 
ot justement il trouvait inutile et méme déplacé que nous nous occupions de |’Afghanistan, le 
Golos se livrait sur le méme sujet aux réflexions suivantes :-— 


“La longue dépéche de Lord Cranbrook au Viceroi des Indes, Lord Lytton, est surtoute 
intéressante dans sa premiére partie par les renseignements qu’elle nous fournit sur histoire 
des anciennes relations de Angleterre avec Afghanistan. Il parait qu’en vertu du Traité 
conelu dés 1855 entre la Compagnie des Indes et Emir Dost-Mahomed-Khan, le Gouverne- 
ment Anglais s’était obligé & respecter Vinviolabilité des ‘Etats de Emir, et & ne jamais se 
méler des affaires intérieures de Afghanistan,’ & la seule condition que de son cdté Amir prit 
le méme engagement vis-a-vis la Compagnie. Ce Traité fut plus tard reconnu par le Gouv- 
ernement Britannique lorsqu’il prit administration directe des Indes. D’aprés la déclaration 
de Lord Cranbrook, ‘il est encore actuellement obligatoire pour les deux parties signataires.’ 
Tous les Vicerois de l’Inde, depuis Lord Lawrence jusqu’a Lord Northbrook, se sont considérés 
comme obligés d’observer ce Traité. De plus, tous sans exception, Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, 
et Lord Northbrook, ont trouvé que le meillear moyen d’éviter les difficultés de la question 
Afghane consistait dans une entente amicale a son égard entre Angleterre et la Russie. 
Lord Northbrook, jusqu’au dernier moment de son séjour aux Indes, regardait comme impos- 
sible ’immixtion de l’Augleterre dans les affaires intérieures de |’Afghanistan, Lord Lytton 
fut envoyé aux Indes pour y inaugurer une politique radicalement opposée a celle de ses prédé- 
cesseurs. Il lui fui prescrit d’entrer en rapport immédiat avec Emir, et de Jui offrir de forta 
subsides, la reconnaissance de sa dynastie par Angleterre, et obligation peremptoire de la 
part du Gouvernement Anglais de le défendre contre toute agression extérieure ‘ qu’il n’aurait 
pas provoquée volontairement.’ Par contre, le Viceroi devait exiger l’établissement de Rési- 
dents Anglais dans toutes les villes Afghanes, sauf Cabul. Telles étaient les propositions que 
Shir-Ali déclina, refus qui lui a valu la déclaration de guerre de Lord Lytton. De pareils faits 
parlent par eux-mémes. Le Gouvernement Britannique a donc, sans le moindre motif sérieuxs 
entreint un Traité qu’il avait reconnu jusqu’a ce jour, et s'est justement immiscé dans le, 
‘affaires intéricures’ qu’il s’était obligé a respecter! Tl a violé le territoire de Shir-Ali qu’is 
avait promis de respecter tant que ce dernier agirait de méme & l’égard des possession Anglaisel 
dans les Indes! 


“Qr, chacun sait que Emir ne s’est pas permis la moindre infraction & ce sujet, et, néan- 
moins, ’armée Anglaise a envahi ’ Afghanistan, et le Gouvernement Britannique ne dissimule 
pas que le but de ces opérations militaires est de détruire Vindépendance de YEmirt Faut-il 
s’étonner apres cela si certains membres du Cabinet Beaconsfield ne partagent pas son opinion 
sur la question Afghane! Ils craignent avee raison la responsabilité d’unc guerre effectuée 
sans lassentiment du Parlement. Sur la demande de ces Membres du Cabinet les Chambres 
seront convoquées le 6 Décembre, et a la fin de cette semaine seront publiés de nombreux 
documents sur les affaires Afghanes. A en juger par la dépéche de Lord Cranbrook, il est 
douteux que ces documents coutiennent quoi que ce soit qui puisse justifier la rupture par 
VAngleterre du Traité Anglo-Afghan de 1855. L’Europe aura enfin Poceasion de juger jusqua’ 
quel point on peut attribuer au Cabinet du Comte Beaconsfield le réle de ‘Conservateur de Ja 
sainteté des Traités’ qu’il s’est si délibérément octroyé depuis truis aus.” 


{ cely ] 


No. 1011, dated St. Petersburgh, 20th December 1879 


From— 
ee Lory Avavetus Lortus, Her Majesty’s Ambasaador at St Petersb: 
o—Manquis or Sarrsnuny, Secretary of Stute for Foreign Affairs oe 


I wave the honor to inclose to Your Lordship, in translation |) 


from the Golos of this day, whi : y Mr. Michell, an arti 
ich t ; : ell, an article 
apondentat Kalil Ys contains a letter, dated the 7, October, from its corre- 


Extract from the Golos of December 20th, 1879. 


(Translation from the Russian.) 


Tus Golos (No. 839) of the °-th D 
P 36" ecember 1878 contains the follow) 
the er October last, from its correspondent at Kabul :—- i ea a 


“ As a caravan js to start to-morrow or i 
Side ne hey eae the day after, I shall communicate some extracts 


£S General Stoletoff’s Mi i h —_ x d th 
1ssion entered Kab e c 1 Ful under 7 
ul on t 10th August e circu mstances 


already described, and was lodged in the Bala-Hissar palace ial vi 
of the Russians to the Amir was made on the dlloning dey the “13th Jay Fe gc ie 
of the Mission were in gala unif n ar pale eta 
i g iniform, and although the Amir’s palace was only about 50 
fathoms sietent they Ervoeesel ye horseback to it, escorted by twelve Cossacks ans detach 
f Afghan guards. The Amir received the Mission on a i : 
garden, and which served as a hall of audience. ‘The reception tack flies inthe ce SEs ; 
few high functionaries. On the presentation of each member of the Mission the Aiko a 
him some compliment, or made a jocose remark. ‘Thus, on presentation of Malevinski ira 
was attached to the Mission as English interpreter, the Amir, with a simulation of anxie : 
said he hoped that Malevinski, as an Englishman and interpreter, was not the bearer of a 
and sword through Afghanistan. » . 2). >. The Amir shook hands with each member 
as he was presented by General Stoletoff, retaining his seat on a gilt chair. The Amir was 
very amiable with all. . . . . . The audience lasted about an hour, the conversation 
being very, animated and on many topics. . . . . . In the sean the town 
brilliantly illuminated, and there was a display of fireworks and Bengal lights. sca 


aiat Jul sien pos 
“On the ssraagam 2 noon, the highest Afghan dignitaries—the Vizier, Dabir-ul-Mulk, 


aud some others—came to inquire after the health of the members of the Missi i 

exchanged compliments, the Vizier and General Stoletoff were left alone for the ce 
negotiation. This order of things was generally observed during the succeeding days; the 
Vizier and Dabir-ul-Mulk used to appear about midday, and work at the Treaty with Stoletoff 
Stoletoff went several times to the Amir, especially when a difficulty arose between the ne 4 
tiators. The Treaty had general reference to the Afghan system of administration, to fhe 
question of succession, the recognition by Russia of the existing political régimé in ‘Afghan- 
istan, &e. As regards the conclusion of an offensive and defensive alliance between Russia and 
Afghanistan, this is a pure invention on the part of the English journalists, who made an 
elephant out of a fly. I can positively assert that there is nothing of the kind in the Treaty; 
nevertheless, Russia in this Treaty binds herself morally to support the integrity and in- 


dependence of Afghanistan. . . . . 
“The correspondent then describes the illness and treatment of Abdulla Khan and bis 


subsequent death. 
“The labours of General Stoletoff and the Afghan representatives proceeded from day to 


day, but several drafts of the Treaty had to be made before a final understanding was arrived 


at. 
(On the conclusion of the negotiations Shere Ali Khan informed General Stoletoff he had 
received information that the English were also desirous of sending a Mission to Kabul, and 
that they wanted to know whether the Amir would receive it. At the same time the Amir 
observed that, in his opinion, the English had nothing to do in Kabul, and that he therefore 
intended to refuse the English request. The Amir, however, asked General Stoletoff’s advice 
as to the course he should pursue in the case. General Stoletoff gave an evasive reply, which 
was neither of an affirmative nor yet ofa negative nature. He, nevertheless, gave the Amir 
to understand that the simultaneous presence of the Missions of two States, which were in 
almost hostile relations with each other, would not be very convenient. Thereupon the Amir 


decided to answer by a refusal. 

¥ * * * 
ust, General Stoletoff, accompanied by the doctor and escorted by ten 
d, which place we hear he reached on the ;4,th September, after a 
and estending over 1,300 _versts. The following 
1—Colonel Rozgouoff, Benderski (topographer), 
ff and Zaman Bek, with eleven Cossacks and 


* * * : 


“On the 42th Aug 
Cossacks, left for Tashken 
fatiguing journey of twenty-two days, 
members of the Mission still remains at Kabu 
Malevinski (interpreter), Sub-Lieutenants Nazaro: 


attendants.” 


APPENDIX XLIII. 


INSTRUCTIONS, DATED lira APRIL 1879, TO MAJOR CAVAGNARI, IN THE EVENT OF A 
BRITISH MISSION PROCEEDING TO KABUL TO ARRANGE THE TERMS OF PEACE, 


[Referred to in paragraph 180, Chapter IX.] 


No. 1194.E.P., dated Camp Lahore, 11th April 1879. 


From—A. C. Lyat1, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
To—Masor P. L. N. Cavaonant, C.S.1., Officer on Special Duty, Jelalabad. 


Tux overtures for peace made, through you, to the British Government by Sirdar Yakub 
Khan of Kabul, have now reached a stage at which there is some prospect of settling 
a basis for the formal negotiation of a Treaty. The whole correspondence on this subject has 
passed through your hands; and a very brief recapitulation of it will sufficiently define the 
situation of affairs to which it has contributed, and on which I am now to furnish you with 
instructions from the Viceroy. 


On the 20th February, Sirdar Yakub Khan addressed to you a letter expressive of bis 
desire for a reconciliation with the British Government, and the cessation of hostilities between 
India and Afghanistan. To this letter, in which the Sirdar enquired whether the differences 
between this Government and that of the late Amir were susceptible of pacifie adjustment, 
you replied on the 7th March. Your reply conveyed to His Highness the Viceroy’s acknow- 
ledgment of his expressions of anxiety for the renewal of friendship, and communicated to 
him the preliminary conditions upon which the Viceroy would be prepared to entertain nego- 


tiations for the conclusion eace. 
1—The Amir of Kabul must renounce all claim to i Enibe oa ee 


authority over the Khaibar and Michni Passes lending from 
Jelolabad into the Peshawur district, and over the indepen- 
dent tribes inhabiting the territory directly connected with 
these Pusses. 

2,—The district of Kuram, from Thull to the crest of the 
Shutargardan Pass, and the districts of Pishin and Sibi, will 
remain under the protection and control of the British Govern- 
ment. 

In the next place, the foreign relations of the Kabul Govern- 
ment wust be henceforth conducted in accordance with the 
advice and wishes of the British Government; and European 
British officers, acercdited to the Kabul Government, must be 
permitted to reside, with suitable personal guards, wt such 
places in Afghanistan as way hereafter be determined upon. 


“venience of reference. 


conditions are cited marginally for con- 
The Sirdar an- 
swered your above-mentioned letter on the 
12th March. He assented to the control 
of his foreign relations by the British 
Government, and to the residence of a 
British representative at Kabul; but he 
did not assent to the territorial arrange- 
ments constituting the Viceroy’s third 
preliminary condition. You were conse- 
quently instructed to send the Sirdar 


another letter, advising him to reconsider 
this last-mentioned point; and you were at the same time authorized to ascertain, through 
your messenger, whether His Highness was disposed to invite to Kabul a British officer for 
personal conference on the subject of it, and with a view to the early removal, if possible, of 


all remaining impediments to a re-establishment of friendly relations between the two Govern- 
ments. 


You have since received, early in April, a further letter from the Sirdar, in which he 
earnestly reiterates the assurance of his desire for the friendship of the British Government, 
but again declares his inability to accept the territorial condition. 


The letter ends, however, with offer to receive a British Envoy at Kabul. This invita- 
tion the Viceroy has resolved to accept, if satisfied that it has been made in good faith, and 
that arrangements can be concluded for the proper reception and adequate security of the 
British Envoy. You have accordingly been instructed to send Bakhtiar Khan to Kabul for 
the purpose of making such arrangements with the Sirdar. And, if these arrangements are 
satisfactory, you will, yourself, proceed to Kabul, as the Viceroy’s Envoy. You are hereby 
invested with full powers to treat with the Ruler of Kabul on behalf of the Government of 
India; and I am directed to communicate to you the following instructions for your guidance. 


It should be your endeavour, in the first place, to induce Sirdar Yakub Khan, by 
argument and explanation, to accept the territorial condition, as originally communicated 
to His Highness; and thus to clear the way for negotiation upon the basis already laid 
down. As regards the districts of Pishin, Sibi, and Kuram, the simplest, and ultimately 
most satisfactory, settlement would probably be their absolute cession, by Treaty, to the 
British Government. In the demand, however, which has reference to these districts, 
the object sought by the British Government is not the acquisition of territory, or revenue, 
but the military command of the great Passes between India and Afghanistan. You are, 
consequently, empowered to explain, or modify, this demand to whatever extent, and in 


whatever manner, you may deem desirable, provided always that the primary and essential 
object of it is fully secured. 


Your recent visit to Lahore has placed you in complete possession of the Viceroy’s views 
and intentions in reference to this most important condition ; and to your discretion in carrying 
them out His Excellency accords, with confidence, the widest possible latitude. 
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If in ony form which sufficiently secures the object of them, Sirdar Yakuh Khan 
eventually accepts the conditions essential to satisfactory relations between this Government 
and his own, you will proceed to the negotiation of a2 Treaty for the formal record. and 
practical application of the principles embodied in those conditions. TI inclose a draft project 
of Treaty which may be useful to you as an Aide Memoire in the negotiation of such an 
instrument; and I am to add some explanatory remarks and observations upon the relative 
value attached by the Government of India to the several provisions it contains, 


The first two Articles are merely formal. 


The 3rd Article, which stipulates for an amnesty, is in substance essential, and the 
wording given in the draft should be adhered to as closely as possible. It may be necessary 
to explain to the Kabul Government that this condition is inseparable from the conclusion of 
any agreement with the Government of India. 


To the 4th Article the Sirdar has already unreservedly agreed. 


The 5th Article should not be proposed or suggested by you; but it may be accorded, if 
the Sirdar expresses special anxiety for the recognition of his selected heir by the British 
Government, and if the negotiations are proceeding upon a footing of mutual confidence. 
In that case, this Article should be treated as a concession of much personal value to the Ruler 
of Kabul. You will be careful to explain that the Government of India is prepared to recog- 
nize the heir chosen by the acknowledged Ruler, provided that the Ruler’s choice is not 
distinctly opposed to the national will, or to the known rules and principles which have always 
governed successions in the Kabul dynasty. But thatif notwithstanding the advantage he 
will necessarily derive from our public recognition of his legitimate claim to it, the heir, thus 
chosen, eventually proves incapable of maintaining his throne, the Indian Government will 
not interfere by force of arms to reinstate him. 


The 6th and 7th Articles may be noticed together. In regard to the former, the Sirdar 
has at present consented only to the residence of a British Representative at Kabul. But you 
will explain to His Highness the strong motives which have induced the British Government 
to desire the presence of an Agent at Herat, and the extent to which the effectual protection 
of his own frontier, in that direction, must necessarily depend on this arrangement, when the 
foreign relations of His Highness have been placed under the control of the British Govern- 
ment. You will also intimate that the right to place Agents at other places on the Afghan 
frontier will be exercised with due regard to the condition of the country, the extent of the 
Amir’s authority, and the general aspect of affairs upon the borders of his kingdom. 


Article 7 must be understood as guaranteeing to the Resident at Kabul reasonable freedom 
of movement, and reasonable intercourse with the inhabitants of Kabul and its environs. 


Articles 8, 9, 10 stipulate for commercial facilities and for telegraph lines, It is of 
great importance to profit by the opportunity which a new Treaty will afford for opening the 
trade between the two couutries, regulating the duties, and protecting the main thorough- 


fares. 

The 11th Article restores to Kabul all the territory now in possession of our armies, 
except those districts which, in one form or another, must remain under our direct control and 
protection, for the permanent security of our own frontier. As regards the evacuation of the 
country restored, I am to observe that although it will be carried out as epelinethy as is 
possible with due regard to military necessities and the health of our troops, t is operation 
may probably be delayed till the autumn, and will in any case be dependent oa que state of the 
country at the time, and the Kabul Government’s due observance of its Treaty engage- 


ments. 


By the 12th Article it is proposed t 
in the Treaty, through the guarantee, which 
ment, for the payment of their customary allowances. 


d to give some of the leading Sirdars a direct interest 
they will thus obtain from the British Govern- 


The 13th and final Article empowers you,if you think fit, to agree to ie manip) sabaldy 
from the British Government to the Kabul Ruler. Possibly the question as ee - y ey 
‘ ver be raised at Kabul; and in aay case your treatment of it will depen jee aeareinsale 
mange in which the other subjects for negotiation shall have been ape yout aliens 
in the good faith and stability = pee ee oe Cid ee ee co esl Le y a 

i t should not exceed 12 lakus; and, j : Next 

seen er ie A ecath ta the Tiealy the foreguing Article regarding the payments to the Sirdars, 
it vay Tok be worth while to give the full sum. dapierea casa! 

I inclose a letter from the Viceroy addressed to Yakub pia uy A iat Me Dae 
dependencies. ‘This letter is a reply to the letter in which Yale area Reeaeate by ae 
Tew of the death of the late Amir Shere Ali Khan, and his a n i a aie wielak LAR 
he and people of the country. ‘The opportunity has been cas ae deyuted ts Kabal 
his offer 45 nace a Mission has been aceepted, and that you have 


with full powers to act un behalf of the Government of India. 
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Draft project of Treaty. 


The following Articles of a Treaty for the restoration of peace and amicable relations have 


been agreed upon between the British Government and the Amin Manomep Yaxup 
Kuan, Amir of Kabul and its dependencies :— 


ARTICLE 2. 


From the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the present Treaty there shall be 
perpetual peace and friendship between the British Government on the one part, and His 
Highness the Amir of Kabul and its dependencies, and his successors, on the other. 


AnTICLE 8. 


His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &., engages immediately on the exchange of the 
ratifications of this Treaty, to publish a full and complete amnesty, absolving all his subjects 
from any responsibility for intercourse with, or assistance to, the British Forces during the 


war, and to guarantee and protect all persons of whatever degree from punishment or molest- 
ation on that account. 


AnrTicLe 4, 


His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &e., agrees to conduct his relations with Foreign States, 
in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British Government. His Highness the 
Amir will enter into no engagements with Foreign States, aud will not take up arms agaiust 
any Foreign State, except with the concurrence of the British Government. 


ARTICLE 5, 


The British Government further engages to recognize the Heir-Presumptive and successor 
designate to the present Amir, who may hereafter be nominated by His Highness and duly 
and formally declared as such, according to the custom of the country. And the British 
Government will consider the beir so nominated and declared to be the legitimate ruler of 
Kabul and its dependencies from the time of his accession to the throne. 


ARTICLE 6. 


With a view to the maintenance of the direct and intimate relations now established 
between the British Government and His Highness the Amir of Kabul and for the better 
protection of the frontiers of His Highness’ dominions, it is agreed that a British Representa- 
tive shall reside at Kabul, with a suitable escort and place of residence appropriate to his rank 
and dignity. It is also agreed that the British Government shall have the right to depute 
British Agents with suitable escorts to reside at Herat and other places upon the Afghan 
frontier, whensoever and for whatever period this may be considered necessary by the British 
Government in the interests of both States. His Highness the Amir of Kabul may on his 
part depute an Agent to reside at the Court of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
and at such other places in British India as may be similarly agreed upon, 


ARTICLE 7, 


His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &c., guarantees the personal safety and honourable 
treatment of British Agents within bis jurisdiction; and the British Government on its part 
undertakes that its Agents shall in no way interfere with the internal administration of His 
Highness’ dominions. 


ARTICLE 8, 


His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &c., undertakes on behalf of himself and his succes- 
sors, to offer no impediment to British subjects peacefully trading within his dominions so long 
as they do so with the permission of the British Government, and in accordance with such 
arrangements as may be mutually agreed upon from time to time between the two Govern- 
ments. 


ARTICLE 9. 


In order that the passage of trade between the territories of the British Government and 
of the Amir of Kabul may be open and uninterrupted, His Highness the Amir of Kabul 
agrees to use his best endeavours to ensure the protection of traders and to facilitate the transit 
of goods along certain routes to be selected within his dominions. The routes thus selected 
shall be improved and maintained in such manner as the two Governments may decide to be 
most expedient for the genera] convenience of traffic, and under such financial arrangements 
as may be mutually determined upon between them. The arrangements made for the selection 
of these routes, for their maintenance and security, and for the settlement of the duties to be 
levied upon merchandize carried over these routes, and for the general protection and develop- 
ment of trade with, and through the dominions of His Highness, are stated in a separate 
annexure to this Treaty. 
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Articue 10. 


With a view to facilitate communications between the alli : 
develop intercourse and commercial relations between the ee coverniuenis an to aid and 
that such lines of telegraph as may be necessary for that purpose, shall with ihe ey ree 
Amir of Kabul, be. from time to time constructed by, and at the cost of, the B ee the 
ment, in the territorics of His Highness; and the Amir of Kabul hereb und tak a 
vide for the proper protection of all such wires. RELAIERS: ‘hoy gre 


Anticte 11. 


In consideration of the renewal of a friendly alliance between the two St i 

been sttested and secured by the foregoing Artidles, the British ao vivo ie 
Highness the Amir of Kabul, &c., the towns of Kandabar and Jelalabad, with all the territo 
now in possession of the British armies, excepting the districts of Kuram, Pishin, and Siby 
His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &c., agrees on his part that the districts of Kuram and 
Pishin, according to the limits defined in the schedule annexed, shall remain under the protec- 
tion and administrative control of the British Government; and that the jurisdiction of the 
Amir of Kabul, &c., over the district of Sibi, shall be transferred to the British Government; 
His Highness the Amir also renounces all claim to authority over the Khaibar and Michnt 
Passes leading from Jelalabad into the Peshawur District, and over the independent tribes 
inbabiting the territory directly connected with these Passes. 


ArtIcLe 12. 


His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &c., agrees that the allowances which have been custom- 
arily paid to certain Chiefs and Sirdars in Afghanistan, for the protection and tranquillity of 
certain parts of the country under their superintendence, shall continue to be paid to them in 
accordance with the schedule annexed to this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 13. 


For the further support of His Highness the Amir in the recovery and maintenance of his 
legitimate authority, and in consideration of the efficient fulfilment in their entirety of the 
engagements stipulated by the foregoing Articles, the British Government agrees to pay to His 
Highness the Amir and to his successors an annual subsidy of . 


APPENDIX XLIV. 


COLLECTION OF PAPERS RELATING TO THE AMIR’S RECEPTION AT GANDAMAK AND THE 
NEGOTIATIONS WHICH PRECEDED THE CONCLUSION OF THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


[Referred to in paragraph 182, Chapter IX.] 


Memorandum on the visit of AMriz ManHomep Yaxus Kaan to Lizutenant-Generat Sir S, Browne and 
Mason Cavaanant, dated 9th May 1879. 


Ir having been arranged with His Highness that he should pay a return visit to Lieutenant- 
General Sir S. Browne, K.C.8.I., C.B., V.C., and Major Cavagnani, C.S.I., Mr. Jenkyns, C.S., 
Political Assistant, and Captain Hamilton, Aide-de-Camp to General Sir S. Browne, proceeded 
at 4 o’clock p.u., with an escort of the 11th Prince of Wales’ Own Lancers, to the camp of 
His Highness to accompany him to the Durbar tent. 


2. A guard of honor of the 51st King’s Own Light Infantry was in attendance and 
presented arms on arrival and departure of His Highness. 


3. A salute of 21 guns was fired on the arrival and departure of His Highness from the 
British camp. 


4, After some ordinary remarks and inquiries after health (during which His Highness 
alluded to his imprisonment and the injurious efiects it had produced on his health, which made 


him feel slightly indisposed yesterday evening) the Lieutenant-General introduced the under- 
mentioned officers to His Highness — 


Major-General Maunsell, C.B. (Commanding, R.E). 

Brigadier-General Appleyard, C.B. (Commanding, 3rd Brigade). 
Brigadier-General Macpherson, C.B., V.C. (Commanding, 1st Brigade). 
Brigadicr-General Gough, C.B., V.C. (Commanding, Cavalry Brigade). 
Brigadier-General Tytler, C.B., V.C. (Commanding, 2nd Brigade). 
Colonel Williams, C.B. (Commanding, Artillery). 


Colonel Macgregor, C.8.1., C.1.E. (Assistant Adjutant-General and Assistant Quarter- 
master-General), 

Major Sanford, R.E. (Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General). 

Major Smith (Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General). 

Captain Hamilton (Aide-de-Camp to Lieutenant-General). 

5. His Highness requested the interpreter (Mr. Jenkyns) to ask after the health of the 
officers, and to say that he feared they must have had a rough life since they entered Afghan- 
istan. 

6. After a short interval Major Cavagnari said :— 


I take the opportunity of introducing to Your Highness certain gentlemen who are the 
representatives of the principal newspapers in England. Your Highness is perhaps aware of 
the deep interest that the British nation takes in all matters connected with literature and in 
the fine arts, and also in reporting correctly all important current events, and I feel sure Your 
Highness will be glad to permit the gentlemen I have alluded to, to be presented to you. 


7. The undermentioned gentlemen were presented to His Highness :— 


* Introduced with the officers.—(Sd.) N.C. Lieutenant-General Vaughan,* C.B. (Tzmes). 
Mr. Simpson (Special Artist for the [ddustrated London News). 
Mr. Villiers (Special Artist for the Graphie). 


+ Invited, but was unavoidably prevented Mr. Browne + (Correspondent for the Standard and Civil 
from attending.—(Sd.) N.C. and Military Gazette (Lahore). 

8. His Highness remarked that he knew the [é/ustrated London News (which he pronounced 
in English) very well. His Highness was then informed that the J2/ustrated London News and 
the Graphic were the best illustrated papers in England, if not in the whole world, and that at 
all important ceremonies a representative was always sent if possible. 


9. After tea had been served, His Highness arose and took his departure. Both on arrival 
and at the departure of His Highness, Lieutenant-General Sir S. Browne and Major Cavag- 
nari accompanied the Amir to and from the edge of a carpet which led from the door of the 
Durbar tent to the roadway, 


10. The same ceremony was observed in conducting His Highness to his camp as was 
carried out on his leaving his camp. 


Camp Sarep Sane, (8d.) N. Cavaanant, Major, 
9th May 1879. Political Officer. 
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[ Conriventtat. ] 


Memorandum of a personal interview botw is Hi 
een His Highness the Amir of Kabul 
at Safed Sang, on Saturday, the 10th May so. Peer CRT, 


Puesent: 


His Hiauness tHE AMIR. 
Masor Cavaanart, C.S.I. 
Mr. Jenkyns, Secretary and Interpreter. 


Major Cavagnari began b iri i 

C \ : y enquiring what news the A i 
Badakshan, informing him that we had heard through ie Boh a Sie ath ae a 
sources, that the country was in a state of great confusion d fee et et 
been expelled by the inhabitants, and the guns taken from fea: abiene: Sebel incops. Bad 


His Highness admitted that there had been so i i 
professed himself quite able to put an end to them if sok eer ite teh Gee - 
ane were adjusted. He said that the people of Badakshan had been very much Sieasci he 
eir late Governor, and that it had been decided to appoint Sultan Murad Khan of ott ie sy 
Governorship of the country. ‘The inhabitants, however, wished to have a ee ne 
Governors, but to have one of themselves set up over them under the suzeraint: f the Ruler of 
Kabul. His Highness said he was resolved not to accede to this wish Sh ss alert 


Major Cavagnari tuen proceeded to review the positi 

Cay ' i f E ia i 

Central Asia, with special reference to Afghanistan. He said. that we pone a es os 

much as possible the day when the frontiers of England and Russia should be contarcnlshe a 

Asia, on account of the necessity that would then arise for the maintenance of large sailttaty 

forces even in time of peace. He informed the Amir that Russia had insiilentalle ro sae 

es ian a ge. My ae Afghanistan—England taking one share and iis the 

other—but that the British Government had r rai iti 

Sn Eee 1 refused to entertain the proposition for two 
Firstly, bec ‘i i i i 

pee ip ause England was then under friendly relations with the Amir Shere Ali 
Secondly, because she had no desire to hasten the time wh i 

European powers should be conterminous iu Asia. ee eee 


Major Cavagnari added that the present war had dissi i i 

; pated the mistaken not 

certain prone m India a aoe that we were the weaker power and were afraid ey 
in opposition to Russia; for, to this war we had really thrown di th i 
while she refused to take it up. Ee Ee eee etele 

His Higbness the Amir replied that he did not see any ad i i 
\ y advantage in lengthened all 

to Russia and her policy, because, for his part, he had not the least intention or wviah tolenter 
into any communications with that Power. His father, Amir Shere Aii Khan, he said, had not 
any desire to throw himself into the arms of Russia; but that when he fell out with the British 
Government, he was obliged to have recourse to Russia. His intention, he believed, was to go 
to St. Petersburgh, and there, by means of a Congress, obtain a reconciliation with the British 


Government. 

Major Cavagnari then came to the point of the conditions on which peace could now be 
arranged between His Highness and the British Government. He remarked that His High. 
ness had accepted two out of the three fundamental conditions, and he wished to know what 
difficulty he had in acceding to the third condition, viz., that which referred to the re-adjustment 


of the frontiers. 

The Amir replied that he considered that his honor was involved in the relinquishment of 
Afghan territory ; he did not think of the pecuniary loss which he would suffer; but he feared 
that he would be disgraced in the eyes of the Afghans if he accepted such 2 condition. 

Major Cavagnari said that the territory which the British Government proposed to annex 
had been taken from tke late Amir Shere Ali Khan, and that it did not appear how His High- 
ness, the present Amir, would be disgraced if the British Government refused to relinquish it. 

His Highness answered that his Government is a poor weak one, scarcely fit to be styled 
a Government, and that he had left Kabul and come down to Gandamak, hoping that such an 
exhibition of trust in the generosity of the British Government would be rewarded by the 
yelinquishment of the territorial condition in toto; but if that were not obtained, what could he 
say to the people of Kabul that he had gained by his visit? 

British Government might be satisfied 


Major Cavagnari pointed out that although the t 
with the friendly assurances of the Amir Yakub Khan, yet, as he was mortal and would in the 


ordinary course of nature die (an event which, he hoped, was long distant), the Government 
could not consent to abandon the absolute control of the Passes into Afghanistan, as past 
experience had shown that on the death of the Kabul ruler disorganization in the affairs of the 
kingdom had generally taken place, and that this was special reason why the positions 
necessary for the protection of the British Indian frontier could not be permitted to remain 
dependent on the friendship of any Ruler of Kabul. 
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Major Cavaguari also pointed out the advantages to the Amir himself from the occupation 
® Thie was not enid in an abrupt Of the Peiwar, &c., by British troops, but His Highness said he 
mane as if the Amir declined todis- did not wish to discusy the advantages or disadvantages of 
cuss the malter. He desired to trust this condition*—he earnestly hoped that the Briti Y 
: ; : $ a ritish Govern- 
to pleading for better terms.—N.C. ment would not insist upon it. 


; His Highness requested that it should be clearly and concisely stated to him, cither in 
writing or verbally, what the territorial demands of the British Government were. 


Major Cavagnari informed His Highness that whereas the British Government might 
have been expected to occupy Dakka or Basawul for the protection of the Khaibar and Michni 
Passes, it had been determined, if a fricudly alliance should be effected with the Kabul ruler 
not to advance beyond Lundikotal. The whole of the Jelalabad distiict would be restored to 
the Amir, and the country adjoining the Khaibar and Michni Passes would coutinue, as hereto- 
fore, to be considered independent territory, beyond the contro] of the Kabul ruler. 


With respect to Kuram, the Government had definitely decided to have a cantonment on 
the Peiwar Kotal. 


On the Kandahar side, the whole of the Kandahar district would be restored to the Amir; 
but the districts of Pishin and Sibi would not be relinquished. 


His Highness, after hearing this statement, said that he would take time to consider his 
reply, as it was obviously not a matter in which he could give an answer on the spot. 


Major Cavagnari then asked the Amir how he would like that the districts of Pishin and 
Sibi should be merely assigned by His Highness to the British Government, the surplus 
revenue being paid to His Highness, but the administration being in the hands of the British 
Government. ‘The districts would still remain, nominally, part of His Highness’ dominions, 
but be entirely managed by the British authorities. 


Major Cavagnari said that he asked this question merely on his own part without implying 
that it was the intention of Government to adopt any such proposal. 


His Highness answered that he would take time to consider this proposal also. 
The interview then ended. 


Sarep Sane, i (Sd.) W. JENKYNS, 


The 10th May 1879. On Special Duty. 


Telegram, dated 10th May 1879. 


From—Masor Cavacnakt, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


I nap two hours’ personal interview with Amir this morning. The fact of my having 
succeeded in breaking ground without any of the Amir’s councillors being present is important 
as indicating a determination on my part to deal directly with the Amir whenever I deem it 
expedient to do so. ; 


After reviewing briefly the situation of the Central Asian question, I went straight to 
the point regarding the territorial demands. The Amir pleaded hard and earnestly that the 
Government should take no territory from him, and urged that it was to obtain this conces- 
sion that he came ip person. I replied that however much the British Government trustedh is 
assurances of friendship, the question of bis death in the ordinary course of nature had to be 
considered, and consequently Government could never permit its absolute control of the 
Passes to depend on the life of any Amir of Kabul, and that this resolution is justified from 
the experience of the disturbances which have always arisen on the death of the Ruler of 
the country. The Amir asked what he could show to the people of Afghanistan as his 
gain by coming to plead in person. I replied that there would be many things. I said 
that in order to command the Michni and Khaibar Passes, it would have been considered 
necessary to place a cautonment at Dakka or Bassauli, but that the Government not having 
had any quarrel with him, and in consideration of his assurances of friendship, did not desire 
to annex an inch of the Jelalabad district, and would therefore be contented with a position 
on the Lundikotal—an arrangement which would be effected with the independent Khaibaris, 
who alone are entitled to be consulted. I consider Amir was pleased at this and secretly 
expected it. 


As regards Kuram, I said that the British Government has decided to have a canton- 
ment on the Peiwar, and that I had not discretionary powers in the matter, but that if the 
Amir would let me know how I could achieve the Government object and at the same time 
make it palatable to him, I would do all in my power for him. 


As regards Pishin and Sibi, I asked how he would like these districts to be treated 
as assigned districts, the British Government paying him surplus revenues. 1 said that I 
could not say positively that the Government would agree to this, but that if I would report 
that he considered thie a friendly concession, it might perhaps be arranged. Amir said (he 
would) think over the matter. ; 


On the whole, the interview was as satisfactory as could have been expected for a first 
interview, and it had the advantage of being free from interruptions by Daud Shah. I was 
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disappointed with Yakub Khan’s acquaintance with State affaira; his arguments were weak 
(and) easily answered. I think, however, it is likely that he would in time submit to the 
personal influence of a British officer. 


_ My next plan is to arrange a personal interview with Daud Shah and Mustaufi; at first 
receiving them together ; afterwards, separately. ; 


Telegram, dated 13th May 1879. 


From—Masor Cavaanant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 


I nave bad some very satisfactory conversations with Daud Shah and (the) Mustaufi. 
The former, outwardly at, all events, has changed his tone. Both promised to do all in their power 
to persuade (the) Amir to agree to the bases of hegotiations. Yakub Khan had commenced 
to take the peevish tone I feared he might adopt, and proposed writing to me to eay he could 
not return to Kabul unless the whole Afghan territory was restored, and that if his request 
was uot aeceded to, he would wish to proceed to England as our pensioner: part of this is of 
course mere acting, and I expect he will yield after a little. 


I have explained to his Ministers the risk that will be run if complications in Turkistan 
and Badakshan provinces are allowed to remain unsettled, and I also (hinted) at the designe of 
Persia who apparently desired to take advantage of the unsettled state of affairs in Afghanistan 
to extend her frontier in the Herat and Seistan direction. 


I will arrange for an interview with Amir for to-morrow, when I hope something satigfac- 
tory may be arrived at. 


Telegram, dated 13th May 1879. 


From—Masor Cavacnagt, Safed Sung, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


' Hap two hours’ interview with Amir this afternoon. As Mustanfi requested me to give 
him a little more time in which to influence Amir, conversation was only on general Central 
Asian subjects. 

Khost was not mentioned in the general territorial demand, and I presume that the Gov- 
ernment has no intention with reference to it. I have not even hinted at the concession to 
treat Kuram as assigned district. I should like to induce Amir to leave territorial settlement 
in my hands and then gain his gratitude by making the said concession. 


Mustaufi told Bakhtiar that if friendship was established, Amir would take our advice 
regarding strength of his army, administrative reforms, &, ; and that his first step would be 
to visit his frontier, accompanied by British officers. 


Telegram, dated 14th May 1879. 


From—Masor CavaGnart, Safed Sang, 

To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 

illing to give way about retention or minor occupation of any part 
of Afghan territory. He adheres with almost childish perverseness to the argument that 


because he has come to negotiate for peace, (the) British Government should revert to the 


i i i rt ip without requiring an 
| o ante bellum, and trust entirely to his promise of friendship wit quiring any 
a aciacanee for good faith. I cannot believe he will persist in a course which under 


isti ‘airs 1 anistan must be rapidly and completely ruinous to him, but Afghans 
Pasa here I have informed TTustané that earl y decision is expected. 
Mustaufi said to Bakhtiar, “you can judge of the condition of Afghanistan, when the 
inexperienced Yakub Khan is the ablest of the Barakaai nobility. nhcts 
Assuming it to be absolutely necessary to prevent break with vee Eases _ e oe 
ment prepared to give up Pishin and Sibi absolutely, and be ae Ab eek any Fe ible 
on the Peiwar and Lundikotal, treating Kuram as assigne rict, giving 
surplus revenues ? 


Amir still appears unw 


Cipher telegram, dated 16th May 1879. 


From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Masoz Cavaenari. 


Clear the Line.—Your telegram 14th. The right t 
in Pishin and Sibi with control of necessary communica 


cannot give way. 


o maintain at pleasure military garrisons 
tions is an essential point on which we 
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Cipher telegram, dated 16th May 1879. 


From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Masor Cavacnaki. 


Clear the Line.—In continuation of my telegram this day. You will understand that our 
control of administration of these districts is very desirable, and should be obtained if possible. 
The distinction between this and military garrison may make little difference to Yakub. 


Telegram, dated 15th May 1879. 


From—Masorn Cavaenani, Safed Sang, 
To—Forcign Secretary, Simla. 


Amir sent Daud Shab and (the) Mustaufi to me this afternoon as a final effort to obtain 
further relaxation on the territorial demand. I explained the great concession already granted 
about Pishin and Sibi, by which they would remain part of Afghanistan, though administered by 
British agency. I have not disclosed the additional concession sanctioned. On the Kuram 
side, I said that the British Government would forego all demand regarding Khost, provided 
(the) Amir by good government of the (?) district, secured the flank of the Kuram commu- 
ications from annoyance. . 


I think that the struggle is nearly over: once Yakub Khan gives way on the territorial 
point, remainder of the Treaty will not occupy much time. 


Cipher telegram, dated 15th May 1879. 


From—Masozr Cavaanari, Safed Sang, 
To—Viceroy, Simla. 


Wits reference to Your Lordship’s letter of 16th Apri] and Secretary of State’s telegram 
sanctioning protection to Amir of Kabul against external aggression, I propose to word the 
clause as follows :— 


Begins—The British Government undertakes to protect the territories of the Amir of 
Kabul from foreign aggression, by money, arms, or troops according as the occasion may, in 
the judgment of the British Government, require, and the Amir of Kabul, on his part, under- 
takes that he will fully acquiesce in and facilitate the despatch of British troops whether to 
Herat or any other part of his dominions for the protection of which their temporary presence 
may be requisite whenever, in the judgment of the British Government, such a measure has 
become necessary. In the event of the despatch of troops into any part of the Afghan 
territory becoming necessary, it is to be distinctly understood that the said troops will enter 
the Amit’s territories as his declared allies and under a defined obligation to withdraw there- 
from as soon as ever their presence there has effected the purpose for which alone it is agreed 
to; namely, the protection of such parts of the Amir’s territory from danger of foreign 
aggression. Ends. 


Assuming Yakub Khan to have no objection to secret Treaty, would it be better to 
embody the above in a secret Treaty, or in the public one. 


Cipher telegram, dated 16th May 1879. 


From—Forcign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Masorn CavaGnani. 


Clear the Line-—Your telegram 15th to Viceroy. Viceroy considers it will be sufficient 
to make following addition to Article 4 of draft Treaty inclosed with my letter, 11th April: 
Addition begins. On these conditions the British Government will support Amir against 
any foreign aggression with moncy, arms, and troops to be employed in whatsoever manner 
the British Government may judge best for this purpose. 


Cipher telegram, dated 16th May 1879. 
From—Viceroy, Simla, 
To—Masor Cava@naki. 
Your telegram of 15th. Military authorities attach great importance to Khost Valley. 


Was Khost understood by Amir to be included in original demand, and could control of it 
be still secured without gravely embarrassing negotiations. 


Telegram, dated 16th May 1879. 
From—Masor Cavacnanzi, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 
Hap short interview with the Amir this morning, at which I asked him to reply to terri- 


torial point. He said that there were some matters that he wished to communicate to me 
through his councillors. 
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Daud Shah and the Mustaufi visited me this afternoon. Their object was to ascertain 
what special advantages Government intended piving Yakub Khan, I replied peace and the 
friendship of the British Government through which Yakub Khan would he made the most 
powerful ruler Afghanistan has ever had; but I declined to enter into details until the bases 
of the negotiations were accepted. 


I shall press for a reply to-morrow. 


Cipher telegram, dated 17th May 1879. 
From—Foreign Seeretary, Simla, 
To—Mason Cavaanaut, Safed Sang. 


Clear the Line.—Your telegram, 15th. We understand that additional concession sanction- 
ed on Kuram side means its treatment as assigned district, and that without specific orders 
you will not relax demand to retain in some form protection and control of district. Your 
telegram, 16th, received. 


Cipher telegram, dated 17th May 1879. 
From—Masor Cavacnant, Safed Sang, 
To—Viceroy, Simla. 

Clear the Line.—Your Lordship’s telegram of last night. Quite impossible to include 
Khost in the Kuram arrangements without seriously embarrassing negotiations. It was not 
included in the formal demands made in my letter of 7th March, and although I asserted that 
it was understood to be included in the Kuram Province, Amir was disposed to regard it as a 
new condition. I therefore did not press this point. The question can only be re-opened at 
the risk of unsettling what has been effected. 


Cipher telegram, dated 17th Moy 1879, 
From—Masor Cavaanant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 

Clear the Line.—Had a personal interview with Yakub Khan this morning, no one else 
(being) present. 

After much fencing, Amir (agreed) to the following :— 

That (the) districts of Pishin, Sibi, and Kuram shall be treated as assigned, and remain 
under the management of the British Government, the surplus revenues, after deducting civil 
charges, to be paid to the Amir of Kabul. 

The Michui and Khaibar Passes to be managed by the British Government: this will 
include the Mohmand hills south of (the) Kabul river aud the tribes in the Khaibar Pass from 
Lundikotal to Jamrud. 

Amir begs as a personal favour that the administration of the Kuram district shall only 
extend to Ali Khel, and that he may be permitted to manage from that point to the crest of 
the Shuturgurdan, the British Government retaining the right to locate troops within the said 
limit, if necessity for doing so arises: Amir urges that this will prevent friction with the 
tribes beyond Ali Khel. Unless it is contemplated (to) permanently occupy up to the 
Shuturgurdan crest, there may perhaps be no objection to grant this. Early reply on this point 
(is) requested. 

Tt will be advisable to omit the concluding portion of Article 11 from the words “ Amir 
also renounces all claim” to the end of the Article. It will give us no additional hold over 
the tribes to press this point, and it will tend ‘to wound the sensitiveness of the Amir’s Afghan 
nature. Our cantonment on the Khaibar Pass will indicate per se that the Amir has no 
authority there, and the country held under British management will also be distinctly speci- 
fied. It would be somewhat of an admission that the Amir formerly bad some claim, if he 
were now required to renounce the same. I have during negotiation declined to discuss this 
point, and have treated the tribes concerned as independent. 

Regarding (?) Agency clause, Amir cousented that the British Government shall have 
right to depute European British Agents to visit the frontier of Afghanistan whenever it is 
necessary to do so, it being understood that without Amir’s consent the permanent location of 
such Agent on the frontier shall not be pressed, though Yakub Khan declares his intention 
to thoroughly meet Government’s wishes on all matters regarding the frontier of Afghanistan. 

I expect to obtain a promise that the Amir will reduce transit duty and make arrange- 
ments for the protection of traders, but he is not prepared to bind himself at once to a fixed 
tariff. As regards European British traders, it is to be understood that no Europeans are to 
enter Afghanistan without passport from the British Government after a reference to the 
Amir: this is considered necessary until (the) affairs of the country are more settled. 

I doubt possibility of obtaining Article 11 (sie). Any hint made to them has been met 
with the reply that this is interfering in the internal administration of the kingdom. Iam 
working Mustaufi to help in this matter. 

Up to the present, Amir has not hinted at dynastic guarantee. 

It has been my endeavour to secure the main objects of the Government, and at the 
same time to obtain Yakub Kban’s (consent) in a manner that will give hope that he will 
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honestly act up to them in future, This seems better than driving him to accept more strin- 
gent conditions. The policy of non-nnnexation is also adhered to, whilst material guarantees 
quite equal to annexation are secured. 


Tclegram, dated 18th May 1879. 
From—Viceroy, Simla, 
To—Mason Cavacnanl, Safed Sang. 

I corviatty congratulate you on success of your able negotiations. Arrangements 
reported in your telegram of 17th May generally satisfactory. I will communicate as quickly 
as possible instructions on points requimng them. We assume that consent to control of 
Amir’s foreign relations and English Resident at Kabul holds good. 


Telegram, dated 17th May 1879, 
From—Mason Cavaanant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 
Your clear the line telegram of to-day. The additional concession referred to that 
mentioned in your telegram, 15th. In my telegram, 15th, the words “on the Kuram side” 
commences a new sentence. 


ee 


Telegram, dated 18th May 1879. 
From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—GeEneRaL Rosgrts, Ali Khel. 

Clear the Line-—Amir earuestly desires following arrangement: that British adminis- 
tration of Kuram district shall extend only to Ali Khel, leaving in Amir’s hands manage- 
ment from Ali Khel to crest of Shuturgurdan, we retaining right to locate troops if necessary 
beyond Ali Khel and right of access to Shuturgurdan. Amir urges (that) this will prevent 
friction with tribes. We consider sufficient to hold Amir responsible and propose to agree if 
objections are not very strong. 


Your opinion required immediately in cipher. 


Cipher telegram, dated 18th May 1879. 
Frow— Masor Cavacnanyi, Safed Sang, 
To—Viceroy, Simla. 
Your Lordship’s telegram of to-day. European British Resident at Kabul and foreign 
relation clause fully agreed to. 


Telegram, dated 19th May 1879. 
From—Mason Cavaanant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 
Clear the Line.—Your cipher message of yesterday afternoon. 
I hope there will be no material alteration in the text of the Treaty you propose sending. 
I understood the draft given me had been finally decided upon with such alterations as have 
since become necessary. I have given a copy to the Amir to think over, and any serious alter- 
ation would certainly raise suspicion. 
I also hope that Military Department will decide to move back troops at once, otherwise 
I foresee a struggle on this point. Afghan suspicion as to our honest intentions I have had to 
contend against at every stage. 


Telegram, dated 18th May 1879. 
From—Genznat Ropexts, Ali Khel, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 

Ir would be preferable to retain in our hands all the country up to (the) crest of (the) 
Shuturgurdan; but I see no cogent reason against British administration being limited by 
Karaktiga, sixteen miles beyond Anik, six miles short of (the) Shuturgurdan. Karaktiga 1s 
boundary between Jajis and Ghilzais. It is politically important to have complete hold of 
Jajis, who are Sunnis, not Shiahs: this we should not have by stopping short at Ali Khel. 
The Shamu Khel is the most powerful section of Jajis; they occupy from Kermanuo, south of 
Ali Khel to Rokian and Drekula, and have always held Jajithana, the principal post in the 
Hazardarakht, two miles this side of Karaktiga. Ali Khel, in fact, juts into the heart of the 
Shamu Khel country, part of which would be under British, part under Afghan rule. At Karaktiga, 
the Pass leading from Mongals, Jadrans, and Ghilzais, joins Hazardarakht. I proposed build- 
ing a thana there to command this important Pass. This thana would clearly define boundary 
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between British and Afghan administration. During an ordinary winter, it will be scarcely 
possible to keep troops at Ali Khel, and yet I don’t see how we can leave it unoccupied, unless 
whole of Jaji country is under our control. One section, the Ahmad Khel, still hold aloof ; 
and if Amir has power over any portion of Jajis, much trouble will ensue. Amir well knows 
that power limiting our administration to Ali Khel would give bim complete control over Jaji 
tribe —means eventually influence over Mongal and other independent tribes. 


In my opinion it is essential for peace in Kuram that Amir should have nothing whatever 
to do with Jaji tribe, 


Cipher telegram, dated 18th May 1879. 


From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Mason Cavaanant, Safed Sang. 

Roserts telegraphs :—No cogent reason against British administration being limited by 
Karaktiga, six miles short of Shuturgurdan. Karaktiga is boundary between Jajis and 
Ghilzais. Politically important to have complete hold of Jajis. This we should not have by 
stopping short at Ali Khel. Shamu Khel, most powerful section of Jajis, occupy from south 
of Ali Khel to Rokian and Drekula, and have always held Jajithana, principal post in Hazar- 
darakht. At Karaktiga the Pass leading from Mongals, Jadrans, and Ghilzais joins Hazar- 
darakht. I propose building thana there to command this important Pass. This would clearly 
define boundary between British and Afghan administration; otherwise Jajis will be partly 
under British, partly under Amir’s jurisdiction, and much trouble will ensue in Hariob valley, 
as troops can hardly be kept at Ali Khel during winter. In my opinion it is essential for 
peace in Kuram that Amir should have nothing to do with Jajis. 


Cipher telegram, dated 20th May 1879. 


From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Masoz Cavaenant, Safed Sang. 


Clear the Line-—Your telegram, 17th, considered in Council. We agree to treat Pishin, 
Sibi, and Kuram as assigned; but regarding Pishin, our arrangements for passage of troops, 
whenever required, by Thul Chotiali must not be interfered with. We also admit as regards 
Kuram the proposed concession to Amir’s personal wishes under limitations necessary to retain 
our complete control and protection of Jaji tribe—see separate telegram from Roberts—also 
under following additional conditions :—First, road to crest of Shuturgurdan to be completed 
by us and maintained by Amir. Second, Amir to build no fort commanding this road. You 
will judge how far these conditions need specification in Treaty, or may be recorded separately, 
and whether Treaty should contain Article providing for demarcation of boundaries by mixed 
Commission. 

Concluding portion of Article 11 may be omitted as you advise. 

Clause 12 necd not be pressed, though in discussing subsidy you may perhaps introduce its 
principle. 

Amnesty Clause should he effective as possible. 


Draft Treaty with amendments necessitated by above instructions is approved. Telegraph 
text where amended, stating whether you found necessary to include Articles 4, 5. 


Telegram, dated 19th May 1879. 


From—Masor Cavaenant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


I wave had interviews with the Amir, also with his Ministers, on the Commercial and 
Telegraph Clauses. Amir objected to European traders being mentioned in the Treaty, I told 
bim this is essential to a friendly understanding with us, but that the execution of the agree- 
ment would not come into force for some time, and restrictions such as passports, &¢., would be 
put in. 

I said the telegraph from Kabul to the advanced military position in Kuram is absolute 
necessity, but that a reasonable time would be given to enable him to restore order throughout 
the country and arrange for the protection of the line. 

I hope (to) secure some immediate concession regarding transit duty on tea, piece-goods, 
and indigo. 

The carrying out of the Amnesty Clause will give us trouble in future, as the Sirdars and 
others, who have assisted us, are known to be defaulters or embezzlers of revenue due to the 
former (?) Government. 

Ispoke to the Amir about Russian letters. I think they are only letters of condolence ; 
but the Amir has promised to show them to me, and take advice as to his reply. 
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J had to speak rather plainly to them to-day, but the interview is likely to be productive 
of good results. 


Telegram, dated 20th May 1879. 


Frow—Mason Cavaanant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


Clear the Line.—Your cipher message of to-day regarding passage of troops by the Thul 
route. Is not this a new condition, referring to country or (as?) part of Pishin and Sibj? 
In my arrangement regarding these districts, the complete control and management remain 
with the British Government, If the right now demanded is only exercised on very special 
occasions, I may be able to induce (the) Amir to agree, but I think that he will object to this 
line being used as the ordinary road to Quetta. 


Will send text of the amended Treaty to-morrow. 
Telegram from General Roberts alluded to in your telegram under reply not yet received. 


——_—_———_—— 


Cipher telegram, dated 21st May 1879. 


From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Masor CavaGNagi. 


Precedence. —Personal.—Your telegram, 20th. It is improbable that Thul route will be 
wanted as ordinary road to Pishin; but Amir must understand that we may need to use it 
sometimes, especially for withdrawal of Kandahar force. The tribes are practically independ- 
ent of his authority ; and assuming his friendship with British Government, he ought to raise 
no objection to occasional passage of troops through such a country. 


————— 


Cipher telegram, dated 21st May 1879. 
From—Mason Cavaanant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


Clear the Line.—Text of draft Treaty, made over to the Amir for consideration, is as 
why, Getinpiity Woacané follows :— Wording of Articles 1, 2, 3, 7,8, 9, 10 and 14,* 


; except amount of the subsidy which has been left blank, is 
a literal translation of your draft. 


Arricte 4.—Following addition: —“On these conditions, the British Government will 
support the Amir against foreign aggression with money, arms, or troops, to be employed in 
whatever manner b8 British Government may judge best for this purpose.” 

AnticLe 5.—Omitied. If the Amir spontaneously asks for this it will be granted. 


+ ‘Sie, Anticte 6.—Sentences omitted :—“ Tot reside at Herat 
and other places upon,” also “and for whatever period.” 
AnticLE (11}?).—For “Amir of Kabul agrees on his part that the districts of Kuram 
t No, omitted. and Pishin,” read “ Amir of Kabul agrees on his part that 
§ Sic. the districts of Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi” full stop.g—Lrom 
“administrative control of the British Government” to the 
end of the Article, substitute “that is to say, the aforesaid districts shall be treated as assigned 
districts, and shall not be considered as permanently severed from the limits of the Afghan 


kingdom. The revenues of these districts after deduction of civil charges shall be paid to the 
Kabul Government. 


“The British Government will retain in its own hands the complete control of the Khaibar 
and Michni Passes, which lie between the Peshawur and Jelalabad Districts, and over the 
independent, tribes inhabiting the territory directly connected with these Passes.” 


_,, AUTICLE 12.—Nothing additional entered in your draft. Article omitted. The principle 
will not be lost sight of; and, if it can possibly be managed, some arrangement will be made. 


Cipher telegram, dated 21st May 1879. 
From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Mason Cavaanani. 


In continuation of my telegram this day, sti i i j i 
| tion ; i y, stipulations regarding adjustment of boundaries 
by mixed Commission, and the arrangements about country between Joyis boundary and _ crest 


of the Shuturgurdan will either be included in the Trea y Pp 

* = oye t, » or form @ separate annexure. 
Regarding Thul-Chotiali route, I await yo ¥ iu y ay before 
se a : fs : ur re l to my telegram of the 20th M , 
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Cipher telegram, dated 22nd May 1879. 
From—-Foveign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Mason Cavagnant. 


Clear the Line.—Your telegram, 21st. In the amended Article about Khaibar and Michni 


Passes, instead of words “and over the independ. ibes,” i 
¥ : s e endent tribes,” substitut — 
and of our relations with the independent tribes.” Seedy eee 


Cipher telegram, dated 22nd May 1879. 


From—Mason Cavacnant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


Clear the Line.—My interview yesterday afternoon with Daud Shah and (the) Mustaufi 
was satisfactory. 
I am informed that the Amir has prepared a memorandum of his wish i 
ji mir ha shes regarding draft 
Treaty submitted to him. This will be sent to me this afternoon. I aaticinets no further 
difficulty about Treaty of Peace, though it may take three or four days more to get it signed. 


Regarding Thul route, it will be better to say nothing at present about passage of troops 
When the necessity for using this route arises, the troops should march by it; and if the Amit 
raises any objection, it can then be put before him that it was understood to be part of the 
arrangement connected with the concessions made to him regarding Pishin and Sibi, as well 
as being a sign of sincere friendship. 


After Treaty has been signed, I presume that Government intend to withdraw (the) 


Kandahar forces to Pishin, if not to British territory. I should like early information of 
Government decision on this point, and also regarding withdrawal of the Jelalabad forces. 


Cipher telegram, dated 22nd May 1879. 
From—Masor Cavaanant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


Your clear the line cipher message of to-day’s received subsequent to despatch of tele- 
grams to Viceroy and yourself this morning. I will await further orders about Treaty. 


Cipher telegram, dated 23rd May 1879. 
From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 
To—Mason Cavacnant. 

Clear the Line.—Your telegram, 22nd. Viceroy considers that subject of our using Thul- 
Chotiali route cannot be altogether postponed until after signature of Treaty. You might 
mention in connection with withdrawal of Kandahar troops, our intention to use this route on 
special occasions, Jelalabad troops will be withdrawn soon as possible after peace. Sanitary 
questions hinder immediate decision. 


—_ 


Cipher telegram, dated 22nd May 1879. 
From—Maysor Cayacnant, Safed Sang, 
To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


Bakutiaz has seen the amendments in the wording of the draft Treaty as proposed by 
the Amir. They are not what Government would agree to, and B said to Amir that he could 
not bring such amendments to me without my permission. J had instructed him that if 
there were material alterations he was not to bring any draft from the Amir. I have now 
directed him to inform Amir that I will visit him to-morrow morning, and that if he wishes 
me to take proposed amendments, I will do so and forward them to the Government, but 
that I know what the reply will be. 

Though I consider a great deal of thisis mere acting, it does not speak well for Yakub 
Khan’s stability of character. 


Cipher telegram, dated 24th May 1879. 
From—Foreigu Secretary, Simla, 
To—Mason Cavacnant. . 
Clear the Line.—Your telegram of 22nd. Draft Treaty as telegraphed by you baving 
been approved by Cabinet, it is mosé undesirable that any alteration should now be made. 
Explain this to Amir. Press for Treaty as now settled. Avoid reference to us if possible. 
If Amir presses any amendments, hint that we may also alter our demands. 
Please correct following two errors in Article 9. Corrections begin.—1s¢, for words 
‘civil charges,’ sudstitute ‘charges of administration.” 2ud, for words ‘of our relations, 
substitute ‘of all relations,’ 
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Cipher telegram, daled 23rd May 1879. 
From—Masgou Cavaa@nant, Safed Sang, 
To--Foreign Secretary, Simla. 
isi ir thi i , red me there was no material alter; 
. _—~ Visited Amir this morning. He assure : ™" 
ae are his proposed draft of Treaty, but that certain matters relating to very 
Sie. important alterations that he will press. 

inci Fri itions alterations evincing suspicion o1 
is a ts are principally frivolous additions and al g ; 
his a ae kes ts bao strength of the Kabul Resident’s staff ; and telegraphs and 
sends heal not wish insertion in the Treaty, for fear of offending some who would say he 

was introducing English reforms too rapidly. . . 
I find on examining his draft there are not the permanent escorts. He will only consent 
at present to the insertion in the Treaty regarding one telegraph line, ris, bee 
Sies taveen Kuram and Kabul. He proposes some absurdly smal] remission of tran- 
sit duty. 1 have recommended him to accept 7th Article of Treaty, and, in lieu of the word 
schedule, to agree that, at expiry (of) one year, a Commercial Treaty will be exceuted. He 
wished to be styled Amir of Afghanistan and Afghan-Turkistan. His titles should be, I 
think, Awir Mahomed Yakub Khan, Amir-z- Mumalik-i-dfghan Wahad-ud-motalikan, but if he 
prefer his own (?) proposal, I sce no objection to grant it. He introduces no dynastic clause. 


If he does not waive his amendments, I will telegraph text of them to-morrow. 


I fear he will strongly object to our occupation of Kandahar ; if it is insisted on, I 
suppose he will be permitted to have his own Governor and administer the territory up to the 
Pishin and Sibi frontier. If it can be possibly arranged, I would urge that the troops retire 
to Pishin. 


—-_—— 


Telegram, dated 25th May 1879. 
From—Mason Cavacnant, Safed Sang, 
To-—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


Personal.—Held a Council to-day with the Amir and his Ministers. Tay discussed 
from beginning to the end. I strongly impressed on the Amir the undesirability of any 
change. He urged, and I think with reason, that unless he was permitted to suggest altera- 
tions, the ‘Treaty would be one which he had to sign by force. It should be remembered that 
the draft given him to consider was amended after final settlement of the bases of negotiation, 
aud that (the) commercial and telegraphic and other clauses on which the Government may 
have (may not have been ?) prepared to break off negotiation had yet to he conceded to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties. I have obtained Amir’s consent to them (?) whieh, with 
some unimportant verbal alteratiuns and additions, fully meets the wishes of Government. I 
am preparing to take the responsibility of signing the Treaty to-morrow, aud feel confident 
iu being able to justify the necessity. 

__ Ik it is definitely decided to retain troops for the present at Kandahar or other places 
within the territory promised to be restored by Article 9 of the Treaty, I must mention this 
to the Amir befure asking for his signature. Although we have the undoubted right to select 
a proper season for withdrawing our troops, 1 strongly urge, if it can be possibly arranged, 
that the troops should be withdrawn as quickly as possible and so not risk unsettling what 
has been secured. : 


Very important that I should receive immediate reply. 
Unless you wish, do not regard this as an official telegram. 


Cipher telegram, dated 26th May 1879. 
From—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 


‘To—Masor Cavaanant, Safed Sang. 


_ Clear the Line. Personal,—Your personal telegram of yesterday. Our troops must 
poritively hold Kandahar until proper season fur withdrawal, as immediate evacuation would 
damage our reputation and ruin our friends, besides being seriously inconvenient. 


The Treaty may be sigued and wituessed without ceremony if preferred. 


Telegram, dated 27th May 1879. 
From—Maysonr Cavaenanrt, Safed Sang, 


To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 


Clear the Line.—The following are the alterations made in the Treaty sign rds 
as compured with the previous amendments telegraphed by me in cipher on “he fm pres 
Heading and conclusion as ordered. Preamble and Article 1 unaltered. Article 2, words 
oie as and “ov assistance to” omitted for reasons that will be explained by letter, 

end o Article 3 add—* Should British troops at any time enter Afghanistan for the 
purpose of repelling foreign aggression, they will return to their stations in British territory 
as coon as the object for which they entered has been accomplished.” Article 4, after the words 
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“an the interests of both States” add “on the occurrence of any important external event.” 
Articles 5 and 6 unchanged. Article 7, instead of “ along certain faites to bee lected lik 
his dominions, substitute “along the well-known customary roads of Afehani tah OT endl of 
“for the seleetion of these routes,” sudstitule “ for the maintenance andl pe ea a 
aforesaid toads.” For word “routes,” substitute « roads,” For the words u ai "a a 
substitute “ will be stated in a separate Commercial Treaty to be eondludel At ae ; sae 
due regard being given to the state of the country.” Article 8, for “such lines, &e ie wd btuie 
“a line of telegraph from Kuram to Kabul shail be constructed &e” for © alk igh wiven? 
substitute “ this telegraph line.” Article 9, for “civil charges,” substitute “ charges of civil 
administration.” Hor the words “and over the independent tribes inhabiting,” wale ibite « nd 
o all belations ee the Sage ees tribes of, &c.” Article 10, the word “ six” juserted ‘On 
his subject more by post. Amir’s titles are Amit y ir-i- alike 
es sake L NG mir Mahomed Yakub Khan Amir-i-Mamalik-i- 


Cipher telegram, dated 27th May 1879. 


From—Mavsor Cavacnant, Safed Sang, 
To-—Foreign Secretary, Simla, 


Clear the Line.—Your cipher message to-day. I have already telegraphed what you ask for. 


Regarding Thul-Chotiali, I mentioned yesterday that we should require to use it when 
withdrawing Kandabar troops, and whenever special necessity should arise. Amir made no 
objection. 

He was very sore about the continuous occupation of Kandahar, but submitted (that) 
arrangements should be at once made for the Governors he appoints for Kandahar and Jelala- 
bad to be given charge of the administration, and (that) interference by our officers should 
be prohibited. If thie is judiciously carried out, it will show Amir that the presence of our 
troops and officers in his dominions in no wise interferes with, or lessens his authority. 


Jeukyns left early this morning with the Treaty. 

Families from Turkistan are soon expected at Kabul. 

After signing the Treaty the Amir promoted General Dand Shah to the Commander-in- 
Chiefship of the whole army; and the Mustaufi was appointed Finance Minister, from which 
(post) he had been dismissed by the late Amir. 

I am arranging peace between Sirdars in our camp and the Amir, 


Cipher telegram, dated 27th May 1879, 
From—Viceroy, Simla, 
To—Masor Cavaenakl, Safed Sang. 


I concratunaTE you heartily on signature of Treaty and satisfactory result of negotia- 
tions; success of which I attribute mainly to admirable manner in which they have been 
conducted by you. News has given much satisfaction at home. I have received suggestions 
from home that it would have good effect if Yakub were invited to visit me here, ‘Telegraph 
your opinion. Perhaps it might be better if invitation were given, but declined for the 
present on ground of season and affairs at Kabul, with expression of hope of coming to see 


me in winter. 


Cipher telegram, dated 27th May 1879. 


From—Masyor Cavaenant, Safed Sang, 


To— Viceroy, Simla. 
I veer highly honored at Your Lordship’s expression of approval, and trust that the 
future result will be as satisfactory as the present aspect of affairs promises they may be. I 
think it would be better for Yakub Khan to return to Kabul and proceed to Turkistan and 
Llerat, and visit Your Lordship in the winter. I can arrange that he shall write and sanonnce 
this intention ; or, if preferred, he can reply to an invitation In the manner Stara ji : an 
immediate visit is preferred, it is possible to arrange it. Please inform me which of the three 
courses is preferred. 


Telegram, dated 6th June 1879. 


From—Masor Cavaanast, Safed Sang, 


To—Foreign Secretary, Simla. 
ted to Amir this morning in Durbar. His Highness after 


receiving it expressed his earnest hope that he and his subjects of every grade would ue all in 
their ower to preserve and inerease the friendship now established. In saying ree 1 to the 
Caren and other officers the Amir expressed the hope that, when he visits India, he may 


renew his acquaintance with them. 


Ratirizp Treaty presen 


Treaty of Peace, dated 26th fay 1 


iginal draft in No. 11945.P., dated 
ah April 1879, to Major Cavag- 
nari. 


i | 


Tho following Articles of a Treaty for 
the restoralion of peace and awicable 
relations have becn agreed upon be- 
tween the British Government and 
the Amir Mahomed Yakub Khon, 
Amir of Kabul and its depeudencies :— 


HEADING ... | 


ARTICLE 1 .,. | None. 


Anticie If, | From the day of the exchange of the rn- 
;  tifications of the present. Treaty there 
shall be perpetual pence and friend- 
ship between the British Government 
on the one part, and His Highness the 
Amir of Kabul and its dependencies, 
and his successors, on the other. 


ARTICLE III. His Highness the Awir of Kabul, &c., 


engages immediately on the exchange 
of the ratifications of this Treaty, to 
publish a full and complete amnesty, 
absolving all his subjects from any 
responsibility for intercourse witb, or 
1 assistanee to, the British Forces dur- 
ing the war, and to guarantee and pro- 
tect nll persons of whatever degree 
from punishment or molestation on 
that account. 


\ 
! 


Article IV.. His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &c., 


agrees to conduct his relations with 
Foreign States, in accordance with 
the advico aud wishes of the British 
Government. His Highness the Amir 
will enter into no engagements with 
Foreign States, and will not take up 
aris wpoinst any Foreign State, ex- 
cept with the concurrence of the Bri- 
tish Government. 


| 
| 
| 


°N 


879, between the British 
Khan of Afghanistan, 
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Alterations. 


Cipher Tclegimm, dated 23rd May 1879, 
from Major Cayagnari, to Foreign 
Secretary. 


“ Amir wished to be styled Awir of 
Afghanistan and Afghan Turkistan. 
His titles should be, I think, Amir, 
Mahomed Yokub Khan, Awir-i-Ma- 
malik-i-Afghanistan Wa  Hudud-i- 
Mutallika-i-an, but if he prefer his 
own proposal, I see no objection to 
grant it.” 

Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, from 

Major Cavagnari. 


“ Amir’s titles are Amir Mahomed Yakub 
Khan, Amir-i-Mamalik-i-Afghanistan 
Wa Hudud-i-Mutallika-i-an.” 


Government and the Amir Yakuj 


Final Draft sanetioned and signed 


—— 
Trenty between the British G 
and His Highness Mahomed ¥ 
Khan, Awir of Aighenben wa 
dependencies, concluded at Gand, 
mak on the 26th Nay 1879, by it, 
Highness the Awir Mahomed Yakut 
Khan on his owu part, and on th 
part of the British Government ty 
Major P. L. N. Cavaguari, csp 
Politicnl Officer on Special Duty, in 
virtue of full powers vested in’ ‘hin 
by the Right Hon’ble Edward Robert 
Lytton, Bulwer-Lytton, Baron Lytton 
of Knebworth, and a Baronet, Grand 
Master of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, Knight Grand Cros 
of the Most Honourable Order of tho 
Bath, Grand Master of the Order of 
the Indian Empire, and Viceroy and 


OVernment 


Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, from 
Major Cavagnari, to Foreign Scere- 
tary. 


© Article 2 (3 in original) words ‘ imme- 
dintely’ and ‘ or assistance to’ owitted 


for rensous that will be explained by 
letter.” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 15th May 1879, 
from Major Cavagnari, to Vice- 
roy, 


“At end of Article in original draft, 
Cavaguari proposes to ndd:—‘ The 
British Government undertnkes to 
protect the territories of the Amir of 
Kabul from foreign aggression by 
money, arias, or troops according as 
the occasion may, in the judgmeut of 
the British Government, require, and 
the Amir of Knbul on his part under- 
takes that he will fully nequiesce in 
nnd facilitate the despntch of British 
troops whether to Herat or any other 
part of his dominions for the protec- 
tion of which their temporary pre- 
sence mry be requisite whenever, in 
the judgment of the British Govern- 
ment, such a measure has become ne- 
cessary. In theeventof the despatch 
of troops into any part of the Afghan j 
territory becoming necessary, it is to 
be distinctly understood (hat the said 
troops will enter the Avir’s territories 
Qs his declared allies and under a de- 
fined obligation to withdraw there- 
from na soon ng ever their presence 
there las effected the purpose for 
which alone it is agreed to, nawely, 
the protection of such parts of the 
Awirs territory from danger of 
foreign aggreasion, ”* 


tie ee 


Governor-Genernl of India,” 


Anticte I. 


From the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present Treaty 
there shall be perpetual pence and 
friendship between the British Goy- 
ernment on the one part, and His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
and its dependencies, and his suc: 
cessors, on the other. 


Articte II. 


His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
and its dependencies engages, on the 
exchange of the ratifications of this 
Treaty, to publish a full and cow: 
plete amnesty, absolving all his sub- 
jects from any responsibility for inter- 
course with tho British Forces dur: 
ing the war, and to guarantee aud 
protect all persons of whatever de: 
gree from any punishment or molest- 
ation on that account. 


Articte Il. 


His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
aud its dependencies agrees to conduct 
hia relations with Foreign States, 0 
accordance with the advice and wishes 
of the British Government. His High 
ness the Amir will enter into 20 él 
gagements with Foreign States, and 
will not take wp arms against avy 
Foreign State, except with the col 
currence of the British Government. 
On these conditions, the British Gov 
ernment will support the Amt 
against any foreign aggression with 
money, arms, or troops, to be ea 
ployed in whatsoever manner the 
British Government may judge best 
for this purpuse. Should British troop? 
at any time enter Afghanistan for 
the purpose of repelling foreign 
agercssion, they will return to their 
stations in British territory ns 5008 os 
the object for which they entcred hes 
been accomplished. 


i ee 


oTu.—The explanation alluded (o was subsequently received in a demi-official letter, 
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Treaty of Peace, dated 26th May 1879, between the British Government and the Amir Fakub 
Khan of Afghanistan.—(Continued.) 


AnriczE V... 


Antiots VI. 


Anricte VII. 


Original Draft in No. 1194%.P., dated 


11th April 1879, to Major Cavag- 
nari. 


Alterations. 


Final Drnft sauctioned and signed. 


The British Government further engages 


to recognize the Heir-Presumptive 
and successor designate to the present 
Amir, who may hereafter be nominat- 
ed by His Highness and duly and 
formally declared as such, according 
to the custom of the country, And 
the British Government will consider 
the heir so nominated and declared to 
be the legitimate ruler of Kabul and 
its dependencies from the time of his 
accession to the throne. 


With a view to the maintennnce of the 


direct and intimate relations now 
established between the British Gov- 
ernment and His Highness the Amir 
of Kabul and for the better protec: 
tion of the frontiers of His Highness’ 
dominions, it is agreed that a British 
Representative shall reside at Kabul, 
with a suitable escort and pluce of 
residence appropriate to his rauk and 
dignity. It is ulso agreed that the 
British Government shall have the 
right to depute British Agents with 
suitable escorts to reside at Herat and 
other places upon the Afghan fron- 
tier, whensoever and for whatever 
period this may be considered neces- 
sary by the British Government in 
the interests of both States. His 
Highness the Amir of Kabul may on 
hia part depute au Agent to reside at 
the Court of the Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor-General of India, and at such 
other places in British India as may 
be similarly ngreed upon, 


His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &c., 
guarantces the personal anfety and 
honourable treatment of British 
Agents within his jurisdiction; and 
the British Government on its part 
undertakes that its Agents shall in 
no way interfere with the internal 
administration of His Highness’ domi- 
ions. 


Cipher Telegram, dated 16th May 1879, 


from Foreign Secretary, to” Major 
Cavaguari. 


“ Viceroy considers it will be sufficient 


to make the following addition to 
Article 4 of draft Treaty :—On these 
conditions, the British Government 
will support the Amir against any 
foreign aggression with money, arma, 
and troops to be employed in whatso- 
ever manner the British Government 
may judge best for this purpose,” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, 


from Mnjor Cavagnari, to Foreign 
Secretary. 


“ At end of Article 3 (4 in original draft) 


ndd—Should British troops at any 
time enter Afghanistan for the pur- 
pose of repelling foreign aggression, 
they will return to their stationa in 
British territory as soon as the object 
for which they entered has been 
accomplished.” 


Cipher Telegram from Major Cavagnari, 
to Foreign Secretary, dated 21st Muay 
1879. 


“ Article 5 omitted. 
taneously asks for this 
granted.” 


If the Amir spon- 
i¢ will be 


Cipher Telegram from Major Cavagnari, 


to Forcign Secretary, dated 21st 
May 1879, 


“ Article 6, sentences omitted ‘ to reside 


at Herat and other places upon’ also 
‘and for whntever period.’ ” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, 


from Major Cavagnari, to Foreigu 
Secretary. 


“ Article 4 (Article 6 in original) after 
the words ‘in the interests of both 
States’ add ‘on the occurrence of auy 
important external event.” ’ 


Owitted altogether. 


Anticre IV. 


With a view to the maintenance of the 
direct and intimate relations now 
established between the British Gov- 
ernment and His Highness the Amir 
of Afghanistan, and for the better 
protection of the frontiers of His 
Highness’ dominions, it is agreed 
that a British Representative shall re- 
aide at Kabul, with a suitable escort 
in a place of residence appropriate to 
his rank and dignity. It is also 
agreed that the British Government 
shall have the right to depute British 
Agents with suituble escorts to the 
Afghan frontiers, whensoever thia 
may be considercd necessary by the 
British Government in the interests 
of both States, on the occurrence of 
ony important external fact. His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
way on his part depute an Agent to 
reside at the Court of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, and at such other places in 
British India as may be similarly 
agreed upon. 


ARTICLE V, 


Hie Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
and its dependencica guarantees the 
personal safety and honourable treat- 
went of British Agents within his 
jurisdiction; and the British Govern- 
went on its part undertakes that its 
Agents shall uever in any way inter- 
fere with the internal administration 
of His Highness’ dominions. 
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Treaty of Peace, daled 20th May 1879, between the British Government and the Amir Yakub 
Khan of Afghanistan.— (Continued.) 


Aagticxy VIL) His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &. 


Asticte IX. 


Apricte X ... 


Anticte XI. 


Origiual Draft in No. 1194E.P., dated 
1jth April 1879, to Major Cavag- 
nari. 


With a view to facilitate communica- 


undertakes on behalf of himself and 
his successors, to offer no impediment 
to British subjects peacefully trading 
within hie dominions so long as they 
do so with the permission of the 
British Government, and in accordance 


with such urrangements as may be 
inutually agreed upon from tiwe to 
time between the two Governments, 


In order that the pnssage of trade be- 


tween the territories of the British 
Goverument and of the Amir of 
Kabul mny be open aud uninterrupted, 
His Highness the Amir of Kabul 
agrees to use his best endenvours to 
ensure the protection of traders and 
to facilitute the transit of goods along 
certain routes to be selected within 
his dominions. The routes thus se- 
lected shall be improved and main- 
tained in such wanner as the two 
Goveruments may decide to be most 
expedient for the general convenience 
of traffic, and under such financial 
arrangements as may be mutuolly 
determined upon between them, The 
arrangements mnde for the selection 
of these routes, for their maintenance 
and security, and for the settlement of 
the duties to be levied upon merchan- 
dize carried over these routes, and for 
the general protection and develop: 
ment of trade with, and through the 
dominions of His Highness, are stunted 
in a separute annexure to this Treaty. 


tions between the allied Governwents 
and to aid and develop intercourse 
aud commercial redations between the 
two countries, it is hereby agreed that 
such lincs of telegraph ag may be 
necessary for that purpose, shall, with 
the assent of the Awir of Kubul, be 
from time to time constructed by, and 
at the cost of, the British Govern- 
went, in the territories of His High- 
ness; and the Amir of Kabul hereby 


undertakes to provide for the proper 
protection of all such wires. 


In consideration of the renewal of a 


friendly alliance between the two 
States which hos been attested ond 
secured by the foregoing Articles, the 
British Government restores to His 
Highness the Amir of Kubul, &c., the 
towns of Kandnbar and Jelalobad, 
with all the territory now in posses- 
sion of the British armies, excepting 
the districts of Kurnm, Pishin, ond 
Sibi. His Highness the Amir of Ka- 
bul, &e., agrees on his part that the 
districts of Kuram and Pishin, accord- 
ing to the liwits defined in the sche- 
dule annexed, shall remain under the 
protection and adwinistrative control 
- of the British Government; and that 
the jurisdiction of the Amir of Kabul, 
&e., over the district of Sibi, shall be 
transferred to the British Government. 
His Highness the Amir also renounces 
all clnim to authority over the Kbaibar 
and Michni Passes leading frow Jelal- 


Alterations. 


Final Draft snnctioned and signed. 


Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, from 


Major Cavagnari, to Foreign Secre- 
tary. 


“Article 7 (9 of original draft) instend 


of ‘nlong certain routes to be selected 
within his dominions’ substitute 
‘along the well-known customary 
roads of Afghanistan,’ instead of ‘for 
the selection of these routes,’ substi- 
tute ‘for the maintenance and secu- 
rity of the aforesnid roads,’ for word 
‘routes, substitute ‘roads’ For the 
words ‘are stated, &c.’ substitute ' will 
he stated in a separate Commercial 
Trenty, to be concluded within one year, 
due regard being given to the state of 
the country.’ ” 


Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, from 


Major Cavagnari, to Foreign Secre- 
tary. 


“Article 8 (10 of oviginal draft) for 


‘such linea, &c.’ substitute ‘n line of 
telegraph from Kuram to Kabul 
shall be constructed, &c.”? For ‘all 
such wires,’ substitute ‘this telegraph 
line’ ” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 17th May 1879, 
from Major Cavagnari, to Foreign | 
jIn consideration of the renewal of a 


Sccretary. 


“It will be advisable to omit the con- 


eluding portion of Article 11 from 
the words ‘Awir also renounces all 
claims’ to the end of the Article.” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 20th May 1879, 


from Foreign Secretary, to Major 
. Cavagnari. 


“Concluding portion of Article 11 may 


be owitted as you advise.” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 21st May 1879, 


from Major Cavangnari, to Foreign 
Secretary. 


“Avticle 11. For ‘Amir of Kabul, &c., 
agrees on his part that tho districts 
of Kuram and Pishin’ read ‘Awir 


ARTICLE VI, 


His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
and its dopondencies undertakes on 
behalf of himself and his successorg 
to offer no impediment to British 
subjects pencefully trading within his 
dominions so long og they do so with 
the permission of the British Govern. 
ment, ond in accordance with such 
arrangements as may be mutually 
agreed upon from time to time be- 
tween the two Governments. 


Axticis VII. 


In order that the passage of trade bes 


tween tho territories of the British 
Government and of His Highness 
the Amir of Afghanistan ay be open 
and uninterrupted, His Highness the 
Awir of Afghunistan agrees to use 
his best endenvours to ensure the 
protection of traders and to facilitate 
the transit of goods along the well- 
known customary roads of Afghanis. 
tan. These roads shall be improved 
and maintnined in such manner as the 
two Governments may decide to be 
most expedient for the general con- 
venience of traffic, and under such 
financial arrangements as may be mu- 
tually determined upon between them. 
The arrangements made for the main: 
tenance and security of the aforesaid 
roads, for the settlement of the duties 
to be levied upon merchandize carried 
over these roads, and for the general 
protection and development of trade 
with, and through the dominions of 
His Highness, will be stated in a sepa- 
rate Commercinl Treaty, to be con- 
cluded within one year, due regard 
belug given to the state of the coun- 
Ty. 
Aaticte VIII. 


With a view to facilitate communicn- 


tions between the allied Governments 
and to aid and develop intercourse 
and commercial relations between the 
two countries, if is hereby ngveed that 
a line of telegraph from Kuram to 
Kabul shall be constructed by, and at 
the cost of, the British Government, 
and the Amir of Afghanistan hereby 
undertakes fo provide for the proper 
protection of this telegraph line. 


ARTICLE IX. 


friendly alliance between the two 
States which has been attested and 
secured by the foregoing Articles, the 
British Government restores to His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
and its dependencies the towna of 
Kandahar and Jelulabad, with all the 
territory now in possession of the 
British armies, excepting the districts 
of Kuram, Pishin, aud Sibi. Hie 
Highness the Amir of Afghnnistan 
and its dependencies ngrees on his 
part that the districts of Kuram and 
Pishin and Sibi, according to the 
limits defined in the schedule an- 
nexed,® shall remain under the pro- 
tection and administrative control af 
the British Government: that ia to 
say, the uforeanid districts shall be 
treated as nssigued districts, and shall 


Norz,—Omitted for the prescut, 


[ cclxxv ] 


Khan of Afghanistan.—(Continued.) 


Original Draft in No. 1194E.P., dated 
lith April 1879, to Major Cavag- 


nari. 


abad into the Peshawur District, and 
over the independent tribes inhabiting 
the territory directly conuected with 
these Puss. 


Alterations. 


of Kabul, &c., agrees on his part that 
the districts of Kuram, Pishin, and 
Sibi.” From ‘administrative control 
of the British Government’ to tlie 
end of the Article, aubstitute, that is 
to say, the nforesnid (listricts shall be 


Treaty of Peace, dated 26th May 1879, between the British Government and the Amir Yakuh 


Final Draft sanctioned and signed. 


not be considered as permanently se- 
vered from the limits of the Afghan 
kingdom. The revenues of theac dis- 
tricts, after deducting the charges of 
civi) administration, shall be pnid to 
His Highness the Amir. 


treated as assigned districts, and shall 
not be considered aa permanently 
severed from the limita of the Afghan 
kingdom. The revenues of these dis- 
tricts after deduction of civil charges 
shall be paid to the Kabul Govern- 
ment. The British Government will 
retnin in its own hands the complete 
control of the Klaibar and Michni 
Passes, which lie between the Pesho- 
wur and Jelalabad Districts, and over 
the independent tribes inhabiting the 
territory directly counected with these 
Passes.” 


The British Government will retain in 
its own hands the control of tha 
Khaibar and Michni Passes, which lie 
between the Peshawor and Jelalabad 
Diatricts, and of allrelatious with the 
independent tribes of the territory 
directly connected with these Passes. 


Cipher Telegram, dated 22nd May 1879, 
from Foreign Secretary, to Major 
Cavagnari. 


“To the amended Article 11 about Khai- 
bar and Michni Passes, instead of 
words ‘and over the independent 
tribes’ substitute the words as fol- 
jows:—‘ and of our relations with the 
independent tribes.’ ” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 24th May 1879, 
from Foreign Sccretary, to Major 
Cavagnari. 


“Please correct following two errors 
in Article 9 (11 of original draft), 
for words ‘civil charges’ substitute 
“ebarges of administration.” For 
words ‘of our relations’ substitute 
‘of all relations.’ ” 


Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, from 
Mnjor Cavaguari, to Foreign Secre- 
tary. 


“ Article 9 (11 of original) for ‘ civil 
charges’ substitute ‘charges of civil 
administration” For the words ‘aud 
over the independent tribes inhabiting,” 
substitute ‘and of all relations with 
the independent tribes of, &c’” 


Cipher Telegram, dated 20th Mny, from Omitted. 
Foreign Secretary, to Major Cavag- 


nari. 


Antictz XII.| His Highness the Amir of Kabul, &e, 
ngrecs that the allowances which have 
been customarily paid to certain Chicfs 
and Sirdars in Afghanistan, for the 
protection and tranquillity of certain 
parts of the country under their su- 
perintendence, shall continue to be 
paid to them in accordance with the 
schedule annexed to this Treaty. 


“Clause 12 need not bo pressed, though 
in discussing subsidy you way perhaps 
introduce its principle.” 


Telegram, dated 21st Mny 1879, from 
Major Cavagnari, to Foreign Scere- 
tary. 


« Article 12, nothing originnl entered in 
your draft. Article omitted. The prin- 
ciple will not be lost sight of; and, 
if it can possibly be mavaged, some 
arrangement will be mnde.” 


Telegram, dated 27th May 1879, from ArtreLE X. 


Q is High 
Anticue XIIL| For the further support of His Highness Mujor Cavaguati, to Foreign Secre- 


the Amir in the recovery and mainte- 
nance of his legitimate authority, and 
in consideration of the efficient ful- 
filmont in their entirety of the engago- 


ments stipulated by the foregoing | 


Articles, the British Government agrees 
to pny to His Highness the Amir and 
to hig successors an annusl subsidy of 


tary. 


“« Article 10, the word ‘sis’ inserted. On 
this subject more by post.” 


For the further support of His Highness 
the Amir in the recovery aud wain- 
tenance of his legitimate authority, 
and in consideration of the efficient 
fulfilment in their entirety of the en- 
gagements stipulated by the foregoing 
Articles, the British Government 
agrees to pay to His Hightiess the 
Amir and to his successors an annual 
subsidy of six lakhs of Rupees. 


oe ee 
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Treaty of Peace, dated 26(h May 1879, beticeen the British Government and the Amir Yakub 
Khan of Afghanistan.—(Concluded.) 


—— he a 


Original Draft in No. 1194E.P., dated 


th April 1679, to Major Cavag- Alterations. Final Dmvft sanctioned and signed. 
nari. 
Corcrvsior, | Nono ey hed ... | Cipher Telegram, dated 21st May 1879, ConcLusion. 
7 from Major Cavagnari, to Foreign 
Secretary. 


Done ot Gandamak, this 26th day of 


May 1879, corresponding with the 4: 
“ Please telegraph correct form for head- day of the month of Teddi ieee? 


ing and concluding Article of the 1296, Ali. 
Treaty, with etatement of the Vice- 
roy’s titles in full, nlso any other ne-{ (Sd.) Amin Manomep Yaxcup Kuan 
ceesury formalities.” . 
(Sd.) N. Cavaenant, Major, 
Poltl. Officer on Special Duty. 
Cipher Telegram, dated 22nd Moy 1879, 


from Foreign Secretary, to Major (Sd.) LYTTON. 
Cavagnari. 


* Conclusion begins :~—‘ Done at 
this day of May 1879, 
corresponding with 4 
For signatures, see No. 159, pnge 352, 
Volume 6, Aitchison. Viceroy will 
ratify after signature by Amir.” 
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